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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  call  of  the  pablishers  apon  me  to  prepare  another 
edition  of  this  work  has  given  me  the  opportunity,  and 
imposed  upon  me  the  duty,  of  improving  it  as  mnch  as 
possible.  I  have,  therefore,  carefully  revised  the  tmns- 
lation  according  to  the  author's  last  edition,  which  con- 
tains numerous  correctiona  and  retrenchmentB,  render- 
ing the  cxpreseion  moro  exact  and  more  compact.  I 
have  also  added  a  considerable  number  of  new  pieces 
to  the  selections  before  made  from  the  author's  other 
writings,  making  the  work  more  fully  conformed  to  the 
title  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  it.  Although  it  has  not 
the  form  of  a  regular  systematic  treatise,  and  1^  its 
title  does  not  pretend  to  have,  yet  it  comprises  the 
elements,  and  dl  the  elements,  of  a  complete  system  of 
psychology,  and  of  philosophy  as  contained  in  psychol- 
ogy. It  embraces  the  fundamental  principles  and 
most  imp<HiBnt  questions  in  ontology,  in  logic,  in 
morals,  and  in  (esthetics. 

In  retard  to  the  use  of  this  work  in  instmction  :  the 
method  of  instruction  by  merely  formal  lectures  is  nn- 
suited  to  the  undergraduate  course  in  our  colleges. 
Books  are  therefore  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student 
to  read,  which  are  called  text-books — a  term  which 


X  PREFACE. 

specially  implies  that  they  are  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
instruction  by  the  professor.  Many  years'  experience 
has  established  me  in  the  conviction  that  no  text-book 
in  the  hands  of  our  young  students  is  good  for  much, 
if  for  any  thing,  without  thorough  instruction — earnest 
familiar  exposition  on  the  part  of  a  competent  pro- 
fessor, who  is  master  of  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as 
acquainted  with  what  this  or  that  particular  text-book 
says  ;  and,  with  such  instruction,  almost  any  text-book 
is  good  enough. 

The  student  who  attends  on  a  philosophical  coarse, 
attends  to  very  little  purpose  if  that  instruction 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  catechetical  examination, 
and  a  dry  repetition  of  what  he  remembers  of  a  text- 
book. It  is  a  dead  mechanical  affair,  with  little  clear 
insight  and  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently little  of  that  peculiar  culture  of  the  faculties, 
for  the  sake  of  which  philosophical  studies  are  made  a 
part  of  his  course  of  education.  Contrary  to  all  this, 
the  interest  of  the  students  should  be  aroused,  their 
attention  directed,  their  perceptions  quickened,  by  the 
living  voice  of  the  competent,  earnest  teacher,  who 
knows  and  feels  his  subject  himself  in  a  living  way,  and 
knows  how  to  tell  what  he  knows  and  feels,  and  to 
make  them  know  and  feel  with  him ;  to  make  them 
grasp  truth  in  its  principles,  to  see  into  the  nature, 
force  and  reach,  the  logical  connection  and  systematic 
consequences  of  principles  ;  to  make  them  not  only 
understand  his  thought,  but  think  for  themselves,  exert 
their  own  critical  faculties,  form  opinions,  not  merely 
adopt  them.  There  is  in  such  a  course  a  high  and 
noble  culture  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  soul,  of  infin- 
itely more  value  than  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained. 


It  makes  philoeophere,  not  merely  knowers  of  a  phil- 
osophy, of  this  or  that  set  of  opinions,  adopting  or  re- 
jecting the  one  or  the  other  set,  just  according  as  they 
happen  to  be  in  good  or  bad  odor  among  this  or  that 
particular  set  of  men  or — women.  It  is  a  consoling  re- 
ward to  any  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  snch 
htbon  to  be  bombly  able  to  hope  he  has,  iiPthiB  way, 
done  some  good  in  his  day,  has  helped  to  form  right 
men. 

Bat  though  no  text-books  are  worth  much  without 
Buch  instruction,  there  are  still  reasons  for  choosing 
among  them.  I  will  briefly  express  my  preference,  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  I  recommend  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  this  work  of  Cousin,  and  Beid'a 
works,  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition.  This  is  the . 
smallest  course  of  reading  for  the  student,  under  the 
guidance  and  instniction  of  the  professor,  that  can  well 
be  named  ;  yet,  with  competent  instruction,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  our  academical  culture.  I 
lecommend  this  course  because  students  in  our  colleges 
have  no  time  to  study  the  ancient  and  middle  age 
philosophy  any  further  than  as  they  are  resumed  in 
these  works  ;  and  modem  philosophy  may  well  enough 
be  said  to  date  from  Locke.  Locke  shoQld  therefore 
be  read,  and  compared  with  Bcid  and  Cousin,  and 
commented  on.  Reid  is  the  first  great  opponent  of 
Locke  in  England,  and  a  genuine  thinker.  Thus, 
the  student  in  our  colleges  is  put  upon  a  course  at 
what  is  for  him  a  iitting  beginning.  He  may  go  after- 
ward as  far  as  he  pleases.  I  recommend  this  work  of 
CoUHin,  because  m  it  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Locke  are  subjected  to  a  criticism  more  clear,  com- 
plete, and  thorough,  than  they  ever  before  received. 
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examination  of  the  Essay  on  the  Undentanding  is 
acknowledged  by  the  greatest  authorities  to  be  the 
most  admirable  specimen  of  philosophical  analysis  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  cultiTate  the 
power  of  analysis  in  the  student ;  while  the  other  por- 
tion of  this  volume  contains  discussions  and  suggestions 
of  great  importance  and  interest  in  reference  to  com- 
prehensive views  of  philosophy,  and  the  solution  of  its 
great  problems,  and  will  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
professor  to  give  what  historical  and  critical  notices  of 
modem  German  speculation  he  may  think  needfuL 

In  reference  to  our  colleges,  to  the  age  of  the  students 
generally,  and  to  the  time  allowed,  I  do  not  know  a 
better  course  to  recommend  than  the  one  I  have  ven- 
tured to  point  out :  it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  great  object  is  not  to  secure  an  accomplished  phil- 
osophical erudition — a  thing  impossible  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances— ^but  to  secure  philosophical  training  and 
mastery  of  great  principles. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  I  have  thought  fit  to 
retain  in  this  edition  that  portion  of  the  Preface  to 
the  Third  Edition  which  related  to  the  attack  of  the 
Princeton  Review;  and  that  I  have  added  some  new 
remarks  at  the  end  of  it. 

as.H. 

Kxw  ToBK,  Koyember,  1855. 
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It  may  peihaps  be  expected  that  I  should  say  some-  ^ 
thing  respecting  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  certain 
religions  journal  shotily  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  this  wort."  I  have  never  taken  any 
public  notice  of  it,  because  for  those  who  thorooghly 
understand  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  the  article 
itself  is  its  own  best  refutation  ;  while  to  candid  and 
sensible  persons  less  familiar  with  ptulosophical  studies, 
though  its  numerous  untruths  and  calculated  appeals 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  may  not  be  equally 
apparent,  yet  its  flippancies,  personalities,  'and  hod 
temper  (at  variance  alike  with  the  true  philosophical 
and  with  the  Christian  spirit)  are  sufficiently  obvious 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  the  intended  impression  (and 
I  may  add  that  from  both.these  classes  of  persons  and 
from  various  quarters  I  have  received  numerous  testi- 
monies to  this  effect)  ;  and,  as  to  the  remaining  poiv 
tion  of  the  public  coming  within  the  limited  sphere  of 
the  jonmal  in  question — persons,  namely,  with  whom 
ignorance  of  the  subject  and  religions  aesoclations 

*  Hblio*]  B^artotjr  and  Prinoaton  Bcflnr,  Ar  Junaiy,  1BS9- 
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would  make  that  jounial  an  authority — I  certainly  felt 
no  call  to  argue  philosophical  questions  before  such  a 
tribunal. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  to  the  reader  of  this  volume. 

The  article  represents  Cousin  as  a  Pantheist,  denjring 
the  Personality  of  Gk)d ;  as  denying  also  the  Essential 
Difference  of  Bight  and  Wrong  ;  and  as  maintaining  a 
scheme  of  Fatalism.  I  should  do  wrong  to  content 
myself  with  simply  saying  that  these  representations 
are  totally  false.  Not  only  are  they  entirely  destitute 
of  just  foundation,  and  contradictory  also  to  the  system 
of  Cousin ;  but,  on  each  and  every  one  of  those  points, 

Cousin  STRENUOUSLY  MAINTAINS  DOCTRINES  PRECISELY 

THE  REVERSE  OF  THOSE  IMPUTED  TO  HIM  !  The  State- 
ments of  the  article  are  as  laughably  untrue  as  it 
would  be  to  call  Athanasius  an  Arian,  Bishop  Berkeley 
a  Materialist,  or  Jonathan  Edwards  a  believer  in  the 
Self^etermining  power  of  the  Will  I  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  incredible  that  any  person  of  ordinary  good 
sense,  assumiug  to  pass  a  pubhc  judgment  upon  such 
subjects,  should  fall  into  an  honest  misconception  of 
Cousin's  doctrines  on  these  points.  I  confess  I  can 
scarcely  in  my  own  mind  acquit  the  writer  of  the  article 
of  deliberately  imposing  upon  his  readers  repcesenta- 
tions  which  he  knew  to  be  not  only  unjustifiable  as 
toward  Cousin  personally,  because  contradictory  to  his 
express  and  repeated  official  declarations,  but  also  im- 
just  in  themselves,  because  not  involved  in  his  funda- 
mental principles,  but  contrary  to  his  principles,  to  his 
system,  and  to  the  whole  strain  of  his  systematic 
teaching.  This  impression  is  rendered  the  more  difficult 
to  resist  by  the  mode  in  which  the  writer  has  endeav- 
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ored  to  support  hia  repreaentationB — ^his  Ic^c  being  of 
that  pleaB&nt  and  effectual  Bort  BometimeB  called  the 
method  of  proving  altquid  ex  altquo.  The  only  aup- 
positioB  upon  which  the  writer  can  be  freed  from  the 
imputatioQ  of  deliberate  bad  faith  is,  that  his  predetei^ 
mination  to  make  out  a  case  destroyed  for  the  time  his 
capacity  to  perceive  any  thing  that  made  gainst  his 
porpose.  Why  he  should  have  wished  to  make  out  a 
case  is  not  hard  to  be  conceived  in  this  community,  and 
is  apparent  enough  upon  the  face  of  the  article. 

For  proof  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  charge  of 
Fatalism  brought  against  Cousin,  the  reader  need  only 
turn  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  present  volume,  and 
to  the  notes  connected  with  the  fifth  chapter.  Else- 
where, also,  in  various  parts  of  his  other  writings,  and 
particularly  in  his  lectures  on  the  foundation  of  the 
abscJute  idea  of  moral  good  (occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  volume  which  I  presume  the  writer  of  the 
article  had  not  seen),  the  freedom  of  man,  the  absolute 
free  will  and  sovereign  Providence  of  God,  aro  estab- 
lished with  great  force  against  every  form  of  the  op- 
posite doctrine.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  forced 
indeed  to  admit  that  "Cousin  does  not  teach  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  fatalism  ;  that  he  is  a  strenuoiu 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  talks  much 
about  our  free  personality."  Now,  Cousin  not  only 
does  not  teach  what  is  commonly  meant  by  fetalism, 
but  he  teaches  nothing  to  which  the  term  can  be  ap- 
plied in  any  sense.  He  not  only  talks  much  about  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  he  makes  it  a  fundamental 
principle  of  his  system,  absolutely  essential  to  any  pos- 
siUe  conception  of  moral  obligation,  of  accountability, 
and  of  the  supreme  free  moral  gOTemment  of  Qod, 
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which  latter  truth  he  likewise  teaches  as  expresdy,  and 
ia  as  good  faith,  as  any  writer  that  ever  wrote.  This 
is  his  BjBitematic  teaching. :  and  he  has  advanced  noth- 
ing in  other  connections  which  is  subversive  of  it, 
nothing  that  is  not  compatible  with  it.  The  passages 
adduced  by  his  critic  in  proof  that  Cousin's  ^'  freedom 
is  itself  but  one  of  the  products  of  a  deeper  fatalism 
whic£  pervades  the  universe''  are  merely  some  rapid 
and  general  expressions,  in  an  animated  rhetorical 
style,  respecting  the  development  of  humanity  under 
the  laws  of  Divine  Providence — «  development  which 
is  spoken  of  as  necessary  not  in  relation  to  God,  nor  in 
relation  to  the  human  will,  but  only  in  relation  to  an 
order  of  moral  causes  established  by  God,  which  we 
generalize  in  our  conceptions  as  laws,  and  which  we 
apply  to  explain  the  events  of  human  history  ;  expres- 
sions the  like  of  which  are  continually  occurring  in 
animated  public  discourses  upon  such  subjects  without 
exciting  a  thought  of  fatalism  ;  expressions  which  can 
be  represented  as  fatalism  only  when  stupidly  miscon- 
ceived or  willfully  perverted. 

The  same  course  of  remarks  applies  to  the  charge  of 
confounding  moral  distinctions.  Abundant  evidence 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  is  contained  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  this  volume,  and  in  the  programme  of  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  appendix.  Any  person  in  the 
least  degree  conversant  with  such  studies  will  instantly 
perceive  that  if  ever  there  was  a  doctrine  clearly  and 
undeniably  taught  in  the  world.  Cousin  teaches  the 
absolute  and  essential  difference  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  moral  distinctions; 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  doctrine  expressly  and  earnestly 
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opposed,  Cousin  opposes  ereiy  fonn  of  the  doctrine 
which  conibunds  moral  distiDctions.  The  absolute  ideb  * 
at  right  and  wrong  is  made  the  indiBpcusable  basis  of 
any  idea  of  obligation  or  duty,  of  merit  and  demerit, 
and  of  reward  and  pmuBhment ;  no  motive  of  virtnoiu 
actios  is  allowed  except  the  simple  idea  of  absolute 
obligation  grounded  apon  and  springing  necessarily  and 
immediately  from  the  absolute  conception  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  every  ibrm  of  the  selfish  system,  from  the 
grouest  to  the  most  refined,  is  repudiated ;  every 
motive  of  self-love  (from  that  which  makes  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  senses  the  rule  of  action  up  to  that  whidi 
obeys  in  form  the  will  of  (Hod  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
sequent advantage)  is  excluded  from  the  essence  of 
virtue.  JDo  right  for  the  sake  of  right,  without  regard 
to  consequences,  is  made  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
ethics.  All  this  may  be  seen  in  the  present  volume, 
and  the  same  views  are  expounded  systematically  and 
thoroughly  in  the  extended  discussion  of  this  subject 
already  referred  to — the  lectures  on  the  absolute  idea 
of  moral  good.  Cousin  is  one  of  the  most  decided  ad- 
vocates of  the  principles  of  essential  and  immntaUe 
morality  that  ever  wrote  :  Cudworth,  Butler,  and  Price, 
have  written  nothing  stronger,  nothing  clearer.  It 
would  not  be  a  grosser  falsehood,  nor  a  more  laughable 
blonder,  to  assert  that  the  systems'  of  Hobbes  and 
Jeremy  Bentham  recognize  disinterested  virtue  and  the 
esseutiAl  diflereuce  of  right  and  wrong,  than  has  been 
committed  by  this  person  in  asserting  that  Cousin 
denies  them.  Yet  carefully  withholding  from  his 
lead^s  all  these  abundant,  unambiguous,  systematic 
statements  of  Cousin,  and  presuming  (one  would  sup- 
pose) that  they  had  never  read,  and  would  never  read, 
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the  writings  which  he  wag  perverting ;  violating,  aldo, 
^  every  rule  of  interpretation  which  renders  it  possible 
ever  to  ascertain  from  language  a  writer'lr  opinions  or 
system ;  in  his  predetermination  to  make  out  a  case, 
he  has  culled  a  few  scattered  expressions  occurring  in 
the  course  of  some  rapid  reflections  upon  historical  and 
political  topics,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  represents 
Cousin  as  confounding  moral  distinctions  by  exalting 
fact  into  right :  expressions  which  no  more  justify  the 
charge  than  would  the  familiar  political  maxim  that  a 
probability  of  success  is  indispensable  to  justify  an  at- 
tempt to  revolutionize  a  government 

So  likewise  with  respect  to  the  chaige  of  Pantheism. 
Apparently  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  had  no 
precise  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Certain 
it  is  that  Cousin  is  no  Pantheist  in  any  of  the  senses 
in  which  the  word  is  ever  used  by  persons  entitled  to 
speak  upon  the  subject. 

Pantheism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
confounding  of  God  with  the  universe — denying  His 
distinct  substantial  existence,  and  making  him  merely 
the  collective  all  of  things.  It  may  be  of  two  sorts : 
materialj  when  the  substantial  existence  of  spiritual 
being  is  denied,  and  matter  is  made  the  only  substance 
of  which  the  collective  all  of  the  universe  is  composed ; 
or  idealj  when  the  substantial  existence  of  matter  is 
denied,  and  spiritual  being  made  the  only  substance. 

Pantheism,  in  the  less  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
is  the  confounding  of  the  universe  with  God — ^making 
God  the  sole  substantial  existence,  and  the  universe  of 
mind  and  matter  merely  phenomena  ;  thereby  destroy- 
ing human  personality,  fireedom,  etc. 
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Now,  Gousin  not  only  does  not  teach  Panthoism  in 
either  of  these  forms,  but,  on  the  contrftiy,  clearly  and 
ahnndantlj  exposes  and  confutes  them  alL  He  main- 
tains  the  eabstantial  existence  of  Ood  and  the  substan- 
tial existence  of  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter ;  of 
God  as  distinct  from  the  universe ;  of  Ood  aa  the  cause 
and  the  universe  the  e£F%ct ;  of  God  as  superior  to  the 
universe  by  all  the  BUperiority  of  an  infinite  uncreated 
substance  and  cause  over  all  finite  and  created  sab- 
stances  and  causes.  Yet  all  that  Cousin  says  expressly 
and  directly  on  this  subject  is  kept  out  of  view  by  the 
writer  of  the  article,  and  some  speculations  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  creati<]iL  to  God,  and  some  ezpreseions 
concerning  the  all-pervading  presence  and  energy  of 
God,  are  paraded  as  proof  of  FantheisnL 

Afl  to  the  speculations  about  the  creation  considered 
as  the  necessary  product  of  the  divine  activity :  I 
should  suppose  it  would  be  readily  admitted  by  any 
thinker  that  if  God  had  never  created  any  thing,  he 
would  never  have  exerted  his  power  out  of  himself, 
never  have  manifested  himself  I  should  suppose  it 
would  be  equally  admitted  to  be  natiuul  to  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  that  God,  as  an  infinite  personal 
cause,  a  free  potential  activity,  would  put  forth  or  ac- 
tualize his  power  in  some  determinate,  and  therefore 
finite  production,  that  is  to  say,  would  create.  I  do  , 
not  understand  Cousin  as  asserting  that  creation  is 
necessary  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  relative,  namely, 
to  our  conception  of  an  infinite  cause  personal  and  free. 
If  he  intended  the  assertion  as  absolute,  I  should  not 
adopt  it ;  but  certainly  I  should  never  dream  of  con- 
mdering  it  Pantheism  ;  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  Pan- 
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theism  than  with  Polytheism ;  and  as  to  the  lest  is 
perfectly  haHnless.*^ 

And  as  to  the  expressions  relating  to  the  all-pervad- 
ing  presence  and  energy  of  Gkxl  in  the  universe :  they 
are  the  same  sort  of  expressions  as  those  in  which  all 
elevated  meditation  on   the  Divine  Being  naturally 

*  In  sajing  that  I  should  not  adopt  it,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  may  not 
be  80,  or  that  there  is  not  some  ground  for  it  in  the  idea  on  whioh  it 
rests.  For  our  conception  of  the  human  will  as  an  active  power,  a 
power  of  volition,  involves  naturally  the  conception  that  it  is  a  power 
which,  when  the  conditiona  of  its  activity  are  supplied,  must  pass  into 
action  in  the  production  of  volitions— jet  without  destroying  the  flnee 
personality  of  man.  Even  the  necessarians,  who  midce  these  conditioos 
to  be  eauaes  ab  extrA,  do^  still,  many  of  4^em,  maintain  the  free  persoii- 
ality  ofman. 

With  respect  to  the  human  will,  we  all  admit  that  there  must  be  con- 
ditions of  its  activity ;  that  these  conditions  are  external  to  the  win,  and 
primarily  external  even  to  the  mind.  But,  prior  to  the  first  creative  act 
of  the  Divine  will,  there  existed  nothing  but  God ;  and  consequently  the 
conditions  of  the^^assing  into  activity  of  the  Divine  will  (if  such  there 
were)  must  have  been  entirely  within  the  nature  itself  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Cousin's  speculation  about  creation,  it  certainly 
k  true  that  the  Divine  will  has  passed  into  activity  and  created  the 
universe;  and  it  may  be  true  that  there  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Divine  will  a  necessity  of  its  passing  into  activity,  an  activity  jrhlch 
must  also  be  creative— a  necessity  equally  eternal,  groundless,  and  un- 
Ikthomablo  to  our  comprehension  as  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence itself  I  certainly  would  not  venture  either  to  assert  or  deny  that 
it  is  absolutely  so;  for  I  am  reverently  averse  to  all  speculations  which 
go  back  of  the  attributes  of  Qod  and  seek  to  penetrate  his  nature,  or 
which  proceed  upon  ideas  with  respect  to  his  nature  not  given  or  war- 
ranted by  revelation.  '*  Who  hy  searchiiig  can  find  tmt  the  Almighty  to 
jM^^tettonr*— -But  I  should  like  to  know  what  there  is  in  sudi  a  specu- 
ktioo  that  has  the  remotest  connection  with  Pantheism. 

At  the  same  time,  I  consider  the  necessity  of  creation  spoken  of  by 
Cousin  to  be  a  purely  hypothetical  necessity,  not  absolute  but  relative 
to  our  limited  conceptions ;  necessary,  that  is,  unless  we  would  conceive 
CM  to  remain  etemaUy  solitary  and  inactive. 
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Btters  itself ;  and  the  cluirge  of  Pantheum  would  lie 
eqnallf  against  nine  tenths  sf  the  most  accredited  de- 
Totboel  poetry,  and  gainst  the  Ro\y  Scriptuies  them- 
selves, which  speak  of  God  as  "  aU  in  all,"  and  of 
creatines  as  "  living,  moving,  and  having  their  being 
nr  Hm,"  etc.,  etc 

I  repeat,  then,  sommarily,  that  the  person  who  wrote 
the  article  in  question  has  imputed  to  Coosin  doctrines 
directly  the  opposite  of  those  which  he  explicitly  and 
positively  teaches,  doctrines  which  he  distinctly  and 
strencoosly  opposes :  and  the  mode  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  jnstiiy  his  imputations  involves  a  perversion 
of  thought  and  language  scarcely  less  incredible,  A 
parallel  argument  equally  valid  might  be  constructed 
to  prove  Cndworth  an  Atheist,  Bishop  Butler  an  In- 
fidel, and  Hr.  Thomas  Paine  a  Christian  believer  1 

The  article  also  attempts  to  confound  Cousin  with 
certain  German  philosophers.  As  to  this  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  system  of  Cousin  is  disttnguished  fixim 
each  and  all  those  German  systems  by  fundamental 
differences  of  principle.  A  professed  exposition  of 
modem  German  philosophy  is  also  given  in  this  article, 
patting  it  in  as  odious  a  light  as  possible,  for  the  sake 
of  casting  accumulated  odium  upon  Cousin  and  (per- 
haps chiefly)  upon  myself  Not  adopting  any  of  those 
German  systems,  nor  Bympathizing  with  their  theolog- 
ical spirit  and  tendency,  I  do  not  here  feel  cotnceTned 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  this  exposition.  Besides,  no 
thinker  tolerably  well  informed  on  the  subject  needs  be 
told  what  a,  superficial  and  insufficient  account  it  is. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  assemblage  of 
scraps  gathered  at  second  and  third  hand  from  ency- 
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olopedias,  reviews,  and  incidental  notices.  A  moment's 
gkmce  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  competent  judge  that 
it  was  never  formed  by  a  discriminating  philosophical 
mind  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources. 

These  are  the  leading  and  only  material  points  in 
the  article.  Almost  every  page  of  it,  however,  abounds 
with  particular  instances  of  bad  spirit  and  deficient 
capacity.  Its  arrogance  and  flippant  personalities,  its 
numerous  perversions  and  blunders,  both  in  logic  and 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  falsehood  of  its  lead- 
ing positions,  form  a  combination  equally  pitiable  and 
ludicrous.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  respecting  an  article  so  little  entitled, 
either  for  its  matter  or  its  spirit,  to  the  respect  of  any 
true  philosopher  ;  and  whose  only  value  to  the  genuine 
Christian,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  subject,  is  in  the  example  it  furnishes 
how  far  from  truth  and  propriety  one  may  be  led  who 
attempts,  imder  the  banner  of  religion,  to  excite  the 
odium  theologicum  against  another  by  presuming  on 
the  ignorance  and  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  those 
whom  he  addresses. 

As  to  myself,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
my  own  phUosophical  and  religious  opinions,  and  the 
character  of  my  instructions  are  well  known,  by  my 
friends,  colleagues,  and  pupils,  to  be  diametrically  op- 
posite to  any  of  the  false  and  dangerous  principles  with 
which  my  humble  name  is  attempted  to  be  connected : 
and  I  might  add  that  they  may  be  gathered  distinctly 
enough  by  the  public  even  from  the  few  things  which  I 
have  printed  on  these  subjects.*     I  take  leave  to  say 

<  In  an  article  published  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review^  in 
1884^  which  wai  deroted  to  showing  the  impossibility  oi  anj  absolute 
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thftt,  in  my  opinion,.!  have  done  no  such  wicked  or 
foolish  thing  as  willfully  or  ignontntly  to  promote  the 
aabrenion  of  my  own  fundamental  principles  on  points 
of  such  vital  importance  ;  and  I  can  not  but  add  that, 
BO  far  as  a  meie  opinion  ou  such  subjects  is  worth  any 
thing,  fifteen  years  devoted  to  philosophical  studiea, 
and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  the  way 
of  professional  duty,  may,  perhaps,  entitle  my  opinion 
to  as  much  provisional  force  as  that  of  the  individual 
who  has  seen  fit  to  become  my  assailant.  It  is  not 
pleasant  thus  to  speak  of  one's  own  opinions  and  writ- 
ings ;  and  I  should  not  presume  to  refer  to  my  slight 
productions,  but  for  the  attempt  made  in  the  article 
to  connect  my  name  with  opinions  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  I  hold.  I  am  not  apprehensive,  indeed, 
that  the  attempt  to  represent  me  as  introducing,  either 
knowingly  or  ignorantly  into  public  instruction,  a  work 
calculated  to  subvert  the  proper  belief  in  God,  in  the 
essential  difference  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  the  moral 
accountability  of  men,  will  have  its  intended  effect  with 
competent  judges.  Attempts  like  that  of  my  assailant, 
as  they  never  in  the  long  run  do  harm  to  the  party  as- 

■fttem  (^phOoaophj,  of  any  Bpecnlative  BolatioD  of  tbe  great  problema 
of  th«  bnnun  n^d,  and  tho  necessity  of  leaping  bj  toith  alone,  tba 
<^iBD  which  ■eparalM  the  infinite  from  Ut*  finite — aod  expreealj  eon' 
demniiiK  tbe  great  modern  Geiican  BjMomt.  Alio,  in  an  article  in  tbo 
•ame  jonnial  Ibr  1839,  defendiDg  the  easential  aod  immutabls  dUbrence 
of  right  and  immg,  on  tbe  grooads  of  Cadirorth  and  Butler,  against  tbe 
principlea  of  the  selfish  system.  Jiut  belbre  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
tid*  in  the  Princehn  Bevieu!,  I  had  also  printed,  in  connection  with 
WbeveH'a  Sermons  on  the  Fonodationt  of  Morals  (a  woi^  written  in  tbe 
■pint  <]t  Butter),  wreraJ  piecee  containing  riewa  respecting  the  Dirine 
existence  and  tho  nature  of  mora]  distinctions,  directlj  in  contradiction 
with  Ihoae  which  I  am  reprteented  aa  promotiag  hj  the  publication  <it 
Oooain't  examinatioQ  of  Lodce* 
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sailed,  bo  neither  do  they  do  the  assailant  any  good, 
and  (which  is  of  much  greater  importance)  they  will 
never  in  the  long  ran  promote  the  sacrec[  cause  of  traUi 
and  of  God. 

Kon  tali  auxilio  nee  defenaoribiis  istis. 

I  published  this  examination  of  Locke  because,  in- 
dependently of  any  systematic  peculiarities  of  the 
author,  and  independently  of  my  own  personal  opinion 
of  his  system,  I  believed  it  calculated  to  establish  the 
very  foundations  of  morality  and  religion  against  thd 
subversive  principles  of  Locke  and  Paley.  In  regard 
to  these  great  truths,  as  against  the  principles  and  sys- 
tematic results  of  the  Sensual  philosophy,  this  work  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Cudworth,  Price,  Butler,  Beid, 
and  Stewart.  C.  S.  Henry. 

Niw  ToBX  UmfMMTi;  October,  1841 
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So  I  wrote  fourteen  years  ago.  I  should  scarce  be 
able  to  believe  it  so  long  but  for  the  date — so  quickly 
do  the  years  pass.  What  I  then  wrote  I  have  not  read 
in  nearly  as  many  years  until  now ;  and  it  is  a  satis- 
fitction  to  me  to  find  at  this  distance  that  in  repelling 
the  false  and  odious  chaiges  brought  against  Cousin 
and  myself  in  the  article  in  the  Princeton  Review ,  and 
in  characterizing  its  manner  and  spirit,  I  kept  so  far 
within  the  allowable  limits  of  self-defense  against  such 
an  arrogant  and  insulting  attack.  I  have  nothing  now 
to  retract  or  regret  in  the  positions  I  took,  or  in  the 
language  I  employed.  There  are,  however,  a  few  things 
which  I  think  it  fit  at  this  time  to  add. 

As  ix>  the  charges  of  Fatalism,  Pantheism,  and  the 
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confounding  of  moral  distinctions,  the  readers  of  this 
volume  will  find  within  itt<  p^cs  the  clearest  proof  of 
their  untruth,  and  that  not  one  particle  of  abatement 
need  be  made  from  the  utmost  force  and  literal  strict- 
ness of  the  tenns  of  contradiction  and  coimter-asscrtion 
which  I  employed.  Thus  much  those  who  ha-ve  never 
seen  the  article  in  question  will  be  able  to  judge :  but 
they  can  not,  of  course,  have  any  conception  of  the 
multitude  of  minor  positions  and  coU°teral  utterances 
it  contuna,  equally  open,  in  the  view  of  every  well-in- 
formed thinker,  to  contradiction,  ar  1  even,  in  many 
coses,  to  counter-assertion  ;  nor  can  they  have  any 
adequate  impreaaion  of  the  exceedingly  bad  tone  and 
spirit  which  pervades  it  throughout :  and  so  they  may 
not  unnatarally  be  liable  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the 
exact  fitness  of  the  general  terms  in  which  I  character- 
ized it  in  tliese  respects.  Something,  therefore,  I  think 
it  right  to  add  in  my  own  justification,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  important  interests  of  truth  and  fsiimesa. 

Had  the  article  in  question  been,  like  that  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  production  of  a  learned  and 
profound  thinker,  thoroughly  comprehendinj^,  accurately 
expounding,  and  honorably  combating  the  system  of 
Cousin,  in  the  true  philo!jO})lucal  spirit  of  candor  and 
respect,  I  should  have  readily  yielded  to  it  the  same 
homage  of  cordial  admiration  as  I  expressed  fur  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  article,  whether,  as  to  the  rest,  I 
seceded  to  its  conclusions  or  not.  Had  it  even  been 
the  serious  and  candid  utterance  of  an  incompetent 
thinker,  disturbed  by  unaccustomed  expressions  and 
seumiiig  contradictions  to  the  great  religious  convictions 
which  arc  so  dear  to  the  religious  heart,  and  expnssing 
his  tears  without  dogmatism  or  eoutempt,  it  would  have 
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been  entitled  to  the  sincerest  respect.  But  it  wao 
throughout  a  calculated  appeal  to  religious  prejudices 
and  the  spirit  of  theological  hatred,  calculated  to  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  pious  alarm  of  the  sincere  and 
serious,  and  of  provoking  the  "iFoors  laugh"  of  the 
shallow  and  conceited. 

I  can  not,  perhaps,  better  make  good  what  I  say 
than  by  putting  in  contrast  the  spirit  of  these  two 
articles. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  criticism'  of  the  system  of 
Cousin  first  appeared  in  tho  Bdinburg  Review  in  1829; 
and  has  since  been  reprinted  in  his  volume  of  "  Dis- 
cussions in  Philosophy,  etc.,"  London,  1852,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  admirable  spirit  than  for  its  great 
philosophical  learning  and  profound  speculative  and 
critical  ability.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
pound a  system  which  he  at  the  same  time  professes 
not  to  understand.  He  docs  not  attempt  to  confute  it 
by  imputing  to  Cousin  opinions  which  he  knows  to  be 
repudiated  by  him ;  nor  by  forcing  upon  his  words  a 
meaning  in  which  they  are  not  used  by  him  ;  nor  by 
forcing  upon  his  system  consequences  which  it  does  not 
contain  ;  nor  by  detached  sentences  torn  alive  asunder 
from  the  living  whole,  where  only  they  can  be  rightly 
comprehended,  and,  perhaps,  thus  torn  asunder,  pre- 
senting— or  if  not  presenting  of  themselves,  made  by 
further  distortion  to  present — to  the  pious  horror  of 
the  unlearned  the  ghastly  semblance  of  some  impious 
error ;  nor,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  pious 
fear  and  hatri'd  in  which  he  knows  the  modem  German 
metaphysics  are  held,  does  he  get  up  an  exliibition  of 
grotesc^ue  absurdities  and   solemn  horror-sho\vs  from 
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tliat  soorce,  maMtig  his  readers  (who  miiy  know  no 
better)  beheve,  by  insmuation  or  assertion,  that  these 
absurdities  and  horrors  arc  part  and  parcel  of  Cousin's 
Bystem  too  ;  nor  does  he  take  every  opportunity  which 
a  malicious  ingenuity  can  find  or  make,  by  derogatory 
charges,  insinuations,  and  snccre,  to  pour  contempt  on 
the  personal  character  of  Cousin,  and  of  thoRO  whom  he 
takes  to  be  his  followers  ;  nor,  finally,  does  he  at  the 
last  leave  his  reader  without  any  clew  out  of  the  tan- 
gled labyrinth  he  had  involved  them  in,  that  is,  without 
giving  them  any  positive  philosophical  solution  of  the 
great  problems  he  had  raised,  or  informing  them 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  a  philosophical  solution  is  or  is 
not  possible. 

Contrary  to  all  this.  Sir  William  Hamilton  takes  upon 
himself  to  expound  the  system  of  Cousin,  because  h^ 
professes  to  understand  it ;  and  he  expounds  it  accur- 
atcly  and  adequately.  He  then  fixes  upon  a  prominent 
and  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Cousin's  system,  from 
which  he  dissents,  and  which  he  attemi)ts  to  confute — a 
point  which  constitutes  nearly  every  thing  that  is  at  all 
peculiar  in  Cousin's  system,  namely,  the  assertJoii  fo;^ 
man  of  the  power  of  attaining  the  infinite  as  a  |)OsitivL> 
in  knowledge,  grounded  in  the  fundamental  distinctiov 
Cousin  makes  between  spontaneous  and  reflect ivo 
reftson.  On  the  question  whether  a  philosophy  of  the 
nnconditioned  be  possible  for  man,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  and  how  far  a  positive  cognition  of  the  infinite 
is  possible,  he  lays  it  down  that  foar  answers  may  be 
given.  "  1.  The  Unconditioned  is  incognizable  and  in- 
conceivable ;  its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  con- 
ditioned, which  last  can  alono  be  positively  known  i,r 
conceived.    2.  It  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge  ;  but 
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its  notion,  as  a  regulative  principle  of  the  mind  itself, 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  negation  of  the  condi- 
tioned. 3.  It  is  cognizable,  but  not  conceivable  ;  it 
can  be  known  by  a  sinking  back  into  identity  with  the 
absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  consciousness  and 
reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  relative  and  the  diflFer- 
ent.  4.  It  is  cognizable  and  conceivable  by  conscious- 
ness and  reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and  plu- 
rality.— The  first  of  these  opinions  we  regard  as  true  ; 
the  second  is  held  by  Kant ;  the  third  by  Schelling ; 
and  the  last  by  our  author  [Cousin.]  " 

Of  these  four  opinions,  it  will  be  seen,  the  two  first 
deny,  and  the  two  last  assert,  the  possibility  of  a  pos- 
itive cognition  of  the  absolute  and  infinite.  Hamil- 
ton proceeds  to  expound  and  enforce  his  own  view,  in 
itself,  and  with  a  profound  criticism  of  the  other  opin- 
ions ;  and  he  as  accurately  and  carefully  discriminates 
Cousin's  system  in  its  contradiction  to  Kant's  and 
Schelling's,  as  to  his  own. , 

Now,  see  the  spirit  which  animates  him  as  a  phil- 
osophical controversialist. 

In  1829,  he  thus  speaks :  "  Condenmed  to  silence 
during  the  reign  of  Jesuit  ascendancy,  M.  Cousin,  after 
eight  years  of  honorable  retirement,  not  exempt  from 
persecution,  had  again  ascended  the  Chair  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  splendor  with  which  he  recommenced  his  aca- 
demical career  more  than  justified  the  expectation 
wliich  his  recent  celebrity  as  a  writer,  and  the  memory 
of  his  earlier  productions  had  inspired.  Two  thousand 
auditors  listened,  all  with  admiration,  many  with  en- 
thusiasm, to  the  eloquent  exposition  of  doctrine  in- 
telligible only  to  the  few ;  and  the  oral  discussion  of 
philosophy  awakened  in  Paris,  and  in  France,  an  in- 
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terest  ancxainpled  since  the  days  of  AbclarJ.  The 
daily  joumalg  found  it  Decessary  to  gratily,  hy  their 
earlier  summaries,  tho  im[>ittient  curiosity  of  the  puhlic; 
and  the  lectures  themselvCT,  taken  in  short-hunil  and 
corrected  hy  the  professor,  propagated  weekly  the  in- 
fluence of  his  instnictioD  to  the  remotest  provinces  of 

the  kingdom M.   Cousin   is  the  ajmstle 

of  Rationalism  in  France,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  doctrine  could  not  have  obtained  a  more  elo- 
<iaeat  or  devoted  advocate.  For  philosophy  ho  h&B 
Boficred  ;  to  her  ministry  he  haa  consecrated  liimsclf— 
devot*?d,  without  rBscne,  his  life  and  labors.  Nor  has 
he  approached  the  winctuary  with  unwaslicd  liauds. 
The  editor  of  Prochis  and  Descartes,  tlie  translator  and 
interpreter  of  Plato,  and  the  jiromised  expositor  of 
Kant,  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  tn  tlie  choice 
of  his  pursuits  ;  while  his  two  works,  under  the  title  of 
"Philosophical  Fr^ments,"  bear  ample  evidence  to 
the  learning,  elegance,  and  distinguished  ability  of  their 
author.  Taking  him.  all  in  all,  in  France  M.  Cousin 
stands  alone;  nor  can  we  contemplate  his  character  and 
accomplishments  toithoat  the  sincercst  admiration,  even 
vhilc  tee  dissent  from  the  most  prominent  princij>le  of 
his  philosophy."  "  The  development  of  his  system,  in 
all  its  points,  betrays  the  influence  of  Crcrninn  specula- 
tions on  his  opinions.  TTth  theory  is  not,  however,  a 
scheme  of  exclusive  Bationalism  ;  ou  the  contrary,  the 
pecoliarity  of  his  doctrine  oouBists  in  the  attempt  to 
combine  the  philosophy  of  esperience  sad  the  philosophy 
•  "JVom  tte  mo»t  prominent  priociplo  of  liis  pliilosophj."  So  it  now 
■taniis  in  tho  Tolumo  of  Lis  DiacuBsions,  1832  ;  ori(;inallj  ia  tlio  EiUn- 
bury  JieBktr  it  ttood," /rem  atauat  tvcry  jirincipliL"  Tho  iJleralion  ox- 
proaca  wliat  I  thought  it  nccrasary  to  indicnto  oa  the  extent  of  his 
mMDing  fn  the  introduction  to  tbo  first  edition  of  tliis  work  'm  1S34. 
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of  pure  rcafion  into  one."  Bo  wrote  Sir  William  Ham- 
iltou  in  1829.  Let,  113  8Ge  how  he  speaks  after  an  in- 
terval of  tWL'nty-three  years. 

In  a  nutc  to  the  reprint  of  thie  article,  in  the  volume 
of  "  Philowiphical  DiscuBsions,"  etc.,  in  1852,  speaking 
of  tlie  reluct*  1  undertook  tlie  article, 

at  the  requej  pier,  then  editor  of  the 

Edinbiirg  Re  )  say : 

"  Moreover  r  disinclined  to  the  un- 

dertaking, bei  hoove  me  to  come  for- 

ward  in  over''  certain  theorj',  which, 

however  pow  -  t  felt  altogether  unable 

to  admit ;  wl  Cousin,  was  a  pkUoao- 

plierfor  iv/iost  -.  ..acler  I  already  had  the 

loarviest  admiration — an  admiration  which  every  suc- 
ceeding year  has  only  augmented,  justified,  arid  con~ 
firmed.  Nor,  in  saying  this,  need  I  make  any  reserva- 
tion. For  I  admire  even  where  I  dissent ;  and  wereM, 
Cousin's  specidatione  on  the  absolute  utterly  abolished, 
to  him  would  still  remain  the  honor  of  doing  more 
himself,  and  of  contributing  more  to  lohat  has  been 
done  by  others,  in  the  furtherance  0/ an  enlightened 
philosophy  than  any  other  living  individual  in  France 
— /  migJit  say  in  Europe.  Mr.  Napier,  however,  was 
resolute  ;  it  was  the  first  number  of  the  Review  under 
his  direction,  and  the  criticism  was  hastily  written.  . 
.  .  .  The  illustrious  thinker,  against  one  of  whose 
doctrines  its  argmnent  is  directed,  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  whicli,  though  I  feel  their  generos- 
ity, I  am  ashamed  to  quote.  I  may,  however,  state 
that,  maintaining  always  his  opinion,  M,  Cousin  (what 
Is  rare,  especially  in  nietaphysical  discussions)  declared 
ihat  it  waa  neither  unfairly  combated  nor  imperfectly 
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imderBtood." — This  is  noble  1  And  it  is  a  noble  speo. 
tacle  to  see  two  snch  men,  pre-eminent  nbove  all  other 
men  of  the  age  for  philosophical  learning  and  ability, 
thns  illnstrating  the  beautiful  utterance  with  which 
Cousin  concludes  his  criticism  of  Locke :  "  The  true 
llose  of  History" — the  critical  history  of  philosophy — 
"  is  not  Hatred  but  Love." 

Add  to  this  the  dedication  prefixed  by  Bir  William 
Hamilton  to  his  great  edition  of  Beid's  Works : 

"To  ViCTOE  Cousin, 
"  Peer  of  France,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  this  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Kcid  is  dedicated,  not  only  in  token  of  the 
editor's  admiration  of  the  first  Philosopher  of  France, 
bat  as  a  tribute,  due  appropriately  and  pre-eminently 
to  the  Statesman,  through  whom  Scotland  has  been 
again  united  intellectually  to  her  old  political  ally, 
and  the  Author's  Writings  (the  best  result  of  Scottish 
speculation)  made  the  basis  of  Academical  Instruc- 
tion in  Philosophy  throughout  the  central  nation  of 
Europe." 

The  reader  may  thus  see  in  what  estimation  Cousin 
ia  held  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  follower  and 
great  expositor  of  Beid,  occupant  of  the  philosophical 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburg,  once  filled  by 
Beid,  speaking,  too,  at  tlic  intellectual  center  of  Pres- 
byterian Scotland,  himself  (as  I  gather)  a  Calvinist. 

Now,  let  us  contrast  the  language  of  respect  and 
admiration  held  by  Cousin's  great  Scottish  compeer 
with  the  arrogant  and  contcmirtuous  teruia  employed 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Princeton  Review. 
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1^^  IB  Ji  tone  of  BiTogancc  and  contempt  jjeiradinj; 
tlic;  wh'k-  artide.  which  can  not  be  adequately  exhibited  ; 
but  Ki^cimea^vf  the  sneering  insinuations,  odious  ini- 
puttttiuna,  an42j|p)1>econ]Lng  personalities  witli  wliich 
it  aboundK,  ono'of  its  Qumcrous  hlundcre  in  logio  and 
in  fact,  may  i 

After  an  in  li  is  somewhat  largely  oo- 
ciijiiod  witii  alwnt  utilitarianism,  Kd- 
wanlHiam,  Kb  lylorisro,  tlie  wiit«r  enters 
U|<<iu  the  taaki  ;  Cousin  with  the  odium 
"f  lieiiig  n  jiv*  it,  a  denier  of  moral  di»- 
tinutionH,  a  i&cred  Scriptures,  and  a 
«uI)vorter  of  ,,  etc.  But,  ns  prelimin- 
ary tii  tliiH,  w<            ^       at   Gcnnan   metaphysics 

was  a  fliinjT  already  in  extremely  had  odor  in  thia 
country,  he  gives  a  professed  exposition  of  the  systems 
of  Kant  and  the  later  German  philosophers,  the  man- 
ner and  object  of  wliich  I  liave  characterized  in  the 
preface  to  which  these  rcmarkB  are  added.  It  is  a  grand 
horrfir-Hhow,  a  set  of  mosaic  pictures  wrought  up  mainly 
out  of  detached  sentences  from  the  judgments  of  cer- 
tain theologians,  and  of  absurd  utterances  of  certain 
alleged  disciples  of  those  systems,  designed  to  awaken 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  pious  souls  ;  and,  all  along, 
the  reader  is  cxi)ected,  and  at  intervals  admoiushed, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  between  theae  German  systems 
and  Cousin's  system  there  is  little  difiercnce,  and 
nothing  to  choose.  Then  comes  the  more  extended 
and  formal  criticism  of  Cousin's  doctrines,  although  at 
every  convenient  point  the  box  of  German  horror-showa 
is  turne<I  round  again,  in  order  that  the  identity  of  the 
gliastly  lineaments  of  Teutonic  and  of  French  impiety 
may  ho  disclosed.     Such  i«  the  plan  and  purpose  of  tho 
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article.  Kow  more  particularly  for  the  maniiGf'  aod 
spirit  of  its  proccdare : 

Since  it  is  undeniable  that  Coosin  expressly  claims 
to  hold  the  Peraonalityof  Uqd,  the  personal  Freedom 
lK>th  of  God  and  man,  the  absolute  and  eternal  Dis- 
tinction of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  the  Dirine  origin  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  Christianity,  the  only  open  question 
for  a  fair-minded  critic  is,  whether  he  holds  them  by  a 
happy  inconsistency,  while  his  system  does  not  allow 
him  to  hold  them ;  and  tho  only  fair  way  of  settling 
this  question  is  by  a  rigorous  deduction  of  the  con- 
sequences which  flow  by  logical  necessity  from  hia 
grounding  principles.  But  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  has  not  so  proceeded.  In  fixing  upon  Cousin 
the  odious  charges  he  brings,  his  method  is  mainly  that 
of  forcing  upon  passages,  detached  from  the  connect  ions 
where  they  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  a  sense  not 
intended  by  the  author  ;  or,  in  cases  where  it  is  just 
possible  to  put  a  bad  interpretation  upon  them,  assum- 
ing it  to  be  the  true  interpretation— construing  col- 
lateral and  unsystematic  utterances,  not  by  the  sj-stcm 
OT  by  the  systematic  utterances  of  the  author,  as 
&imesB  requiR'B,  but  the  system  by  them,  forcing  from 
words  and  sentences  inferences  not  contained  in  them, 
and  contrary  to  the  author's  express  assertions  ;  and 
finally,  culling  and  picMng  with  special  pains  every 
expression  that  could  be  distorte<l  into  some  odious  or 
ridiculous  point  of  viaw.  There  is  no  thinker  in  tho 
world  who  might  not  in  this  way  be  made  odious  or 
amtemptiblc  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  and  ignorant. 

And  here  I  may  refer  to  one  of  those  nimicrous  notes 
in  which  all  along  the  reviewer  strives  to  throw  personal 
odium  upon  those  he  opposes ;  "  Dr.  Henry,  who  seems 
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anxiouB  to  give  his  readers  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
philosophic  temperament  of  M.  Cousin,  says  that  'ho 
rarely  speaks  ia  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  he  takes 
part  in  the  discussions  of  that  body  only  when  some 
question  relating  to  public  instruction  is  before  the 
Chamber,  or  on  extremely  rare  occasions,  etc/  Dr. 
Henry  calculates  rather  largely  upon  the  ignorance  of 
his  readers  as  to  the  transactions  and  debates  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers.  We  need  only  refer,  in 
illustration  of  the  philosophic  elevation  of  M.  Cousin, 
to  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  that  ever  occurred 
in  any  legislative  body,  in  which  this  gentleman,  in  a 
debate  upon  the  question  of  Spanish  intervention,  gave 
the  lie  direct  to  Count  Mold,  one  of  the  ministry." 

A  man  must  be  anxious  to  find  occasion  for  sneering 
insinuations  who  could  write  such  a  comment  upon 
such  a  statement  as  mine.  I  do  not  think  it  evinces 
any  anxiety  of  any  sort.  But  a  person  disposed  to 
think  evil,  and  say  evil  can  always  find  something  evil 
to  think  and  to  say ;  and  so  the  reviewer  contrives  to 
make  out  of  this  little  sentence  several  derogatory 
charges  against  Cousin  and  myself.  And  his  logic  in 
the  case  is  as  admirable  as  his  spirit  is  amiable.  Cousin, 
it  would  seem,  once  lost  his  temper.  Suppose  it  to  bo 
so.  Can  this  be  fairly  called  an  "  illustration"  of  liis 
character.^  Does  it  justify  the  sweeping  charge  of 
habitual  want  of  self-control,  and  even  of  moderation  ? 
But  suppose  it  docs.  What  has  that  to  do  with  what 
'.  said  ?  If  the  reviewer  had  quoted  the  whole  of  my 
jcntence— ()f  which,  however,  he  chose  to  quote  only 
'jalf — his  readers  would  have  seen  that  I  was  sj)caking 
•)f  Cousin  as  '^  destitute  of  political  ambition."  What 
then  if  Cousin  did  on  one  occasion  lose  his  temper ; 
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what  if  he  be  moteover  the  gcserally  infirm-tempeied 
man  his  critic  inainuatea  ?  That  does  not  prove  me 
in  the  wrong  in  speaking  of  his  want  of  pohtical  am- 
bition. Stilt  less  does  it  jiistif^r  the  insinuation  that  I 
am  anxions  to  gain  him  credit  for  moderation  of  tem- 
per. And  least  ot  all  does  it  justify  the  charge  that  I 
have  attempted  to  do  so  knowing  it  to  be  mideserved, 
and  with  a  calculated  reliance  upon  the  ignorance  of 
my  readers.  What  a  compUcation  of  unfairnesB  of 
spirit  and  of  Ic^cal  Wandering !  A  particular  incident 
fii8t  made  the  basis  of  a  sweeping  judgment  gainst 
Cousin,  and  then,  by  an  irrelevant  application — an  un- 
conscioas  or  a  willful  ignoratio  elenchi—msAe  the  basis 
of  a  twofold  odious  charge  against  me  I  The  article 
abounds  with  such  things. 

The  reviewer  speaks  of  Cousin's  philosophy  as  "  to 

the  last  degree  superficial  and  conceited 

making  pretensions  to  extraordinaiy  profoundness,  but 
skimming  the  surface  of  things."  .  .  .  employing 
"a  witch  jargon,  which,  when  penetrated  with  infinite 
pains,  contains  only  some  old  truth  then  '  made  .use  of 
to  pass  off  a  thousand  nothings  with ;' "  yet  he  pro- 
nounces it  a  "  system  of  abominations,"  although  he 
finds  it  "difficult  to  define  precisely  how  far"  it  "agrees 
with  the  misahapen  phautasies"  of  German  philosophv 
ho  had  produced  to  view,  because,  "  when  langi^jS' 
ceases  to  be  the  representative  of  ideas,  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  what  are  intended  to  ho  equivalent  forms  of 
speech." 

"  We  are  further  embarrassed,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  Bystcni,  by  the  material 
considcmtion  that  no  full  exposition  of  it  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world It  is  too  early  to  pro- 
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nounce  t)f  it,  as  Dr.  Heniy  has  done,  ^  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct scientific  theory,  having  its  method,  its  principle, 
and  its  consequences/  ....  Nor  are  we  will- 
ing to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Henry,  unless 
some  of  the  letters  of  M.  Cousin  *  to  the  present  trans- 
lator,' contain  a  more  full  and  systematic  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  eclecticism  than  is  to  be  found  in  his 
published  writings."* 

In  the  same  tone,  by  way  of  justifying,  perhaps,  his 
want  of  deference  to  my  judgment,  he  proceeds  to  point 
out  a  contradiction,  as  he  supposes,  between  my  state- 
ment of  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Cousin's  sys- 
tem, contained  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and 
that  in  the  second — ^namely,  that  I  had  represented  it 
in  the  first  edition  to  consist  in  Cousin's  "  distinction 
between  the  spontaneous  and  reflective  reason,"  and  in 
the  second,  in  his  ^^  attempt  to  fix  the  infinite  as  a  posi- 
tive in  knowledge."  This  criticism  shows  not  only  his 
want  of  deference  for  my  judgment,  but  some  other 
things  besides.  The  intelligent  and  candid  reader  will 
see,  however,  that  the  two  things  thus  put  in  contra- 
diction are  only  two  points  of  view  of  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  it  is  in  the  "  distinction  between  the  spontane- 
ous and  reflective  reason,"  that  Cousin's  assertion  of 

'*'  In  this  oonnection  ho  has  a  noto  snooring  at  Cousizi  and  myself  for 
our  Tanitj:  **Dr.  Homy/'  he  says,  *'may  have  soarces  of  information 
that  are  not  open  to  the  public.  Ho  has  taken  caro  not  to  leave  his 
renders  ignorant  that  he  is  in  correspondence  with  M.  Cousin.  It  was 
Itanlly  necessary  to  inform  the  public  that  he  was  '  indebted  to  M.  Cousin 
hiniHclf  for  a  copy*  of  the  highly  eulogistic  memoir  IVom  which  ho  has 
compiled  his  biographical  notices  of  this  philosopher."  The  fact  of  my 
correspondence  with  Cousin  is  also  snccringly  referred  to  in  several 
other  places.  I  hoi>o  candid  and  kindly-disjKJsed  persons  will  not  on 
this  account  impute  to  mo  a  rain-gloriousness  of  which  I  certainly  was 
not  conscious. 
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"  the  infinite  as  a  poaitive  in  knowledge"  is  grounded — 
the  former  is  the  principle  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
consequence  ;  moreover,  the  reviewer  might  have  en- 
abled his  readers  to  see  tills  in  the  very  sentence  he 
qnotes  from  in  the  first  edition,  if  he  had  quoted  the 
whole  of  it ;  for  it  is  there  said  :  "  in  this  distinction 
between  the  spontaneous  and  reflective  intelligcuee  ; 
in  the  recognition  of  the  former  as  anterior,  .... 
and  immediatelif  and  positively  cognizant  <^the  infinite, 
no  less  than  of  the  finite  ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  the 
principle  which  with  its  consequences  constitutes  and 
determines  the  peculiar  system  of  M.  Cousin." 

In  B  Eomilar  spirit,  and  with  like  justice,  he  character- 
izes "  the  afiectation  and  charlatanry  of'the  title  of 
eclecticism,  as  applied  to  M.  Cousin's  philosophy,  deny- 
ing its  fitness  (after  misconceiving  its  import),  laugh- 
ing at  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  by  the  author,  and 
finally  signalizing  his  humble  editor  as  guilty  of  a 
"strange  confusion  of  ideas"  bocause  I  had  said  that 
the  eclectic  character  of  Cousin's  philosophy  "  consists 
precisely  in  the  pretension  of  applying  its  own  distinct- 
ive principles  to  the  criticism  of  all  other  systems,  dis- 
criminating in  each  its  part  of  truth  and  its  part  of 
error — and  combining  the  part  of  truth  found  in  every 
partial,  czclosive,  and  therefore  erroneous  system,  into 
a  higher  comprehensive  system."  And  the  contradic- 
tion he  finds  here  is,  in  his  view,  "  that  the  test  to  be 
applied  implies  the  existence  of  a  philosophical  creed, 
and  yet  this  creed  is  still  to  bo  formed  from  the  parts 
of  truth  extracted,  by  the  apphcation  of  itself  to  all 
others  1"  If  this  were  a  right  representation  of  my 
meaning,  his  point  would  certainly  bo  woU  taken  ;  but 
I  said  nothing  wliich  indicates  tliat  the  object  of  tlio 
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eclectic  process  is  to  ^^  form  a  creed/'  It  is  a  ciitical 
method  of  applying  to  the  history  of  philosophy  a  sys- 
tem already  formed  by  psychological  observation,  Ihc 
result  of  which  wiQ  be  a  comprehensive  system  that 
will  be  fomid  to  be  the  comiterpart  of  the  system  pre- 
viously derived  from  the  analysis  of  consciousness. 
This  ought  to  have  been  clear  enough ;  for  Cousin 
(notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  reviewer  to  the 
contrary)  gives  a  complete  exposition  of  his  system, 
and  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  it^  as  found  in  the  analy- 
sis of  consciousness,  before  he  applies  it  to  the  criticism 
of  other  systems  as  a  method  of  eclecticism.  But  on 
this  point  enough  is  elsewhere  said.  I  wiQ  only  add 
that  Sir  Wffiiam  Hamilton  foimd  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  proper  discrimination,  and  saw  no  absurdity  to 
signalize.  In  fine,  as  to  his  alleged  inability  to  ^^  put 
his  readers  in  possession  of  M.  Cousin's  complete  sys- 
tem," I  have  merely  to  say  that  ample  materials  for 
doing  so  were  before  him  in  the  two  works  from  which 
he  quotes.  Hamilton,  writing  ten  years  earlier,  found 
no  trouble  on  this  score. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulty,  embarrassment, 
and  inability  he  professes,  the  reviewer  does  at  length 
proceed  to  an  exposition  of  Cousin's  system  ;  but,  oddly 
enough,  ho  adds  at  the  end  :  "  it  is  perliaps  a  work  of 
supererogatum  to  say  that  it  is  given  in  the  author's 
own  phraseology,  though  abridged,  since  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  acquit  us  of  the  ability  to  construct  it 
ourselves"  1  It  might  be  asked  what  he  means  by 
this  ?  That  he  does  not  understand  the  system  ho 
thus  sets  forth  in  the  authors  phraseology  ?  By  what 
right,  tJicn,  assume  to  criticise  it  ?  But  to  the  work  of 
criticism  he  proceeds ;  and  a  marvelous  criticism  it  is. 
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"  Wfl  can  now,"  ho  Bays,  "  show  the  reader  the  ground 
which  M.  CouBin'a  ])hilosophy  affords  him  -for  a  belief 
in  the  objective  exietence  of  the  world  acd  of  God," 
namely,  in  the  pure  affirmation  or  spontaneous,  unre- 
flectiTe  perception  of  reason. 

Passing  orer  a  number  of  misconceptiouB  or  perver- 
sions, which  it  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  signalize 
and  expose,  we  come  to  the  consequence  he  deduces 
from  Cousin's  doctrine :  "  We  must,  therefore,"  says 
the  critic,  "  find  this  '  pure  affirmation'  in  our  con- 
sciousness, or  admit,  in  deference  to  M.  Cousin's  logic, 
that  it  exists  there,  though  bo  brightly  that  we  can  not 
see  it,  before  we  can  believe  in  any  otgective  existence"! 
This  logic  is  to  me  most  wonderful,  going,  as  it  does, 
upon  an  asaomption  contradicted  in  the  experience  of 
the  great  mass  of  men  every  day  and  hour— the  as- 
sumption that  men  can  not  exercise  faculties  whose 
operations  they  do  not  analyze  I  Just  as  if  men  can  not 
accept  the  truth  imposed  upon  them  by  the  necessary 
convictions  of  reason,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
able  to  state  those  convictions  in  the  shape  of  fonn- 
ulated  principles,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  lees  able  to 
see  at  once  into  tho  fact  (so  very  obvious,  however,  to 
the  thinker)  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  which  re- 
flection now  recognizes  and  formulates  as  necessary 
laws  of  thought,  or  fundamental  principles  of  behef, 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  mind  anterior  to  reflec- 
tion (else  they  never  could  have  become  matter  for 
retlcction),  and  must,  therefore,  primitively  have  been 
precisely  of  the  nature  Cousin  assigne  to  them,  namely, 
siJ">iitaneoU8,  unreflMtive ;  and  finally,  just  aa  though 
the  nccoflsary  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  not  be  for 
men  a  ground  of  belief  in   Qod,  even   though   they 
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should  be  as  unable,  as  the  critic  supposes,  ever  to  see 
into  or  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Cousin's  further 
speculation,  ,by  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
Divine  existence  is  not  only  a  belief,  but  a  cognition  ! 
It  is  precisely  this  speculation  about  the  immediate 
and  positive  cognition  of  the  infinite  as  primitively 
given  in  the  spontaneous  reason,  that  Hamilton  com- 
bats ;  but  he  does  not  dream  of  deducing  from  it  any 
such  consequence  as  this  reviewer's.  He  never  imagines 
that  it  removes  any  of  the  old  grounds  of  human  faith 
in  Grod  ;  if  it  adds  nothing,  it  takes  nothing  away.  As 
to  the  rest,  this  is  a  point  on  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  there  will  perhaps  always  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Truly  great  men  and  truly  profound  thinkers 
will,  however,  I  hope,  follow  the  example  of  Hamilton 
and  Cousin,  and  differ  with  a  clear  intelligence  and  fair 
treatment  of  each  other's  doctrines  and  arguments,  and 
with  mutual  respect  and  admiration  for  each  other's 
persons ;  while  those  who  are  neither  truly  great  men, 
nor  profound  thinkers,  such  of  them  as  enter  into  the 
controversy  at  all,  will  probably  continue  to  take  sides 
as  the  prejudices  of  education  incline  them,  or  the 
imagined  interests  of  religion  impel  them,  and  will 
continue  to  display  their  incapacity  to  comprehend  the 
great  men  who  differ  from  each  other,  or  to  respect  the 
persons  of  those  who  differ  from  themselves — making 
up  too  often  for  the  want  of  the  true  philosophical 
spirit  by  the  abundance  of  their  Christian  zeal  in  pljnng 
the  argumcntum  ad  invidiam,  by  calculated  appeals  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  unreflecting  multitude.  But  the 
reviewer  goes  on  to  point  out  "other  results  of  the 
non-subjectivity  of  the  spontaneous  reason  which  are 
more  startling/'     Here  we  have  the  charge  of  pantho- 
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ism— a  Btartling  charge,  but  more  startling  ae  a  gro- 
tesqne  perversion  of  the  principle  than  as  a  legitimate 
result  of  it.  At  the  Eame  time  it  may  be  leadily  ad- 
mitted, that  in  the  passo^s  quoted  in  this  connection, 
there  are  some  expressions  which  a  person,  predeter- 
mined to  make  out  a  jmint,  might  plausibly  put  for- 
ward 88  pantheiBtic,  and  which  a  reader  predisposed  to 
believe  the  chai^,  and  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  author's  writings,  might  naturally  receive  as  such. 
And  the  eame  may  be  said  of  numerous  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  to  any  candid  and  competent 
thinker,  who  proceeds  upon  the  only  fair  rule  of  inter- 
pretation in  the  case  of  ambiguoiis  or  unguarded  ex- 
pressions— ^namely,  that  of  explaining  what  an  anthor 
says  by  its  special  purpose,  and  by  what  he  says  more 
officisilyaud  expressly  in  other  places,  it  will  be  evident 
that  these  expressions,  occurring  where  they  do,  are 
directed  gainst  the  Scholastic  way  of  considering  God, 
which  tends  to  make  him  but  an  abstraction  instead 
of  the  Living  God  ;  and  so  in  the  unguarded  fervor 
with  which  he  repudiates  the  "  dead  God"  of  the 
Schoolmen,  he  may  seem  to  set  forth  "the  grosser  God 
of  pantheism." 

Now,  the  principal  passage  which  the  reviewer  quotes 
in  proof  of  Cousin's  pantheism,  is  only  the  latter  part 
of  a  sentence,  of  which  the  first  part — not  quoted — 
expressly  shows  the  special  purport,  and  limits  the 
sense  of  the  expressionH  he  does  quote.  His  object  is 
precisely  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  "an  abstract  God,  a 
solitary  long,  exiled  away  from  the  creation  upon  the 
wilitary  throne  of  a  silent  eternity,  and  of  an  absolute 
existence  which  resembles  the  annihilation  of  existence." 
Then  follow  the  expressions  quoted  by  the  reviowcr  ; 
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^^  He  IS  a  Gk)d  at  once  trae  and  real,  at  once  gabstanoe 
and  cause,  always  substance  and  always  cause,  being 
substance  only  so  far  as  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  so 
far  as  he  is  substance  ;  that  is  to  say,  being  absolute 
cause,  one  and  many,  eternity  and  time,  space  and 
number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibility  and  totality, 
principle,  end,  and  center,  at  the  summit  of  being  and 
at  its  lowest  degree,  infinite  and  finite  together,  triple 
in  word ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  God  and 
nature  and  humanity.  In  fact,  if  Gtod  be  not  every 
thing,  he  is  nothing/' 

Now,  no  matter  how  startling  these  expressions  may 
seem  (and  they  are  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  me),  yet 
thus  torn  from  the  preamble  which  should  govern  their 
interpretation  and  presented  alone— the  juridical  mind 
will  appreciate  the  remark — ^it  is  a  violation  of  the 
simplest  rule  of  just  criticism  to  insist  that  they  mean 
pantheism,  and  can  mean  nothing  else,  especiaUy  since 
Cousin  elsewhere  in  the  strongest  terms  combats  and 
confutes  every  form  of  the  pantheistic  conception  of 
Qod.  The  reader  will  find  the  proof  of  this  in  the 
additional  pieces  in  this  volume.  Many  others  might 
be  cited  where  he  speaks  directly  on  this  point.  I  will 
adduce  but  two : 

Combating  pantheism  (Works,  Ist  series,  vol.  iL 
Course  of  1818,  p.  888),  he  says  f 

"  God  is  infinite,  absolutely  infinite  in  his  essence, 
and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  an  indefinite  series 
equals  the  infinite  ;  for,  after  all.  the  indefinite  is  only 
the  finite  multiplied  by  itself.  The  World  is  a  whole 
wliich  has  its  harmony,  for  God  could  have  produced 
only  a  work  complete  and  harmonious.  The  harmony  of 
the  world  reflects  the  unity  of  God,  just  as  its  indefinite 
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qoantity  is  the  defective  sign  of  the  infinitude  of  Qod. 
To  say  that  the  world  is  God,  is  to  admit  nothing  but 
the  world  ;  it  is  to  deny  God.  Give  it  any  name  you 
please,  it  is  nt  bottom  atheism." 

So  in  his  Introduction  to  Pascal's  Thoughts,  p.  xiii,  ' 
he  says :  "  Let  us  speak  without  circumlocution.  What 
is  pantheism'  ?  It  is  not  a  disguised  atheism,  as  it  has 
been  called.  No :  it  is  avowed  atheism.  To  say,  in 
the  presence  o{  this  universe,  vast,  beautiful,  munifi- 
cent as  it  is :  God  is  there  entire,  behold  G^,  there  is 
no  other — this  is  to  say,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that 
there  is  no  God,  for  it  is  to  say  that  the  universe  has 
not  a  carise  essentially  difierent  from  its  effects."  Many 
similar  citations,  as  I  have  said,  might  be  made. 

Cousin,  then,  is  no  Pantheist.  We  have  his  ex- 
pUcit  condemnation  of  it.  He  does  not  confound  God 
with  the  universe.  And  to  say  that  he  is  a  pantheist 
in  the  improper  sense  in  which  the  word  is  sometimes 
used,  to  say,  that  is,  that  he  confounds  the  universe 
with  God,  is  equally  at  variance  with  hundreds  of  ex- 
plicit utterances  of  his.  It  would  be  suicidal  to  his 
system  ;  it  would  be  in  palpable  ctmtradiction  with  the 
numerous  critical  conl'utations  he  has  constructed 
against  every  form  of  resolving  the  universe  of  mind 
and  matter  into  more  phenomena.  It  is  the  very  scope 
of  his  philosophy  to  establish  the  objective  rcahty  and 
the  substantial  existence  of  the  universe  of  mind  and 
matter,  as  distinct  from  God. 

The  candid  tliinkcr  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  ex- 
pressions quoted  by  tlio  reviewer,  whatever  they  may 
mean,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  pantheism,  in  the 
intention  of  their  author.  The  attempt  to  harmonize 
them  with  his  manifold  explicit  declarations,  is  re- 
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quii*ed  by  the  sim|4c8t  rule  of  justice.  And  the  candid 
thinker  will,  I  apprehend,  find  no  more  diflSculty  in 
considering  them  as  fervid,  exaggerated  expressions  of 
the  all-pervading  presence  and  energy  of  the  living  God 
in  the  universe,  than  he  does  in  putting  the  like  inter- 
pretation upon  many  similar  passages  of  holy  Scripture. 
Yet  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
article  under  consideration,  that  the  writer  should  speak 
of  Cousin  as  "  not  permitting  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to 
rest  upon  the  pantheistical  tendency  of  his  philosophy," 
and  of  his  "  attempting  to  forestall  the  charge  of  pan- 
theism," by  the  "  not  very  creditable  artifice  of  i)ro- 
nouncing  it  the  bugbear  of  feeble  imaginations" — 
thereby  intimating  to  his  readers  that  Cousin  speaks 
as  one  having  taken  pantheism  under  Iiis  protection, 
and  so  wishing  to  discredit  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  dislike  it ;  whereas,  the  very  reverse  (as  may  be 
seen  above)  is  the  case,  and  Cousin,  disliking  it  as 
much  as  they,  only  wishes  to  guard  his  readers  from 
the  folly  of  seeing  pantheism  in  every  thing,  and  not 
kn6wing  when  it  is  uttered  or  when  it  is  combated. 

Then  follows  a  representation  of  Cousin's  views  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  comprehensibility  of  the 
Divine  being — made  up  partly  of  quotations  quite  un- 
objectionable, I  apprehend,  to  most  thinkers,  but  which 
the  reviewer  appears  to  have  made  because  he  thought 
they  would  be  considered  otherwise,  and  partly  of  gross 
perversions  of  Cousin's  views,  effected  by  leaving  out 
some  material  part  of  his  expression  of  them.  But  on 
this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  piece  in  tliis 
volume.  In  this  connection  the  reviewer  talks  of  the 
"  admirable  contrast  between  the  pert  seli-sufticicncy 
of  M.  Cousin  and  the  humble  truth-loving  spirit  of  the 
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illuBtrioos  Descartes,  who  is  honored  and  landed  [by 
Cousin]  as  the  author  of  the  psychological  method,  and 
the  founder  of  the  ideal  school  of  philosophy.  Cousin 
calls  hiniBelf  one  of  the  song  of  Descartes.  Degenerate 
son  of  a  noble  sire  I  Compare  the  modest  caution  of 
the  one  with  the  all-embracing  arrogancfr  of  the  other." 
Then  he  gives  a  quotation  from  Descartes,  containing  a 
very  sound  remark,  almost  a  philosophical  common- 
place, which  Coufiia  wonld  bo  the  lost  man  in  the  world 
to  deny.  "  We  could  quote  much,"  he  goes  on  to  add, 
"  to  the  same  effect  from  Leibnitz,  to  whom  M.  Cousin 
does  homage  'as  the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers.' 
These  were  men  who  were  seeking,  with  passionate 
earnestness  after  truth ;  they  were  not  tbunding  new 
Bchoola  in  phOosopfay.  They  were  men  of  large  powers 
and  large  attainments,  and  could  afford  to  confess  ig- 
nomnce  where  it  is  folly  to  be  wise."  This  of  course  is 
intended-  to  imply  that  Cousin  is  wanting  ia  camest- 
ncBS  after  truth,  in  lai^  powers,  etc.,  and  can  not  af- 
ford to  confess  ignorance  where  it  is  folly  to  be  wise. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  news  to  the  learned  reader  that 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  were  "  not  founding  schools  in 
philosophy  ;"  and  it  may  puzzle  him  to  see  why  Consin 
should  be  jeered  at  even  if  he  were,  as  is  insinuated, 
engaged  in  that  business. 

We  are  tojd  by  the  reviewer  "  that  with  this  for  his 
point  of  departure"— his  view  on  the  relative  comprc- 
hcnsihility  and  incomprehensibihty  of  God — "it  is  not 
surprising  that  M.  Cousin  should  be  led  to  reject  en- 
tirely the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  in  his 
place  a  shadowy  abstraction"  !  But  such  a  point-blank 
slander  as  this  is  surprising  to  mo,  even  from  the  WTiter 
of  this  article.     Cousin's  God  a  shadowy  abstraction  1 
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This  is  the  last  charge  in  the  world  I  should  ever  im* 
agine  would  be  made.  God  turned  into  an  abstraction  \ 
It  is  the  very  thing  of  all  others  he  combats.  I  confess 
myself  totally  unable  to  comprehend  how  any  man 
should  have  any  notion  of  what  he  is  talking  about 
who  makes  such  a  charge. 

Next  we  have  a  long  jeering  comment  upon  Cousin's 
assertions  about  the  impossibility  of  atheism,  which, 
however,  he  takes  as  amounting  to  nothing,  and  in  spite 
of  which  he  declares  Cousin  to  be  quite  as  much  an 
atheist  as  Lcucippus,  Spinoza,  and  La  Place,  only  the 
latter  were  more  "  candid  1"  This  is  connected  with 
some  curious  criticisms  on  the  ideas  of  Spinoza  and 
others  about  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  their  de- 
monstration of  its  impossibility,  as  compared  with 
Cousin's  demonstration  of  its  possibility  and  necessity, 
going  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
his  ground  and  theirs.  This  will  be  edifying  to  the 
learned  reader.  On  this  point,  of  the  idea  of  creation 
as  necessary,  enough  is  elsewhere  said. 

Again :  while  Cousin  is  charged  with  atheism,  it  is 
admitted  that  "  he  never  fails  in  polite  respect  to  relig- 
ion ;"  but  his  expressions  of  respect  and  vcneratien  are 
jeeringly  characterized  as  the  "  deferential  and  smirk- 
ing politeness  of  a  French  petit  maUre"  So,  too,  it  is 
said,  "  he  is  studiously  polite  to  Christianity  f  but  his 
politeness  is  represented,  in  one  place,  as  a  "conde- 
scending patronage,''  and  in  another,  as  a  hypocritical 
guise y  like  that  of  the  old  French  Encyclopedists, 
assumed  in  order  the  more  easily  to  overthrow  it ; 
"but,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "unless  it  be  to  blind 
the  eyes  and  evade  the  aru\  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
which  in  Catholic  countries  holds  watch  over  the  press, 
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we  do  not  see  what  good  pnrpoBe  can  be  effected  by  bo 
tbin  a  difigaise  as  tbat  aBsumed  by  M.  Cousin.  He 
surely  can  Dot  imagine  that  tbo  most  ordinary  intelli- 
gence could  fiiil  to  penetrate  iheflimey  hypocrisy"!  I 
wonder  if  tbe  writer  was  unconscioos  of  the  enormity 
of  this  charge,  I  wonder  if  he  was  miaware  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  philosophical  con- 
troversy. I  wonder  whether  he  did  not  know  that  it 
was  an  outrage  upon  the  decencies  of  any  kind  of  public 
debate,  Eocb  as  upright  and  honorable  men  every  where 
look  upon  with  reprobation,  such  as  they  expect  to  seo 
only  in  the  lowest  organs  of  political  party  rancor.  In 
my  judgment,  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  any  intelli- 
gence, ordinary  or  extraordinary,  to  see  from  Cousin's 
writings,  that  this  atrocious  charge  of  "  hypocrisy,"  is 
one  to  which  Cousin  is  juatly  obnoxious — his  very  tem- 
perament makes  it  incredible  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  it  may 
readily  be  believed  be  speaks  with  his  whole  heart  when 
he  speaks  (as  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good)  to  the 
young  men  of  Franco  on  this  wise :  "  Far  be  from 
you  that  sad  philosophy  which  preaches  to  you  mate- 
rialism and  atheism  as  doctrines  to  regenerate  the 
world  ;  they  kill,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  regenerate. 
Nor  listen  you  to  those  superficial  spirits  who  give 
themselves  out  as  profound  thinkers,  bccanse,  after 
Voltaire,  they  have  discovered  difEculties  in  Christian- 
ity ;  measqre  your  progress  in  philosophy  by  your  prog- 
ress in  tender  veiieration  for  the  Gospel."  They  will 
readily  believe  him  sincere  in  that  noble  passage  (too 
long  to  quote  here)  in  which  he  explains  binieelf  con- 
cerning true  religion  and  true  philoso]>hy,  as  naturally 
and  necessarily  allied,  differing  iu  form,  in  language, 
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but  never  in  substance ;  calling  up  before  the  mind^s 
eye  St.  Augustine  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  faithful 
in  the  Church  of  Hippone,  and  St.  Augustine,  the  acute 
and  profound  metaphysician,  combating  the  Acade- 
micians with  their  own  arms — two  diflFerent  men  in  one 
person,  as  different  as  possible  in  forms  of  utterance, 
yet  the  same  in  the  harmony,  the  sameness  of  the 
truth.« 

Following  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  we  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  Cousin's  philoso- 
phy on  revelation.  It  is  impossible  within  our  limits 
to  show  all  the  gross  perversions  and  absurd  blunders 
of  this  representation.  An  absurd  untruth  may  be 
uttered  in  a  sentence  which  it  would  take  many  pages 
fully  to  expose.     But  we  must  give  a  specimen  or  two : 

"  Locke,"  says  the  critic,  "  encounters  the  sneers  of 
M.  Cousin,  because  he  had  not  discovered  this  [hypo- 
critical] way  of  making  Christianity  easy.  Speaking 
of  the  appeals  made  by  Locke  to  Christianity,  to  revela- 
tion, and  to  faith,  he  [Cousin]  says  :  ^  By  faith,  how- 
ever, and  by  revelation,  Locke  does  not  understand  a 
philosophical  faith  and  revelation.  This  interpretation 
did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Locke.  He  imderstands 
faith  in  the  proper  orthodox  theological  sense.'  If  we 
have  a  just  idea  of  the  temper  of  Locke,  he  would 
have  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  this  slippery  and  de-  , 
cej)tive  evasion."  There  is  in  this  passage  a  double 
blundering  in  fact  and  in  logic,  in  order  to  intimate  an 
odious  charge  against  Cousin.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
the  ])a88agc  referred  to  in  the  critical  examination  of 
Locke.f      In  the  first  place  he  will  see  there  is  no 

♦  On  iho  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.    Sect.  xvL,  near  the  ood. 
f  Pago  357  of  this  volume. 
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'^  (sneer^'  &ere.  Ootisin  never  sneera.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  meer  in  all  the  sixty-five  volumes  to  which 
Cousin's  name  is  attached,  as  author,  translator,  editor, 
and  commentator.  The  reader  will  see  that  Cousin 
simply  states  in  serious  sincerity  the  sense  in  which 
Locke  uses  the  words  revelation  and  faith.  In  the  next 
place,  the  reason  given  for  the  allied  sneer  is  the 
oddest  blunder  in  the  world.  The  question  was  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
any  "i^  of  making  Christianity  easy/"  It  was  a 
question  about  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  our  own 
souls.  Confessing  himself  unable  to  derive  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  from  our  ideas,  as  given  either  in  sensa- 
tion or  in  reflection — ^the  two  only  sources  of  knowledge 
his  system  admits — ^Locke  (whether  consistently  or  not 
is  another  question)  has  recourse  to  faith,  to  revelation. 
"  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  concerning  the  existence  of 
finite  spirits,  we  must  be  content  with  the  evidence  of 
fiuth.''  And  Cousin  simply  notes  the  fiict,  that  hf 
fidth  Locke  of  course  means  faith  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  not  fidth  or  revelation  in  any  philosophical 
sense.  To  have  taken  it  in  the  latter  sense  would  have 
been  not  only  foreign  to  Locke's  purpose,  but  would 
have  been  too  palpably  suicidal  a  thing  for  him  to  have 
done.  This  eulogy  of  Locke's  honorable  scorn  to  avail 
himself  of  a  "  slippeiy  and  deceptive  evasion"  by  which 
he  would  have  absurdly  cut  his  own  throat,  is  incom- 
parable I  Locke  is  as  undeserving  of  eulogy  as  of  a 
sneer ;  and  Cousin,  in  his  simple  explanation,  as  little 
thought  of  making  the  one  as  the  other.  But  the  mis- 
placed eulogy  served  the  reviewer's  purpose  of  insin- 
uating that  Cousin  was  not  the  man  to  scorn  availing 
himself  of  a  dishonorable  evasion. 
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other  iniyl  Because  lie  has  made  a  apecisl  rerelation 
in  the  Holjr  Beriptnres,  therefore  be  can  not  have  made 
a  general  one  in  natore  or  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  - 
n  to  lay,  as  Coostn  says,  that  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  aB  men  in  the  constitntion  of  their  minds,  and  is 
thereby,  *>  St.  Paol  says,  "maniiest  in  them,"  in  in 
efibct  to  dei^  that  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  Holy 
Scriptttrea  I  I  do  not  think  that  this  criticiBin  of  the 
leriewer  irill  gain  general  acceptance  among  good 
thinkers,  or  he  admitted  as  proving  Coosin  to  be  a  sub- 
verter  of  the  Bihle.  I  do  not  think  that  the  notion  of 
a  levelatioQ— call  it  even  a  Divine  revelation — of  cer- 
tain tlungs  in  the  spontaneons  convictions  of  the  reason' 
which  God  has  put  into  the  muversal  heart  of  human- 
ity, will  be  considered  by  onr  best  minds  as  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  that  Oroi  has  also  made  a 
special  revelation  of  certain  other  things  in  Holy  Scrip- 
We.  If  I  did,  I  should  be  sadly  tronbled  to  know 
on  what  groaods  this  special  revelation  can  be  authen- 
ticated to  ns. 

Bnt  the  reviewer  is  apparently  satisfied  with  his 
l<^c  ;  and, BO  he  goes  on  to  draw  ont  a  long  train  of 
the  frightful  consequences  of  calling  the  Bpontaneons 
intuition  of  truth  an  inspiration,  a  revelation  ;  that  it 
makes  it  impossiUe  for  the  troths  declared  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  be  a  revelation  in  any  moie  special 
sense  ;  makes  the  Eoian  and  all  other  pretended  special 
revelations  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible ;  makes 
StrauBs's  Li&  of  Jesus  ;  makes  "  Marheinekc  and  Bdhr, 
like  Herod  and  Fihite,  agree  when  the  Son  of  God  is 
to  be  cmcified  ;" — until  at  last,  overcome  with  profound 
emotion,  he  cries  out :  "  Would  to  God  that  our  fellow 
Christians  in  America,  before  abandoning  as  shallow 
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the  philosophy  of  the  great  English  fothers,  would  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  issues  of  the  paths  on  whidi 
they  are  entering  !  Let  ns  have  any  philosophy,  how- 
ever shallow,  that  leaves  ns  in  quiet  possession  of  tho 
Gh)spel,  rather  than  the  dark  and  hopeless  bewilder* 
ment  into  which  we  are  thrown  by  the  deep  meti^hys- 
ics  of  Cousin.''  If  the  whole  article  had  been  written 
in  the  same  strain  as  this ;  if  it  had  been  a  statement, 
calm  or  pathetic,  of  the  points  wherein  the  Writer  found 
his  faith  duAwrbed  by  the  metaphysics  of  Cousin  (which 
he  here  pronounces  deep,  but  which  he  elsewhere  calls 
^^  shallow  and  superficial  to  the  last  degree");  if  it  had 
been  made  without  dogmatism,  invidious  arguing  and 
set  effort  to  make  the  worst  of  every  thing,  and  free 
from  arrogance  and  contempt,  odious  personal  charges 
and  msinuations  ;  I  should  have  felt  only  sincere  sym- 
pathy— pity  mingled  with  respect ;  and  I  would  have 
tried  to  put  his  disturbed  mind  at  rest,  in  a  provisional 
way  at  least,  by  showing  him  that  as  he  can  not  mean 
to  stand  on  all  the  ^^  great  English  fathers '"  seeing 
they  are  divided  into  two  great  schools  mutually  de- 
structive of  each  other — and  must  make  an  election 
between  them  ;  so  if  he  should  be  willing  to  take  the 
truly  great  Beid  for  his  guide,  he  may  free  himself 
from  alarm,  since  Cousin  and  Beid  are  in  entire  har- 
mony, save  on  the  question  whether  our  conviction  of 
the  objective  existence  of  Gk)d  be  a  faith  or  a  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  moreover,  that  so  well  persuaded  is  Cousin 
himself  of  this,  that,  as  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction, 
he  caused  the  writings  of  Beid  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
academical  instruction  in  philosophy  throughout  all  the 
colleges  and  schools  in  France. 
But  the  respectable  spirit  evinced  in  the  paragraph 
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jost  qnoted,  ig  bnt  a  transient  mood.  In  the  very 
next  BeoAence,  he  brings  down  a  remtHveless  blow  ou 
Cousin's  head  and  on  mine  too,  with  a  heavy  dub  bot- 
lowed  from  the  hands  of  Edmund  Burke,  wherewith 
he  cudgeled  the  heads  of  the  French  infidels  of  his  day, 
to  the  ^ect  that  we  are  "  infidel"  expounders  whose 
expoondingB  he  does  not  want,  dealers  in  "  onhallowed 
fire,"  which  he  will  not  have  to  light  his  temple  withal, 
'*  amu^len  of  adulterated  metaphysics,"  whose  "  in- 
fectiona  staff"  he  will  not  have  to  perfttme  it  withaL 
Ho ;  he  "  has  a  wide  charity"  he  tells  us,  "  for  what 
seems"  to  him  "  nomense,  and  can  extend  even  an 
amiable  and  silent  toletance  to  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  utter  it  to  be  the  depositaries  of  all  wisdom.  But 
when  this  nonsense  begioa  to  ape  the  German  impiety, 
when  it  openly  professes  to  cast  ofT  all  subordination  to 
idigioQ,  and  prates  in  dogmatic  superiority  to  revela- 
tion," he  "can  not  but  lift  up  his  solenm  protest 


Kow  when  a  man  talks  in  this  anx^ant  way,  and 
brings  such  charges  as  these,  and  others  such  as  we 
have  already  seen  and  shall  see,  affecting  not  only  the 
oisnions  bat  the  moral  characters  of  men  who  have, 
perhaps,  stodied  philosophy  and  theoh^y  as  much  as 
he,  it  is  Teiy  important  that  he  should  be  in  the  right 
in  his  charges ;  for  it  is  not  very  likely  nor  justly  to  be 
required,  that  those  who  are  thos  assailed,  while  pre- 
serring  their  own  self-respect,  should  be  studious  to 
manifest  much  respect  for  their  assailant  in  defending 
tbemselTes.  • 

We  now  oome  to  what,  on  the  whole,  I  consider  the 
worst  part  of  the  article — that  which  relates  to  Cousin's 
ethical  principles,  and  contains  the  reviewer's  mode  of 
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makiiig  good  the  charge,  stunmarily  expresMd  in  an- 
other place,  that  bus  '^  system  erects  a  false  standard 
in  morals,  and  confounds  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong/'  When  I  say  the  worst,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  misconceptions  or  perversions  of  Cousin's  lan- 
guage and  meaning  are  greater,  or  the  charge  more 
monstrous,  for  in  this  respect  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  worse  than  what  we  have  already  seen ;  but  that 
the  misconceptions  or  perversions  are  so  palpable,  and 
the  odious  charge  so  palpably  wanting  in  truth.  Lan- 
guage does  not  contain  terms  ifiore  exact  and  clear, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  frame  terms  into  statements  more 
precise,  more  full,  more  unambiguous  or  impossible  to 
be  mistaken  in  their  meaning,  than  those  in  which 
Cousin,  in  almost  innumerable  ways  and  places,  pro- 
pounds a  doctrine  the  very  reverse  of  that  imputed  to 
him.  I  can  conceive  no  excuse  for  the  reviewer.  He 
subjects  himself,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  reprobation  of 
every  honorable  man.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceivable 
that  a  man,  with  limited  acquaintance  with  philosoph- 
ical systems,  and  limited  ability  for  the  critical  appre- 
ciation of  them,  coming  to  the  criticism  of  Cousin's 
sjrstem,  under  the  bias  of  strong  predetermined  relig- 
ious prejudices,  might  be  able,  without  deliberate  bad 
faith,  to  get  up  such  a  representation  of  Cousin's  pan- 
theism, atheism,  denial  of  revelation  and  of  Christian- 
ity, as  we  have  seen ;  yet  that  any  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  subject,  with 
merely  that  before  his  eyes  which  the  volume  I  put 
forth  contained,  should  be  able,  from  detached  and 
garbled  passages  out  of  the  volume  translated  by  Mr. 
Linberg,  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment  on  Cousin's 
views  on  moral  distinctions ;  that  he  should  be  able  to 
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do  it  in  good  fiuth,  or  at  least  withont  percaiviiig  gnch 
a  oontradictioD  between  his  representatioD  and  the 
official  Bystematic  iitt«ranceB  of  Coosin  on  the  point, 
&8  ought  to  make  an  honest  man  patue — this  ia  to  me 
incoaceivable,  and  I  frankly  say  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
think  the  man  guilty  of  slander  ;  and  I  think  that  in 
the  clear-sighted  judgment  of  our  Lord  God,  there  are 
uany  inmates  of  the  state  prison  less  morally  guilty 
than  the  slanderer.  I  am  not  one  of  those  dunty  re- 
ligionists who  have  a  greater  horror  of  sins  of  infirmity 
of  the  flesh  than  of  sins  of  the  spirit ;-  and  I  would 
sooner  withhold  my  hand  from  the  deliberate  moligner, 
than  from  many  a  less  tepatable  sinner  in  the  scale  of 
social  estimati<M).  I  think  onr  Lord  feels  as  I  do ; 
when  on  earth,  it  was  precisely  upon  the  hea^  of  the 
high  religions  professors  of  the  age,  the  holiest  separat- 
ists bom  pnblicans  and  sinners,  that  He  lanched  hk 
severest  denunciations ;  **  Woe  unto  yon  scribes  and 
Pharisees  ;"  and  to  those  who  now-a-days  seek  to  advo- 
cate his  cause  by  unrighteous  imputations,  I  fancy  the 
Lord  God  still,  as  of  old,  putting  the  stem  intem^a^ 
tion: 

''What  bait  thon  to  do  to  dedara  mj  ttaiattml 
miou  Btteat  uid  ipeakest  Bgaiiut  thy  tnothar ; 
Tbon  d>Dder«it  tbioe  oira  mother'i  Kn." 


H  what  I  have  said  on  this  point  be  strongly  said, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  I  speak  in  defense  of  Cousin 
and  of  myself  too,  against  a  charge  which,  if  not  true, 
and  if  not  undeniably  made  out  to  be  true,  must  be 
held  to  be  a  slander,  affecting  a  man's  character  in 
that  which  most  dearly  concerns  a  public  teacher,  his 
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BM^al  'iipd  xeUgibiuB  conyictions.  The  jtiBtification  of 
my  laltigiiagQ  ^depends  on  the  issne  I  make,  that  the 
Qhaige  i»  uofane  and  not  at  all  justifiably  made  ont— 
an  180116 1  am  ready  to  sabmit  to  any  body  of  compe- 
l;ent  and  impartial  thinkers. 

But  to  proceed :  in  many  cases  where  the  spirit  of 
petty  sneering  is  evident  enough,  it  would  take  whole 
pages  to  expose  fully  the  strange  mixture  either  of 
misconception  or  of  perversion  by  which  Cousin's 
views  are  distorted  into  something  at  once  odious  and 
ridiculous.  An  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  mode  by 
which  the  charge  of  fatalism  is  made  out.  There  is 
not  room  here  for  the  whole  grotesque  representation. 
The  reviewer  finds  something  monstrous,  and  at  the 
same  time  laughable,  in  Cousin's  idea  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  in  history  and  in  philosophy 
should  have  its  necessaiy  laws,  and  particularly  that 
the  movement  of  the  spirit  of  independence  in  philoso- 
phy, represented  by  Descartes,  and  carried  forward  by 
Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Lcdbnitz,  should  come  at 
length  to  nc«d  "  a  great  professor,"  because,  forsooth, 
according  to  his  representation  of  Cousin's  reasoning, 
^'Descartes  was  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  Male- 
branche a  monk,  Spinoza  a  recluse,  and  Liebnitz  a 
statesman''  I  But  he  takes  care  not  to  give  Cousin's 
reason  for  saying  so,  which  was,  that  these  great 
thinkers,  being  what  they  respectively  were — soldier, 
monk,  recluse,  and  statesman — naturally  failed  to  give, 
and  did  not  aim  to  give  to  Cartesianism  the  full  and 
regular  exposition,  which  would  "  imbue  new  genera- 
tions with  its  spirit  by  introducing  it  into  instruction.*' 
"There  was  needed  for  Cartesianism,"  Cousin  con- 
cludes, "a  great  professor:   such  is  the  place  and 
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de>tiQ7  ci  Wol£"  It  seems  to  me  <4)^l9'4v-aD4lui^' 
here  that  ■niacin  either  of  "  &ta3iao."  or  ai'aliy'ibiDg 
ridicnknia.  Bat  pertiaps,  after  all,  it  wattbeatiag-lii'f 
the  tail  of  the  critk'B  representatioii  that  pleawd  hiin  , 
most  -;  for,  to  Cohbui'b  statement  of  the  need  of  a^;rmt 
piofeBior,  rach  aa  Wolff,  the  reviewer  adds  :  "  the  in-  - 
fermce  is  obnonsL  There  stitl  remained  a  necessity 
in  the  ithiloBophy  of  the  age  for  a  *  Peer  of  France  ;* 
quere :  does  the  same  principle  of  necessary  emanation 
from  the  age  and  drcmnstancefl  hold  in  the  case  of 
tnuulatoia  P  Oi  coold  M.  ConsiD,  h;  an  inverse 
method,  declare  the  hOTOscope  of  his  admirers  P" 
This  is  nice  I  I  make  no  defense  of  Consin ;  bnt  I 
must  saj,  I  really  do  not  think  it  right  to  jeer  at  me 
for  having  translated  some  of  his  writings.  But  still 
nnsatisfied,  the  critic  goes  on  to  get  another  cnt  at 
Cousin,  by  showing  that  he  constmcted  his  scheme  of 
fatalism  with  all  its  expositions,  in  order  to  prove  not 
only  the  necessity  of  his  elevation  to  the  peer^e,  bnt 
alflo  that  he  is  a  "  great .  man,"  becanse  he  is  a  "  great 
phikflopher,"  becanse  he  has  "  sncceeded,"  and,  finally, 
because  he  is  "  a  fatalist,  as  all  great  men  are,"  and 
the  critic  thinks  "  he  has  given  snfficient  proof  that 
he  labors  under  no  lack  of  this  qnalification."  This 
again  is  nice  and  amiable. 

Bat  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  the  reviewer  gets 
wroo^t  up  to  too  much  emotion  to  find  rent  in  jcera 
and  covert  sneers  ;  and  so  he  declares  in  good  round 
d<^niatic  terms,  that  "  except  the  philosophy  of  the 
absolote,  few  things  can  be  imagined  more  ludicrously 
and  disgnstingly  absurd  than  the  revelations  of  Jacob 
Behmen,"  And  then  we  have  a  long  rigmarole  of 
scraps  of  second-hand  learning,  to  provo  the  identity 
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of  Behmcnisin  with  Schcllingism,  and  of  both 
the  ancient  GnoBticiBm,  Oriental  Soofeism,  BiiddhiBi%, 
and  all  other  pautheiatic  myBticiems — all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  imputation  (yet  not  attempting 
to  egtahlish  itl  that  CoUBin's  chilosophy  ie  of  the  same 
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the  Soofies,  tne  uuiKimsrs,  and — a  few  Americans !" 
Among  the  latter  I  suppose  I  am  to  conBidcr  myself 
intended.  In  reply  I  have  only  to  say,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  undertake  to  expound  what  I  do  not  at  least 
think  I  understand  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  in  bo 
far  retorting  the  sneer  as  to  say,  after  Coleridge's 
fasltioD,  that  while  there  are  some  great  writers  of 
whoBO  understanding  I  am  ignorant,  there  are  othen 
whose  ignorance  I  understand. 

After  all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  comee  oat 
severely  upon  the  public  institutions  that  have  intro- 
duced this  book  into  instruction.  He  would  like  to 
have  their  "  names  made  known  to  the  public."  He 
would  like  it,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  "  wonld 
hke  to  know  which  of  our  pubhc  Beminariea  of  educai> 
tion  has  so  far  diBtinguished  itself  in  point  of  science 
as  to  take,  for  its  text-book  on  mental  philosophy,  an 
immethodized  set  of  criticismB  on  Locke ;"  with  iuore' 
of  the  like  stuff,  to  which  no  answer  is  here  neediol 
for  those  who  will  look  at  what  I  have  said  in  the 
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)  that  Btandfl  fint  in  order  in  this  volume,  and 
in  the  introdiiction  that  fbllowB ;  only  I  may  hero 
point  oat  the  ontrath  of  the  aflsertion  about  "  an  im- 
methodixed  set  of  criticismB."  The  Examination  of 
Locke  is  one  of  the  meet  perfectly  methodized  criti- 
dsniB  in  the  world. 

Bnt,  in  the  next  place,  he  wants  the  "uamee  of 
tbeee  collies  made  blown  to  the  pablic,"  that  it  may 
be  known  "  what  coll^^  or  university  darea  assume 
the  responsibility  of  instilling  the  principles  of  this 
book  into  the  young  men  committed  to  its  care." 
"  Every  paioit  and  guardian  in  the  land  has  an  in- 
terest in  knowing,"  in  order,  I  suppose,  that  they  may 
beware  where  they  send  their  sons  and  wards,  if  they 
do  not  send  them  to  Princeton. 

There  is  something  decidedly  impreBsive  and  poten- 
tial in  this.  Those  colleges  which  have  not  been 
shamed  by  the  jeers,  nor  overawed  by  the  threats 
emanating  from  this  American  Vatican,  have  reason 
perhaps  to  rejoice  that  there  is  not,  in  this  cotmtry,  an 
"  aim  of  ecclesiastical  power"  like  that  "  which"  ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer's  peculiar  figurative,  bnt  deli- 
cate and  cordial'-seeimng  eaphuism^— "  in  [Roman] 
Catholic  countries,  keeps  wutch  over  the  press,"  and 
especially  that  its  heavy  hand  is  not  at  the  will  of 
tins  Princeton  reviewer, 

Finally,  to  crown  the  summit  of  this  vast  pile  of 
odium  he  has  built  up,  we  have  a  qnantity  of  trans- 
oendmtal  cloud  and  moonshine  out  of  Ralph  Waldo 
£meison,  which  is  represented  to  be  nothing  bnt  Con- 
■iuism,  and  which  lightened  the  propriety  of  the  old 
■dtool  Unitarians ;  and  in  the  clear  obscure  of  which  I 
am  adroitly  made  to  loom  forth  as  the  guilty  introdncer 
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of  doctrines  banned  alike  by  all  reputable  persona, 
heterodox  as  well  as  orthodox,  and  so  one  Decessarily 
doomed  to  Coventry  by  all ;  and  the  only  excuse  for 
mo  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  I  "  did  not  know  what"  I 
"was  doing" — that  "  fascinated  by  the  first  charms  of 
this  new  philosophy,  and  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
a  correspondence  with  a  peer  of  France,"  I  waa  "  not 
able  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning," 

Presuming,  however,  that  my  vanity,  in  being  "  con- 
flecrated  by  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Conain  to  the 
duty  ol'  reanimating  our  philosophy,"  would  impel  ma 
to  go  on  in  the  pemicioiia  work  of  spreading  error, 
the  reviewer  declares  he  "  will  watch"  my  "  labora." 
His  watching  has  given  him  little  to  see.  Indolently 
averse  to  \hu  labor  of  writing,  without  ambition  for 
the  honors  of  authorshiji,  and  absorbed  in  the  twofold 
duty  of  a  professor  and  a  clergyman,  I  have  published 
under  my  own  name  but  little  of  any  sort,  during  this 
long  interval,  and  nothing  in  philosophy,  save  a  manual 
of  its  history  for  the  use  of  my  classes,  translated  from 
the  French,  to  which  I  added  a  continuation,  including 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  centniy, 
laborious  indeed  in  preparation,  hut  unpretending  in 
form,  a  work  for  which  I  am  naturally  gratified  to 
know  that  I  have  been  kmdiy  and  respectfully  spoken 
of  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  which  has  not,  so  &r 
as  I  am  aware,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Princeton 
reviewer.  The  scene  of  my  philosophical  labors  during 
this  long  period  has  been  my  lectore-room.  There, 
until  failing  health  broke  me  oft'  from  all  public  work, 
I  have  labored  with  all  my  mind  and  heart  to  form 
right-minded  and  right-hearted  young  men,  to  imbne 
them  not  only  with  the  principles  of  a  sound  specn- 
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lative  ud  ethical  ^akmofbj,  but  with  the  troe  phil- 
osophical apirit.  The  fniite  of  my  labors  are  in  the 
miiidB  and  hearta  of  the  hnndtedB  of  young  men  who 
have  gone  out  fonn  my  teaching ;  and  the  rich  reward 
of  my  labors  is  in  the  conviction  I  have  that  they 
know  I  tried  to  do  tliem  good  and  did  do  them  good, 
and  in  the  gratefiil  affection  in  which  I  know  they 
hold  me. 

The  reader  has  thus  seen  that  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  FrineOon  Review,  chafes  Cousin  directly 
with  being  a  panUieiBt,  a  fatalist,  a  denier  of  moral 
distincti<ms,  an  atheist,  "openly  professing  to  cast  off 
all  sabordination  to  religion,"  a  rejecter  of  revelation 
and  of  Christianity — chiuges  made  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Cousin's  egress  assertions  to  the  contrary — charges, 
the  utter  and  monstrous  falsehood  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  this  volume. 

The  reader  has  seen,  also,  that  by  jeering  tneiauations 
or  direct  impntations,  he  is  accused  of  Ihe  most  odious 
and  contemptible  vanity,  of  pert  self-safficiency  and 
conceit,  of  bad  temper,  of  want  of  earnestness  in  search 
of  tmUi,  of  discreditable  artifice,  of  not  being  above 
slippery  and  deceptive  evasion,  am]  finally  of  hypocrisy, 
and  tlut  too  of  a  sort  which  every  honorable  man  must 
pronounce  to  be  the  most  abominable. 

And  in  all  this  accumulated  odium,  I  am  made  to 
share — held  up  to  public  reprobation — as  the  guilty 
introducer  of  the  monstrous  writings  of  this  wretched 
man  into  the  country,  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with 
the  guilty  colleges  that  have  adopted  them,  poisoning 
the  sources  &om  whence  the  young  men  of  the  country 
draw  the  nurtnie  of  their  minds  ;  afl  being,  besides,  a 
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contemptibly  vain-glorious  meddler  with  matters  beyond 
my  reach ;  for  whoso  ((uilt,  indeed,  the  only  excuse  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vanity  that  blinded  me  and  the  stu- 
pidity that  incapacitated  me  from  knowing  what  I  was 
doing'. 

My  main  pui  '  i  been  tn  '  najize  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  .  in  ita  let  with  that  of  Sir 

William  Iliimilic  and  baa   as   the   impresBion   I 

hare  conveyed  may  oc,  I  assure  i  reader  it  is  not  one 
half  as  bad  as  the  reading  i  whole  article  itself 

will  produce.     Sometliing  alsi  ,he  character  of  the 

article,  as  a  philoBophical  discussion,  and  of  the  writer's 
competency  to  engage  in  the  criti  m  of  such  questions, 
I  have  incidentally  shown ;  but  /loi  i  bad,  how  very  bad 
the  article  is,  nx  a  whole,  in  these  respects,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  show.  Nothing  can  adequately  show  it 
bat  the  whole  article  itself— nor  that  except  to  a  trae 
thinker,  accurately  acquainted  with  Cousin's  system, 
and  with  the  history  of  philosophy  in  all  its  great  sys- 
tems. Such  a  person,  and  only  such  a  person,  can  per^ 
fectly  see  how  thoroughly  wanting  iu  any  respectable 
quahty,  as  a  philosophical  criticism,  this  article  ia. 
Enough  however  has,  I  trust,  been  made  evident  to 
the  intelligent  reader  to  justify  the  terms  in  which  I 
characterized  the  article  iu  the  preface  to  the  third 
edition. 

I  have  prolonged  these  remarks  far  beyond  the  limits 
I  proposed.  I  hope  indulgence  will  be  granted  to  their 
length  and  to  the  personal  feelings  I  have  juat  expressed, 
if  it  ia  kindly  considered  what  recollections  and  reflec- 
tions the  reading  again,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  of  such  a  virulent  attack,  not  only  upon  Cousin, 
but  upon  myself,  would  naturally  awaken.     I  was  then 
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a  yoimg  nun  jnst  entering  apon  the  career  of  pnblic 
instmctioD,  in  ihe  TJiiiverBity  of  New  York.  The  arti- 
cle was  calcniated,  if  I  ought  not  to  say  designed,  to 
overwhelm  me  with  odium.  It  waa  fitted,  too,  to  com- 
promise the  interests  of  tho  iostitntion  in  which  I  held 
the  Chair  of  Fhiloeopby.  It  did  not  injure  me  in  the 
estimation  of  my  colleagues ;  they  knew  me.  That  it 
did  not  render  my  position  untenable ;  that  I  kept  it 
for  thirteen  years  ;  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  dischai^ 
its  duties,  is  due  to  the  intelligence  and  candor,  the 
kindness  and  firmness  which  prevailed  in  the  body  of 
my  constituents. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  there  are  other  considerations 
bearing^upon  the  interests  of  truth,  which  may  serve  as 
ft  justification  for  these  remarks.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  philosophy,  especially  among  us,  that  such  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  cmineiit  ability  of  the  country 
is  drawn  away  and  absorbed  by  the  more  stirring  activ- 
ities of  practical  life.  Comparatively  few,  except  among 
the  clei^,  either  know  or  care  for  the  philosophical  dis* 
coBsions  that  arise  ;  while  of  the  clergy,  a  large  propor- 
tion, destitute,  perhaps,  of  any  interest  in  philosophical 
questions,  except  as  they  bear  upon  religious  doctrines, 
and  with  very  little  of  that  interest,  with  no  time  to 
study  them  thoroughly,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their 
relations  to  theol<^ ;  just  adopt  implicitly  the  opinions 
of  those  who  set  up  as  authorities  and  guides  ;  and  so 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  under  the  nightmare-pressure  of 
an  ignorant  but  tyrannical  ecclesiastical  opinion,  those 
who  can  think  dare  not  let  themselves  think,  or  if  they 
think,  dare  not  give  &ee  utterance  to  their  thought,  for 
fear  of  encountering  in  their  professional,  social,  and 
material  relations,  a  martyrdom  quite  as  appf^tiog  to 
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the  Bonsitiye  soul  as  the  old  stake  and  fitggot.  Let  tis 
hope  for  the  prevalence  of  a  better  spirit.  To  promote 
ity  in  the  limited  sphere  of  my  labors^  has  been  the 
great  object  of  my  life. 

C.  S.  Henry. 

New  York,  December  1,  1856. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ik  France,  ia  the  eighteeatb  century,  the  prindples  of 
tlie  philoflophy  of  Locke  were  the  most  completelj  de- 
veloped and  most  boldly  carried  out  to  their  final  cxmBe- 
qnences.  From  France,  too,  has  come,  in  the  nineteenth 
centory,  the  most  regnlar,  complete,  and  thorough  esamtn- 
Rtion  and  refutation  of  them — conttuned  in  the  following 
lectures  of  M.  Cocsik.  This  circumstance  may  render  it 
proper  to  connect,  with  the  brief  notices  of  the  life  and 
philosophical  labors  of  M.  Cousin  her«  intended  to  be  given, 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  history  of  philosophy  in  France 
from  the  time  of  Locke. 

At  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  Cartenan  philoso- 
phy m  France  was  giving  way  to  the  new  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the 
ready  reception  of  the  system  of  Locke,  cluming  as  it  did 
— and  to  a  certain  extent,  jnstly — to  be  a  fttiit  of  the  move- 
ment of  independence  and  of  the  espet^mental  method. 
ThoB  put  upon  the  road  of  Empiricism,  the  activity  of  the 
French  mind  continued  to  develop  its  principles,  and  carry 
oat  its  consequences  to  their  last  results.*    Condillac,  ex- 

*  Th«  term  Smpiriciim,  u  apidied  to  th«  ijatem  of  Locke,  may  re- 
qniro,  fbr  joangei  itDdenti,  lome  explanation ;  becwuo  It  It  poamblf 
liable  to  be  coafounded  with  the  mora  ramlliar  popolar  lue  of  the  word. 
As  aphOoaoplilcal  term  it  U  not  lued  In  an;  ioTldiona  wnsa;  bat  meraly 
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aggeraling  the  already  partial  and  defective,  and  therefore 
erroneous  principles  of  the  Empiricism  of  Locke,  rejected 
reflection,  or  natural  consciousness,  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge ;  and  analyzed  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
into  forms  of  sensation.  By  the  admirable  logical  precision, 
the  clearness  and  perfect  system  which  he  gave  to  his 
analysis,  he  became  the  metaphysician  and  acknowledged 
chief  of  this  new  school ;  while  Helvetius,  d'Holbach,  and 
others,  carried  it  boldly  out  to  the  Materialism,  Fatalism, 
and  Atheism,  which  are  its  legitimate  moral  consequences. 
From  that  period.  Sensualism,  as  a  philosophical  theory, 
maintained  an  almost  exclusive  predominance.  Exceptions 
to  this  remark  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with ;  and  those  that 
may  be  regarded  as  such,  were  merely  the  fragmentary 
outbreakings  of  a  higher  inspiration  than  Sensualism  could 
supply,  not  the  regular  and  scientific  exposition  of  a  better 
system. 

Sensualism  was  the  reigning  doctrine.  All  knowledge 
and  truth  were  held  to  be  derived  from  Experience;  and 
the  domain  of  Experience  was  limited  exclusively  to  Sensa- 
tion. The  influence  of  this  doctrine  extended  throughout ' 
every  d(*pttrtnient  of  intellectual  activity — art,  morals, 
politics,  and  religion,  no  less  than  the  physical  and  econom- 
ical acionccs.  It  became,  according  to  Damiron,  ^^  a  new 
fiuth,  which  was  preached  by  the  philosopheSj  as  its  priests 
and  doctors ;  and,  among  all  ranks,  and  first,  among  the 
higher  orders,  including  the  clergy,  it  superseded  the  for- 

sooroe  of  knowledga  The  ftincUunenUl  principle  of  the  lyitem  of 
Lodre  is  that  all  human  knowledge  is  deriTod  from  Experience.  With 
Locke,  Experience  was  twofold— conaistiDg  of  Sensation  and  Befleo- 
tion. 

In  like  manner,  SenauaUtm^  in  philosophical  language,  is  taken  in  no 
bad  signification.  The  French  philoiiophera  rejected  Reflection  as  a 
source  of  knowledge,  and  analjrzod  all  human  ideas  into  aenaaiion  as 
their  sole  principl&  Hence  the  terms  Soosualiam,  and  the  Sensnal 
School,  to  distiigtiish  it  tsom  the  Empirioism  of  Lodce. 
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gotten  or  iD-tanght  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  ir«s  in 
sU  books,  in  all  converaations ;  and,  as  a  decudve  proof  of 
ite  oonqneiit  and  oredlt,  passed  into  instmotioD,  and  for 
many  years  before  the  Revolution,  it  had  taken  every 
where,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  the  jiaae  of  the 
fAd  routine  of  edncation."* 

Sabseqoently,  the  exciting  and  terrific  semes  of  the 
Sevolutioii  oocniued  all  minds;  the  speonlations  whiidi 
had,  in  no  small  degree,  prepared  the  way  for  those  scenes, 
gave  plaoe  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  that  period.  Phi- 
losophy, in  Ha  more  extended  sense,  was  abandoned;  all 
qteonlation  was  directed  toward  politioal  theories,  to  tlie 
select  of  science,  and  even  of  pnblic  instruction;  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy,  until 
1795. 

At  that  time,  the  reign  of  violence  began  to  give  way 
to  something  like  order  and  repose.  With  this  return  to 
oomparadve  quiet,  the  philosophical  siurit  began  to  re- 
awaken. It  was  natural,  however,  that  this  movement 
abonld  recommence  where  it  bad  been  arrested — namely, 
with  Sensualism. 

The  organization  of  the  Trutitute  by  the  Directory,  con- 
tributed to  renew  and  extend  the  philosophy  of  Condillao, 
and  to  make  it  in  some  sort  the  doctrine  of  government, 
tbe  philosophy  of  the  state.  Daring  this  period,  we  have 
aeveral  works  produced  in  the  q>irit  of  the  Sensual  system 
—among  the  most  important  of  which  may  be  named  the 
Sapporta  du  Phjftiqua  et  du  Moral  of  Cabanis,  and  the 
/ifeo^^ofM-Destnttde  Tracy;  and  by  a  strange  fortune, 
the  word  Ideology  became  ia  France  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  the  doctrine  of  excluuve  Sensualism.  From  this 
time  to  the  Consulate,  we  may  trace  a  lively  philosophical 
activity,  though  always  in  the  direction  of  Sensualism. 
Ktherto,  if  any  opposition  to  it  had  appeared,  it  was  in- 
direct and  literary,  rather  than  scientific.  It  may  be  found 
•  DsBlraa,  OtMn  *  fa  JtilMepMi  M  TViMM  Ml  1»M(  *Mdfc 
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in  writers  of  sentiment,  sach  as  St.  Pierre,  rather  thm  in 
works  of  reflection. 

Urns,  np  to  the  time  of  the  Empire,  there  was  in  strictoeas 
no  philosophy  opposed  to  the  Sensnal  system.  But  from 
this  period  the  tokens  of  a  reaction  hecome  more  distinet 
Stil],  as  is  entirely  natural,  it  manifested  itidf  at  first  and 
most  deariy  in  works  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  rather  than  by  scientific  exposition. 

This  reaction  was  fiiTored  by  Napoleon,  though  not  firom 
any  sympathy  with  the  direction  which  the  morement 
agiunst  Sensualism  afterward  displayed.  From  the  caat 
of  his  mind  and  habits  of  education,  and  partly  also  fi!xym 
motives  of  policy,  the  Emperor  had  a  strong  dislike  to  all 
metaphysical  and  moral  speculations,  and  did  all  in  Us 
power  to  discredit  Ideology,  which  was  then  the  exdnsire 
form  of  speculation.  When  he  reorganized  the  Institute, 
ho  excluded  that  class  of  studies ;  and  in  every  way  en- 
deavored to  repress  their  pursuit,  and  to  excite  the  cnltira* 
tion  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  Thus, 
under  the  Empire,  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  senoUy 
declined.  It  no  longer  produced  important  works;  its 
former  authorities  lost  in  credit ;  and  there  was  no  longer 
the  brilliant  propagation  of  its  doctrines  which  £stin- 
guished  the  preceding  periods. 

There  was  still  another  cause  of  the  decline  of  Sensual- 
isuL  It  was  in  the  character  of  several  works  written 
about  this  period,  by  writers  avowedly  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Condillac;  but  who,  by  the  distinctions  and 
modifications  which  they  introduced,  actually  favored  a 
contrary  doctrine.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
works,  may  be  named  the  Lectures  of  M.  Laromiguihre. 
By  distinguishing  between  the  idea  and  the  sensation^  he 
makes  the  latter  the  matter,  and  the  first  the  form  re- 
ceived; and,  this  form  is  given  by  the  intellectual  activity. 
This  activity  is  therefore  admitted  as  an  original  attribute 
of  the  mind,  and  a  coordinate  source  of  knowledge ;  which 
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u  ceitvaly  ooDtraiy  to  the  exdmive  origin  in  §enastion. 
Lsromigiiiira,  therefore,  comes  much  neirer  in  thi>  respect, 
to  Retd,  Hid  panicnlarly  to  Kant,  than  to  his  master  Con- 

A  little  flnbBeqaentl;  to  this  time,  we  come  to  JRoyer- 
CoUard.  DiBtinguiehed  by  eminent  atnlity  in  every  de- 
pHtmeot,  thie  celebrated  man  appeared  in  ffpea  and  sya- 
tenutio  oppontion  to  Senanaliam.  From  1811  to  1614,  aa 
tlie  diadple  and  ezponnder  of  Reid,  he  advocated  the 
doctrinea  of  the  Soottish  philosopher,  and  annihilated  the 
exalnfiTe  preteodans  of  the  Sensual  school  to  be  the  last 
Tord  and  the  highest  resnlt  of  philosoi^y.  The  able 
translation  of  Beid's  irorks,  and  of  Stewart's  Ontlinee  oi 
Moral  Philosophy,  by  Jot^roy^  contributed  still  further  to 
extend  the  reaction  against  the  system  oi  Condillac  From 
the  time  when  RoyeT'Collard  commenced  his  lectnrea  to 
the  present  day,  and  through  the  impulse  which  he  im- 
parted, philosophy  has  been  cnltivated  with  the  most  lively 
activity,  by  many  of  the  finest  spirita  in  France.  Of  these, 
swne  carrying  the  seal  they  had  imbibed  from  their  master 
into  a  Mill  more  extended  sphere,  pursued  thdr  investiga- 
tioiui  into  the  modem  German  speculations,  which  bad 
already  attracted  some  attention,  and  exAted  some  in- 
fluence, through  the  writings  of  Wfl'ini"  de  St&el,  the  ei- 
poaitions  of  ViUiers,  and  others. 

The  reign  of  Senanalism  was  thus  at  an  end.  It  came  to 
be  looked  upon  with  as  great  a  degree  of  avermon  and 
contempt,  aa  it  formeriy  enjoyed  of  credit  and  anthority. 
Ita  few  partisans  were  almost  exdosively  to  be  finind 
am<Kig  the  naturalists  and  physicians.  In  the  only  im- 
portant work  which  we  have  seen  and  the  only  one,  we 
believe,  recently  written,  in  the  interest  of  Materialism— 
9ar  PIrritation  tt  la  Folte,  by  Bronssaia — ^the  author 
oomplaina  of  the  injostice  and  pr^adioe  with  which  the 
once  predominant  doctrines  of  Sensnaliam  were  regarded. 
In  troth,  neariy  all  the  names  of  eminenoe  and  cdelnity 
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in  erery  department  of  intellectnal  iCtirhj,  are  ruged  on     V 

the  nde  of  a  Hpiritual  philosophy.     Its  influence  pervsdea       1 

almoBt  all  the  celebrated  works  that  have  appwed  for       1 

Among  those  who  imbibed  and  have  contributed  to  ex-     J 

tend  the  spirit 

in  philosophy,  there  is   ^H 

noonewliooot                                 i 

cisition,  or  has  exert«d    ^M 

so  great  !iti  infl                                 1 

:ais.     This  celebrated    ^M 

phUoBopht-r  was 

venibCT28,  1T92.     He     H 

waa  edacati'd  ; 

magne-,  where  he  di»<    H 

tingoiflhcd  hims 

1  by  his  indtistry.    At    ■ 

this  period,  un — 

was  the  policy  of  tbo'    ■ 

govenrawnt  to 

sort  of  youthful  talent      H 

by  openiiiE;  dihtri        a..:^.. 

service  of  the  state  to      B 

those  who  (ii-itiii<;uisiicfl  ihemspivcs  i 

n  the  colk'jjos  of  Paris. 

CouBin  having  taken  the  highest  prizes,  entitled  himself  tO 
exemption  from  the  conscription  and  to  the  place  of  auditor 
to  the  Council  of  State,  with  a  handsome  salary.  But  an 
ardent  lore  of  study  prev^led  over  every  other  conndent- 
tion,  and  led  him  to  decline  this  opening  to  dvil  employ- 
ments and  honors.  Through  the  influence  of  M.  Oneroolt, 
the  translator 'of  Hiny,  and  honorary  counselor  of  the 
University,  who  had  known  him,  and  watched  his  ooursa 
with  friendly  interest,  he  was  decided  to  devote  himaelf  to 
the  profession  of  public  instruction.  His  name  was  accord- 
ingly inscribed  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  pupils  admitted 
at,  the  Normal  School,  then  organized  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Gueroult.  It  was  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,, 
that  Cousin  entered  the  Normal  School,  which  he  never- 
afterword  quitted,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed, 
after  the  revolution  of  1830.  After  passing  two  years  there 
as  a  pupil,  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Literature,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1812 ;  and  was  made  Master  of  tbo 
Conferences  in  1814,  in  the  place  of  M.  YillemMn. 
He  had  not  yet  however  fonnd  his  trae  sphere,  the  proper ' 
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tiMMter  fiir  hk  wAtritjr.  H0  haa  himself  defldibed,  in  the 
]H«&oe  to  the  Beo(Hid  edition  of  his  PAiloeophical  JFhiff- 
matte,  the  ImfveMima  made  upon  his  mind,  npon  fint  en- 
tering the  Normal  School,  by  the  lectnreB  ot'  M.  Laromi- 
goiire,  and  shortly  afterward,  by  those  of  M.  Boyer-C<dr 
tatrd.  From  that  moment  he  gave  up  his  whole  heart  to 
phikMOi^y.  Bttt  his  patron,  M.  Goeroolt,  the  [Hindpal  of 
the  Moraoal  School,  entertained  very  di2er«it  views  for 
him,  and  after  some  frnitleaa  struggles,  M.  Cousin  fonnd 
that  his  saoceas  aa  a  teacher  of  literature,  condemned  him 
to  that  department  of  instruction.  He  remained,  how- 
«rer,  n<me  the  leea  warmly  attached  to  his  &vorite  saeuoe; 
and  at  length  all  his  wiahcB  were  crowned ;  for  when  at 
the  cloae  of  the  year  1816,  M.  Royer-Collard  was  placed 
by  the  new  government  at  the  head  of  the  Univerdtyf  he 
appointed  Cooain  to  succeed  hiniself  as  Frofeasor  of  Phi- 
loaoi^y  in  the  Faculty  of  literature. 

Henceforth  U.  Cousin  devoted  himself  entirely  to  pfai- 
loaoi^y — giving  instruction  both  at  the  Univeruty  and  at 
the  Normal  SohooL  For  five  years  he  bore  the  weight  of 
this  douUe  duty.  His  lectures  at  the  UnivcrNty  gave  a 
sbong  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  and  excited  a  more 
general  taste  for  philosophical  studies ;  while  his  iostmo' 
tions  at  the  Normal  School  formed  that  body  of  young 
men  who  have  nnce  so  well  and  ably  seoMided  his  labors. 

In  1817  and  IBIS,  ho  passed  his  vacations  in  traveling 
in  Qeimany,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  philosophy  of 
that  oonntiy.  In  1820  he  made  a  Journey  to  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  collate  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ambroaian 
library  and  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  with  rel'erenoe  to  his 
projected  edition  of  the  unpublished  works  of  Proclus. 
But  on  his  return  he  found  a  great  change  in  the  oondttion 
of  affiuis  in  France.  Boyer-ColUrd  was  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  the  University ;  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
oonncil  of  state,  along  with  M.  Gniiot ;  and  an  adverse  in- 
floeaoe  had  gained  poaseiaion  of  the  gOTtrnmcnt  and  of 
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puUio  instmotion.  Oar  yooog  proftnor  ieil  nndor  the 
Btupioion  of  liberalism  in  politics ;  bis  course  of  lectures 
was  suspended,  and  tbis  suspension  continued  for  seven 
years.  In  1822  tbe  Normal  Scbool  was  suppressed.  Dar- 
ing tbis  long  disgrace,  M.  Cousin,  tbougb  deprived  of  all 
public  employment,  and  without  any  private  fortune,  did 
not  abandon  bis  vocation  as  a  pbilosopber.  He  bad  bitb- 
erto  served  tbe  cause  of  pbilosopby  by  bis  teacbinga;  he 
now  continued  to  serve  it  by  bis  writings,  wbicb  at  the 
same  time  maintained  and  increased  bis  reputation. 

In  1824,  be  traveled  in  G^ermany  with  tbe  son  of 
Marshall  Lannes,  the  Duke  of  MontobeUo.  Silenced  in  , 
bis  own  country  by  tbe  ultra-royalists,  bis  brilliant  reputi^ 
tion,  and  bis  well-known  liberal  principles  alarmed  the 
Prussian  government,  which  sent  police  officers  into  Saxonj, 
and  arrested  him  at  Dresden.  He  was  carried  to  Berlio 
where  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  several  months.  By  the 
interposition  of  the  celebrated  Hegel,  at  that  time  Profoss* 
or  of  Pbilosopby  and  his  personal  friend.  Cousin  obtained 
bis  release.  Tliis  kindness  Cousin  acknowledges  with 
great  warmth  in  his  beautiful  and  elegant  dedication  to 
Hegel  of  the  translation  of  tbe  Gorgias.  It  turned  oat 
that  bis  arrest  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
Jesuits. 

Upon  bis  return  to  France,  in  1825,  be  continued  still 
out  of  &vor  with  the  government',  and  was  not  permitted 
to  resume  bis  lectures.  But  with  tbe  elections  of  1827 
came  the  overthrow  of  the  Villele  administration;  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Royer-Collard  and  the  ministry  of 
M.  de  Martignao,  Cousin,  together  with  M.  Guizot,  was  re- 
established in  bis  Chair  in  the  Faculty  of  Literature.  He 
re-i^pearcd  there  and  continued  to  lecture  down  to  1830 
with  a  brilliant  success  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
equaled  at  any  period  in  tbe  history  of  philosophical 
teaching.  We  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  Abelard  to 
find  any  thing  like  the  numerous  and  enthusiastic  body  of 
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saditon  tlut  xttended  the  oottrBes  of  H.  Cooam.  The  in- 
■buctlon,  thoagfa  bo  remarkable  for  aplendor  and  brilliancy, 
was  equally  remarkable  for  moderation,  in  religion,  in  pol* 
Uaqi,  in  erery  thing.  Tbe  lectnres  of  Conmn,  as  well  aa 
tfiose  of  hia  colleagea  Gnizot  and  Villemun,  -were  taken 
down  by  stenographera,  printed,  and  drcnlated,  almost  aa' 
aoon  SB  they  were  delirered ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the 
two  thousand  auditors  had  heard  them  at  the  Sorbonne, 
fbe  friends  of  jAilonophy  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other  received  tiiem,  and  might  tfaos  be  said  to  have  been 
present  at  the  lectures  of  thia  illostriona  trinmTirate. 

At  the  Revohition  of  1830,  M.Consin,  with  bis  high  rep- 
Otation,  his  great  talents  as  an  orator,  bis  oharaoter  for 
energy,  and  the  popularity  he  had  giuned  in  the  Quartier 
Iiotin  dnrii^  the  celebrated  Three  Days,  might  easily  have 
secured  a  seat  in  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  entered 
upon  a  potitioal  career,  as  did  his  two  colleagues  Sf.  Ghiizot 
and  H.  YiUemain,  and  hia  friend  M.  Thiers.  But  Cousin 
declared  hia  resolution  to  remain  faithful  to  philosophy. 
"  Politica,"  a^d  he  at  that  time,  "  are  but  an  episode  in  my 
fife;  the  great  current  of  my  existence  belongs  to  pbiloso- 
pby."  Accordingly  the  only  change  be  was  willing  to 
yield  to,  was  to  pass,  according  to  the  strictest  forms  of 
Univeraty  promotioD,  from  the  Faculty  of  Literatnre  to 
the  Royal  Coondl  of  Public  Instmction,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal direction  of  the  Normal  School,  which  he  re-estab- 
lished and  organized.  In  order  to  provide  a  place  for  U. 
Jonffroy,  one  of  his  most  able  pupils,  he  exchanged  the 
Chair  of  tbe  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  for  that  of  the 
History  of  Andent  Philosophy,  of  which  he  continued  the 
titular  incumbent.  He  reftued  to  accept  any  political 
offloe ;  and  althou^  he  bad  i»«served  the  intimate  con* 
fidenoe  of  hia  old  fiienda,  who  were  now  become  poweifU 
ministers,  be  adhered  closdy  to  the  tTniversity,  and  da- 
voted  his  aotiva  mind  to  the  etmtinnation  of  his  philoaoph' 
faal  pobttottions  whieh  Ua  leetnrea  had  aaspeadad. 
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But  there  is  another  career  in  which,  after  1880,  he 
quired  nearly  as  much  reputation,  and  a  still  more  undis- 
puted popularity.  We  refer  to  his  serrices  in  behalf  of 
Education. 

The  whole  system  of  public  instruction  in  France  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  government,  and  all  the  dif^ 
ferent  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  compose^ 
with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  what  is  called  the 
University  of  France,  To  enlarge  the  framework  of  the 
Uniyersity,  without  deforming  it,  and  to  perfect  the  system 
in  all  its  details,  became  the  object  of  Cousin's  earnest 
endeavors  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Instruction.  But  he  particularly  occupied  hin^ 
self  with  two  principal  objects  that  were  spedally  in- 
trusted  to  him,  the  organisation  and  direction  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  philosophical 
studies  in  the  Faculties,  and  in  the  Royal,  and  Communal 
Colleges.  Of  the  Normal  School,  he  is  the  author  of  the 
present  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  its  admirable  plan  of 
studies — ^remarkable  for  extreme  simplicity,  and  at  the 
same  time  uniting  the  twofold  excellence  of  being  both 
systematic  and  practical.  This  plan  of  study,  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  Normal  Schools,  consists  in  divid> 
ing  the  course  into  three  years.  The  first  year,  the  pujula 
are  treated  as  young  men  just  come  from  the  colleges ; 
and  the  object  is  to  go  over,  systematize,  and  perfect  the 
instruction  already  received,  without  rising  much  above  it. 
The  second  year,  they  are  regarded  as  scholars,  whose 
knowledge  is  to  be  enlarged  and  cultivated  in  every  di- 
rection,  as  if  they  were  future  candidates  for  the  different 
academies  of  the  Institute.  The  third  year,  the  pupils  are 
no  longer  treated  as  students  come  from  the  colleges  whose 
course  of  study  is  to  be  reviewed,  nor  as  men  of  letters  in 
.  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  professors,  who  are 
to  be  instrooted,  not  in  the  sdenoes,  but  in  the  art  of 
teaching  them.    We  have  not  spape  to  explain  the  i^yiteai 
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hf  nr^eh,  fa  the  eovrae  of  time  Tean,  the  peenliar  talenta 
and  iq>titndea  of  the  pa]»lB  are  bron^it  oat,  by  vhich  tbdr 
partiotUar  destiiULtion  for  the  different  depaitmeote  of 
pnblio  in^netioii  mfty  be  indicsted. 

For  tiie  improvement  of  fAiiloeoplucal  inBtmctioD,  U. 
Oon^  arranged  a  syetem  no  leaa  perfect,  tbe  details 
d  irtuoh  oonld  not  here  be  euily  ex^datned.  Ilie  resnh,  - 
hoverer,  has  been  that  the  methods  of  teaching  pfailoeo- 
pby  in  the  colleges  have  been  greatly  improred,  and  a  nev 
rieal  in  the  stady  of  it  ereiy  where  awakened. 

"niere  ia  snother  department  of  public  inatmction,  even 
more  important  perhaps,  in  which  M.  Consin  has  rendered 
important  pnbUc  servioe,  and  acquired  a  still  stronger  elsim 
tothegratitadeof  theooontry.  We  mean  popular  education. 

After  organiai^  the  Xonnal  School,  and  the  |dan  of  in- 
stniction  in  philosophy,  his  attentitm  was  seriously  tak«i 
iqi  with  primaiT  instrrtction.  In  1831,  he  solicited  and 
received  from  tiie  French  goremmetit  and  from  M.  de 
Hontalivet,  then  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a  spedal 
miadon  for  exanuning  the  institutions  for  public  instruo- 
tion  in  Oermany.  He  Tinted  and  inqftected  all  the  pnblio 
MtabUshments  of  Frankfort;  of  the  Orand  Duchy  of 
Weimar ;  of  Saxony,  particolarly  of  L^psic ;  of  Prusraa, 
of  Berlin  especitdly.  His  report  to  the  government  made 
two  quarto  volumes.  This  report  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  accompliahed  teachers ;  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages ;  and  attracted  general  attention  through- 
ont  Europe.  It  was  moreover  the  basis  of  the  law  passed 
in  1833,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Ooizot,  aad  which  M, 
Cousin  brought  forward  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  perfecting  all  the  regnlstions  and 
details  whkdt  the  passi^  of  that  law  rendered  requisite. 
Bendes  his  Report  on  Primary  Instmction  in  Oermany,  he 
gore,  subsequently,  a  memior  on  the  Secondary  InstmotiMi 
of  Pnuoia,  which  became  the  basis  of  a  projeot  fin  a  lav 
pwwnlid  to  the  Ghambex  of  PMro. 
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PMcal;  Sd.TCiL,JaoqiieIine Pascal;  Sd. voU literary Fng- 
menta, 

Fiwra  SxBixB. — Pubuc  hmravanos.  On  PnUio  In- 
stmctioD  in  Germany.  9  vols.  On  Pnblio  Instniotion  in 
HoQand.  1  toL  On  Pnblio  Inatmction  in  France  under, 
the  Gorermnent  of  Jnly.  3  vols. 

Sixth  Sxaixa. — ^Pouncu.  DiscouBsn,  iriUt  an  IntM>- 
dnodon  on  the  Principles  of  the  French  Kevolntioit,  aod 
of  RqmaentatiTo  GoTemment.  1  voL 

EnmoiTB  AifD  TKAXBLinoira. — Manual  of  the  Histoiy 
of  Philoaophj,  translated  from  the  Oennao  of  Tennenun. 
a  toIb.  8to.  Complete  Works  of  Pbto.  13  vols.  Sto. 
Prodi  Opera  inedita.  0  toIa.  8to.  Abelardi  Opera.  2  vols. 
4to.  The  UnpnUidied  Works  of  Abelard.  1  vol  4to. 
Complete  Works  of  Descartes.  11  vols.  6vo.  Philosophi- 
eal  Works  of  P.  Andii.  I  voL  12mo.  Philosoj^cal  Works 
of  H.  de  Binm.  4  vols.  8to. 

Of  the  philoeophical  system  of  M.  Coosin  a  brief  ex- 
poatioD  was  giyen  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  Toi^  which  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  plan 
of  the  present  edition.  In  place  of  it,  I  have  preferred  to 
let  the  author  speak  in  his  own  words  in  the  additional 
pieoes  wldch  follow  the  critical  examination  of  Looke,  and 
wfaicb,  beades  elnddating  his  general  system,  ciMitain  also 
a  fhller  explanation  of  some  points  treated  in  the  examina- 
tion, and  give  his  systematic  determination  of  several  of 
the  most  important  questions  in  philosophy.  Every  thing 
Iberefbre,  that  is  necessary  to  an  socuiate  oomprehensioQ 
of  his  system,  espedally  in  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  may  be  ' 
easOy  gathered  from  this  volume.  If  it  is  not  unfolded 
precisely  in  the  order  and  with  the  duly  proportioned 
development  of  a  regular  treatise,  yet  all  iu  leading  ideas, 
it*  constituent  principles  and  their  oonneotion  and  oo- 
»  ft  ayatcmatio  whole,  may  be  seen  with  snf- 
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fifiient  desniMB  to  raider  an  extended  exporiUon  needlfln. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  here  to  a  tow  general  ob- 
servations which  I  think  important  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  misconception  of  the  natm 
of  Coosin's  philosophy  to  be  guarded  against^  which  might 
at  first  thought  connect  itself  with  the  term  edeotidflm 
ccmunonly  apptied  to  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  should  not  be 
eonlbimded  in  advance  with  the  Alexandrian  school  whkdi, 
though  professing  the  principle  of  eclectioiBm,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  systems  denominated  by  Cousin,  the  mystical ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  conceived  as  the  ab- 
sence of  system,  or  the  gross  mixture  of  all  83r8tem8)  the 
imposfflble  project  of  bringing  together  all  doctrines,  aU 
opinions,  wluch  can  only  result  in  the  confusion  ot  incon- 
sistent principSes  without  scientific  unity  and  connection. 
Kor,  again,  is  it  the  arbitrary  selecting  and  combining  of 
doctrines  and  notions  on  the  grounds  of  taste  and  pr^br- 
ence. 

On  the  contrary,  eclecticism,  as  Cousin  holds  it,  supposes 
a  system,  sets  out  with  a  system,  and  applies  a  system.  It 
takes  a  system  as  the  criterion  of  the  trut}i  or  fiilsehood  of 
aU  actual  systems  which  it  subjects  to  historical  and  critical 
analysis. 

This  system  is  properly  called  Rational  Psychology: 
psychology,  because  although  psychology  is  not  the  whole 
of  philosophy,  it  is  its  foundation,  the  point  from  which  H 
sets  out,  and  the  principle  which  contains  in  itself  the 
whole  of  philosophy ;  rational,  because  in  the  psychological 
analyus  of  the  &ctB  of  consciousness,  not  only  is  the  sensi- 
bility found  with  its  sensations  individual,  contingent,  vari- 
able, but  also  reason,  and,  in  the  psydiologioal  analysis  of 
reason,  rational  principles  which  to  the  view  of  reflection 
are  marked  with  the  character  of  universal  and  necessary 
convictions  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  impose  them- 
selves upon  the  intelligence  not  merely  as  necessary  forms 
of  thought,  but  also  as  absolute  truths,  truths  in  themsetvea 
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fatdepflndent  of  our  intelligence,  and  bo  legitiituitely  con- 
tact na  to  a  sphere  of  reality  lying  beyond  onraelves. 
Rational  Pkydiology,  therefore,  conbuns  not  only  psychol- 
ogy proper,  hot  abo  ontology,  aod  logic  vtuch  exphuDs 
flod  joatifies  the  pttssi^  from  psychology  to  ontology;  it 
«(mtaiiiB  in  ihort,  the  whole  of  philosophy. 

Nov  h  ts  in  relation  to  the  application  of  Rational  Psy-* 
cltology  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  Coosin  denomin- 
ates his  system  eelectidan.  Eclecticism  is  a  method  rather 
than  a  system :  it  ia  the  method  by  vhich  a  system  ia 
•p^ed  to  the  critidsm  of  all  other  systems.  It  goes  upon 
the  groond  that  a  tmly  complete  and  correct  system  of 
philosophy  will  explain  the  whole  history  of  philosophy, 
and  will  be  itaetf  jnstified  by  the  history  of  philosophy. 
For,  all  the  great  systems  that  have  appeared  in  histoiy, 
howerer  aobveruve  of  each  other,  contun  each  some  por- 
tion of  trath,  and  conseqnently  something  at  common  with 
the  OHnprehendve  system  by  which  they  are  judged.  Ec- 
lecticism is  therefore  a  method  both  philosophical  and 
historical.  Raticuial  I^ychology  at  once  explains  and  is 
verified  by  the  history  of  philosophy,  lliree  things  are 
accordingly  to  be  distingnished  in  electicism :  its  starting- 
point,  ita  processes,  and  its  end ;  or,  in  other  words,  its 
principle,  its  instmments,  and  its  restdts.  It  supposes  a 
cystem  as  its  starting-point  and  clew  through  the  labyrinth 
of  history,  its  instrument  is  a  rigid  criticism  sustained  on 
solid  and  extenave  erudition ;  its  primary  result  is  the  do- 
composition  of  all  systems ;  and  its  final  result  the  recon- 
stniotion  from  their  materials  of  a  new  system  which  shall 
*be  a  oom|dete  representation  of  human  consciousness  as 
imfhlded  in  lustory,  and,  at  the  same  time  correspond  to 
the  results  of  rational  psychology.* 

•  If  Dr.  Hkkok  0ii  hii  BaUonal  FtyOuaotv,  P-  11).  meuia  to  oluno> 
t«rii«  Cooain'i  etdectidnn  u  >□  "aAitrary  pBtchwork"  and  an  "sr- 
ragut  phiodtriDg"  oT  other  BTrtemi  without  may  "  law  oT  anulnietlBg," 
IM  has  totaUj  mlMcaiNiTed  Cook's  vtowa,  and  that,  fiir  sncb  a  maa  aa 
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A  few  remaite  in  the  next  plaoe  may  be  made  Ib 
to  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Cousin's  system :  for  in 
a  general  view  it  presents  but  one  point  by  which  it  is 
q>ecially  distinguished  from  all  other  systems. 

In  adopting  the  method  of  internal  obsenration  and  in 
making  psychology  the  basis  of  all  philosophy  Cousin 
agrees  with  Locke,  and  the  Sensualistic  School,  withReid 
and  the  Scottish  School  and  with  £[ant,  and  differs  from 
Schelling  and  t^e  later  Germans ;  but  in  refosing  to  limit 
philosophy  within  the  sphere  of  psychology  and  in  contend* 
ing  for  a  philosophy  of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  he  diffen 
from  Locke,  Reid  and  £[ant,  and  agrees  with  SchelUng. 
But  while  he  agrees,  with  Schelling  in  making  die  absolute 
and  infinite  a  positive  in  knowledge,  he  differs  fimdament- 
ally  from  him  in  the  mode  of  attaining  it.  Cousin  finds  it 
in  consdousness ;  Schelling  in  a  &culty  transcending  oon« 
sciousness;  Cousin  in  spontaneous  reason;  Schelling  in 
intellectual  intuition,  which  being,  according  to  his  de- 
termination, a  fisiculty  out  of  consciousness,  is  a  pure  hy- 
pothesis. 

Hie  fundamental  peculiarity  therefore  of  the  system  of 
Cousin  consists  not  merely  in  making  the  absolute  and  in- 
finite a  matter  of  positive  cognition,  but  in  holding  the  two- 
fold distinction  of  reason  into  spontaneous  and  reflective, 
and  making  the  former,  as  impersonal  and  therefore  not 

Dr.  Hlckolc,  is  explicable  only  by  supposing  he  did  not  give  bimaelf  time 
to  ascertain  them.  He  maj  be  well  aasored  that  Consin  would  agree 
with  him  as  to  every  one  of  the  conditions  demanded  ibr  a  legitimate 
eclecticism.  It  is  not  absohitely  dear  from  his  waj  of  expressing  him- 
self; whether  Dr.  Hickok  thought  otherwise,  whether  he  intended  by  hit 
remarks  to  characterize  Ck)usin's  eclecticism,  or  socb  a  process  of  arbi- 
trary picking  and  choosing  as  the  word  might  naturally  seem  to  imply. 
As  to  the  other  point  on  which  he  expresses  a  decided  opinion,  namely 
Cousin's  view  of  the  necessity  of  creation  and  the  oonsequenoes  it  in- 
Tolres,  I  have  need  here  only  to  observe  that  Dr.  Hickok  entirely  mis- 
takes the  sense  in  which  the  word  necessity  is  used  by  Oouain,  and  that 
It  entails  neither  (atalism  nor  pantheism. 
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■rtjeoUw^  tbe  fiMoItj  of  immedigt^j  knowing  the  alMolnte 
and  infinite.  The  ipontaaeoos  reason  apprehends  the 
•bsolnt*  and  infinite  by  an  act  of  positive  cognition ;  it  re- 
reala  them  in  oonwioaancsB  without  thereby  making  them 
merely  sntgeotive. 

Now  thia  is  ondonbtedly  the  great  problem  of  speonlative 
inquiry,  the  [woblem  of  problems  in  philosophy,  namely : 
whether  tkere  em  be  any  ottjective  knowledge  of  die  im- 
ocmditioned ;  or,  in  other  words:  whether, [Ailoeophy  ia 
possible  conndered  as  any  thing  more  than  the  obserratioo 
and  aaatyma  of  the  phenomena  of  consdonsness.  The  oh- 
jectire  reality  of  tlie  infinite  and  abeolnte  may,  however, 
be  admitted  on  ather  gromid.  Reid  and  Kant  admit  the 
existence  of  Qod  on  the  ground  of  the  necessary  coDvio- 
tioDB  of  the  reason  (we  need  not  hero  advert  to  the  dif- 
fereuces  in  their  modes  of  arriving  at  their  result) ;  CooEon 
admits  the  Divine  existence  on  the  ground  of  podtive 
knowledge.  He  former  attain  to  God  by  Futh ;  Cousin 
by  Cognition.  Reid  says:  I  believe  in  God  because  the 
neoessary  laws  of  thought  oblige  me  to  believe  in  what  I 
can  not  know ;  Cousin  says :  I  believe  in  God,  as  I  do  in 
my  own  soul,  because  I  know  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter  in  that  primitive,  uoreflective  synthena  of  thought— 
that  natural  realism — in  which  quality  and  substance,  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  are  both  at  once  given  as  cognicable 
objects,  cognixable  under  conditions  which  subsei^nent  re- 
flection indeed  rccogniEes  as  necessary  laws  of  thought. 

How,  all  this  ia  a  practical  point  of  view,  may  be  con- 
■idered  as  amounting  to  the  unimportant  verbal  question, 
iriiether  our  oouviotioii  of  the  Divine  existence  be  a  belief 
or  a  knowledge.  But  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  with 
reference  to  a  theoretical  Bjrstem  and  to  the  question  how 
&r  philoBOi^y  can  go,  the  difiereuce  is  very  material.  On 
this  question  great  men  and  profound  thinkers  have  di£ 
ftred,  and  will  probably  continue  to  differ — perhaps  to  tho 
end  of  time  ;  perhaps  not    Meantime,  whatever  may  be 
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thought  of  Coonn's  doctrine  on  this  qaettioii,  a  iAf^  in- 
terest attaches  to  his  labors  as  an  expounder  of  the  histoty 
of  philosophy.  His  profound  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  learning,  hia  exael 
and  just  comprehension  of  philosophical  doctrines  and 
systems,  and  his  lucid  and  £iithful  exposition  of  them,  will 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  all  competent  judges.  In  gene- 
ral critical  ability  and  particulai'ly  in  the  talent  for  analyss^ 
he  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.* 

We  now  give  some  accoimt  of  the  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Siatory  of  Philosophy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  ot 
which  this  volume  contains  a  part.  It  must,  however,  be 
limited  to  the  briefest  indications. 

Having,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  JBistory  of  Philosih 
phyy  explained  the  scope  and  method,  the  system  and 
general  spirit  of  his  instruction,  M.  Cousin  proceeds^  in 
the  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
elucidate,  extend,  and  confirm  the  historical  principles  be- 
fore developed,  by  applying  them  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  his  principle,  that  the  philosophy  of  an  age 
proceeds  from  all  the  elements  of  which  the  age  is  com^ 
posed ;  hence  the  necessity  of  studying  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  first  in  the  general  history  of  that 
period. 

The  general  character  of  the  eighteenth  century  resem- 
bles tliat  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  inasmuch  as  it 

*  On  this  question  concerning  the  absolnte,  I  am  boand  to  refer  the 
reader  to  an  extended  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Couflin  attempted  hj 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  originally  published  in  the  Edinburg  Beview, 
1829,  and  contained  in  bis  Diacuasiona  on  PhiUmphyy  eta,  Lond.  1852, 
p.  1 ;  and  also  to  bo  found  in  the  American  reprint,  edited  by  Mr.  Wight, 
under  the  title  of  ''Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,''  Now  York, 
1855,  p.  441.  A  noble  production  by  a  worthy  antagonist  of  Cousin—^ 
worthy  to  be  his  antagonist  by  his  wonderful  learning,  his  prodigions 
flpeculative  power,  and  above  all,  by  his  ability  to  respect  and  admire 
en  opponent  equal  to  that  which  distinguiahee  Courin  himeelC 
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contiBwai  the  <duncterifltio  movement  of  that  period ;  it 
differs  from  it,  only  u  it  develops  that  movement  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  middle  »gee  tbs  the  reign  of  aathority 
.^-every  thing  was  fixed  and  controlled ;  the  axteenth  and 
•eventeenth  centuries  commenced  a  new  movement,  in  the 
qnrit  of  independ^we ;  it  was  the  age  of  conflict  and  rev- 
<4iiti(Hi.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centories  under- 
mined and  shook  the  middle  ages.  The  mianoa  of  the 
e^teenth  centnry  waa  to  oontinoe  and  complete  that 
movement — to  overthrow  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  middle 
•gM. 

Tliia  misnon  determines  the  general  sjnrit  of  the  eight- 
eenth centniy.  This  spirit  is  displayed  in  all  the  great 
manifestations  of  the  age — political — moral — religions — 
literary — and  scientific.  In  all  these  respects,  there  is  a 
diminntion  of  the  powers  and  infiuenccs  wliich  predominat- 
ed in  the  middle  ages,  and,  finally,  the  extension  and  pre- 
dominance of  new  and  nnknown  powers  and  influences. 
He  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, of  scrutiny,  of  analysiB,  in  regar^  to  all  things. 
This  movement  began  obscurely,  and  proceeded  with  a 
oomparatively  slow  and  latent  progress  at  first,  bat  with  a 
constantly  accelerating  march  toward  the  close  of  the 
period. 

The  general  character  of  the  philoMphj/  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ia  determined  by  the  general  character  of  the 
period.  The  philosophy  of  this  epoch  hkewise  continues, 
develops,  and  completes  the  philosophical  movement  of  the 
former  period.  This  movement  was  in  the  reaction  against 
the  spirit  of  authority  in  philosophy  wliicb  predominated 
in  the  middle  ages,  lliis  reaction — which  began  in  the 
rixteenth  century,  by  the  springing  up  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence :  and  which  continaed  with  increasing  strength 
*  during  the  seventeenth — gabs  the  victory  in  the  eight- 
eenth ;  completes  and  puts  on  end  to  the  middle  E^es  in 
the  matter  of  philosophy.    The  sixteenth  century  was,  to 
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Uiifl  pbilosophical  revolation,  wliat  the  fifteenth  mm  to  tbe 
religious  reformation — ^a  period  of  necessary  prepaiatMB, 
4Ped  with  struggles,  and  often  with  unsuooessful  strugglep, 
against  the  predominant  spirit  of  authority ;  and,  like  thal^ 
it  had  its  martyrs.  Bruno  and  Yanini  were  the  Hosb  and 
Jerome  of  this  philosophical  reyolution.  .The  axteoilh 
century  was  a  blind  attack  upon  the  principle  of  authority, 
as  it  existed  in  the  Scholastic  philosophy.  The  seventeoith 
century  renewed  the  conflict,  established  the  revolutkni, 
and  destroyed  Scholasticism.  The  mission  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  to  continue  and  consummate  this  revo- 
lution, by  overthrowing  the  general  spirit  of  authority  in 
philosophy,  and  establishing  the  general  spirit  of  indo- 
pendence.  In  &ct  it  generalized  the  conflict  of  the  pro- 
ceding  period ;  propagated  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
every  direction  of  thinking ;  and,  finally,  established  phi- 
losophy as  a  distinct  and  independent  power. 

Thus  the  general  mission  of  the  eighteenth  century  mm 
to  continue  and  complete  the  movement  of  independ^ioe, 
begun  in  the  two  preceding  centuries ;  and  to  put  a  final 
end  to  the  middle  ages  in  every  thing — ^politics,  life,  art, 
and  science. 

And  analogous  to  this,  the  special  misdon  of  {^osophy 
in  the  same  century,  was  to  complete  the  movement  before 
begun  therein,  to  put  an  end  to  the  middle  ages  in  regard 
to  philosophy,  by  destroying,  in  this  respect,  the  principle 
of  authority,  and  circumscribing  it  within  its  proper  limits, 
those  of  theology. 

Now  this  was  a  complex  and  laborious  task,  mixed  with 
results  of  good  and  of  evil.  The  reaction  against  authority 
might  go  too  flir ;  freedom  is  liable  to  be  pushed  to  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  while  the  object  is  to  reduce  religious  au- 
thority within  its  legitimate  sphere,  namely,  theology, 
theology  itself  may  be  attacked.  Instances  of  this  occur* 
in  tlic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  still,  a  large 
share  of  the  most  illustrious  names  nro  no  less  distinguished 
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fiw  a  pMiftNnct  aBbiaiwion  and  mpMt  to  nS^oai  Hum  hf 
the  ^lirit  ot  indepoideiioe  in  regard  to  pliiloaoiAy. 

Next  oranei  the  oonrnderadoii  of  the  Method  of  philofll>-  ■ 
ph;  in  the  ttg^teenth  centnry.  Tlie  middle  ages  was  the 
reign  of  Hypotbeaia,  The  sixteenth  oentniy  was  a  sort  of' 
iiuurreetioD  of  the  new  apirit  i^ainat  the  old,  and  oonld 
not  orgamse  itself  and  take  the  form  and  connstenoe  of  an 
established  Jlrthod.  But  in  the  seventeenth  oentmy,  the 
tma  Method  b^;an  to  be  formed  under  Bacon  and  !>«»- 
oartea ;  though  in  the  latter  it  ran  out  at  last  into  bjpo- 
theuL  In  the  eighteenth  oentury,  the  question  coneeniing 
Method  beuame  the  fiindamental  question.  In  this  centnrj 
was  completed  the  triumph  of  the  method  of  experiment 
over  bTpothona ;  its  triumj^  that  is,  in  regard  to  its  prin- 
ciple, namely,  analyns.  Analyus  was  generalised,  extended 
every  where,  and  eatablished  as  an  exolosive  power  in  ^a- 
kwophy.  The  triumph  of  analysis  has  likewise  its  part  of 
good  and  ita  part  of  evil.  Its  good  is  found  in  the  destm» 
ti(»  of  bypotbeeia,  and  of  blse  synthess,  and  in  a  vast 
ooOection  of  acoorate  experim^ite  and  obaervation^.  Ita 
aril  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  syntheus,  which  is,  equally 
with  analf  ns,  an  element  of  the  true  experimental  method. 

lliea  follows  a  view  of  the  different  systems  of  philoso- 
phy embraced  in  the  d^teenth  century.  These  Bystems 
are  the  same  aa  those  of  the  two  preceding  centuries; 
neither  more  nor  lees.  The  only  difliarence  is,  that  the 
philosophy  of  tiie  «ghteenth  century  develope  these  syi- 
tems  in  grander  proportions,  and  on  a  larger  so^e.  They 
are  the  same  systems,  moreover,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries— in  the  middle 
ages— in  Greece — m  the  East.  The  reason  is,  that  all  these 
systems  have  their  root  in  human  nature,  independent  of 
particular  times  and  places.  The  human  mind  is  the 
original,  of  which  philosophy  is  the  representation,  more 
or  less  exact  and  complete.  We  are  therefore  to  seek 
from  the  human  mind  the  explanation  of  tiie  different  sya- 


terns,  which,  bom  of  philosophy,  share  all  its  ch9ngea,# 
progress,  and  ils  perfection  men  t ; — which  starling  up  i 
the  East,  in  the  cradle  of  humanity,  after  travel 
globe,  and  successively  appearing  in  Greece,  in  the  midS 
ages,  in  the  modern  philosophy  commencing  with  ' 
tditcenth  century — ^have  met  together  in  Europe  in  1 
eighteenth  ccn 

The  result  o1  ««  [ives  aa  a  matter  of  fi 

in  the  history  c  ■■'  rreat  schools  o 

of  philosophy,  ■  u        all  the  attempts  of  ti 

philosophical  spuit-  «  n         fonnd  in  every  epooh  a 

the   world.      Th  \b  Seneuahsm,    Ideallan^^ 

Skepticism,  and 

Sensualism  taxes  sensation  as  the  sole  principle  of  knowl- 
edge, lis  pretension  is  that  there  is  not  a  siagle  element 
in  ihe  eonsciousneas  which  ia  not  explicahk'  hy  sensation. 
This  exdusive  pretension  is  its  error.  A  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge can  be  expliuned  by  sensation ;  bnt  another  part,  abd 
that  a  very  important  part,  can  not.  Its  necessary  conw- 
queuces  are  fatalism,  materialism,  and  atheism. 

On  the  other  hand.  Idealism,  as  an  exdnsive  ByBtem, 
takes  its  point  of  departure  from  the  reason  or  intelligence, 
from  the  ideas  or  laws  which  govern  its  activity ;  but  in- 
stead of  contenting  itself  with  denying  the  exclusive  pre- 
tension of  Sensualism,  and  asscrtaining  the  origin  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  knowledge  in  the  reason,  and  thna 
vindicating  the  truths  destroyed  by  Sensualism — it  finds 
all  reality  in  the  mind  alone ;  denies  matter ;  absorbs 
all  things,  God  and  the  universe,  into  individual  conscious- 
ness, and  that  into  thought ;  just  as,  by  a  contrary  error, 
Sensuahsm  absorbs  consciousness  and  all  things  into  sensa- 
tion. Sensualism  and  Idealism  are  two  dogmatisms  equally 
true  in  one  view,  equally  false  in  another ;  and  both  resolt 
in  nearly  equal  extravagances. 

Skepticism,  in  its  first  form,  is  the  appearance  of  com- 
mon sens«  on  th«  scene  of  philosophy.    Disgusted  with  the 
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■  of  the  two  exolnvre  R3r«teins,  wfaioh  mutually 
conflict  and  destroy  each  other,  reflection  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  bases,  the  processes  and  resalts  of  those  Bystems  \ 
and  it  easily  and  nndeniedly  demonstrates  that  in  all  these 
reelects,  there  is  much  error  in  both  the  systems.  But  in 
its  weakness,  it  ftUs  likewise  into  exclanTeness  and  ezag- 
geration ;  and  finally  declares  that  every  system  is  ftlse, 
and  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  tmth  and  certainty 
within  the  grasp  of  the  mind.  Thus  skepticism  resolts  in 
oqnai  eztraTagance.  Its  distioctiTe  podtion,  that  there  is 
no  tmth,  no  oertunty,  is  the  absurd  and  sniddal  dogmata 
ism :  It  is  certtun  that  there  is  no  certainty. 

The  fourth  Systran  a  Hystidsra.  The  word  is  not  used 
Tamely,  but  in  a  precise  sense;  and  dengnates  the  prin- 
dple  of  a  distinct  philosophical  system.  The  human  mind, 
indeed,  when  tossed  about  amid  conflicting  systems,  and 
distressed  by  the  sense  of  inability  to  decide  for  itself,  yet 
fteling  the  inward  want  of  fiuth — ^a  spirit  the  reverse  of  the 
dogmatic  and  soomfnl  skepticism,  may  desptur  of  philoso- 
fhj,  renounce  reflection,  and  take  retnge  within  the  circle 
of  theolt^y.  This  is  doubtless  often  the  &ct,  thongh  there 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Counn,  an  obvious  inconostency  in  it ; 
for  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  objections  which  Skepti- 
dsm  brings  against  every  system,  and  which  the  mind  can 
not  refute,  are  not  as  valid  agfunst  a  religions  as  a  philoeoph- 
ical  system.  The  renunciation  of  reflection  is  not,  how- 
ever,  what  Cousin  means  by  MyBtiotsm.  It  is  reflection  it- 
self building  its  ^stem  on  an  element  of  oonsciousnesa 
overlooked  by  Sensnalism,  and  by  Idealion,  and  by  Skep- 
tidsm.  Hiis  clement  is  spontaneity,  which  is  the  basis  of 
reflecUon.  Spontaneity  is  the  element  of  &ith,  of  religion. 
Reflection  eflTects  a  sort  of  philosophical  compromise  b»- 
twecn  religion  and  philosophy,  by  falling  back  and  ground- 
ing itself  npon  that  &ct,  anterior  to  itself,  which  is  the 
point  where  religion  and  philosophy  meet — the  &ct  of 
qtootaneity.     This  &ot  is  primitive,  nnreflective,  aooom' 
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panied  by  a  liTcljr  ^th,  and  is  exalting  in  its  infinence.    It 
IS  reasoL,  referred  to  its  eternal  principle,  and  speaking 
with  hie  aulboritf  in  the  human  intelligence.     It  is  on  tliis 
element  of  truth  that  Mysticism  reposes.     But  this  systei^.  | 
like  the  others  IB  the  exaggeration  of  its  principles  and  iH'J 
its  neglect  of  th«  other  elpr 
ers  multiplied  e 
tion,  and  uervoi 
of  ontward  roa 
These  systfi 


veloping  res|>pcn 
cultivating  koit 
negatively,  in 
other's  H.Trors! 


A  of  human  nature,  engeod- 
leluBions  of  the  imagina- 
far  revelations,  neglect 
r,  etc. 

jlity ;  poMtively,  in  de> 
of  intelligence ;  and  in 
rture  and  of  science; — 
r;  in  comhatting  each 
II    each  other's  extrava* 


gances. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  merit,  n  la  a  favorite  position  with 
Cousin  :  They  exist ;  therefore  there  is  a  reason  for  theur 
existence;  therefore  they  are  true,  in  vhole  or  in  put. 
Error  is  the  law  of  our  nature ;  bat  not  absolute  error.  Ab- 
solute error  is  unintelligible,  inadmissiblei  impossible.  It 
is  not  the  error  that  the  human  mind  believes;  it  is  only 
in  virtue  of  the  tnitha  blended  with  it  that  error  is  ad- 
mitted. These  four  systems  are,  respectively,  partly  true, 
and  partly  Iklse,  The  eclectic  spirit  is  not  absolutely  to 
reject  any  one  of  them,  nor  to  become  the  dupe  of  any  one 
of  them  ;  but  by  a  discriminating  criticism,  to  discern  and 
accept  the  truth  in  each.  This  is  the  scope  and  attempt 
of  M.  Cousin's  historical  and  critical  labors. 

These  four  systems  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  all 
philosophy,  and  consequently  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
They  are  not  only  found  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
they  exist  and  re-appear  suocessively  in  every  great  epoch 
of  the  history  of  man.  Previously,  therefore,  to  entering 
upon  the  examinations  of  these  systems  as  they  exist  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Cousin  reviews  their  respective  an- 
tecedents in  tlie  East,  in  Greece,  in  the  middle  age  and  in 
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tbe  sixtMntb  and  sevente^ith  centuiiea.  He  traces  and 
develops  the  Sensual,  the  Ideal,  the  Skeptical  and  the 
Hyatical  Schools,  in  each  of  those  periods.  The  principal 
portion  of  his  first  volnme  is  occupied  with  this  review. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  him.  It  can  only  be  re< 
ntariced,  tliat  along  with  the  other  schools,  he  finds  also 
the  Sensual  school.  He  finds  it  with  aU  its  distinctive 
traits  in  the  philosophy  of  India ;  traces  it  through  the 
twelve  centuries  filled  by  Grecian  philosophy,  from  its 
oonunenoement  in  the  Ionian  School,  to  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics;  thenoe  to  its  reappearance  in  the  middle 
age,  involved  in  the  Boholaatio  KomlnalianL  of  Occam ; 
thence  to  its  more  dedded  announcement  in  Pomponatins, 
Teleno,  and  Campanella,  in  tlie  fifteenth  and  rixteenth 
oenturies ;  and  finally  in  modem  philosophy,  in  Hobbes, 
Gaasendi,  and  others,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Locke. 
He  then  comes  to  a  detailed  examinadon  of  Looke  as  the 
troe  &ther  of  the  Sensoal  school  in  the  eighteentli  century 
and  of  the  various  Sensual  systemB  included  in  it.  In  this 
examination  of  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  he  fdg< 
natizea  the  general  spirit  and  the  method  of  that  work ;  he, 
exhibits  its  systematic  prindple,  its  applications,  and  all  its 
oonsequenoes,  exfdict  or  involved.  He  carefiilly  discrimin- 
ates its  part  of  truth  from  its  part  of  error ;  and  If  hit 
oonclnmons  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  exclodve  and 
systematic  principles  and  prindpal  positions  of  Locke's 
work,  it  is  because  his  analyris  led  him  to  this.  Of  the 
truth  and  exactness  of  this  analysis,  the  reader  will  judge. 
C.  S.  H. 
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CHAFTEK   I. 

GXH^UI.  BPIBJT  AXD  METHOD   OF  LOGK^S  ESS^T. 

Qtucd  qirit  of  thB  AMty  m  da  ffiwwn  CTiufenAnidtiy,— Ita  UsUwd.— 
Stndf  of  the  Hunaii  UndArMaiidiiig  itMl^  M  th*  peemmrj  bOn- 
dnetion  to  all  bne  phllaeopfaf . — Stndj  at  the  Hdhuh  UDdetstanding 
In  Ha  Kction,  in  Ite  phenomena,  or  idem. — Diviiion  of  the  inqniriee  re> 
lattaig  to  Idei^  and  detenmnitfon  at  the  (nder  in  which  thoae  inveatl* 
gatioaa  ahanld  be  made.  To  poa^ooe  (he  logical  and  ontologteal 
qtMMioa  MMMMtninc  the  tnith  or  Uattf  oT  ideae^  and  the  legitiina^ 
of  tbeir  ^fdication  to  Ibeir  retpectire  4ibjaet»i  aod  to  vonoentrate 
onr  inreatigatioiu  npOB  the  itudj  ot  ideu  in  themaelTM,  and  In 
that,  to  begin  bj  dcocribLng  ideal  ai  tliej  actnall/  are,  and  then  to 
I>roceed  to  the  inreotigaUon  of  their  origin. — ExaminaUon  oT  tli* 
Uetliod  oTLocke.  Ita  merit:  he  poa^ionGa  and  placea  last  the  qoe*- 
tion  of  Um  truth  or  hUtf  of  ideaa.  Ita  Ikalt:  he  entiralf  neglecta 
As  qoeatian  oaooerning  the  actual  diaracter  of  idaaa,  and  b^lna  witli 
that  of  their  origin. — liist  miitakaof  ICetbod;  obanoet  of  error  vhiob 
it  iovolTe& — Qenend  tendencr  of  the  School  of  Lot^e. — Beaapitalft- 


The  first  qneetion  vhioh  uised  in  ezaminiiig  the  JSasat/ 
on  tAe  Humm^  Vhderttandinff  respeots  the  aathority  npon 
irhkh  it  relies  in  the  last  snalyris.  Does  the  aathor  seek 
for  tnith  «t  his  own  risk,  hy  the  force  of  reison  alone ;  or 
does  h«  reoogniee  a  foreign  and  superior  anthoritj  to 
wfaioh  he  snbtnits,  and  from  whiofa  he  borrows  the  ground 
of  his  judgments  ?  This  is  indeed,  aa  yon  know,  tlie  ques- 
tion which  it  is  necessary  to  pnt  at  the  ontset  to  every 
philosophical  work,  in  order  to  determine  its  most  general 
dianater,  aad  ita  plaoe  in  the  history  of  philosoiAy,  and 
•nn  </  orfliBtioB.    A  uigle  glanoe  is  woi^^  to  Aow 
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that  Locke  is  a  free  seeker  of  truth.  Ererj  where  he  ap- 
peals to  the  reason.  He  starts  from  this  authority,  and  from 
this  alone ;  and  if  he  subsequently  admits  another,  it  m 
because  he  arrived  at  it  by  reason ;  so  that  it  is  the  reason 
which  governs  him,  and,  as  it  were,  holds  the  reins  of  his 
mind.  Locke  belongs  then  to  the  great  fiunily  of  inde- 
pendent philosophers.  The  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing is  a  fruit  of  the  movement  of  independence  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  has  sustained  and  redouMed  that 
movement.  This  character  passed  from  the  master  to  hit 
whole  school,  and  was  thus  recommended  to  all  the  fiiends 
of  human  reason.  I  should  add  that  in  Locke,  independ- 
ence is  always  united  with  a  sincere  and  profound  req>eci 
for  every  thing  worthy  of  respect.  Locke  is  a  philosopher, . 
and  he  is  at  the  same  a  Christian.  Such  is  the  chie£  Ai 
to  his  school,  you  know  what  it  has  been.  Its  independ- 
ence passed  rapidly  into  indifference,  and  from  indtf 
ference  to  hostility.  I  mention  all  this,  because  it  ia 
important  you  should  always  hold  in  your  hand  the  thread 
of  the  movement  and  progress  of  the  sensual  schooL 

I  now.  pass  to  the  question  which  comes  next  after  that 
concerning  the  general  spirit  of  every  philosophical  wotk^ 
namely,  the  question  of  Method.  You  know  the  import- 
ance of  this  question.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  very 
obvious  to  you,  that  as  is  the  method  of  a  philosophy,  so 
will  be  its  system,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  method  de- 
cides the  destinies  of  a  philosophy.  Hence  our  striet 
obligation  to  insist  on  the  method  of  Locke  with  all  the 
care  of  which  we  are  capable.  What  then  is  that  method 
which,  in  its  germ,  contains  the  whole  system  of  Looke 
— the  system  that  has  produced  the  great  Sensual  school 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  We  will  let  Locke  speak  lor 
himself    In  his  prefiu^  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

"^  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  thie 
Ensgr,  I  shoiild  tell  thee,  that  five  or  ax  frieodsi  meetjeg 
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in  inj  chamber,  and  disooandng  on  a  sslject  Tery  r«mote 
frmn  this,  ibnnd  tbemselTea  qoicklj  at  a  stand,  by  the  dif> 
ficulties  that  aroBe  on  every  side.  After  we  had  awhils 
pnsded  onrselres  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution 
of  those  doabts  wUch  perplexed  oa,  it  came  into  my 
thonghts  that  we  took  a  wrong  oonrse ;  and  that  before 
we  aet  ooreelves  npon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  ob- 
jecta  oar  understandings  were  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal 
with.  'Hiis  I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
■niiiiiliiil ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  that  this  should  be 
our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  undigested  tbon^ts 
,  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered,  which  I  set 
down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance 
into  this  discourse;  which  having  been  thus  begun  by 
duutce,  was  continued  by  entreaty ;  written  by  incoherent 
parcels  ;  and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again, 
as  my  humor  or  occadons  permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  re^ 
tirement,  where  an  attendance  ou  my  health  gave  me  • 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it." 

He  retnnis  to  the  same  thought  in  the  Introduction 
vhidi  follows  the  prefiice : 

B.  I.  Ch.  L  §  2. — "  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with 
the  phyncal  conndcration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myself 
to  examine  wherein  its  essence  connsts,  or  by  what  mo- 
tions of  our  spirits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come 
to  have  any  sensations  by  onr  organs,  or  any  idetu  in  our 
onderstandings ;  and  whether  those  ideas  do,  in  their  form- 
atioo,  any  or  idl  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no.  These 
are  speonlations,  which,  however  curious  and  entertiun- 
ing,  I  shall  dechne,  as  lying  out  of  my  way,  in  the  design 
I  am  now  upon.  It  shall  suffice  to  my  present  purpose, 
to  consider  the  diaoeming  fiwnlties  of  a  man,  as  they  are 
«Mfk9«d  alwiit  tie -^ijMta  vhidi  they  hsn  to  do  with." 
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Looke  is  persuaded  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
the  rashness  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
courage  useful  investigations : 

B.  L  Ch.  I.  §  4, — "  I^  by  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  understandmg,  I  can  discover  the  powers  thereof  how 
&r  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  any  degree  pro- 
portionate, and  where  they  &il  us,  I  suppose  it  may  be  of 
use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man,  to  be  mor« 
cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  xta 
tether;  and  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  thoee 
things,  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not  then  perhaps 
be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  universal  knoiriU 
edge,  to  rabe  questions  and  perplex  ourselves  and  othen 
about  things  to  which  our  understandings  are  not  suited^ 
^jOBd  of  which  we  can  not  form  in  our  minds  any  dear  and 
^  distmct  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often 
happened)  we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find 
out  how  &r  the  understanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
Hbh  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cases  it 
can  only  judge  and  guess,  we  may  learn  to  content  ouiw 
selves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  state." 

§  6.  **  When  we  know  our  own  strength^  we  shall  the 
better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success: 
and  when  we  have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own 
minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from 
them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  cither  to  sit  still  and  not  set 
our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any 
thing;  or,  on  the  other  side,  question  every  thing,  and 
disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some  things  are  not  to  be 
understood." 

And  again  in  the  same  section : 

^It  is  of  great  use  to  the  ssilor,  to  know  thtt  length  of 
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Ufl  fine,  thmgh  be  osd  not  with  it  fiithom  all  the  depth* 
flf  the  ocean.  It  is  veil  he  knows  thAt  it  is  long  enough 
to  reach  the  botfann  at  sacb  placea  u  are  neoeBsaiyto 
diieet  hu  voTage,  and  osation  him  against  nmniog  nptm 
T^tfiiff  that  may  min  hun." 

I  win  add  bnt  one  more  quotation : 

§  7.  "  This  was  that  whidi  gare  the  fint  rise  to  tlut 
Evay  oonoeming  the  miderstandiiig.  For  I  thonght  that 
Ae  fint  step  toward  BBtiflfying  several  inqoiriea  the  mind 
of  man  was  very  apt  to  rtm  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of 
oar  own  nndentandings,  examine  oar  own  powers,  and 
see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done, 
I  sn^veoted  we  began  at  the  wrong  end' .  .  .  ,  " 

I  have  brought  together  all  these  citations  on  porpose  to 
eonvincfl  yon  that  they  contun  not  merely  a  fugitive  view, 
bat  a  fixed  rale — a  Method.  Now  this  method,  in  my 
jodgment,  is  the  true  method,  the  same  which  at  this  day 
oonstittitefl  the  power  and  the  hope  of  science.  Let  me 
present  it  in  somewhat  more  modem  language. 

Whatever  be  the  object  of  knowledge  or  of  inquiiy,  God 
or  the  world,  things  the  moat  remote  or  near,  you  neither 
know  nor  can  know  them  bnt  under  one  condition,  namely, 
that  you  have  the  &culty  of  knowledge  in  genera] ;  and  you 
neither  possess  nor  can  attain  a  knowledge  of  them  except 
in  i«t>portion  to  your  general  fiicnlty  of  knowledge.  What- 
ever yon  attain  a  knowledge  o^  the  highest  or  lowest  thing, 
your  knowledge  in  the  last  reealt  rests  upon  the  reach  and 
the  validity  of  that  fiuulty,  by  whatever  name  you  call  it — 
Spirit,  Reason,  ICnd,  Intelligence,  Understanding.  Locke 
calls  it  Understanding.  A  sound  philosophy,  instead  nf  be- 
giniung  with  a  blind  and  random  application  of  the  undcr- 
sUmding,  ought  first  to  examine  that  Ikonlty,  to  investigate 
iUtntors  and  its  capacity;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  lia- 
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bUity  to  endless  aberratioiM  and  mistakes.  The  itiidj  of 
tho  understanding  is  then  pre-eminently  the  philosophksil 
study.  There  is  no  part  of  philosophy  which  docs  not  pi«- 
siippi>se  It,  and  borrow  its  light  from  it  Take,  for  example, 
Logio«  or  the  soionce  of  the  rules  which  ought  to  direct  the 
human  mind — what  would  it  be  without  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  it  is  the  object  to  direct,  the  human  mind  itsdf  ? 
Sik  alno  of  MoraK  the  science  of  the  principles  and  rules 
ol*  aotion — what  could  that  be  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
^M^hx^l  of  moralitY,  the  moral  agent,  man  himself?  PoBp 
tiva»  th«»  8v'i«AKH>  i>r  the  art  of  the  government  of  social  man, 
rwita  *H|uaH\'  ou  a  knowltnlge  of  man  whom,  in  his  aocbd 
Aaturt"^  siH'iety  may  develop,  but  can  not  constitute.  JSa- 
theticH^  the  science  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the  theory  of  the 
Artss  ha8  its  root  in  the  nature  of- a  being  made  capable 
to  rivognizc  and  repro<lueo  the  beautiful,  to  feel  the  par- 
ticular emotions  which  attest  its  j)re8ence,  and  to  awaken 
those  emotions  in  other  minds.  80  also  if  man  were  not 
a  religious  hvinff^  if  none  of  liin  faculties  reached  beyond 
the  finite  and  1>oun(1iul  sphoro  of  this  world,  there  would 
be  for  him  no  (lod.  Ood  exists  /or  fna?i^  only  in  propor* 
Uon  to  his  faculties ;  and  the  examination  of  those  fiusul- 
ties  and  of  their  capacity,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
every  sound  Theodicy.  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  man  la 
implied  in  every  science,  however  apparently  foreign.  Hie 
study  of  man  is  then  the  necessary  introduction  to  every 
science ;  and  this  study,  call  it  Psychology,  or  by  any  other 
name,  though  it  certainly  ia  not  the  whole  of  philosophy, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  its  foundation  and  its  starting-point. 
But  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  is  psychology 
{possible  ?  Without  doubt  it  is ;  for  consciousness  is  a  wit- 
ness which  gives  us  information  of  every  thing  that  takes 
place  in  the  interior  of  our  minds.  It  is  not  the  prind^ 
of  any  of  our  faculties,  but  is  a  light  to  them  all.  It  ia 
not  because  we  have  the  consciousness  of  it,  that  anything 
goes  on  within  us ;  but  that  which  does  go  on  wiUiitt  uii 
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wonld  be  to  US  M  tiioagh  it  did  not  tak«  {daoe,  if  it  -were 
not  atteated  b^  ooiiBcioiunew.  It  is  not  hj  oonsciouBnesB 
that  we  feel,  or  will,  or  tlunk ;  bnt  it  is  by  it  .we  know 
that  we  do  all  this.  The  aathority  of  conBdoosness  is  tbe 
ultimate  antbority  into  wliich  ttiat  of  all  the  other  &oalties 
ia  resolTaUe,  in  this  seoae,  namely,  that  if  the  former  be 
overtbrown,  as  it  is  thereby  that  the  action  of  all  the 
othen,  even  that  of  the  faculty  of  knowing  itself,  comes 
to  be  known,  their  anthority,  withoat  being  in  iUelf  de- 
stroyed, wonld  yet  be  nothing  for  us.  Thus  it  is  imposuble 
for  any  penon  not  to  rely  fully  opou  his  own  conscaoosness. 
At  this  point,  skeptidsm  itself  expires ;  for,  as  Descartes 
sajrs,  let  a  man  doubt  of  every  thing  else,  he  can  Qot  doubt  ■ 
that  be  donbla.  Consdousness,  then,  is  an  onquestiouable 
authority ;  its  testimony  is  in&Uibk,  and  no  individual  is 
destitnte  of  it.  Consciousness  is  indeed  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, more  or  leas  vivid,  hut  it  is  in  all  men.  No  one  is 
mknown  to  hintsel^  although  very  few  know  themselves 
perfectly,  because  all  or  nearly  all  make  use  of  conscious- 
ness without  applying  themselves  to  perfect,  unfold,  and 
enlarge  it,  by  voluntary  effort  and  attention.  In  all  men, 
oonadoosneaa  ia  a  natural  process ;  some  elevate  this  nat- 
nral  process  to  tbe  degree  of  an  art,  of  a  method,  by  re- 
flection, which  is  a  sort  of  second  cousdonsness,  a  free 
reproduction  of  the  firet ;  and  as  consciousnesB  gives  to  all 
men  a.  knowledge  of  what  passes  within  tbem,  so  reflection 
^vcs  the  philosopher  a  ccrt^n  knowledge  of  every  thing 
which  &Ils  under  the  eye  of  consciousness.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  tbe  question  hero  is  not  oouceming  hypo- 
theses or  conjectures;  for  it  is  not  even  a  question  con- 
oeming  a  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  solely  a  question  of 
fitcts,  and  of  &ctB  that  are  equally  capable  of  being  ob- 
aerved  as  those  which  come  to  pass  on  the  scene  of  the 
outward  world.  The  only  difference  is,  the  one  are  ez- 
tsrior,  the  other  interior ;  and  as  the  natural  action  of  oar 
beolticB  carries  ns  outward,  it  is  more  essy  to  observ«  tbe 
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oat  than  the  other.  But  with  a  little  attention,  volants 
exertion,  and  practice,  one  may  succeed  iu  internal  obse 
alion  IU-'  'V'ell  as  in  extern^.  And  tinoliy,  even  if  { 
oliology  were  resUIy  more  difficult  tbsn  physics,  yet  in  j 
nature,  the  former  is,  equally  with  the  latter,  a  Bcienoe  < 
observation,  and  consequently  it  has  the  eame  title  and  tJi*'^ 
flame  right  to  the  rank  of  a  po»tive  science.* 

•  [  Coiuciouenai. — Tliia  'a  a  brief  hul  BUfflrioQl  domonBtraCioB  of  Q» 
poGaIbil!t}r  anil  validity  of  psTchology.    Beft>re  proceeding,  bowerer,  1^      ii| 

the  noit  topic — the  atjMs  of  psychology — it  m«y  b«  wdl  for  ttie  (f 

dent  to  rsRecC  n  little  niitber  upon  the  oftture  of  coosdf 

Tlie  bet  of  coDsdotisnew  ia  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  knd  al 
phUoiopliy.  It  is  "Uie  light  of  aU  our  seeing."  Tbe  Toiioua  doGnilioM 
which  hare  been  given  of  Ihia  word  by  different  viiter*,  and  the  rigoa- 
nou  willi  Trhich  II  has  been  uaed,  appear  to  remit  froni  tbo  difficult 
of  dlltin^lshing  tho  dUFbrent  ctomenta  which,  in  tijoir  in^ppiirable  aod 

life;  or  rather,  ia  which  Tariety  the  unity  of  intellectual  life  louiifefti 
itsd£  It  is  diffloult  to  see  the  distinct  In  the  inseparable ;  to  see  a  part 
In  a  whole,  without  confounding  it  with  the  whole.  It  is  difficult,  on 
the  other  band,  to  dialinguiah  without  Beparating  and  destroying.  Aod 
again,  where  any  one  element  is  ptMent,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  each  and  all  the  other  elements  of  a  complex  whole,  there  ia  great 
danger  of  confbunding  it  with  some  one  or  other  of  those  elemai)l% 
apart  from  which  It  is  never  foond,  while  yet  it  is  distinct  from  eMdt 
and  all  of  thorn.  This  is  tbe  case  with  regard  to  consciousness.  It  Jm 
not  tho  mind  itseU^  but  tbe  light  in  which  all  the  pheoomena  of  the 
mind  are  rcQoctod  lo  itself.  We  know  ourselves  and  every  thing  that 
we  know,  only  in  the  light  of  consdousness.  Wo  find  ourselves  and  all 
things  in  consdousneas.  It  is  tbe  li^t  in  which  we  see  all  things,  yst 
il^  not  the  itaing  itselC  It  reveals  to  the  mind  its  various  modifier 
tions,  its  feelings,  sensations,  thoughts  and  volitions ;  yet,  though  con- 
nected with  them,  it  is  distinct  fVom  them  all.  It  is  neither  a  pure 
passivity  Dor  a  voluntary  activity,  though  it  mny  appear  on  both  hnnds 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  modiScstions  of  which  it  informs  us.  It 
is  a  spontaneity,  a  fsct  It  is  neither  a  machine  nor  ao  agent.  It  is 
not  a  product  of  the  mind,  nor  an  effect  of  the  will  Thought  and  voli- 
tion are  produced;  but  consciousness  is  a  mtmaa  of  our  thoughts  and 
TOHlkas ;  though  the  moot  eminent  lact  of  consciousness — self-affirm»- 
iadsed  be  AMdifMMri  by  ao  act  of  the  will;  yet  this  refleeliv* 


^^^        Hon  are  pn 
^^^^Tomkms;  1 
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Bnt  we  mnst  rccof^ze  the  proper  objects  of  pefcfaologjr. 
ITiey  are  thonc  of  reflection,  wliich  again  are  those  of  con- 
ScioaBnesa.  Now  it  is  evident,  the  objects  of  conBciousneas 
are  neither  the  outward  world,  nor  God,  nor  even  the 
seal  itself  as  to  its  snbstance,  for  if  we  had  a  consdooraesa 
of  the  snbstance  of  the  soul,  there  wonld  be  no  more  dis- 
pnte  conccming  its  nature,  whether  it  be  material  or 

•ct  Is  ulterior  to  the  primitJvD,  ipoiitaneous  bet  of  consdoncaEa,  ia 
which  aelf  ia  Brat  rerealed  in  oppoatioo  to  not-solC 

Coudonines^  considerad  sa  the  condition  of  peicelTinK  fntniediateljr 
whaterer  p«b«m  within  us,  has,  by  aome,  been  confbonded  with  the 
Internal  aenriUUty.  Baid,  m  the  contmy,  appeaia  to  regard  it  aa  » 
distinct  and  special  lacnl^  of  tiie  mind,  whose  offlce  ia  in  geneifl  lo  a 
cAtMrre  the  opentiona  oT  the  other  Ikcnltiea.  This  t1«w  Ib  rtjected  \>f 
Brown,  who  aeaaa  to  eonrider  consojoaansas  aa  nothing  note  Uian  a 
generil  word  to  express  the  aggKgste  of  the  phenomena  or  atatts  of 
tha  mind.  Ifanj  Dic9  qnestiona  bare  been  mad«  hj  other  writeni  In 
ngard  to  the  discrimination  of  the  worda  cotudatanat,  te^,  and  the  me; 
and  the  diatlnetiona  that  have  been  laid  down  in  rcapect  to  tiieae  words 
Ska;  leem  to  manj  more  subtle  than  valid.  Paasing  bj  them  theret<»«, 
It  Is  pnhablj  enough  here  to  observe  that  consdouanem  Is  not  to  be 
oontmnded  neither  with  the  sennbiti^  (eztemal  or  internal),  nor  with 
the  nndersLtndlng,  nor  with  the  will ;  neither  ia  it  a  distinct  and  spedal 
fceolt;  of  the  mind ;  nor  Is  it  Ilio  principle  of  any  of  the  Ihcultics ;  nor 
la  H,  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  of  them.  Btill  leaa  ia  it  a  mere 
gvnenliution  to  expreas  the  total  series  of  repreaentationa,  a  merely 
rerbal  or  logical  bond  to  bring  into  a  coUectiTO  nnitj  the  *arioaa  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind.  Tt  is  the  conation  of  all  knowledge ;  it  ia  that 
In  which  an  the  repreacntations  of  the  mind  are  revealed  to  the  x^,  In 
cfipoaltion  to  the  nal-tdf.  It  ia  not  the  result  of  experienoa  (tbon^  ocn- 
ditioned  by  It),  since  it  la  pre«ipposed  in  ezperienoe,  and  renders  ex- 
perience posaiblF.  For  there  is  no  experience  witboat  knowledge;  and 
In  order  to  knowledge  It  ia  not  only  necessary  that  the  timJtHity  sbonld 
be  aDbcted,  bot  that  the  nii'ii4  re-acting  upon  the  sensibility  and  con- 
necting itself  with  it,  nprantaivnu,  or  mental  phenomena,  as  the  Joint 
tOact,  should  be  pn>daced ;  snd  these  representation)^  as  ebjadi,  when 
perceired  throogh  the  light  of  consciousness,  by  the  intelligence  aa  the 
mAjfA,  constitute  knowledge  direct  and  immediate,  which.  In  lis  most 
gsoeral  term,  la  fitUng;  or,  if  the  consciona  ropressntation  it  refbrred 
■xdodrslrto  ths  aohjeet,  siMaMm;  If  to  the  otjwA,  ^msptfm.    Con- 
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spiritual,  Tlie  easencfs  the  being  in  itsi'lf^  wliatcver  it  be, 
wJietlipr  of  bodies,  or  of  Goil,  or  of  the  nonl,  fulls  iiol 
uuder  consfiousneffl.  True  pbilosophy  tlocB  not  exolude 
ontology,  but  it  a<)joums  it.  Psycbology  does  not  de- 
throne metaphfucs,  but  precedes  and  clears  it  up.  It 
does  not  employ  itaelf  in  cjonstractiug  a  roDUtnoe  coooecn- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  son],  bat  il  studies  the  soul  in  the 

Kaoumeas  has  been  defined  in  the  Critical  PhDosopli;  as  the  ut  of 
rctbning  that  in  a  pttfunn^aoa  which  belongs  lo  the  subject  to  the  sidt- 
Ject;  and  that  wbJoh  bolongs  to  the  object  to  tbo  olywTt;  as  tits  power 
of  dutingui^iing  oaraelvea  fWun  external  objects,  and  ttom  our  om 
thoushia.  Por!iap»  the  most  correct  descripliOQ  of  the  mind  in  coa- 
Bcioaaaf^  L.  t.,  <it  the  oonacioiu  sUta  oC  Ihe  mind,  is  tbo  being  nn-areof 
the  plionamona  of  diemlcd — of  that  which  ia  prM«nf  to  tliamind;  ukd 
if  aetf  coQRciaiisaeta  be  dialinfruisbod,  not  in  geitere,  but  oa  a  special  de- 

tbo  me  in  opposition  to  the  twt-me,  or  M  the  permaneot  subject,  dtotioet 
from  the  pbenomeaa  of  the  mind  and  fif  m  all  tbo  outward  caasee  of 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  natural  or  spontaneous,  and 
the  philosophical  or  reflected  coosdousnets,  it  maj  bo  remarked,  that 
while  Locke  uses  the  word  reflection  to  signif;  the  natural  conacioiit- 
nesB  conunon  to  all  reflecting  beings,  CousiQ  Uses  it  above  to  implj  n 
particular  determination  of  DonsdoumieaH  by  the  wilL  It  is  a  voluntarj 
tailing  back  upon  the  natural  and  spoDtaneoiu  conedousness ;  it  is  an 
act  of  self-rednplicatioD.  It  is  in  this  seose  that  lie  regards  reflectioo 
BB  the  Bpedal  attribute  of  the  philosophic  mind  All  mea  arc  endowed 
with  the  DStural  couKiouuiera ;  while  In  maay  the  laculty  of  higher 
■peculation  is  nerer  developed.  Iho  one  Is  like  the  scales  in  cominon 
vte,  and  anatrers  the  endi  of  ordinaiy  life ;  the  other  is  like  tlie  goldMi 
■sales  of  the  chemist,  to  appreciate  the  sligbteit  weight; — or,  the  one  la 
the  vision  of  the  unaided  eje ;  tbe  other  tbe  vision  aided  hj  the  micro* 
■oops.  CoLRRiDGi  makes  the  lame  distinction  with  Cousin ;.  but  he  does 
not  oomider  the  power  of  pbilosopbical  insight  to  ba  as  common  as 
Cousin  would  make  it :  "it  ia  neither  possible,"  saya  he,  "nornccessM7 
for  all  men,  or  Ibr  manj,  to  be  philosopheis.  There  is  ^pMhsophic  (and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  actualized  bj  an  eSbrt  gf  freedom,  an  ariifidai)  oon- 
■oiotuness  which  lies  beneath,  or,  as  it  were  behind  the  q>ontaneouB  wn- 
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action  of  its  fecntties,  in  tlie  phenomena  which  conacioiu- 
ness  mAj  attain,  and  does  directly  att^n. 

Tiaa  may  put  in  clear  light  the  true  character  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  TTndcrstandiDg.  It  is  a  work  of  psy- 
chology and  not  of  ontology.  Locke  docs  not  investigate 
the  nature  and  principle  of  the  nnderstanding,  bat  the 
action  itself  of  this  &cu]ty,  the  phenomeoa  by  which  it  is 
dereloped  and  manifested.  Now  the  phenomena  of  the 
understanding  Locke  calls  ideas.  This  is  the  technical 
word  which  he  every  where  employs  to  dedgnate  that 
by  which  the  nndorstaading  manifests  itself  and  that  to 
vhich  it  immediately  applies  itself: 

Introduction,  g  8.  "  I  have  used  it,"  says  he,  "  to  express 
irhatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  tpecies,*  or  what- 
ever it  is  which  the  mint!  can  bo  employed  about  in  think- 
ing. I  presume  it  wilt  be  essily  granted  me  that  there  are 
sndi  ideas  in  men's  minds  ;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  . 
in  himself;  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him 
that  they  are  in  others." 

It  is  very  obvions  that  by  ideas  are  here  meant  the 
l^enomena  of  the  understanding,  of  tboi^ht,  which  the 
oonadousneRS  of  every  one  can  perceive  in  himself  when 
be  thinks,  and  which  are  equally  in  the  consdousness  of 
other  men,  if  wo  judge  by  their  words  and  actions.  Ideas 
are  to  the  understanding  what  effects  are  to  their  causes. 
Tlie  nnderstandiag  reveals  itself  by  ideas,  just  as  causes  by 
their  effects,  which  at  once  manifest  and  represent  them. 
Hereafter  we  shall  examine  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  this  term,  and  the  theory  also  which  it 
involves.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  state  it  and  to 
ngnaliae  it  as  the  watchword  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
Hie  study  of  the  understanding  is  with  Locke  and  with  all 
his  school,  the  study  of  ideOH ;  and  hence  the  celSbrat«d 
word  Ideology,  recently  formed  to  designate  the  science 

*  [Tbew  ve  th«  tenia  emplofcd  in  the  SolutlMtio  pbilOK^y;— b.] 
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of  the  human  understanding.  TIio  source  of  this  expres- 
sion ah*eady  lay  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, and  the  Ideological  school  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
Locke.*  Y- 

^  [/{feoltyryi— This  word  came  into  use  in  Francs  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  became  the  general  designation  of  philosoph j 
in  the  Sensoal  ScfaooL  One  of  the  most  distinguiahed  writers  of  the 
XAeological  scdiool  ia  the  Ooont  Destutt  de  Tracy,  to  whom  perhaps  the 
word  owes  its  origin.  He  was  the  metaphysician  of  the  Sensual  School 
at  tLe  period  when  Cabanii  may  be  conaidered  as  its  physiologiat,  and 
Tolney  its  moralist  From  the  strictness  of  his  thinking,  and  the  deameas 
of  hi^st^e,  Cousin  oonsiderB  him  the  most  ikithAil  and  complete  repre- 
sentflShre  of  hia  achooL  His  writings  are  diaraoterized  by  the  attempt 
at  logical  aimplid^,  and  by  a  great  talent  for  it  He  excels  in  abstrac- 
tion and  generalization ;  he  reasons  with  strictness  from  the  data  he 
starts  from,  but  without  much  acrutiny  of  the  grounda  on  whidi  those 
dats  rest,  or  the  processes  by  which  they  were  ftimished.  His  theofj 
of  the  mind  is  rery  simpl&  The  mind,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but 
senaation,  or  more  properly  the  sensibility,  of  which  sensation  is  the  ex- 
erdae.    The  sensibility  is  suaceptiblo  of  different  sorts  of  impression : 

1,  those  which  arise  from  the  present  action  of  objects  upon  its  organs ; 

2,  those  which  result  from  their  past  action,  by  means  of  a  certain  dis- 
position which  that  action  left  upon  the  organs ;  3,  those  of  things  whidi 
hare  rdatknuj  and  may  be  cooqpared ;  4^  those  which  spring  from  ovr 
wants  and  lead  us  to  satisfy  them.  Every  thing  thus  oomes  from  she 
exercise  ef  the  sensibility  through  impressions  made  upon  the  organs 
of  sense.  When  the  sensibOity  is  affected  by  the  first  sort  of  impre^ 
aion,  it /Mb  simply ;  when  by  the  second  it  repeats  or  recollects;  when 
by  the  Uwrd^  it  feels  the  relations  or  judges;  when  by  the  fimrth^  it  de- 
sh«s  or  wiUs,  Thus  SensaHtmt  according  to  the  nature  of  its  objects, 
manifests  itself  rcspectirely  as  pure  perception,  or  memory,  or  judgment^ 
or  will  It  is  therefore  the  solo  prindplo  of  all  our  faculties  and  of  all 
operations  of  the  mind ;  since  there  is  none  of  them  which  may  not  be 
reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  sensibility. 

It  is  obvious  that  Materialism  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  this 
theory;  resolving  ofl  the  phenomena  of  the  roiud  into  forms  of  sen- 
sation, It  goes  to  make  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  subject  un- 
neoeesaiy.  Faialism  is  another  systematic  conscquonce;  willing 
is  but  a  form  of  the  sensibility  impressed  from  without;  actions  are 
therefore  Bscessafy ;  and  responsibUity  and  moral  distinctions  are  de- 
stroyed.   The  tfasoiy  results  also  in  Atheism,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
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Ban,  theo,  jon  peroave  tho  itndy  of  the  banMn  under* 
ataading  redooed  to  the  stndy  ef  ideu ;  now  thU  study 
embraoee  aerenl  orders  of  researches  wlucb- it  is  important 
definitely  to  determine.*  According  to  .what  has  been  - 
nud,  ideas  may  be  considered  onder  two  points  of  view:  . 
m  may  inqnire  i^  in  relation  to  th^  respecUre  objects, 
r  these  objects  may  be,  tbey  m  tme  or  lidse  'f  or 
I  the  qnesdon  of  their  tnitb  hnd  &lnt^,  tbdr 
e  or  illegitimate  implication  to  their  objects,  jre 
may  invectigate  solely  what  tittey  are  in  thenuelresxs  they 
are  maniftsted  by  ooasdooaness.  Such  are  the  two  most 
general  qoestiwiB  which  may  be  proposed  respecting  ideas. 
And  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated  can  not  be 
doabtfiiL  It  is  obvious  enough,  that  to  begin  by  oonuder- 
ing  ideas  in  relation  to  their  objects,  without  having  ascer- 
tained wbat  they  are  in  themselves,  is  to  begin  at  the  end ; 
it  is  to  be^  by  investigating  the  le^timacy  or  illegitlmtey 
of  oonseqoences,  while  remaining  in  ignorance  of  their  prin- 
c^dea.  The  correct  procedure,  then,  is  to  begin  by  the 
investigation  of  ideas,  not  as  true  or  &Jse,  properly  or 
improperiy  applicable  to  sach  or  snch  ofajcots,  and  conse- 
qnently  as  being  or  not  being  siiffi<3eDt  grounds  for  such 
or  such  opini(»i  or  belief^  but  as  rimple  phenomena  of  the 
understanding,  marked  by  their  respective  characteristics. 
In  this  way  trnqnestionably  shoald  the  tme  method  of 
observation  proceed. 

This  is  not  all.     Within  these  limits  there  is  ground 
Ekewise  for  two  distinct  orders  of  investigation. 

MUM  lUog,  Ib  a  OMtain  form  of  J^mOonn ;  ftnr,  aocordlDg  to  i^  no 
Um  can  be  fimnad  of  ■  God  existing  iiidq)wkl«itlj  of  the  mterlal 
inuT«ii«. 

Omint  da  Trtej  wu  bom  iu  1161.     Uia  Elenunt  d'JUolottt  were 
poblilhttd  at  Paris  in  IBDl-lSQl.  2  vols.  Bto  — T&.] 

*  An  the  distiactions  which  foUow  have  bcon  belbre  mada  in  the 
.  opening  discourae  of  tho  Tear  tSlI,  on  tbe  GlaBaiHoftUon  of  PbHaeophl- 
eal  QiMitkDa  and  Schoola.    See  Appondis.  I. 
6* 
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We  may  study  the  ideas  which  are  in  the  himuai  under- 
standing as  it  is  now  developed  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  object,  in  tins  case,  is  to  ooUect  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  miderstanding  as  they  are  given  in  ood- 
Bcioosness,  and  to  state  acourately  their  differences  and 
resemblances,  so  as  to  arrive  at  length  at  a  good  classifica- 
tloii  of  all  these  phenomena.  Hence  the  first  maxim  of  the 
method  of  obseiTation :  to  omit  none  of  the  phenomena 
attested  by  consciousness.  Indeed  you  have  no  option; 
they  enst,  and  they  must  fi>r  that  sole  reason  be  reoog 
nized.  They  are  in  reality,  in  the  consciousness ;  and  they 
must  ^d  A  place  in  the  frame-work  of  your  sdence,  or 
your  science  is  nothing  but  an  illuaon.  The  second  rule 
is :  to  imagine  none,  or  to  take  none  npon.mere  supposition. 
As  you  are  not  to  deny  any  thing  which  is,  so  you  are  not 
to  presume  any  thing  which  is  not.  Ton  are  to  invent 
nothing  and  you  are  to  suppress  nothing.  To  omit  nothing, 
to  take  nothing  upon  supposition ;  these  are  the  two  maxinia 
of  obsen'ation,  the  two  essential  laws  of  the  experimental 
method  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  understanding, 
as  to  every  other  order  of  phenomena.  And  what  I  say 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  understanding,  I  say  also  of  their 
characteristics ;  none  must  be  omitted,  none  taken  upon 
supposition.  Thus  having  omitted  nothing  and  taken 
nothing  upon  supposition,  having  embraced  all  the  actual 
phenomena  and  those  only,  with  all  their  actual  character- 
istics and  those  only ;  you  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  legitimate  classification,  which  will  compre- 
hend the  whole  reality  and  nothing  but  the  reality,  the 
statistics  of  the  phenomena  of  the  understanding,  that  ia 
of  ideas,  complete  and  e^act. 

This  done,  you  will  know  the  understanding  as  it  is  at 
present.  But  has  it  always  been  what  it  is  at  present  ? 
Since  the  day  when  its  operations  began,  has  it  not  under- 
gone many  changes  ?  Tlicse  phenomena,  whose  characters 
you  have  with  so  much  penetration  and  fidelity  analyzed 
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tad  iviwodnoed,  bsn  they  always  been  what  thej  sre  and 
what  they  now  appear  to  you  ?  May  they  not  faare  had  at 
their  birth  certun  characters  which  have  disappeared,  or 
have  wanted  at  the  ontsct  certain  characters  which  they 
hanre  nnoe'  acquired?  Hence  the  important,  question  of 
the  origin  of  ideas,  or  the  primitive  oharaeters  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  understanding.  When  this  second 
qneMion  shall  be  resolved ;  when  yon  shall  know  what  in 
their  biTth^^lace  have  been  these  same  phenomena  whidi 
jtya  have  stadied  and  learned  in  their  present  actual  form : 
^en  yon  idiall  know  what  they  were,  and  what  they  have 
beO(Kse ;  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  trace  the  route  by 
wiuch  they  have  arrived  from  their  primitive  to  their  pres- 
ent state.  Ton  will  eauly  trace  their  genesU,  after  having 
determined  their  actual  present  state,  and  penetrated  their 
origin.  It  is  then  only  ^lat  you  will  know  perfectly  what 
yon  are ;  for  yon  will  know  both  what  you  were,  and  what 
yon  now  are,  and  how  from  what  yon  were  you  have 
ooma  to  be  what  yon  are.  Thus  will  be  completely  known 
to  yon,  both  in  its  actnal  and  in  its  primitive  state,  and 
abo  in  ita  transformations,  that  &cu]ty  of  knowing,  that 
intelligence,  that  reason,  that  spirit,  that  mind,  that  un- 
derstanding, which  is  for  you  the  fonndation  of  all  knowl- 
edge. 

The  question  of  the  present  state  of  our  ideas,  and  that 
of  their  origin,  are  then  two  distinct  questions,  and  both 
of  them  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  psychology. 
In  as  &r  AS  psychokigy  has  not  surveyed  and  exhausted 
these  two  orders  of  researches,  it  is  unacquainted  with  the 
frfieDOmena  of  the  understanding;  for  it  has  not  appre- 
hended them  under  all  their  aspects.  But  where  should 
we  commence  P  Should  wo  begin  by  recogniring  the  aotnal 
character  of  our  ideas,  or  by  investigating  their  origin? 

Shall  we  begin  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas? 
It  is  withont  doubt  a  point  extremely  curious  and  ex- 
tremely important.    Man  aspires  to  penetrate  the  origin 
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of  every  thing,  and  particularly  of  the  phenomena  that 
pass  within  him.  He  can  not  rest  satisfied  without  having 
gained  this.  The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas 
is  undeniably  in  the  human  mind ;  it  has  then  its  place  and 
its  claim  in  science.  It  must  come  up  in  its  time,  but  should 
it  come  up  first?  In  the  first  place  it  is  full  of  obscurity. 
The  mind  is  a  river  which  we  can  not  easily  ascend.  Its 
source,  like  that  of  the  Kile,  is  a  mystery.  How,  indeed, 
shall  we  catch  the  fugitive  phenomena,  which  mark  the 
first  springing  up  of  thought  ?  Is  it  by  memory  ?  Bat 
you  have  forgotten  what  passed  within  you  then ;  you  did 
not  even  remark  it.  Life  and  thought  then  go  on  without 
our  heeding  the  manner  in  which  we  think  and  live ;  and 
the  memory  yields  not  up  the  deposit  that  was  never  in- 
trusted to  it.  Will  you  consult  others  ?  They  are  in  the 
same  perplexity  with  yourself.  Will  you  make  the  infimt 
mind  your  study  ?  But  who  wDl  unfold  what  passes  be* 
neath  the  vail  of  infant  thought  ?  The  decyphering  of 
these  hieroglyphics  easily  leads  to  conjectures,  to  hypothe- 
ses. But  is  it  thus  you  would  begin  an  experimental  sci* 
enoe?  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  you  start  with  this 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  you  start  with 
precisely  the  most  difficult  question.  Now  if  a  sound 
method  ought  to  proceed  from  the  better  known  to  the 
less  known,  from  the  more  easy  to  the  less  easy,  I  ask 
whether  it  ought  to  commence  with  the  origin  of  ideas. 

This  is  the  first  objection.  Look  at  another.  You  begin 
by  investigating  the  origin  of  ideas ;  you  begin  then  by 
investigating  the  origin  of  that  of  which  you  are  ignorant, 
of  phenomena  which  you  have  not  studied.  What  origin 
could  you  then  find  but  a  hypothetical  origin  ?  And  this 
hypothesis  will  be  cither  true  or  false.  Is  it  true?  Very 
well  then :  you  have  happened  to  divine  correctly ;  but  as 
divination,  even  the  divination  of  genius,  is  not  a  scientific 
process,  so  the  truth  itself  thus  discovered,  can  not  claim 
the  rank  of  science :  it  is  still  but  hypothesis.     Is  it  false  ? 
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Tbaa  iutead  of  trath,iinder  the  vicioiu  form  of  an  hTpotb- 
eaa,  yoa  have  merely  an  hypotheua  without  truth.  Ao- 
cordingly  70a  may  see  what  will  be  the  result.  As  this 
bypothena,  that  is  to  say  in  this  case  this  error,  will  have 
acquired  a  hold  in  your  mind ;  when  you  come  in  acoord- 
anve  witli  it  to  e^lain  the  phenomena  of  the  intelligence  as 
it  ia  at  present,  if  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  establish  your  hypotheaia,  you  will  not  on  that 
acoount  ^ve  up  your  hypothesiB.  Yon  will  sacrifice  re- 
ality to  it.  Yon  will  do  one  of  two  things :  yoa  will  boldly 
deny  all  ideas  which  are  not  explicable  by  your  hypotheti- 
cal origin ;  or  yon  will  arrange  them  arbitrarily  and  for  the 
support  of  your  hypothesis.  Certainly  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  have  made  choice,  with  so  much  parade,  of  the 
experimental  method,  to  ialsiiy  it  afterward  by  putting  it 
upon  a  direction  bo  perilous.  Wisdom,  then,  good  sense 
and  logic  demand,  that  omitting  provisionally  the  question 
of  the  ori^n  of  ideas,  we  should  be  content  first  to  observe 
the  ideas  as  they  now  are,  the  characters  which  the  phe- 
n«neoa  of  intelligence  actually  have  at  present  in  the  con- 


This  done,  in  order  to  complete  oar  investigations,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity  and  of  the  wanta 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  demands  of  the  experiment- 
al problems,  we  may  then  interrogate  ourselves  as  to  what 
have  been,  in  th^  origin,  the  ideas  which  we  at  present 
possess.  Esther  wo  shaU  discover  the  truth,  and  experl- 
mental  ^encc,  the  edcnca  of  observation  and  induction, 
will  be  completely  achieved ;  or  we  shall  not  discover  it, 
and  in  that  case  nothing  will  be  either  lost  or  compromised. 
We  shall  not  have  attained  all  possible  troth,  but  wo  shall 
have  attained  a  great  part  of  the  truth.  We  shall  know 
what  i*,  if  we  do  not  know  what  teas ;  and  we  shall  al- 
ways be  prepared  to  try  ag:uu  the  delicate  question  of  the 
origin  of  ideas,  instead  of  having  all  our  ulterior  mvesti- 
gationi  impaired,  and  observation  perverted  beforehand, 
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by  the  primary  vice  of  our  method  in  gettbg  bewilderecl 

in  a  premature  inquiry. 

The  regular  order  then  of  psychological  problems  may  be 
settled  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  To  investigate  without  any  systematic  prejudice,  by 
observation  solely,  in  simplicity  and  good  fidth,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  understanding  in  their  actual  state  as  they 
are  at  present  given  in  consciousness,  dividing  and  classiQr- 
ing  them  according  to  the  known  laws  of  scientific  division 
and  dasdfication. 

2.  To  investigate  the  ort^m  of  these  same  phenomena 
or  ideas  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  but  with  the  firm 
resolution  not  to  suffer  what  observation  has  given,  to 
be  wrested  by  any  hypothesis,  and  with  our  eyes  constant- 
ly fixed  on  the  present  reality  and  its  unquestionable  char- 
acters. To  this  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas  is  joined 
that  of  their  formation  and  genesis,  which  evidently  de- 
pends upon  and  is  involved  in  it. 

Such  in  their  methodical  order  are  the  different  problems 
included  in  psychology.  The  slightest  inversion  of  this 
order  is  full  of  danger  and  may  lead  to  the  gravest  mis- 
takes. Indeed  you  can  easily  conceive,  that  if  you  treat 
the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  application  of  our 
ideas  to  their  external  objects,  before  learning  what  these 
ideas  exactly  are — what  arc  their  present  actual  characters, 
and  what^  their  primitive  characters — what  they  are  and 
from  whence  they  spring-^you  must  wander  at  hazard  and 
without  a  torch  in  the  unknown  world  of  ontology. 
Again :  you  can  conceive,  that  even  within  the  limits  of 
psychology,  if  you  begin  by  wishing  to  carry  by  main 
force  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  bejfore  knowing 
what  these  ideas  are,  and  before  you  have  recognized  them 
by  observation,  you  seek  for  light  in  the  darkness  which 
will  not  yield  it. 

Now,  how  has  Locke  proceeded,  and  in  what  order  has 
he  taken  up  these  problems  of  philosophy  ? 
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IntrodnotiMi,  g  3.  "I  dull  panos,"  says  be,  *'  ibja  fi>I< 
wing  method : 

**.Ftrtt,  I  dtall  inquire  into  tbe  ortffinal  at  those  ideaa,  no- 
tiotu,  or  whatever  else  yoa  plewe  to  call  them,  which  a 
man  obaerres,  and  is  conscious  to  himmilf  1^  has  in  his 
mind ;  and  the  ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to 
be  Inmiriied  wHh  them. 

"Seoondly,  I  shaQ  endeavor  to  show  what  inowfec^  the 
anderstanding  hath  by  those  ideas;  and  the  certainty, 
•videnee,  and  extent  of  it. 

"TAmJi^,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  natnre  and 
gronnds  ot/aith  or  opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean  that  aasent 
wMch  we  give  to  any  proposition  "as  tme,  of  whose  troth 
yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge :  and  here  we  shall  bare 
oeoantm  to  examine  the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent." 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  latter  points  here  indicated, 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  question,  that  Is,  the  general 
qoeadon  of  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  application 
of  our  ideas  to  their  external  objects ;  and  the  question  is 
here  ^ven  as  the  but  question  of  philosophy.  It  is  nothing 
leas  than  the.  adjbnmment  of  the  whole  logtod  and  onto- 
logical  inquiry  until  after  psychology.  Hers  is  the  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  the  method  of  Locke,  and  in  this 
the  originality  of  his  Essay.  We  agree  entirely  with 
Iiocke  in  this  respect,  with  this  provimon  however,  that  the 
adjoomment  of  ontotegy  shall  not  be  the  destnicUon  of  it. 

Now  remains  the  first  point,  which  is  purely  peychologioa), 
and  which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  Locke's  work. 
He  here  declares  that  his  fint  inquiry  will'  be  into  die 
ori^mofideas.  Now  hero  arc  two  radical  errors  in  point 
of  method  : — 1.  Locke  treats  of  the  origin  of  ideas  before 
studying  snffldently  what  the  ideas  are.  2.  He  does  still 
more:  he  not  only  puts  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Ideas 
before  that  of  the  inventory  of  the  ideas;  bat  he  entirely 
neglects  the  latter  question.    It  was  already  running  a 
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great  hasard  to  put  the  one  question  before  the  other;  for 

it  was  seeking  an  hypothesis  at  the  very  ontsety  ^yen 
though  afterward  the  hypothesis  should  be  confronted  with 
the  actual  reality  of  consciousness.  But  how  will  it  be 
when  even  this*  possibility  of  return  to  truth  is  interdicted^ 
when  the  fundamental  question,  of  the  inventory  of  our 
ideas  and  their  actual  characters,  is  absolutely  omitted  ? 

Such  is  the  first  error  of  Locke.  He  recogmzes  and 
proclaims  the  experimental  method ;  he  proposes  to  Sfifij 
it  to  the  phenomena  of  the  understanding,  to  ideas;  but 
not  being  profoundly  enough  acquainted  with  this  method, 
which  indeed  was  then  in  its  infimcy,  he  has  not  appro* 
hended  all  the  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise ;  he  has  not 
disposed  these  questions  in  their  true  relation  to  each 
other ;  has  misconceived  and  omitted  the  question,  whidi 
is  eminently  the  experimental  problem,  namely,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  actual  characters  of  our  ideas;  and  he  has 
ftllen  at  the  outset  upon  a  question  which  he  ought  to  hard 
postponed,  the  obscure  and  difficult  question  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas.  What  then  must  the  result  be  ?  One  or  the 
other  of  these  two  things. 

1.  Esther  Locke  will  hit  upon  the  true  drigip  of  ideas  bj 
a  sort  of  good  luck  in  guessing,  at  which  I  should  rejoice  ; 
but  however  true  it  may  really  be  it  will  never  be  demon- 
strated to  be  true,  will  never  be  legitimately  established, 
except  upon  this  condition,  that  Locke  subsequently  de 
monstrates  that  the  characters  of  our  ideas  are  all  in  fiict 
explicable  and  explained  in  all  their  extent  by  the  origin 
which  he  supposes. 

2.  Or,  Locke  will  deceive  himself:  now,  if  he  deceives 
himself^  the  error  will  not  be  a  particular  error,  confined  to 
a  single  point,  and  without  influence  upon  the  rest.  It  will 
be  a  general  error,  an  immense  error,  which  will  corrupt 
all  psychology  at  its  source,  and  thereby  all  metaphysics. 
For  in  fiuthfully  adhering  to  hb  hypothesis,  to  the  origin 
which  he  had  beforehand  assigned  to  all  ideas  without 
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knowing  precisely  what  they  were,  he  will  sacrifice  all  ideas 
wiatii  tan  not  be  redoccd  to  this  &lse  origin.  The  fitlse- 
hood  of  the  origin  will  sprcRd  oat  over  the  actntd  present 
state  of  the  inteUigence,  sod  will  hide  even  from  the  eyes 
of  ooascionsness  the  actofll  characters  of  our  ideas.  Henoe 
it  wiU  result  that  from  application  to  application  of  this 
hjrpotheais,  that  is  fixtm  error  to  error,  the  human  under- 
standing and  hnman  nature  will  be  more  and  more  mis- 
oonoeived,  reality  destroyed,  and  scaence  perverted. 

You  see  the  rock ;  it  was  necessary  to  signalize  it.  We 
do  Dot  know  whether  Locke  has  made  shipwreck  upon  it ; 
for  as  yet  we  are  ignorant  what  he  has  done,  whether  he 
has  been  bo  fortunate  as  to  divine  correctly,  or  whether  he  has 
had  the  &te  of  most  divinera,  and  of  those  who  take  at 
▼entore  a  road  they  have  never  measored.  We  aupposo 
oorsclTes  to  be  at  present  ignorant,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
examine.  But  here  is  a  proper  place  to  remark  that  it  is 
in  great  part  from  Locke,  is  derived  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  all  his  school,  ttie  habit  and  system  of 
[dadng  tbe  question  of  the  ori|^  and  gene^  of  ideas  at 
the  head  of  all  philosophical  inquiries.  In  metaphysics, 
this  school  is  pre-occupied  with  inquiring  what  are  the  first 
ideas  whioh  enter  into  the  mind  of  man.  In  morals,  neg- 
lecting (he  actual  fitcts  of  man's  moral  nature,  it  searches 
for  the  first  ideas  of  good  and  evil  which  rise  in  the  mind 
of  man  considered  in  the  savage  state,  or  in  in&ncy,  two 
states  in  which  experience  is  not  very  sure,  and  may  be 
very  arbitrary.  In  politics,  it  seeks  for  the  orig^  of  soci- 
ety, of  government,  of  laws.  In  general,  it  takes  iact  as 
the  equivalent  of  right;  and  all  philosophy,  for  this  school, 
is  resolved  into  history,  and  history  the  most  dim  and 
shadowy,  that  of  the  first  age  of  humanity.  Hence  the 
political  theories  of  this  school  so  frequently  oppoute  in 
their  results  white  at  the  same  time  ho  identical  in  their 
general  B{Hrit  and  character.  Some,  burying  themselves  in 
ante-historical  or    anti-historical  conjeotnree,  find  a>  the 
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origin  of  society  force  and  conquerors ;  the  first  gOTem- 
ment  which  history  presents  to  them  is  despotic ;  henoe  the 
idea  of  government  is  the  idea  of  despotism.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  convenient  obscurities  of  the  primitive 
state,  perceive  a  contract,  reciprocal  stipulations,  and  titles 
of  liberty,  which  subsequently  were  made  to  give  way  to 
despotism,  and  which  the  present  times  ought  to  restore. 
In  both  cases  alike  the  legitimate  state  of  human  society  is 
always  drawn  from  its  supposed  primitive  form,  ftom  that 
form  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace ;  and  the  rights 
of  humanity  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  doubtful  and  peril- 
ous erudition,  at  tiie  mercy  of  hypotheses.  In  fine,  flrom 
origin  to  origin,  they  have  gone  on  even  to  investigate  and 
settle  the  true  nature  of  humanity,  its  end  and  all  its  destiny, 
by  the  absurdest  geological  hypotheses ;  and  the  last  ex- 
pression of  this  tendency  is  the  celebrated  TeUuxmed  of 
Maillet.* 

To  -recapitulate :  most  general  character  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Locke  is  independence ;  and  here  I  openly  range 
myself  under  his  banner,  though  with  the  necessary  reserv* 
ations,  if  not  side  by  side  with  the  chie^  at  least  side  hj 
side  with  his  school.  In  respect  to  method,  that  of  Locke 
is  psychological,  or  ideologic^  (the  name  is  of  little  conse- 
quence) ;  and  here  again  I  declare  myself  of  his  sohooL 
But  from  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the  psychological 

^  [MaiOefa  TlifikkfiiedL— Benedict  de  Maillet,  bom  in  Loiraine  in  1669 ; 
French  Consul  in  Egypt,  and  afterward  at  Leghorn ;  died  at  If  arseiDei 
in  the  year  1738.  He  was  an  ardent  stndent  of  natural  history,  and  a 
man  of  fimciAil  turn  of  mind.  He  produced  a  system  whtdi  for  some 
time  excited  considerable  interest  He  maintained  that  all  the  land  of 
the  earth,  and  its  vegetable  and  animal  inhabitants  rose  flrom  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  by  successive  contractions  of  the  waters ;  that  men  had  ori* 
ginally  been  Tritons  with  tails ;  and  that  they,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
had  lost  their  marine,  and  acquired  terrestrial  forms  by  their  agitations 
when  loft  upon  dry  ground.  The  work  was  published  after  the  death  of 
its  author  by  La  Mascrier,  who  also  published  in  1743  a  "  Description  of 
Kgypt  drawn  up  flnom  the  papers  of  De  ICaUlet''— Tb.] 
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method,  I  aconse  hnn  of  having  commenced  by  ao  order 
of  investigations  which  in  the  eye  of  strict  reason  is  not 
tlie  first;  I  nocose  him  of  haring  commenced  by  an 
order  of  inquiries  which  neceaaarily  puts  psychology  npon 
the  road  of  hypothesis,  and  which  more  or  less  destroys  its 
experimental  character;  and  it  is  here  that  I  withdraw 
myself  from  him.* 

Let  us  recollect  where  we  are.  We  have  seen  Locke 
entering  upon  a  hazardous  ronte.  But  has  he  had  the 
good  fi)rtmie  in  spite  of  hia  bad  choice,  to  arrive  at  Urn 
truth,  that  is  to  say,  at  tlie  tmc  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  ideas  P  What  is,  according  to  him,  this  origin  ?  Tim 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, the  aystem  to  which  Locke  has  attached  his  name, 
l^is  wiD  be  the  snlgect  of  onr  future  discnsrions. 

*  On  bD  thtBB  tptaSoam  iMpectiiiB  Method,  tod  tbe  order  in  wliich 
lh«7  dwold  b*  tratted,  aee  in  the  ^vgmtiu  PhUaKphiqtia,  the  "Euav 
M  •  av^haUm  tf  FkilemifUeat  ^uatiamt  md  EAedM,"  nnd  alw  the 
"AafrmnHi/a  CbvrM  of  Xectnrea  delireied  in  1817." 

[TlwM  two  pleaes  will  be  fcond  truulated  SBMrng  the  AsDinoiUL 
taaa  at  the  end  of  tUs  Tohmak— Ta.] 
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]Rnt  Book  of  the  Easaj  on  the  Human  XTnderatanding^— Of  Iiiiiiito 
Ideas. — Second  Boole  fizperienoe,  the  source  of  all  ideas.  Sensa- 
tion and  Refleetioa — ^Loc^e^  places  the  development  Of  the  sensi- 
Witj  befoire  that  of  the  operatioos  of  the  mind.  Operations  of  te 
Mind.  AcoonUng  to  Lodce  thej  are  ezerciaed  onlj  upon  Mnsiiite 
data.  Basis  of  Sensualism. — RTamlnaiJon  of  the  doctrine  of  LodDS 
oonoeming  the  idea  of  Space.— That  the  idea  of  Space,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Locdce,  should  and  does  rescdve  itself  into  the  idea  of  Bo^w— 
This  conftudon  oontradioted  bj  fiiotSy  and  by  Locke  himselCp— Dlih 
tinotion  of  the  actual  charaotera  of  the  ideas  of  Body  and^Spaos: 
li  the  one  contingent^  the  other  necessaiy ;  2,  the  one  limited^  the 
otiisr  llMmitaMe;  8»  the  one  a  sensible  representation,  the  other  a 
rational  conception. — ^This  distinotioii  mines  the  system  of  LoekSb 
Kxamlnation  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Space. — ^DiBtinction  between 
the  logical  order  and  the  chronological  order  of  Ideas. — Logical  €i^ 
der. — ^The  idea  of  space  is  the  logical  condition  of  the  idea  of  bo^J* 
its  foundation,  its  reason,  its  origin,  taken  logically. — ^The  idea  of 
body  is  the  chronological  condition  of  the  idea  of  space,  its  origin, 
taken  chronologically.— Of  the  Heason  and  Experience,  consideied 
as  in  turn  the  reciprocal  condition  of  their  mutual  dcTelopment— 
Merit  of  the  system  of  Locke. — ^Its  vices:  1,  confounds  the  measure  of 
space  with  space ;  2,  the  condition  of  the  idea  of  space  with  the  idea 
itselt 

Locke,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  first  who  started  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  origin  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  Locke  who 
first  made  it  the  grand  problem  of  philosophy ;  and  since 
the  time  of  Locke,  it  has  maintained  this  rank  in  his 
school  For  the  rest,  although  this  question  is  not  the  first 
which  in  strict  method  should  be  agitated,  yet  certainly, 
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taken  In  Ht  pliuie  it  is  of  the  highw*^^  importinoa.  Let  us 
Ma  how  Jjo^e  molTcs  it. 

In  flotering  upon  the  ioYestigation  of  die  origm  of  ideas, 
l4td»miooaaten  in  tqanion,  which  if  it  be  well  founded, 
wonld  ant  ihort  the  qneetion :  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
immate  ideat.  In  trath,  if  ideas  are  innate,  that  is  to  uy,  as 
the  word  seems  to  indicate,  if  ideas  are  already  in  the 
mittd  at  the  moment  when  its  action  begins,  then  it  does 
not  aoqnire  them ;  it  possesses  them  from  the  first  day  jnst 
m  thej  will  be  at  the  last ;  and  properly  speaking,  they 
hen  no  progress,  no  generation  and  no  origin.  This  do» 
trine,  then,  which  Locke  rightly  or  wrongly  impntes  to  his 
adfWsaries,  is  opposed  to  his  desgn  in  beginning  with  tbe 
qasstioD  of  the  origin  of  ideas.  It  is  opposed  also  to  the 
BolntioD  iriiidb  he  wished  to  giva  of  this  question,  and  to 
the  ^Tstcm  with  which  he  was  pre-ooonpied.  It  beboored 
Ub,  then,  first  of  all,  to  remove  this  obstacle,  to  reflite 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Hraioe  the  polemic  dis- 
OMrion  whidi  fills  tbe  first  book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Un- 
derstanding. It  is  my  dnty  to  ^re  yon  some  account  of 
tUs  eoatroTorsy. 

Afloording  to  Locke  there  are  phiIoso{Aers  who  consider 
eartain  prindptea,  eertun  wmrima  and  proposidons,  pei^ 
tainiiq;  to  met^bysies  and  morals,  as  innate.  Now  on 
what  grounds  can  they  be  called  innate  ?  Two  reasons 
may  be  and  hare  been  given;  1,  that  these  proportions 
are  nniversslly  admitted ;  2,  that  they  are  primitiTe,  that 
they  are  known  &om  the  moment  the  reason  is  exercised. 

JiOake  examines  these  two  reasons  sncoessiTely. 

In  meti^yscs,  he  takes  the  two  ibllowing  propoaitiona, 
namely :  "  wAof  it,  m,"  and  ^^itia  inyMsnile  for  the  same 
thmg  to  be,  and  not  to  bef^ — and  he  examines  whether  in 
&ot,  all  men  admit  these  two  propositions.  Pastdng  by 
dviliied  men  who  have  read  the  philoHophcrs,  he  has  re- 
ooone  to  earage  n^ions,  and  he  inquires  whether  a  ssrage 
kaowi  that** what  ia,  is,** and  "that  it  is  impossible  fbr 
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tlie  fnnie  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.**  He  repliM  ftnr  tiia 
savage,  that  he  knows  nothing  mbont  these  proposHaoiM^ 
and  cares  nothing.  He  interrogates  the  in&nt,  and  finds 
that  the  infimt  is  in  the  same  ease  as  the  savage.  Final^^ 
supposing  that  savages  and  infimts,  as  wdl  as  dviliied 
people,  admit,  that  what  is,  is,  and  that  the  same  is  the 
same ;  Loeke  has  in  reserve  an  objection  which  he  believes 
unanswerable,  namely,  that  idiots  do  not  admit  those  prop- 
ositions, and  this  single  exception  suffices,  accordii^  to 
Locke,  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  umverealfy  ai' 
mUtedj  and  consequently  that  they  are  not  innate,  ftr  oetw 
tainly  the  soul  of  the  idiot  is  a  human  souL 

Bzamining  next  whether  these  propositions  are  ptimt 
tloe,  whether  they  are  possessed  at  the  first,  and  aa  soon 
as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  Locke  still  takes  a  ddld 
for  the  subject  of  his  experiment,  and  maintains  that  there 
are  a  crowd  of  ideas  which  precede  them,  the  ideas  of 
colors,  of  bodies,  the  idea  of  his  own  existence ;  and  thna 
the  propositions  in  question  are  not  the  first  which  preside 
over  the  development  of  intelligence. 

So  much  for  speculative  propositions.  It  is  the  same 
with  practical :  Locke  subjects  moral  propositions  or 
maxims  to  the  same  test  as  metaphysicaL  Here  he  reliea 
even  more  strongly  on  the  manners  of  savages,  on  the 
recitals  of  travelers,  and  on  the  observation  of  infimta. 
ffis  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  moral  maxim,  Tmiversal^ 
and  primitively  admitted,  and  consequently,  hmate. 

Such  are  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  The  last  goes  still 
further.  If  the  propositions  and  maxims,  metaphysical  and 
moral,  before  examined,  are  neither  xmiversally  or  primi- 
tively admitted,  what  must  we  think  of  the  ideas  which 
are  contained  in  these  propositions,  and  which  are  the  ele- 
ments of  them?  Locke  selects  two  of  them,  upon  which 
he  fi>unds  an  extended  discussion,  namely,  the  idea  of  God, 
and  the  idea  of  substance.    He  has  xeoouse  to  his  ordinary 
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•  to  prore  that  the  id«a  of  Qod,  and  that  of  aab- 
fUnoe,  are  neither  tmireraal  nor  primitivfi.  He  appeals  to 
the  teatiniony  of  savage  nations,  who,  according  to  bioi, 
hare  no  Hem  of  God ;  he  appeals  also  to  iofiuts,  to  know 
if  they  hare  the  idea  of  substance ;  and  he  ooadadea  that 
tbesa  ideas  are  not  innate,  and  that  no  pardoular  idea,  nor 
any  general  proposition,  epeonlative  or  moral,  exists  ante- 


As,  ever  since  hotke,  the  qnesti<»>  concerning  the  (uigin 
of  ideas  has  become  the  ftmdamental  question  in  the  Sen- 
mui  Sohool,  so  also  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  ever  since 
Locke,  the  oontroTerey  i^ainst  innate  ideas  has  become 
the  neocseary  introdnction  of  this  schooL  And  not  <Hily 
tlM  sobject,  bat  the  manner  of  treating  it,  came  fiom 
Locke.  Stot  since  his  time,  the  habit  has  prevtuled  of 
appealing  to  sarsges  and  to  children,  concerning  whom 
observation  is  so  difficult ;  for  in  regvd  to  the  former,  it 
is  seoeMary  to  recor  to  travelers  who  are  oft«n  prejudiced, 
w1k>  are  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  the  people  they  vint ; 
and  as  to  children,  we  are  reduced  to  the  observation  of 
T«y  oqaivocal  signs.  The  controversy  of  Locke,  both  in 
ka  sabfltance  and  its  form,  has  become  the  ba«a  of  every 
sobeeqnent  controversy  in  his  school  agunst  innate  ideas. 

Now  what  LB  the  real  value  of  this  controveray  f  Permit 
me  to  adjonm  this  qaestion.  For  if  wo  should  give  it 
merely  a  general  ^sciuaion,  it  would  be  iosaffident,  and 
if  we  should  discuss  it  more  profoundly,  it  would  anticipate 
•nne  particular  discussions  which  the  examination  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Understanding  will  successively  bring  np. 
Beserving,  then,  for  the  present,  my  judgment  on  the  con- 
duuons  of  the  first  book,  I  enter  now  upon  the  second, 
which  oontaios  the  special  theory  of  Locke,  on  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  ideas. 

"Let  as  then  ss^^oso,  says  Locke  (B.  IL  Chap.  L  §  2), 
Uw  mind  to  be,  as  we  aay,  white  p^ter,  void  of  ^  obarao- 
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ters,  without  any  ideas ;  how  oomM  it  to  be  fbrtuikedf 
Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  whidi  the  bnsy  and 
boundless  &ncy  of  man  has  punted  on  it,  with  an  ahnoafe 
endless  variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason 
and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  ess* 
perienoe;  in  that  aU  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
that  it  ultimately  derives  itself" 

Let  us  see  what  Locke  understands  by  experience.  I 
leave  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

B.  n.  Gh.  I.  §  2.  **  Our  observation,  employed  either 
about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  opera 
tions  of  our  nunds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ounrivesi 
is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with  all  the  mate- 
rials of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have^ 
do  spring." 

§  8.  *^  2he  ol^ects  of  sensation  one  source  o/ideas. 

*^  first.  Our  senseSj  conversant  about  particular  sCTsible 
objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  pereq»» 
tions  of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways  wherria 
those  objects  do  affect  them ;  and  thus  we  come  by  thoee 
ideas  wo  have  of  yelhwj  tohitCy  heat^  eddy  sojt^  hardy  biiter^ 
sweety  and  all  those  things  which  we  call  sensible  qualities; 
which,  when  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I 
mean,  they  from  external  objects  convey  into  the  mind 
what  produces  there  those  perceptions.  This  great  source 
of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our 
senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call 

§  4.  "  The  operations  of  our  minds  the  other  sources  of 
ideas, 

*^  Secondly,  The  other  fountain  from  which  experience 
ftimLsheth  the  understanding  with  ideas  is  the  perception 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed about  the  ideas  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when 
the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  ftunish  the 
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understanding  with  another  set  of  ideae,  which  could  not 
be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such  are  percepttan,  think- 
inffy  doubting^  believinffy  reaaaninffy  knawinffy  wiUinffy  and 
all  the  different  actmgs  of  our  own  minds;  which  we  being 
conscious  of,  and  observing  in  oorselves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideasy  as  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not 
sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet 
it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  in- 
ternal sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other  Senaationy  so  I  call 
this  Rfflectumy  the  ideas  it  affords  b«ng  such  only  as  the 
mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself. 
By  Befiectiony  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse, 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of 
them ;  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these' 
operations  in  the  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  namely, 
external  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensationy  and 
the  operations  of  our  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of  re- 
flectiony  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our 
ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  operatianSy  here  I 
use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  ac- 
tions of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  passions 
ariung  sometimes  from  them ;  such  as  is  the  satis&ction 
or  uneasiness  arising  from  any  thought.'' 

§  5.  ^^AU  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
— The  understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least 
glimmering  of  any  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from 
one  of  these  two.  ExUmal  objects  famish  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  sensible  queUitieSy  which  are  all  those  different 
perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  and  the  mind  furnishes 
the  understanding  with  the  ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and 

their  several  modes,  combinations  and  relations,  we  shall 

find  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas;  and  that  we 

6 
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have  nothing  in  onr  minds  which  did  not  oome  in  one  of 
these  two  ways.** 

Locke  here  evidently  confoolids  reflection  with  conscioii*- 
ness.  .'Reflection,  in  strict  hingoage,  is  undonbtedly  a  &e- 
coltj  onalogona^to  consdoosness,*  but  distinct  from  it,  and 
pertains  more  particolarly  to  the  philosopher,  while  oon- 
flciooftiess  pertains  to  every  man  as  an  intellectaal  being. 
St3I  more,  Locke  arbitrarily  reduces  the  sphere  of  reflec- 
tion or  consciousness  by  limiting  it  to  the  *^  operation^  of 
the  souL  It  is  evident  that  consciousness  or  reflection  haa 
for  its  objects  all  t^e  phenomena  which  pass  within  ngf 
sensations  or  operations.  Consciousness  or  reflection  k  a 
witness,  and  not  an  actor  in  the  intellectual  life.  The  tme 
powers,  the  special  sources  of  ideas,  are  s^isations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  on  the  other, 
only  tmder  this  general  condition,  that  we  have  a  oob- 
seiousness  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  that  we  oan 
fall  back  upon  ourselves  and  reflect  upon  them  and  their 
products.  To  these  two  sources  of  ideas,  in  strictness,  tbe 
theory  of  Locke  is  reduced. 

Now,  is  it  the  sensibility ;  or  is  it  the  operations  of  our 
•oul,  which  enters  first  into  exercise?  Locke  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our  first  ideas  are  fumidied  bj 
the  sensibility ;  and  that  those  which  we  owe  to  reflectioD 
come  later.  He  declares  this  in  B.  IL  ch.  L  §  8,  and  still 
more  explicitly  in  §  20 :  ^^  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  (A« 
soul  thinks  h^ore  the  senses  have  fumishtd  it  toith  idea9 
to  think  on."  And  again,  §  23 :  ^^  If  it  shidl  be  demanded, 
thjen,  when  a  man  begins  to  have  any  ideas^  I  think  the 
true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has  any  sensation  .  .  .  ." 

Tlius  Locke  places  the  acquisitions  of  the  senses  before 
those  of  thoupjht.  Now  we  might  pause  here,  and  demand 
if  this  ordor  is  real ;  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  not  per- 
haps a  sensation,  but  the  idea  of  a  sensation,  without  tbe 

*  See  the  preoeduig  chapter. 
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intorvcBlKwi  and  oonoanvnoe  of  aom«  of  the  opentiona  <it 
the  BonL  Bat  wiihost  entering  into  this  objection,  let  it 
•oflSoe  to  state  the  fitct  that  Locke  does  not  admit  the 
opentioos  of  the  mind  to  hare  [daoe  nntil  aftbr  die  senaa- 
HoDM.  It  remaina  to  aee  what  these  operations  do,  and 
vhat  an  tbor  proper  functions;  nponirau^  and  in  what 
■pbera,  ihaj  are  carried  on,  and  vhether,  supposing  them 
not  to  eater  into  exercise  till  after  the  sennt^Uy,  tfaqr  are, 
or  are  not,  condemned  to  operate  solely  npon  the  piuni- 
tive  data  fomidied  to  them  by  the  senses.  In  order  to 
tUa,  ft  is  necessary  to  examine  with  care  the  nature  and 
olgect  of  the  operations  of  the  niind,«ccordiDg  to  Locke. 

tiooke  is  the  first  who  has  ^ven  an  analysis,  or  rather  an 
attempt  at  an  analysis  of  the  sendbitity  and  of  the  different 
aensea  irtiidi  wMnpose  it,  of  the  ideas  which  ws  owe  to  catft 
fg  them,  and  to  the  rimultaneous  action  of  serersl  (B.  H. 
Ch.II.|«:  Ch.  m.  IV.  and  V.)  He  likewise  is  the  first" 
who  gave  the  example,  of  what  snbeeqnently  in  the  hands 
of  his  soceesBorB  became  the  theory  of  the  Acuities  of  the 
mmd.  1%at  of  Ix>cke,  curious,  and  precious  even,  for  the 
limes.  Is  in  itself  extremely  feeble,  vague  and  conlused. 
FaitfafiU,  however,  to  the  general  spirit  of  his  philosophy, 
Locke  attempts  to  present  the  &culties  in  the  order  of  their 
probable  development. 

The  first  of  whit^  he  treats  is  peremption :  (B.  IL  Ch. 
IX.  g  2.)  "  What  pereeption  ia,  every  one  will  know 
better  by  reflecting  on  what  he  does  himselfl  what  he  see^ 
bears,  feels,  eto.,  or  thinks,  than  by  any  disooorse  of  mine. 
Whoever  reflects  on  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  can 
Bot  mias  it :  and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words  in  the 
worid  can  not  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it."  g  8. 
**  This  is  oert^,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the 
body,  ifthey  reach  not  the  mind;  whatever  impresfflons  are 
made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of 
wittiin ;  there  is  no  perception,"  §  4.  "  Wherever  there 
is  aenae,  or  perceptkm,  then  is  some  idea  actually  pro* 
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duoed,  and  present  to  the  nndersUmding.*'  And,  §  15. 
*^  Perception  is  the  first  degree  toward  knowledge.'' — The 
perception  of  Locke  is  undeniably  oonsdonsness,  Uie  fiu^ulty 
of  perceiving  what  actually  passes  within  us. 

After  perception  comes  retention  (Chap.  X.  §  1.),  or  the 
power  of  retainfaig  actual  perceptions,  or  ideas,  and  of  ooi^ 
tempUxting  them  when  present,  or  of  recaUing  them  when 
they  have  vanished.  In  this  latter  case,  retention  is  men^ 
oryy  the  aids  to  which  are  attention  and  rq)etition. 

Then  comes  the  &culty  of  distinguishing  ideas  (CSi. 
XI.)  and  that  of  comparing  them ;  from  whence  q[>riDg 
all  the  ideas  of  relation,  not  to  omit  the  faculty  of  com- 
position^  from  whence  spring  all  the  complex  ideas  which 
come  from  the  combination  of  several  simple  ideas.  And 
finally,  at  a  later  period,  the  &culty  of  abstraction  and 
generalixation  is  developed.  Locke  reckons  no  other  &cq1- 
*ties.  Thus  in  the  last  analysis,  perception,  retention  or 
contemplation  and  memory,  discernment  and  comparison, 
composition,  abstraction;  these  are  the  Acuities  of  the 
human  understanding ;  for  the  will,  together  with  {deasore 
and  pidn,  and  the  passions,  which  Locke  gives  as  ^*  opera> 
tions  of  the  mind,"  form  another  order  of  the  phenomena^ 

Now  what  is  the  character  and  what  is  the  offiice  of 
these  fiiculties?  About  what,  for  example,  is  perception 
exercised;  to  what  is  it  applied?  To  sensation.  And 
what  docs  it  ?  It  docs  nothing  but  perceive  the  sensation, 
nothing  but  have  a  consdonsness  of  it.  Add,  according  to 
Locke  (ch.  IX.  §  1.),  that  the  perception  is  passive,  forced, 
inevitable,  it  is  still  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  effect  of  sen- 
sation. The  first  fiu;ulty  of  the  mind,  then,  adds  nothing 
to  the  sensation;  it  merely  takes  knowledge  of  it.  In  re- 
tention, contemplation  contmucs  this  perception;  when 
fistded,  the  memory  recalls  it.  Discernment  separates, 
composition  re-unites  these  perceptions ;  abstraction  seizes 
their  most  general  characters :  but  still,  the  materials  are 
always,  in  the  last  analysis,  ideas  of  sensation  due  to  per- 
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ocption.  Oar  ftcnlties  add  nothing  to  the  Imowlodge 
irhich  they  draw  from  them,  but  that  of  th^r  own  ex- 
istenco  and  of  their  action. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  sensation  precedes ;  on  the  other, 
the  nnderstanding  is,  for  Loclce,  only  an  instrnment,  whose 
whole  power  is  exhausted  upon  sensation.  Locke,  to  be 
•are,  has  not  confounded  sensation  and  the  &caltiefl  of  the 
mind;  he  most  explidtly  distinguishes  them;  bok  he 
makes  our  ficnlties  snstun  a  secondary  part,  by  oonoen- 
tratiog  their  action  upon  the  data  of  the  senses.  From 
this,  to  the  point  of  confounding  them  with  the  sensibility 
itself  It  is  but  a  step,  and  here  already  planted  in  philoso- 
phy is  the  germ,  as  yet  feeble,  of  that  anbaeqnent  theory 
otaenaatton  trantformed,  of  sensatioti  as  the  sole  and  ran- 
gte  prindple  of  all  operations  of  the  mind.*  It  is  Locke 
wlio,  without  knowing  it,  or  wishing  it,  has  opened  the 
route  to  this  czdnsive  doctrine,  by  adding  to  sensation 
only  &culties  whose  sole  office  is  to  operate  npon  it  with- 
out any  ori^pnal  power  of  thdr  own.  The  Sensual  School 
win  be  com|detely  formed  only  when  it  has  arrived  at  that 
point.  Li  the  mean  time,  while  waiting  for  the  future  to 
m^  the  eytttem  of  Locke  onward  to  this  point,  let  us  take 
up  this  system  fi>r  what  it  is,  or  rather  for  what  it  holds 
itself  out  to  be,  namely,  the  pretenuon  of  expliuoing  all 
the  ideas  that  are  or  can  be  in  the  human  understanding, 
by  sensation,  and  by  reflection,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  our 
own  operations. 

"If  we  trace  the  progressofour  minds," says  Locke  (Ch, 
TCn  g  B),  "  and  with  attention  observe  how  it  repeats, 
adds  together,  and  unites  its  nmplo  ideas  recdved  from 
■ensattott  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  us  further  than  at  first 
perhaps  we  should  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  we  shall 
find,  if  we  warily  obaerre  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that 
even  the  moit  ahttrute  ideas,  how  remote  soever  they  may 

•  [As  Bsintsined  by  CondillMi  ud  othor  sacMMon  of  Locke,  of  the 
riM*  Bwiaal  Sebetd.}— Tb. 
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seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operations  of  our  own  minda, 
are  yet  only  such  as  the  imderstanding  frames  to  itself  bj 
repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  that  it  had  mther 
from  objects  of  sense,  oiw  from  its  own  operations  about 
them :  so  that  those  even  hu'ge  and  (abstract  ideas  are 
derived  from  sensation  or  r^fiediony  being  no  other  than 
what  the  mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  &cultlea, 
employed  about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense,  or 
from  ike  operations  it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  maj 
and  does  attain  unto.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the 
ideas  we  hAve  of  spaee^  time^  and  infinity ^  and  some  Usw 
others,  that  seem  the  most  remote  from  those  originak.'* 

Well  and  good,  then.  This  has  a  little  the  air  of  a  ohal- 
lenge.  Let  us  accept  it,  and  let  us  see,  for  example,  how 
Locke  will  deduce  the  idea  of  ^pooe  from  sensation  and 
from  reflection. 

I  am  a  little  embarrassed,  in  attempting  to  expound  to 
you  the  opinion  of  Locke  concerning  space,  and  I  have 
need  here  to  recall  to  your  minds  an  observation  I  have 
already  made.  Locke  is  the  chief  of  a  school.  You  are 
not  to  expect,  then,  that  Locke  has  drawn  from  his  princi- 
ples all  the  consequences  which  these  principles  ontn^aon  • 
nor  even  are  you  to  expect  that  the  inventor  of  a  principle 
should  establish  it  with  perfect  clearness  and  predsioiL 
This  remark,  which  is  true  of  the  whole  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  is  particularly  true  of  the  chapters 
where  Locke  treats  of  the  idea  of  8|)ace.  Hiere  reigna, 
under  a  clearness  sometimes  real,  but  oftener  apparent  and 
superficial,  an  extreme  confusion ;  and  contradictions,  di> 
reot  and  express,  are  to  be  met  with  not  only  in  different 
chapters,  but  even  in  different  paragraphs  of  the  same 
chapter.  Unquestionably  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critical 
historian  to  bring  out  these  contradictions,  in  order  to 
characterize  the  era  and  the  man ;  but  hbtory  is  not  merely 
a  monograph ;  it  is  not  concerned  solely  with  an  individual, 
however  great  ho  may  be ;  it  seeks  in  the  past  the  genn 
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of  tho  fiitore.  I  §hftll  devote  myeeli;  then,  after  having 
pointed  out  once  for  all,  the  innumerable  inconBuitendca  of 
Locke,  to  tho  task  of  discng^ing  from  the  midet  of  theie 
barren  inconsistencies,  whatever  there  is  that  is  fruitful — 
whatever  has  borne  its  fruits — that  which  constitutes  a  sys- 
tem, bnd  the  true  system  of  Locke.  This  system,  you 
know,  conaista  in  deducing  all  ideas  from  two  sources, 
•Niaation  and  reflection.  The  idea  of  space,  Uien,  most 
ppcwswrily  be  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
origins^  The  idea  of  space  is  certainly  not  acquired  by  re- 
flodimt,  by  conaoioasueBS  of  the  operations  qf  the  underw 
iUading.  It  comes  then  from  sensation.  Here  yon  have 
^e  syvtematio  prindple.  We  shall  allow  Locke  to  start 
from  this  principle,  and  arrive  at  the  idea  of  space.  Bat 
Locke  doea  not  Bet  up  to  reform  tlm  human  understand- 
ing; be  wishes  only  to  explain  it,  to  riiow  the  orig^ 
ofthat  which  is,  not  of  that  which  might  be  or  ought  to 
be. 

Hie  [ffoblem,  then,  for  him,  as  for  every  other  philoso- 
pher, is  this :  the  principle  of  his  system  being  admitted, 
to  deduce  from  it  that  which  now  is,  the  idea  of  space, 
Uflfa  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  We  shall  therefore 
allow  him  to  proceed  according  to  his  system  ;  then  we 
shall  take  from  the  hands  of  this  system,  Uie  idea  of  space 
as  given  by  it,  and  we  shall  confront  it  with  the  idea  of 
■pace  as  we  have  it,  such  as  all  men  have  it,  independently 
of  any  system  whatever. 

According  to  Locke,  the  idea  of  space  comes  from  sen- 
Mtion.  Now  frx>m  what  sense  is  it  derived?  It  is  not 
from  the  sense  of  smelling,  nor  of  taste,  nor  of  hearing.  It 
most  then  be  from  sight  and  touclu  So  Locke  says,  B.  II. 
Ch.  XnL  g  2.  "  Wo  get  tho  idea  of  space  both  by  our 
sight  and  touch,  which  I  think  is  so  evident,"  etc.  Kthe 
idea  of  space  is  an  ocqniution  of  the  sight  and  touch,  in  or- 
der to  know  what  it  should  bo  under  this  condition,  we 
most  recor  to  previona  chapters,  where  Locke  treaU  of 
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tho  tdca.s  wc  gain  b;  the  eight,  nod  ospocinlly  by  the 
touch.  Lcl  IIS  Bcc  what  the  touch  can  ^ve  acoordiDg  to 
Locke,  and  acoording  to  all  the  world. 

The  touch,  ddcd  or  not  aided  by  eight,  suggests  the 
idea  of  something  which  re^ts ;  snd  to  reast  ii«  lo  be 
solid.  "The  idea  of  eolidity,  saysliocke  (Ch.  IV.  §  l),  we 
receive  by  our  touch,  and  it  arises  from  the  reHistaitce 
which  wo  Hud."  And  what  are  the  qualities  of  a  solid,  of 
that  something  which  resists  ?  Greater  or  less  degree  of 
solidity.  The  greater  solidity  is  hardness;  the  less  is  soft- 
ness ;  from  bcnce,  also,  perhaps,  figure  with  its  dimensions. 
Put,  then,  Mpoii  your  solid,  your  something  which  VQoata, 
its  ilifleront  qualiUes,  and  you  have  every  thing  which  the 
touch,  whether  aided  or  not  aided  by  agbt  can  give  you. 
This  something  whic^  resists,  which  is  soUd,  whicli  is  more 
or  loss  BO,  which  has  such  or  such  a  figure,  the  three 
dimensions  is,  in  a  single  word,  body. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  touch,  with  the  sight,  suffices  to 
give  ns  that  which  resists,  the  solid  with  its  qualities, 
body?  I  do  not  wish  to  push  the  inquiry  too  Bu.  Anal- 
ysis would  perhaps  force  me  to  admit  here  a  ncceaaaiy 
intervention  of  something,  altogether  different,  besides  the 
sense  of  touch.  But  I  now  choose  rather  to  suppose  that, 
in  reality,  the  touch,  sensation,  gives  the  idea  of  body. 
That  sensation  may  go  thus  far,  I  am  willing  to  grant ; 
that  it  goes  further  Locke  docs  not  pretend.  In  that 
chapter,  in  which,  almost  without  any  thing  of  the  spirit 
of  system,  he  investigates  the  products  of  sight  and  tonch, 
Locke  produces  nothing  from  them  but  the  idea  of  solid, 
that  is  to  say,  of  body.  If  afterward,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
his  system,  he  pretends,  as  we  have  seen  he  does,  that  the 
idea  of  space  eomes  from  sensation,  that  is  from  the  sight 
and  touch,  it  follows  that  he  reduces  the  idea  of  space  to 
that  of  body,  and  that,  for  him,  space  can  be  nothing  else 
bnt  body  itself— body  enlarged,  indefinitely  multiplied,  the 
world,  the  aniverse,  and  not  only  the  actual,  but  the  po^ 
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■Ue  nnivene.  In  &ct  (Ch.  XBl,  §  10);  Lock^sayi :  « the 
idea  of  place  we  bare  by  the  same  meani  that  wc  get  the 
idea  of  ipace  (whereof  this  is  bat  a  particnlar  and  limited 
ootuidenlion),  namely  b^  oar  sight  and  toitch  .  .  /  .  .  .** 
Same  chapter,  same  «ection :  "  to  say  that  the  world  is 
somewhere,  means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exi^.  .  .  .  ." 
Tliii  is  dear :  the  ^paoe  of  Ike  nniverse  is  equivalent  to 
Bother  more  nor  lea  than  to  the  aniverse  itaei£,  and  as  the 
idea  of  the  miiTerae  is,  after  all,  nothing  bnt  the  idea  o^ 
body,  it  is  to  this  idea,  that  the  idea  of  space  is  reduced. 
Soofa  is  the  neoeasary  geneds  of  the  idM  of  space  in  the 
system  of  Locke. 

That  there  are,  in  these  chapters,  many  contradictory 
paragraphs,  and  that  the  contradictions  are  sometimes  of 
the  most  gross  and  obvions  Icind  is  trne ;  bnt  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  the  system  of  Locko  being  given,  tliat  is  U>  say 
here,  sensation  being  given  as  the  sole  prinaiple  of  the 
idea  of  space,  snch  an  idea  of  space  as  Locke  has  jnst 
made  out  b  the  necessary  result.  But  is  this  syHtematio 
resalt  the  reality  f  The  idea  of  space,  the  offipring  of 
sensation,  of  touch  and  of  dght,  is  it  the  idea  of  space 
BQch  as  it  erigts  in  yonr  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  all 
men  ?  Let  ns  see,  if  such  as  we  now  are,  we  confound  the 
idea  of  body  and  the  idea  of  space — if  they  are  for  us  but 
one  and  the  same  idea. 

Bnt  in  bringing  oorselvcs  to  the  test  of  snch  an  experi- 
ment, let  ns  beware  of  two  things  which  corrnpt  every  ex- 
periment. Let  us  beware  of  having  in  view  any  particular 
systematic  conclunon,  and  lot  ns  beware  of  thinking  of 
any  origin  whatever:  for,  the  pro-occupation  of  the  mind 
by  such  or  such  an  origin,  wonid,  unconsciously  even  to 
ouraelves,  make  us  attribute  to  idcan,  unch  as  tlify  now  are 
in  onr  conscioumirss,  some  special  chnractor,  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  origin  which  wc  internally  prefer.  Wo 
shidl  see  hereafter  th«  systematic  conclnsions  which  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  experiment  we  irish  to  inntitnte;  hereafter 
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Wc  will  follow  up  the  origin  of  the  idea;  but  what  we 
have  now  to  do,  and  it  is  enough  for  us,  is  first  to  state  the 
idea  without  any  prejudice  and  without  any  foreign  view. 

Is  the  idea  of  space,  then,  reduced  in  the  understanding 
to  the  idea  of  body  ?  This  is  the  question.  And  it  is  a 
question  of  fact.  Let  us  take  whatever  body  you  please : 
take  this  book  wliich  is  before  our  eyes  and  in  oar  hands. 
It  resists,  it  is  solid,  it  is  more  or  less  hard,  it  has  a  eertain 
figure,  etc  Do  you  think  of  nothing  more  in  regard  to  it  ? 
Do  you  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  this  body  is  some- 
where, in  a  certain  place  ?  Be  not  surprised  at  the  simpli- 
city of  my  question ;  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  recalling 
philosophers  to  the  amplest  questions;  for  precisely  b^ 
cause  they  are  the  simplest,  philosophers  often  n^eot 
them,  and  for  want  of  interrogating  evident  &cts,  fidl  into 
absurd  systems. 

Is  this  body  then  any  Mrhere  ?  is  it  in  some  place  ?  Tea, 
undoubtedly,  all  men  will  reply.  Very  well,  then,  let  os 
take  a  larger  body,  let  us  take  the  world.  Is  the  world 
somewhere  also  ?  is  it  in  some  place  ?  Nobody  doubts  it. 
Let  us  take  thousands,  and  thousands  of  millions  of 
worlds,  and  can  we  not,  concerning  these  myriads  ci 
ivorlds,  put  the  same  question  which  I  have  just  put  con- 
cerning this  book  ?  Are  they  somewhere — are  they  in  a 
place — are  they  in  space  ?  We  may  ask  the  question  con- 
cerning a  world  and  millions  of  worlds,  as  well  as  this 
book;  and  to  all  these  questions,  you  reply  equally :  the 
book,  the  world,  the  millions  of  worlds,  are  somewhere, 
are  iu  a  place,  are  in  space.  Tliere  is  not  a  hunum  being, 
imlcss  it  may  be  a  philosopher  pro-occupied  with  his  sys- 
tem, who  can  for  a  moment  call  in  question  what  I  have 
jwii  said.  Take  the  savage,  to  whom  Locke  so  often  ap- 
peals, take  the  child,  and  the  idiot  also,  if  he  be  not  entire- 
ly one,  take  any  human  being  who  has  an  idea  of  any 
body  whatever,  a  book,  a  world,  a  million  of  worlds ;  and 
he  will  believe  naturally  that  the  book,  the  world,  the 
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B  of  voiids,  are  nomowhere,  an  in  a  place,  arc  in 
qnce.  And  what,  is  it  to  acknowledge  this  ?  It  is  to  roc- 
ognise,  more  or  Icrs  implicitly,  that  the  idea  of  a  book,  a 
world,  millions  of  worlds  solid,  resisting,  sitoated  in  space, 
ia  one  thing ;  and  that  the  idea  of  space,  in  which  the 
book,  the  world,  iha  miUiotu  of  worids,  are  situated,  a 
another  thmff. 

Hus  is  BO  evident  that  Looke  himself  when  not  under 
the  ytAe  of  bia  system,  distioguishea  perfectly  the  idea  of 
body,  of  aolid,  from  that  of  spaoe,  and  establishes  very 
dwriy  the  difTereooe.  ThoE,  for  inataace,  B.  IL  Ch^p. 
XIIL§11: 

**'ni6re  are  some  that  wonld  persuade  ns  that  body  and 
eztensoa  are  the  same  thing:  who  either  change  the  aig< 
nification  of  words,  which  I  would  not  suspect  them  o£, 
they  having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of 
others  becuue  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncer- 
tain meaning,  or  deceitful  obscurity  of  doubtful  or  insignifi- 
eaat  terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  extension 
the  aame  that  other  people  do,  via.,  by  b<Mfy,  something 
that  ia  aolid  and  extended,  wliose  parta  are  separable  and 
morabie  different  ways ;  and  by  extaision,  only  the  space 
that  lies  between  the  extremities  of  those  solid  coberent 
parta,  and  wbich  ia  possessed  by  them :  they  confound  very 
different  ideas  one  with  another.  For  I  appeal  to  every 
man's  own  thou^ts,  whether  the  idea  of  space  be  not  aa 
distinct  from  that  of  solidity  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  scar^ 
let  oolorf  It  is  true,  solidity  can  not  exist  without  exten- 
non,  neither  can  scarlet  color  exist  without  extenjdon ;  but 
this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  distinct  ideas."  This  is 
followed  by  vaiioas  conaidcratiouB  on  the  difference  be- 
tween body  and  space ;  considerations  which  occupy  more 
than  ten  sections,  and  to  which  I  must  refer  you,  lest  I 
moltiply  citations  too  much.  I  can  not  however  forbear 
•dding  here  a  decisive  and  oorious  passage ;  Chap.  XIV.  g  fi : 
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"Of  pure  BDftce  then,  and  solidity,  there  are  Bsvertl 
(among  ^v'liU-h  I  contissa  myetilf  one)  who  persuade  tbem- 
SGlveg  tUty  Imvo  clear  and  disliuct  ideas;  and  that  they 
ooo  think  on  space  mthout  any  thing  in  it  that  resista  or 
is  protruded  by  body.  ThU  is  the  idea  of  pure  space  which 
they  thinlc  they  have  as  clear  as  any  idea  they  can  have  of 
the  exten.sion  ol  ;  the        »  of  the  diatauce  befM-eca  ' 

the  oppoeite  jm  concuvu  superficies  being  equaUy  as 

dear  without  at  lO  idea  of  any  solid  parts  between ; 

and  on  the  othe  they  persuade  Uiem^ielves  that  they 

have,  distinct  frv  t  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  som&- 

thing  that  fills  sp ,  -lat  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulse 

of  other  bodies  or  resist  their  motion.  If  there  be  others 
that  have  not  these  two  ideas  diatiuct,  but  confound  than, 
and  make  but  one  of  them,  I  know  not  how  meu  who  have 
the  same  idi*;i  hikUt  different  names,  or  dilfi-ront  ideas 
under  the  same  name,  can  in  that  case  talk  with  one 
another,  any  more  than  a  man  who,  not  being  blind  or  detd^ 
has  distinct  ideas  of  the  color  of  scarlet,  and  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  could  discourse  conceiTiing  scarlet  color  with 
tlie  blind  man  I  mentioned  in  another  place,  who  &noied 
that  the  idea  of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

Thus,  according  to  Locke  himself,  the  idea  of  apace  and 
the  idea  of  body  are  totally  distinct.  To  put  this  distiiiG- 
tion  in  a  clearer  light,  let  ns  notice  the  difierent  characten 
which  those  two  ideas  present. 

You  have  an  idea  of  a  body.  You  believe  that  it  ezixtc. 
But  could  you  suppose  that  siich  a  body  did  not  exist?  I 
ask  you,  can  you  not  suppose  this  book  to  be  destroyed? 
Undoubtedly,  Can  yon  not  also  suppose  the  whole  worid 
to  be  destroyed,  and  no  body  to  be  actually  existing? 
Uocjuestionably  you  ojin.  For  you,  constituted  as  you  are, 
the  supposition  of  the  non-existence  of  bodies  involves  no 
contradiction.  And  what  do  we  tei-in  the  idea  of  a  thing 
which  we  conceive  as  possibly  non-existent?  It  is  termed 
a  contingent  and  relative  idea.    But  if  you  aliould  suppose 
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the  book  desOoyed,  the  Tortd  destroyed,  all  matter  de- 
stroyed, could  yon  vnpposo  ^taee  degtroyed  ?  Ciui  yon 
snppoM  that  if  there  were  no  body  existent,  there  would 
then  no  longer  remain  any  space  for  the  bodies  which  might 
oome  into  existenoe?  Yon  are  not  able  to  make  the  sup- 
position. Though  it  ia  in  the  power  of  tite  human  mind 
to  soppooe  the  non-ezistaice  of  body,  it  is  not  in  its 'power 
to  mf^MMe  the  noD-eziBteDoe  of  space.  The  idea  <rf  space 
is  then  a  neeeatary  and  abtolute  idea.  Yon  luve  then 
two  dtanctemdos  perfectly  distinct,  by  which  the  idieaa 
of  body  and  of  ^mce  are  sepiinited. 

Horeorer,  every  body  is  evidently  limited.  Yon  em- 
biace  its  linuts  in  every  part.  Magnify,  extend,  mnltiidy 
the  body  by  thoosands  of  nmilar  bodies,  yon  have  re- 
moveii,  enln^ed  the  limits  of  the  body,  but  yon  have  not' 
destroyed  ita  limits;  yon  conceive  them  stilt.  But  In  re- 
gard to  space,  it  is  not  so.  The  idea  of  space  is  given  to 
yon  as  a  oontinaons  whole,  in  which  yon  can  very  readily 
form  nseiiil  and  convenient  divisions,  but  at  the  same 
time  artificial  divisions,  nnder  which  subsists  the  idea  of 
wfmob  witiiout  limit.  For,  beyond  any  detenninate  portion 
of  space,  there  is  apaea  still ;  and  beyond  that  space,  there 
is^l  space  forever  and  forevermore.  Thns  while  body 
has  in  all  its  dimennons  something  else  which  bounds  it, 
namely  the  space  whidi  oontwns  it ;  there  are  no  limits  to 
space. 

The  idea  of  body,  moreover,  is  not  complete  withont  the 
idea  of  form  and  figure,  which  implies  that  you  can  always 
r^reeont  it  nnder  a  determinate  form:  it  is  always  an 
image.  Far  otherwise  with  ^mce,  which  is  a  oonc^tion,  and 
not  an  image ;  and  as  soon  as  you  conceive  of  space  by 
imagining  it,  as  soon,  that  is,  as  you  represent  it  under 
any  determinate  form  whatever,  it  is  no  longer  space,  of 
which  you  form  a  conception,  but  something  in  space,  a 
body.  The  idea  of  space  is  a  conception  of  the  reason 
disUnot  froift  all  scnablc  representation . 
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I  might  piiri  ao  this  oppomtioo  of  tho  ideas  nf  body  and 
of  space.  But  it  is  eufficient  to  liavo  establishcil  llieac  tUrca 
fimdomentnl  cl  aiucteiiaUcs :  1,  the  idea  of  body  is  irontiu- 
gent  and  i>.'lative,  while  thu  idea  of  space  is  necesaar)-  and 
absolute ;  2,  tl:  a  idea  of  Itody  implies  the  id«a  of  limitatiou^ 
the  idea  of  «]<:'  ac  implieti  the  absence  of  oil  limitation ;  3, 
and  lastly,  thi  b<        ib        ensible  rejircsciitation, 

while  the  idea  mx  ii  a  j>nru  aiid  wholly  rational  con- 


If  these  chan  jcs  arc  truly  those  of  the  idea  of 

space,  and  of  lli  .  of  body,  these  two  ideas  arc  pro- 

fonndly  distinct,        i  no  sophy  which  protends  to  rest 

on  obaerralion  al  ter  cunfoimd  tbem.     Nevo^thelosi^ 

the  confusion  is  necessarily  resnitfi  from  the 

system  of  Lock  iui:ii  of  space — condemned  to  coni« 

from  seneiitiijii,  ana  not  bi'iii*^  dcdin'ible  t'roiii  the  smell, 
tho  hearing,  or  the  taste — was  behooved  to  be  derived  from 
H^t  and  iirom  touch;  and  coming  from  sight  and  touch, 
it  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  idea  of  body,  more  or 
less  gencraUzed.  Kow  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
idea  of  space  is  not  that  of  body ;  it  does  not,  then,  come 
from  sight  and  touch ;  it  does  not,  then,  come  from  aens^ 
tion;  and  as  it  can  still  less  be  deduced  from  reflection, 
from  the  sentiment  of  our  own  operations ;  and  as  it  nereis 
theless  exists ;  it  follows  that  aU  ideas  art  not  derived  aoUijf 
from  sensation  and  r^lection,  and  that  the  system  of  Locke 
concemiDg  the  origin  of  ideas  is  defective  and  viciooa,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  space. 

Bat  in  order  the  bettor  to  penetrate  this  system,  ve 
must  ourselves  take  stand  upon  the  ground  of  Locke,  and 
investigato  tho  question  which  is,  mth  him,  the  great  phit 
osophical  problem.  After  having  determined  the  charao> 
teristica  of  the  idea  of  space  and  of  the  idea  of  body,  m 
they  now  actually  exist  in  the  intelligence  of  all  men,  and 
■hown  that  these  characteiiatios  establish  a  profound  difier- 
entse  between  these  two  ideas ;.  we  must  now  inquire  whst 
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their  origin  really  ia;  we  ratnt  inTcstigate  the  origin  of  the 
ides  of  space  relatively  to  the  idea  of  body.  Every  thin;:; 
thno  ftr,  I  tmxt,  has  been  rample  and  clear;  for  we  have 
not  set  foot  oot  of  the  human  intelligence  as  it  now  mani- 
fests itself.  Let  ns  go  onward ;  bnt  let  na  endeavor  that 
the  Bgbt  which  we  have  already  gained  from  impartiM 
observation  be  not  quenched  in  the  darbiev  of  any  hypo- 
thesis. 

There  are  two  aorta  of  origin.  There  are  in  human  cog* 
nitiona,  two  orders  of  relations  which  it  is  important  oleariy 
to  distingnish. 

Two  ideas  being  given,  we  may  inquire  whether  the  one 
does  not  ngipoM  the  other;  whether  the  one  being  ad- 
mitted, we  must  not  admit  the  other  Ukewise,  or  incnr  the 
reproaoh  of  incmtmstency.  This  is  the  logical  order  of 
ideas. 

If  we  regard  the  qnestion  of  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of 
body  and  of  space  ander  this  point  of  view,  let  na  aee  what 
will  be  die  result. 

Ilie  idea  of  body  and  the  idea  of  space  being  given, 
which  supposes  the  other  F  Which  is  the  logical  condition 
of  the  admisdon  of  the  other?  Evidently  the  idea  of  apace 
is  the  logical  oondiUon  of  the  admisnon  of  the  idea  of  body. 
In  &ct,  take  any  body  yon  please,  and  you  can  not  admit 
the  ides  of  it  but  under  the  condition  of  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  idea  of  space ;  otherwise  yon  would  admit 
a  body  which  was  nowhere,  which  waa  in  no  place,  and 
snoh  a  body  is  inconceivable.  Take  an  aggregate  of  bodies ; 
or  take  a  rangle  body,  since  every  body  is  also  an  aggregate 
of  panicles ;  these  particles  ore  more  or  less  distant  from 
eadi  other,  and  at  the  same  time  they  co-eiist  together: 
these  are  the  conditions  of  every  body,  even  the  smallest. 
Bnt  do  you  not  perceive  what  is  the  condition  of  the  idea 
of  coexistence  and  of  distance  ?  Again  the  idea  of  space. 
For  how  could  there  be  distance  between  bodies  or  the 
particles  of  a  body,  without  space,  and  what  possiUe  co- 
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existence  18  there  without  a  continiiity  ?  It  is  tbe  Mtna 
with  contigoity.  Destroy,  in  thought,  continuity  of  space, 
and  distance  is  no  longer  appreciable ;  neither  co-existenoo 
nor  contiguity  are  possible.  Moreover,  continuity  is  ex« 
tension.  We  are  not  to  believe  (and  Locke  has  very  clearly 
established  it,  B.  II.  Ch.  Xm.  §  11),  that  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension  is  adequate  to  the  idea  of  body.  The  fundamental 
attribute  of  body  is  resistance ;  from  hence  solidity ;  but 
solidity  does  not  imply  in  itself  that  this  solidity  is  ex- 
tended.* There  is  no  extension  but  under  the  oonditaon 
of  a  continuity,  that  is,  of  space.  The  extension  of  a  body, 
then,  already  supposes  space ;  space  is  not  the  body  or  the 
resistance ;  but  that  which  resists  does  not  resist  except 
upon  some  real  point.  Now  every  real  point  is  extended — 
is  in  space.  Take  away,  therefore,  the  idea  of  space  and 
of  extension,  and  no  real  body  is  supposable.  Therefore 
as  the  last  conclusion,  in  the  logical  order  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  idea  of  body  is  not  the  logical  condition  of  the 
admission  of  the  idea  of  space ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  idea  of  space,  the  idea  of  a  continuity,  of  extension, 
which  is  the  logical  condition  of  the  admission  of  the  slight- 
est idea  of  body. 

This  is  beyond  doubt ;  and  when  we  regard  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  ideas  under  the  logical  pomt  of  view,  this 
solution,  which  is  incontestable,  overwhelms  the  system  of 
Locke.  Now  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  Ideal  school  has 
in  general  taken  up  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas.  By 
the  origin  of  ideas,  they  commonly  understand  the  logical 
filiation  of  ideas.  Henco  they  could  say,  with  their  last 
and  most  illustrious  intoq)rctcr,  that  so  &r  is  the  idea  of 
body  from  being  the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  space,  it  is 
the  idea  of  space  wliich  is  the  foundation  [the  logical  con- 
dition] of  tlie  idea  of  body.  The  idea  of  body  is  given  to 
us  by  the  touch  and  the  sight,  that  is,  by  experience  of 

♦  Plrrt  Serioa,  Vol.  I.  §  rt  p.  897.  See  also  the  Ktsay  of  Dugaia 
dtewait,  on  the  Idealism  oTBortrelej  in  his  rhiL  EsMtys. 
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the  Bonsn.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  given  to 
OB,  (»i  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body,  6y  the  understanding, 
the  mind,  the  reason ;  in  fine,  by  a  faculty  other  than  seu- 
ntion.  Hence  the  formula  of  Kjmt :  the  pure  rational 
idea  of  space  oomee  so  little  firom  experience  that  it  is  the 
coudititHi  of  all  experience.  This  bold  formnla  holds  true 
vith  perfect  striotness,  Then  taken  m  a  certain  referoice, 
in  reference  to  tlie  logical  order  of  human  ct^nitjons. 

Bnt  this  is  not  the  sole  order  of  cognition ;  and  the 
logical  relation  does  not  comprise  all  the  relations  which 
ideas  mntnally  sustain.  There  is  still  another,  that  of 
aatenor,  or  posterior,  the  order  of  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  ideas  in  time — their  chronotogical  order.  And 
the  qoestion  of  the  origin  of  ideas  may  be  regarded  ondor 
this  point  of  view.  Kow  the  idea  of  space,  we  have  just 
aeen,  is  cleariy  the  loffical  condition  of  all  sensible  ex- 
perienoe.  Is  it  also  the  chronological  condition  of  cx- 
perieooe,  and  of  the  idea  of  body?  I  believe  no  suoh 
thing.  If  ire  take  ideas  in  the  order  in  which  they  ac- 
tually evolve  themselves  In  the  intelligence,  if  we  investi- 
gite  <mly  their  history  and  snccessive  ^pearance,  it  is  not 
tme  that  the  idea  of  space  is  the  antecedent  of  the  idea  of 
body.  Indeed  it  is  so  little  true  that  Uie  idea  of  spaoo 
•apposes  dironoloj^cally  the  idea  of  body,  that,  in  &ct,  if 
yon  had  not  the  idea  of  body,  yon  woold  never  have  the 
idea  of  space.  Take  away  all  sensation,  take  away  the 
■tght  and  the  tonch,  and  you  have  no  longer  any  idea  of 
body,  and  consequently  none  of  space.  Space  is  the  place 
of  bodies;  he  who  has  no  idea  of  a  body  will  never  have 
the  idea  of  space  which  contains  it.  Rationally,  logically, 
if  yon  bad  not  the  idea  of  space,  you  conld  not  have  the 
idea  of  a  body ;  but  the  converse  is  Ime  chronologically, 
and  in  Gict,  the  idea  of  space  comes  up  only  along  with 
the  idea  of  body :  nnd  as  you  have  not  the  idea  of  body 
without  immediately  having  the  idea  of  spaoe,  it  follows 
that  these  two    ideas  aro  cotemporaneoos.     I  will  go 
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farther.  Kot  only  may  we  say  that  tli*  idea  of  lK>d7  is 
eotem|ioraneou§  with  tho  idea  of  apace,  but  we  may  say, 
aud  ought  to  say  that  it  is  anterior  to  it.  In  tiict  the  i*lea 
of  space  is  cotomporaneouit  with  the  idea  of  body  ijt  this 
scnBe,  that  as  boou  as  the  idea  of  Ijody  Is  given  yon,  you 
can  not  but  have  that  of  ■"««>  •  but  yet  it  was  necessary 
that  you  shoidd  have  lirat  i...^^  i  body,  iu  order  tbut  the 
idea  of  the  epace  which  cot  ,  should  appear  to  you.* 

It  is  then  by  tl  .hat  you  go  to  tliat  of 

space.     Take  aviu  iy,  and  you  would  never 

havo  the  idea  of  space  w  es  it.     The  former,  then, 

may  be  called  the  historical  anu  curonological  condition  of 
the  latter. 

Undoubtedly — ^I  can  not  repeat  it  too  much,  Ibr  it  ifl 
the  knot  of  the  diflSoulty,  tho  secret  of  the  problem — 
midoubtedly  as  soon  aa  the  idea  of  ioc/y  is  given,  that 
instant  the  idea  of  yxtce  is  evolved;  but  if  this  oondi- 
tion  were  not  fullilled,  the  idea  of  space  would  never 
enter  the  human  understanding.  When  it  is  awakened 
there,  it  remuns  fixed,  independently  of  the  idea  of  body 
which  introduced  it  there ;%  for  we  may  suppose  space  with- 
out body,  while  we  can  not  suppose  body  without  spsce^ 
The  idea  of  body  was  the  chronological  condition  of  the 
idea  of  space,  as  the  latter  is  the  logical  condition  of  the 
former.g  These  two  orders  are  reciprocal,  and,  so  to  say, 
in  a  certain  sense  all  the  world  are  right,  and  all  the  worid 
are  wrong.  Logict^y,  idealism  and  Kant  are  right,  in 
muntuning  that  the  pnre  idea  of  space  Is  the  condition  of 
the  idea  of  body,  and  of  experience ;  and  chronohfficalfy, 
empiridsm  and  Locke  are  right  in  their  turn,  iu  holding 
up  experience,  that  is,  on  this  point,  sensation,  the  sensa- 

•  [Or  be  evolved  in  your  conBdousneas. — Te.] 
t  [By  the  idea  of  body  ss  the  occasion.— Tb.] 
}  [Was  the  occasion  of  its  evolution.— TB.] 

g  [iVcvrrMM  Philotophiqntt,  Pregramme  of  a  Omtne  tf  Ltttmm  dt- 
Itnrad  In  181 T.   8m  AmnmaAL  Pixna.— Ta.] 
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tion  of  right  and  touch,  aa  the  condition  of  the  idea  of 
^noc,  and  of  any  exorcise  of  the  UDderstandiiig. 

In  general,  idealism  more  or  less  neglects  tho  question 
of  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  scarcely  regards  them  but  in 
theb  actnal  character.  Taking  its  position,  at  the  outset, 
in  the  nnderstaading  as  at  present  developed,  it  does  not 
isTeatigatfl  its  raooesriTe  acqnintions ;  it  docs  sot  trouble 
itself  about  the  chronologtcal  order  of  ideas.  It  confines 
itaelf  to  their  logical  connection ;  it  starts  from  reason,  not 
ftcm  experienee.  Locke,  on  the  contrary,  pre-oocofned  vith 
ttte  quesdon  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  negleeU  their  actnal 
tliaracterB,  confounds  their  chronological  condition  vith 
their  logical  ground,  and  the  power  of  reason  with  that 
of  experience  which  indeed  pri^cedes  and  gnides  the  former, 
but  which  does  not  conetitnte  it.  Experience,  when  put 
in  its  just  place,  is  the  condition,  but  not  the  principle  of 
knowledge.  Does  it  go  further,  and  pretend  to  constitute 
all  knowledge?  It  then  becomes  nothing  but  a  system,  a 
system  incomplete,  exclusive,  and  vicioua.  It  becomes 
emfuricism  or  the  oppodte  of  idealism,  which  latter  is,  in 
its  turn,  the  exaggeration  of  the  proper  power  of  reason, 
the  usurpation  of  reason  over  experience,  the  destmo- 
tion,  or  the  foi^tfolness  of  the  chronolo^cal  and  experi- 
mental condition  of  knowledge,  and  which  arises  from  its 
exclnuve  pre-occnpation  with  its  logical  and  rational  prin- 
oipIeB.  Locke  introdnced  and  accredited  empiriinsm  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  saw  Yery  clearly 
that  we  conld  have  no  idea  of  space  if  we  had  not  some 
idea  of  body.  Body  is  not  space ;  but  it  is  body  which 
fills  or  whidi  measures  space.  If  then  space  is  not  body, 
we  never  know  any  thing  of  space,  except  what  body 
teaches  us.  Locke  taw  this :  that  is  his  merit.  His  feult  is, 
I,  in  having  confounded  that  which  fills  and  measures 
space  and  reveals  it  to  ua,  with  tho  proper  idea  of  spaco 
itaelf;  2,  and  this  second  &alt  is  fiu  more  general  and 
comjffehendTfl  than  the  first,  in  having  oonfijunded  the 
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chronological  condition  of  ideas  with  their  logical  condi- 
tion, the  experimental  data,  external  or  internal,  up<Hi 
condition  of  which  the  understanding  conceives  certain 
ideas,  with  the  ideas  themselves. 

This  is  the  most  general  critical  point  of  view  which  is 
to  be  taken  of  all  the  metaphysics  of  Locke.  I  have 
drawn  it  from  the  examination  I  have  just  made  of  his 
theory  of  the  idea  of  space.  It  may  be  applied,  and  I 
shall  apply  it  in  the  succeeding  discussions,  to  his  theory 
of  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  of  time,  and  of  other  ideas, 
which  Locke  has  made  boast,  as  you  know,  of  deducing 
easily  from  experience,  from  sensation  or  from  reflec- 
tion. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

TDCK.— THS  TSrUfm. — BUBSTAHCB,— IDDTtlTT. 

Bewpftolfclioo  of  Uw  praoedlng  chapter. — Continiutioii  of  the  ezanuii*- 
tin  oT  the  Secxmd  Book  of  the  £<iin>v  on  At  Bman  Vndenkmdiitg. 
—Of  the  idM  of  'niii«.-~Of  the  idea  of  thb  Inflnite.— Of  the  fdw  of 
PenoDal  IdaiU^.— Of  the  idea  of  Substance. 

t  sHAix  begin  at  tbia  time,  by  j^aang  before  you  the 
resolts  at  which  we  urived  in  the  last  lecture.  The  qnet- 
tion^iras  ooncenting  Space. 

A  sound  philoeophy  onquestionably  ought  not  to  mip- 
preM  and  destroy  tfao  ontol<^cal  questioDB  ooDceming  the 
nature  of  space  considered  in  itself;  whether  it  is  material, 
or  Bjnritnal — whether  it  is  a  Bubstance,  or  an  attribute— 
whether  it  ia  independent  of  God,  or  is  to  be  referred  to  , 
God  himself;  fer  all  these  questions  are  undeniably  in  the 
bnman  mind.  But  they  should  be  postponed  until  peyoho- 
logical  observations  correctiy  made  and  skillfully  combined, 
shall  put  us  in  a  condition  to  resolve  them.  Onr  first  oo- 
cnpation,  then,  is  with  the  purely  psychological  question 
concerning  the  idea  of  space. 

If  wo  interrogate  the  human  understanding,  as  it  is  de- 
veloped in  all  men,  we  shall  recognise  the  idea  of  space 
with  tbcse  three  eminent  characteristics :  1.  Space  is  given 
us  aa  necessary,  while  body  is  given  as  that  which  may  or 
may  not  exist.  2.  Space  is  given  us  as  without  limits,  while 
body  is  given  as  limited  on  every  side.  3.  The  idea  of 
space  is  altogether  rational,  while  that  of  body  is  acoom- 
paaied  by  a  sensible  representation. 
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The  preliminary  question  concerning  the  actual  ohano- 
teristics  of  the  idea  of  space  being  thus  resolved,  we  naj, 
without  danger,  advance  to  the  &r  more  obscure  and  diffi. 
cult  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  idea.  Now  here 
we  have  carefully  distinguished  two  points  of  view,  which 
are  intimately  connected  together,  but  which  analysifl 
should  separate,  namely,  the  logical  order  of  ideas,  and 
their  chronological  order.  In  the  logical  view,  body  pro- 
supposes  space;  for  what  is  body?  The  juxtaposition, 
the  co-existence  of  resisting  points,  that  is,  of  solids.  But 
how  could  this  juxtaposition,  this  co-existence,  happen  but 
in  a  continuity,  in  space?  But  while,  in  the  order  of 
reason  and  of  nature,  body  presupposes  space ;  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  chronological 
order,  there  is  a  cotemporaneousness  of  the  idea  of  body 
and  that  of  space ;  we  can  not  have  the  idea  of  body  with- 
out that  of  space,  nor  of  space  without  that  of  body.  And 
i^  in  this  cotemporaneous  process,  one  of  these  ideas  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  antecedent,  it  is  not  the  idea  of 
space  which  is  anterior  to  that  of  body ;  it  is  the  idea  of 
body  which  is  anterior  to  that  of  space.  It  is  not  &Gm 
the  idea  of  space  that  we  start ;  and  if  the  sensibility,  if 
the  touch,  did  not  take  the  initiative,  and  give  us  the  idea 
of  resistance,  of  solid,  of  body,  we  should  never  have  the 
idea  of  space.  Without  doubt  the  idea  of  body  could 
never  be  formed  and  completed  in  the  mind,  if  we  had  not 
already  there  the  idea  of  space ;  but  still,  the  former  idea 
springs  up  first  in  time ;  it  precedes  in  some  degree  the 
idea  of  space,  which  immediately  follows  it. 

Here  then  are  two  orders  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other.  In  the  order  of  nature  and  of  reason,  body  pre- 
supposes space.  In  the  order  of  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  idea  of  solid,  of  body, 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  idea  of  space.  Now  the 
idea  of  body  is  acquired  in  the  perception  of  touch,  aided 
by  the  sight ;  it  is  then  an  acquisition  of  experience.    It  ia 
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tbcn  oomet  to  nythat,  in  th«  ahronolc^^ical  order  of 
knowledge,  experience  and  a  certain  developmeDt  of  the 
■enaea,  are  the  conation  of  the  acqnisth»i  of  the. idea  of 
apvoo ;  and  at  tlte  aame  time,  as  body  presapposea  space, 
and  aa  the  idea  of  q>aoe  is  given  na  by  the  reaaon,  and  not 
by  the  aenaes  or  experience,  it  is  right  alao  to  aay  that, 
logically,  it  is  the  idea  of  apace  and  a  oertain  exertion  of 
the  reason  which  render  experience  poamMe. 

At  thia  point  of  view,  the  true  character,  the  merit  and 
the  defects,  of  the  ayvtem  of  Locke,  are  discovered.  What 
has  Locke  done  ?  Instead  of  being  contented  to  poatpone, 
he  has,  I  apiwehaad,  destroyed  the  ontological  queetiona 
oonoemmg  the  nature  of  space.  True,  indeed,  he  had  the 
aagacity  to  give  the  first  rank  to  the  psychological  qaestioa 
coDoetning  the  idea  of  space.  But  he  ought  to  have  tar- 
ried much  longer  in  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  chanioteria- 
tica  of  this  idea;  and  it  was  a  great  fault  in  him  to  tiirow 
himself  at  the  ontaet  upon  the  question  of  its  ori^n.  Now 
hia  general  aystem  of  die  origin  of  ideas  being  that  all  our 
ideas  are  derived  from  two  sources,  reflection,  that  is  ooo- 
aotonaneaa,  and  sensation ;  as  the  idea  of  space  could  not 
oome  from  oooadoasDeaa,  it  was  clearly  necessary  it  should 
<eome  from  aenaation ;  and  in  order  to  deduce  the  idea  of 
•pace  from  sensation,  it  was  necessary  to  resolve  it  into  the 
idea  of  body.  This  Locke  has  done  in  the  systematio 
parts  of  hia  work,  though  at  the  aame  time  contradicting 
himself  more  than  ooce;  for  sometimes  he  ^leaks  of  space 
aa  altogether  distinct  from  solidity.  But  when  his  System 
oomea  ap,  when  he  puts  upon  himself  the  neceauty  of  de- 
dooiDg  the  idea  of  space  from  seosation,  then  he  i^rms 
that  the  idea  of  space  is  acquired  by  the  sight  and  by  the 
touch ;  and  as  the  touch,  aided  by  the  sight,  gives  us  only 
body,  and  not  space,  Lodce  by  his  mere  process  implicitly 
reduces  space  to  body.  He  does  the  same  thing  expressly 
when  he  says  that  to  ask  if  the  worid  exisU  in  any  place, 
ia  unply  to  ask  if  the  world  exists.    This  oonfiuion  of  the 
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hH  tnuked  its  coarse.  The  idea  of  time,  then,  like  the 
ides  of  BpMG,  la  a  neoessaiy  idea.  I  ikdd,  that,  like  apace, 
it  is  also  iUimitable.  The  divisionB  of  time,  like  those  of 
qwob,  are  purely  artificial,  and  involve  the  eappodtion  of  a 
tuiity,  an  absolute  continuity  of  time.  Take  thouBands  of 
evMita,  and  do  vith  them  as  yon  did  with  bodies,  multiply 
tiiem  indefinitely,  aod  they  will  never  equal  the  time  which 
precedes  and  which  succeeds  them.  Before  all  finite  time, 
aod  beycmd  all  finite  time,  there  is  still  time  imliimted,  in- 
£mte,  iuexbanstible.  Finally,  as  with  the  idea  of  space 
neoeasary  and  illimitable,  so  is  it  with  the  idea  of  time 
neoeaaary  and  illimitable ;  it  is  a  pore  idea  of  the  reason, 
which  escapes  all  senuble  rcpresentatioii,  all  grasp  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  sensibility. 

Now  it  is  with  rei^>ect  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  time  as 
with  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  space.  Here  i^aio  we  are  to 
distinguish  the  order  of  the  acquisition  of  our  ideas  from 
their  logical  order.  In  the  l(^cal  order  of  ideas,  the  idea 
of  any  succession  of  events  pre-supposes  that  of  time. 
There  ooald  not  be  any  succession,  but  upon  condition  of  a 
oontinnons  duration,  to  the  different  points  of  which  the 
several  members  of  the  succession  may  be  attached.  Take 
away  the  continuity  of  time,  and  you  take  away  the  possi- 
tnlity  of  the  succession  of  the  events ;  just  as  the  continuity 
of  space  being  taken  away,  the  posubiUty  of  the  juztfr- 
poation  and  coexistence  of  bodies  is  destroyed.  But  in 
the  chronological  order,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  idea 
of  a  succession  of  events,  which  precedes  the  idea  of  the 
time  that  indndes  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  in  regard 
to  time,  any  more  than  in  regard  to  space,  that  we  have  a 
clear  and  complete  idea  of  a  succession,  and  that  then  the 
idea  of  lime,  as  including  this  scries  of  succcsuon,  springs 
up.  1  merely  say,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  we  should 
have  a  perception  of  some  events,  in  order  to  conceive 
that  these  events  are  in  time.  "Hme  is  the  place  of  events, 
just  as  qiaoe  is  the  place  of  bodies ;  whoever  bad  no  idea 
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of  nny  ovcnt,  would  have  no  idea  of  time.  If,  then,  t! 
logical  condition  of  the  idea  of  succession,  lies  in  the  id 
of  time,  the  dtronological  condition  of  the  Jdeu  of  time 
the  idea  of  suocesaion. 

To  this  result,  then,  we  are  come :  the  idea  of  aucoeaui 
ifl  the  occasion,  the  chronological  antecedent  of  the  n< 
sary  conceirtion  of  time.  Now  every  idea  of  Bucceeaioii 
undeniably  an  acquisition  of  exjierience.  It  remains  1 
asceilain  of  what  experience.  Is  it  that  of  the  senses,  i 
tliat  of  the  operations  ofthe  mind?  The  first  idea  of 
ccflsion  :  ia  it  given  in  the  spectacle  of  outward  events, 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  events  that  pass  within  iw  ?        ^^ 

Take  a  succession  of  ontward  events.  In  order  thii 
these  events  may  be  successive,  it  ia  necessary  that  theiV 
should  bo  a  first  event,  a  second,  n  third,  etc.  Bat  i^ 
when  you  see  the  second  event  you  do  not  remember  tho 
first,  it  would  not  be  the  second ;  tjiere  could  be  for  yon 
no  succession.  You  wotild  always  remain  fiscd  at  tha 
first  event,  wliich  would  not  even  h^ve  the  character  of 
first  to  you,  becaiise  there  would  bo  no  second.  Tho  inter- 
vention of  memory  ia  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  oonodn 
of  any  succesuon  whatever.  Kow  memory  has  for  its  oV 
jects  nothing  external ;  it  related  not  immediately  .to 
things,  but  to  ourselves ;  we  have  no  memory  but  of  OQtk 
selves.  When  we  say,  we  remember  sueh  a  person,  m 
remember  such  a  place — ^it  means  nothing  more  than  thst 
we  remember  to  have  been  seeing  such  a  place,  or  we 
remember  to  have  been  hearing  or  seeing  such  a  person 
There  is  no  memory  bat  of  ourselves,  becaose  there  is  do 
memory  but  npon  the  condition  that  there  has  been  a  00B> 
sdousness.  If  conscioasness  then  ia  the  condition  of  rneOh 
ory,  and  memory  the  condition  of  the  idea  of  saccesdoo, 
it  follows  that  the  first  succession  is  ^ven  ns  in  ourselves 
in  consciousness,  in  the  proper  objects  and  phenomena  of 
consdoosoii^  in  our  thoughts,  in  our  ideas.  Btit  if  Hw 
flnt  sneoeadMHi  given  tm  is  that  of  our  ideas,  «ato-iIlMo- 


^ 
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fleMion  M  necessarily  attached  the  CKmception  of  time,  it 
ibUom  i^iin,  that  the  fint  idea  ire  have  of  time,  is  that  of 
the  time  in  which  we  are ;  and  eo  the  firat  sDcoesBion  fur 
tu  la  the  aocooamon  of  oar  own  ideas,  the  firA  duiation  for 
US  is  our  own  dnraUon ;  the  anccesaitm  of  oatward  events, 
Kid  the  dnradm  in  which  these  events  are  aocompliahed, 
is  not  known  to  na  tiU  afterward.  I  do  not  aay  that  the 
•accession  of  outward  events  is  nothing  bnt  an  induotioa 
from  the  aaoceeaion  of  our  own  ideas ;  neither  do  I  aay 
dwt  outward  doration  is  nothing  but  an  induction  from 
our  own  personal  dnratJCHi:  but  I  say  that  we  can  not 
have  an  idea  either  of  external  succcsson  or  of  duration, 
till  after  we  have  had  the  conacioosness  and  tho  memory 
of  some  internal  phenomena,  and  conacqaently  tho  concep- 
tion of  ooj'  own  doration.  Thos  then,  Bommarily,  the  firet 
duration  given  as,  is  our  own  ;  becaoee  the  first  auceeafflon 
which  is  given,  is  the  mooesnoD  of  oar  own  ideas. 

A  profound  analyms  might  carry  us  farther  still.  Hiere 
is  a  crowd  of  ideas,  of  phenomena,  under  the  eye  of  con- 
acaoQsaess.  To  inquire  what  is  the  first  succession  given 
Bi^  is  to  inquire  what  are  the  first  ideas,  the  first  pheno- 
mena, wliich  &1I  under  consciousness,  and  form  the  first 
saoocsoon.  Now  it  is  evident  in  respect  to  our  sensations, 
that  they  ore  not  phenomena  of  consciousness  except  upon 
this  condition :  that  we  pay  attention  to  them.  Thousands 
and  thoosanda  of  imprcaaions  may  afibct  my  sensibility; 
but  if  I  do  not  give  them  my  attention,  I  have  no  con- 
•donsnen  of  them.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  mimy 
of  my  thonghts,  which,  if  the  attention  is  directed  else- 
where, do  not  come  to  my  consoionsnees,  but  vanisti  in 
reveries.  The  essential  condition  of  consciousness  is  atten- 
tion ;  the  internal  phenomenon,  most  intimately  allied  to 
consciousness  then,  is  attention ;  and  a  series  of  .icte  of 
attention  is,  necessarily,  the  first  Buo«;s8ioii  which  ia  given 
m.  Now  what  is  attention?  It  is  nothing  less  than  ths 
(pOUself ;  for  nobody  is  attentive  without  willingto  be  so. 
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The  first  succesMon,  then,  is  that  of  onr  volontary  acta. 
Now  succeaaion  meaaares  time,  at)  body  measures  space ; 
from  wiiencc  it  follows  that  the  firet  succession  being  that 
of  voluntary  acts,  the  will  is  the  primitive  measure  of  time ; 
and  03  a  mcaaare,  it  has  this  exoellence,  that  it  is  equal  to 
itself;  fur  e  the  oonsciousnes^  scQsar 

tions  and  the  Atention,  being  eminenUy   i 

simple,  are  e 

Such  ia  th  litivc  and  equal  meaenra 

of  time  whii,  ut>e  lO  ^  Biran;  and  you  may  sea 

it  expressed  im        ■f"'-  ty  of  analysis  and  of  slyle^ 

in  the  lecturea  jm-       lard.*     M.  de  Biran  oon- 

•  <Eiivra  t  puitiiet  par  IL  Th.  JonBhy 

OOM  da  Fragi  :     Paiii,  1829.    [To  the  thirt 

anS  fourth  volnme  of  Ihla  editian  oi  keio's  works  the  editor  has  attached 
copious  ezCnictg  and  reports  of  Rojer-Collajd'H  lectures,  delivered  iu 
1811-131-1,  Anextondod  disca'iaion  conaoming  duration  ma/beroond 
Id  Vol.  IV.  pp.  H47-42C.  It  ia  too  lonff  to  bo  introduced  in  this  plnoc; 
ft  brief  view  ofiU  reaults  is  oU  that  con  be  given. 

Tbe  fiist  duration  we  conceive  ia,  according  to  Eojer-CaUud,  our  mm. 
It  is  DOt  in  the  SQCcessioa  of  our  feelinga  that  our  diiratioa  conmsts;  Sv 
BucceSBion  presupposes  a  doratiou  io  whicb  it  takes  placo.  Our  dDi» 
tlon  reanlla  fVom  the  seutiinetit  of  our  conUnued  identity  which  nmlta 
IVom  the  coatiniiitj  of  our  acUvit]',  attested  by  conBcioosneas  and  num- 
017.  To  act,  with  conBciouinesa  and  memorj  of  acting,  is  to  ending 
Whenever,  in  the  cooBciouanesa  of  our  own  activity  and  the  Bucoenkn 
of  ita  acta,  we  acquire  the  oonceptioo  of  the  duration  (our  own)  in  irilklt 
that  BuccoBsiou  talios  phice,  it  becomes  independent  of  the  aentiment  «( 
our  own  identical  and  coottnuooB  eiiateuce,  which  contained  it  Bf 
ocCBSioa  of  our  own  duration,  wo  conceive  a  noceasarj  and  iHimitaldt 
duration,  the  eternal  theater  of  all  existences  and  all  coatiiigent  me- 
ceeaionsi  and  not  only  do  we  conceive  it,  but  we  are  inTiociblT' |Mr- 
Ruaded  of  ita  reality.  Tbia  pasaago  from  the  conception  of  time  witliin 
ua  to  time  without  ns,  is  made,  in  the  opinion  of  Rojer-Collard,  by  what 
he  calls  a  natural  indueUoa.  Eia  view  of  thia  point  seems  Qiiiiece«H7 
and  burdened  with  difflculliea,  the  nature  of  wliich  tbe  reader  will  ap- 
prehend fiom  tbe  criticism  of  it,  by  Cousin,  as  qiplied  to  the  oonoBpttoQ 

t€  laiiMlllj,  in  tha  ncrrt  dupter.    To  «xpUin  the  origin  of  th* if 

tion  <r  Ttni^  it  It  quM  nflMant  to  My  that  wImii  bj  inni^iii  of 
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tinoally  repented  that  the  element  of  duration  is  the  wiQ ; 
and  in  order  to  pass  from  our  own  duration  to  outward 
duration,  from  the  Bucccssion  of  our  own  acta,  to  the  sno- 
cession  of  events,  from  the  primitire  and  equal  measure 
of  time  for  ub,  to  the  ulterior  and  more  or  less  uniform 
measure  of  time  without  ua,  M.  de  Biran  bad  recourse  to 
a  twofold  phenomenon  of  the  will,  which  has  reference  at 
once  to  the  external  and  to  the  internal  world.  Aocordin|; 
to  De  Binn,  the  type  of  the  Bentiinent  of  the  will  is  the 
■enUment  of  effort.  I  make  an  effort  to  nuse  my  arm,  and 
I  raise  it.  I  make  as  effort  to  walk,  and  I  walk.  The 
efibrt  is  a  relation  with  two  terms ;  the  one  is  internal, 
namely,  the  will,  the  act  of  the  will ;  the  other  is  external, 
namely,  the  movement  of  the  arm,  or  the  step  that  I  take, 
irhioh  baa  ita  CMUe  and  its  measure  in  the  internal  move- 
meat  of  the  wilL  Ifow  a  moment,  an  instant,  is  nothing 
else  in  itself  bnt  a  most  ample  act  of  the  will.  It  ia  at  first 
altogether  internal ;  then  it  passes  outward,  in  the  external 
movement  produced  hy  the  niaus  or  effort,  a  movement 
which  reflects  that  of  the  will,  and  becomes  the  measure  of 
all  the  subsequent  external  movements,  as  the  will  itself 
is  the  primitive  and  undecompoaable  measure  of  the  first 
movement  which  it  produces. 

Without  taking  upon  myself  either  the  honor  or  the 
responsibility  of  all  parts  of  this  theory,  I  hasten  to  notice 
that  of  Locke.  The  merit  of  Locke  con^ts  in  having 
proved  that  the  idea  of  time,  of  duration,  of  eternity,  is 
■i^^gested  to  us  by  the  idea  of  some  succession  of  events ; 

•xperienoe  mj  particular  mcceaslon  ia  girea,  the  mind,  in  Tlrtoe  of  its 
own  actiTitj  ud  by  iU  own  laws,  fcnna  the  ae<xmarj  and  oniTena) 
ooDcoptioa  of  tima.  The  {^imitiTe  Bucceision  given  in  cooscioiUDesa  and 
inemoi7  (thai  la,  aeoarding;  to  Rojer-Collard,  the  acta  of  our  own  will), 
fUmiahing  n*  the  notion  of  time  conoreto,  particular  and  detcnninate 
*  (our  own  duration)  lufflcea  to  auppl;  the  condition  under  which  the 
mind  in  virtno  of  ita  own  l»w^  without  resorting  to  the  proceaa  of  iV 
AkIuhi,  bat  JMniedialtlji  forma  tho  conception  of  domtion  without  KUt,  of 
nited.— Ta.] 


^^I_pi^^^^^l 

^^^^h^^^^^^^^^^l 

and  ttmt  this  succession  is  t:\kon,  not  from  the  ostenial 

■world,  but  fl-om  tlie  world  oj^  coosciousuess.    See  B.  IL 

Ch.  XIV.  XV.  XVI.    For  cxampic,  Ch.  XIV.  §  4 :  "  loea 

derive  their  ideas  of  diirtition  fi-oin  their  reflectiou  on  the  • 

trauiH  ol'  the  ideas  they  ohsen-e  to  sucuceil  one  another  in 

§  6 :  "  the  idea  of  ano- 

cession  is  not 

K>,  g   13:  "the  constant 

and  regular  p' 

le  measure  and  standard 

of  aU  other  ( 

kly^  of  I.ockc  does  not 

go  &r  onoug 

fniuc  in  what  particular 

BECceaaiou  oi 

Wsion,  the  first  dumtioi), 

is  given  to  oi 

that  Locke,  in  making 

the  idea  of  d 

in  refleotion,  makes  it  to 

come  from  tl 

operations  of  the  mind, 

yet  as  nocord 

rations  of  tlie  mind  are 

not  all  active  and  voluntary,  his  theory  is  very  ijir  from 
being  the  same  with  that  whic^  I  have  jnst  now  stated. 
But  it  mnst  he  acknowledged  that  the  one  has  opened  t&e 
road  for  the  other ;  and  that  it  was  doing  much  to  have 
deduced  the  idea  of  time  from  the  interior,  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflection.  Tliis  is  the  merit  of  Locke's  theory. 
The  vice  of  it  is  more  considerable  ;  but  still  it  is  cloaely 
allied  to  the  merit.  Locko  saw  that  the  idea  of  time  M 
given  in  succession,  and  that  the  first  snccession  for  a  is 
necessarily  the  succession  of  our  own  ideas.  Thus  &r 
Iiocke  deserves  only  praise,  for  he  gives  the  sncceaaioa  of 
our  ideas  merely  as  the  condition  of  the  aoquintion  of  the 
idea  of  time ;  hut  the  condition  of  a  thing  is  easily  takea 
for  the  thing  itself,  and  Locke,  after  having  taken  the  idea 
of  body,  the  mere  condition  of  the  idea  of  space,  for  the 
idea  of  space  itself,  here  also  takes  the  condition  of  the  idea 
of  time,  for  the  idea  itself.  He  confounds  succession  with 
time.  He  saya  not  merely  that  the  succession  of  our  ideas 
is  the  condition  of  the  conception  of  time;  but  he  says  that 
time  is  notliing  else  than  the  succession  of  our  ideas.  B.  IL 
Ch.  XIV.  §  4 :  "  That  we  have  our  notion  of  i 
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n  from  this  original,  namely,  from  reflection  on 
tfae  train  of  idene  which  wo  gnd  to  ^pear  oao  after  another 
io  our  minda,  seems  plain  to  me  in  that  we  have  no  per- 
ception of  dnratioB,  bat  by  con«dering  the  train  of  Ideas  . 
that  take  their  turns  in  our  understandings.  When  that 
■occeanon  of  ideas  ceases,  our  perception  of  daration  ceases 
with  it ;  which  every  one  clearly  experiments  in  himself 
vbile  be  sleeps  soundly,  whether  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  %  year;  of  which  duration  of  things,  while  he 
aleepa  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is 
qnite  lost  to  him ;  and  the  moment  wherein  .he  leaves  off 
to  think,  till  tfie  moment  he  bepos  to  think  agtun,  seems 
to  him  to  have  no  distance.  And  so,  I  doubt  not,  it  would 
be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  posmhle  for  him  to  keep 
only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation  and  the  suo- 
oesdoa  of  othera." 

In  this  whole  passage  there  is : 

I.  A  eonfiiuon  of  two  ideas  very  distinct — daration  and 


8.  An  obvious  paralogism ;  for  daration  is  explained  by 
soecesrion,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  inexplicable  only  by  da- 
ration. In  tmth,  where  do  the  elements  of  any  snccesdon 
fUlow  each  other,  if  not  in  some  duration?  Or  howconld 
socceaaion — the  distance,  so  to  say,  between  ideas — take 
l^oce,  unleea  in  the  space  proper  to  ideas  and  to  minds, 
that  is,  in  dme  ? 

3.  Moreover,  see  to  what  results  the  theory  of  lUx^o 
leads.  If  succession  is  no  longer  merely  the  measure  of 
time,  bat  time  itself;  if  the  succession  of  ideas  is  no  longer 
the  mere  condition  of  the  conception  of  time,  but  the  con- 
ception itself;  time  is  nothing  else  than  what  the  succession 
of  our  ideas  makes  it.  The  succession  of  our  ideas  is 
more  or  less  rapid;  time  therefore  is  more  or  Icsa  short, 
not  in  appearance,  bnt  in  reality.  In  absolute  sleep,  in 
lethargy,  all  succcsuon  of  ideas,  all  thought  ceases ;  there- 
Ibre  we  have  no  daration,  and  not  only  have  we  no  duration, 
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but  there  U  no  dnralion  for  nny  tiling;  for  not  only  onr 
time,  but  liiiie  in  itseli^  is  nothing  but  tho  succt^aaion  of 
our  ideas.  Ideas  exist  but  under  tbe  eye  of  conscionaiiess ; 
bnt  there  itt  no  consuiousneas  in  letliargy,  in  total  sleep; 
consequently  there  is  no   time.      The   time-piece  vmnly 


moved  on ;  tb" 

the  time-pieoe 

These  arc  t 


"  «Tong;  and  the  sun,  like 


tbe  necessary 
with  that  of  ti' 
tbe  general  b] 

from  sensatiun 


with  memory,  ■ 
of  our  Toluntai 
and  not  time 


*vagflnt  indeed,  and   yet 
t       t  ig  the  idea  of  succes^on 

I  lion  itself  is  necessary  in 

>i  ch  deduces  all  our  ideas 

ction.  flsation  had  given  space ; 
out  reflection,  that  is,  conaciousncM 
snly  to  the  succession  of  our  ideasi, 
u(,  a  succession  finite  and  contingent, 
t  uiiliraitoil,  in  which  this  snc- 
cession  takes  place.  Experience,  whether  external  of  in- 
temal,  gives  us  only  the  measure  of  time,  and  not  time 
itself.  Now  Locke  was  forbidden  any  source  of  knowledge 
but  sensation  and  reflection.  It  was  necessary  of  course 
to  make  time  explicable  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He  ssw 
very  clearly  that  it  was  not  explicable  by  sensation,  and  it 
could  not  be  by  reflection,  except  upon  rodurang  it  to  the 
measure  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  succession.*  Locke  luM 
thus,  it  is  true,  destroyed  time;  but  he  has  saved  his 
system.  It  is  at  the  same  price  he  will  save  it  again  in  re- 
spect to  the  idea  of  the  infinite. 

mme  and  Space  have  for  their  characteristics,  that  they 
are  illimitable  and  inflnitc.  Without  doubt  tbe  idea  of  the 
infinite  is  applicable  to  something  else  besides  time  and 
space ;  but  since  we  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  time  and 
space,  we  will  now  refer  the  idea  of  the  infinite  merely  to 
time  and  space,  as  Locke  has  set  the  example. 
Space  and  time  are  infinite.    Xow  the  idea  of  the  infinite 


'vwoan  cooidmu oT suoe«niaD  (the socoevian  ol 
tftliiM,— Ta.] 


HidOM), 
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aiMj  be  detMhed  from  the  ideu  of  time  and  space,  and 
ecnadered  io  itself  provided  we  alwsya  keep  in  mind  the 
subject  irom  which  it  a  abstracted,  llie  idea  of  the  infi- 
nite unquestionably  exists  in  the  human  understanding, 
once  there  is  undeniably  in  it  the  idea  of  time,  and  the 
idea  of  space,  which  are  infinite.  The  infinite  is  cUstioct 
frfHU  the  finite,  and  consequently  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  finite  by  itself  that  is,  from  the  indefinite.  That 
wfaiob  is  not  infinite  added  aa  many  times  as  yon  |deade  to 
itaelf  will  never  make  up  the  infinite.  You  can  no  more 
deduce  ibo  infinite  from  the  finite  than  yon  coold  deduce 
qwoe  from  body,  or  time  from  suocession. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  recol- 
lect that  if  yon  had  not  had  the  idea  of  any  body,  nor  of 
■ny  snooeasion,  you  would  never  have  had  the  idea  of 
■pace,  nor  of  time ;  but  at  the  same  time,  you  can  not  have 
the  idea  of  a  body  and  of  succession,  withoot  having  [ne- 
oeanrily  awakened  along  with  it]  the  idea  of  space  and 
of  time.  Now  body  and  sHccession  are  the  finite ;  space 
and  time  are  tlie  mfinite.  Therefore  without  the  finite, 
there  is  for  you  no  infinite ;  but  at  the  same  time,  immedi- 
ately that  you  have  the  idea  of  the  finite,  you  can  not 
help  having  the  idea  of  the  infinite.  Hero  recollect  agiun 
the  distinction  between  the  order  of  the  acquiution  of  our 
cognitions  and  thur  logical  order.  In  the  lo^oal  order, 
the  finite  supposes  the  infinite  as  its  necessary  ground ;  bat 
in  the  chronological  order,  the  idea  of  the  finite  is  the  ne- 
r  condition  of  the  acquisition  of  the  idea  of  the 


These  &cts  are  evident ;  but  Locke  bad  a  system,  and 
this  system  conatsta  in  admitting  no  other  origin  of  all  our 
ideas  but  sensation  and  reflection.  Tha  idea  of  the  finite, 
which  resolves  itself  into  that  of  body  and  of  succession, 
comes  easily  from  sensation  or  from  reflection ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  which  resolves  itself  neither  mto  the  idea 
of  body  nor  into  that  of  anccession,  smee  time  and  apace 
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are  neither  one  or  the  other  of  ihiese  two— the  idea  of  the 
infinite  can  come  neither  from  sensation  nor  from  refledtioD. 
If  the  idea  of  the  infinite  subsist,  the  system  of  Locke 
must  then  be  fiilae.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  should  not  subsist ;  and  Locke  has  accord* 
ingly  repulsed  and  eluded  it  as  much  as  possible.  He  be- 
gins by  declaring  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  Tery 
obscure,  while  that  of  the  finite  is  very  clear  and  oMnea 
easily  into  the  mind  (B.  II.  Ch.  XVIL  §  2.)  But  obwmre, 
or  not  obscure,  is  it  in  the  intelligence  ?  That  is  the  qne» 
tion,  and  whether  obscure  or  not  obscure,  if  it  is  real,  k  is 
your  duty  as  a  philosopher  to  admit  it,  whether  yon  can 
render  it  clear  or  not.  And  then  as  to  the  obscurity,  let 
us  understand  ourselves.  The  senses  attain  only  body; 
consciousness  or  reflection  attain  only  succession.  The 
objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness  are  then  body  and 
succession,  that  is  to  say,  the  finite.  Thus  nothing  is 
clearer,  for  sense  or  for  consciousness  than  the  finite ;  while 
the  infinite  is  and  ought  to  be  very  obscure  for  sense  and 
consciousness,  lor  this  very  edmple  reason,  that  the  infinite 
is  the  object  neither  of  sense  nor  of  consciousness,  bat  of 
the  reason  alone.  I^  then,  you  go  about  to  apprehend  the 
infinite  by  sense  and  consciousness,  it  is  necessarily  obscure 
and  even  inaccessible ;  but  if  by  reason,  nothing  is  clearer, 
oven  to  the  degree  that  it  is  then  precisely  the  finite  which 
becomes  obscure  to  your  eyes  and  escapes  you.  Thus  yon 
perceive  how  empiricism,  grounding  itself  exclusively  upon 
experience,  internal  or  external,  is  naturally  led  to  the  de> 
nial  of  the  infinite ;  while  idealism,  grounding  itself  ex* 
clusively  upon  the  reason,  forms  a  very  dear  idea  of  the 
infinite,  but  scarcely  admits  the  finite,  which  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate object  of  the  reason. 

After  having  sported  awhile  >rith  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finite as  obscure,  Locke  objects  again  that  it  is  purely 
negative,  that  it  has  nothing  positive  in  it.  B.  II.  Ch. 
XVn.  §  13:  **We  Imve  no  positive  idea  of  infinity." 
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§  16 :  ^  We  have  no  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration." 
§  18 :  ^  We  have  no  positive  idea  of  infinite  space.'^  Here 
we  have  the  accusation,  so  often  since  repeated,  against 
the  conceptions  of  reason  that  they  are  not  positive.  But 
first,  observe  that  there  can  no  more  be  an  idea  of  succes- 
non  without  the  idea  of  time,  than  of  time  without  the 
previous  idea  of  succession ;  and  no  more  idea  of  body 
without  the  idea  of  space,  than  of  space  without  the  pre- 
vious idea  of  body ;  that  is  to  say,  there  can  no  more  be 
the  idea  of  the  finite  without  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  of 
the  infinite  without  the  previous  idea  of  the  finite.  From 
irtience  it  follows  in  strictness,  that  these  ideas  suppose 
each  other,  and  if  any  one  pleases  to  say,  reciprocally  limit 
each  other ;  and  consequently,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is 
no  more  the  negative  of  that  of  the  finite,  than  the  idea 
of  finite  is  the  negative  of  that  of  the  infinite.  They  are 
both  negatives  on  the  same  ground,  or  they  are  both  posi- 
tives; for  they  are  two  ramultaneous  afiirmations,  and 
every  affirmation  contains  a  positive  idea.  Or  does  one 
nnderstand  by  positive,  that  which  falls  under  experience 
external  or  internal,  and  by  negative,  that  which  does 
not  fiJl  under  experience  ?  Then  I  grant  that  the  idea  of 
body  and  of  succession,  that  is  of  the  finite,  does  fall  solely 
under  experience,  under  sensation  and  consciousness ;  and 
that  it  alone  is  positive ;  while  the  idea  of  time  and  of 
spaoc,  that  is,  of  the  infinite,  fiilling  only  under  reason,  is 
purely  negative.  But  with  this  explanation,  we  should  be 
driven  to  maintain  that  all  rational  conceptions,  for  exam- 
ple those  of  geometry  and  morals,  are  also  purely  negative, 
and  have  nothing  positive  in  them.  But  if  by  positive  be 
understood  every  thing  which  is  not  abstract,  every  thing 
that  is  real,  every  thing  tliat  fidls  within  the  immediate 
and  direct  grasp  of  some  one  of  our  fiiculties,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  of  time  and  of 
space,  is  as  positive  as  that  of  the  finite,  of  succession  and 
of  body,  since  it  fidls  under  the  reason,  a  fiiculty  altogether 
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as  real  and  as  pomtive  as  tho  senses  and  conscioiuniesa,  al- 
though its  proper  objects  are  not  objects  of  experience.* 

At  last  being  obliged  to  explain  himself  categorically, 
after  many  contradictions,  for  Locke  often  speaks  else- 
where, and  here  also,  of  the  infinity  of  God  (B.  11.  Ch. 
XVII.  §  1,  and  even  of  the  infinity  of  time  and  space,  ib. 
§  4,  5),  he  ends  by  resolving  the  infinite  into  number  {ib* 
§  9) :  "  Number  chorda  vs  the  clearest  idea  of  ir^nitt/.^ — 
^*  But  of  all  other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which 
I  think  furnishes  us  with  the  clearest  and  most  distinct 
idea  of  infinity  we  are  capable  of.  For  even  in  space  and 
duration,  when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it 

*  [The  idea  of  the  infinite. — ^This  critidmi  is  unqaestionably  vaUd  at 
agairui  Lockers  redueiion  of  the  infinite  to  number,  his  confnaioii  cf  Iht 
idea  of  the  infinite  with  that  of  the  finite,  and  consequent  destroctiim 
of  the  former  idea.  But  there  still  remains  a  higher  question  ooncen^ 
ing  the  positive  science  of  the  infinite,  which  involves  the  possibilitj  of 
philosophy  itself  considered  as  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  abeohite 
and  infinite,  or  viewed  as  anj  thing  more  than  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  possibility  of  philos^ 
phy,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  indeed  the  grand  problem  of  specali^ 
tivo  inquiry ;  the  resolution  of  it,  explicit  or  implied,  determine  ths 
most  general  character  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  qiie»> 
tion,  however,  which  we  do  not  intend  hero  to  discuss.  We  wiU  only 
remark  that  the  position  taken  by  Cousin  on  this  subject,  fai  his  other 
works,  constitutes  the  chief  pretension  and  systematic  peculiarity  of  bis 
philosophy.  It  is  a  position  certainly  not  without  groat  difficulties. 
€k>usin's  theory  on  this  subject  has  been  very  ably  combated  in  am 
artido  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1829.  The  foregoing  dia- 
cussion  in  this  chapter  may  remind  those  who  have  read  the  artide 
alluded  to,  of  the  objection  raised  by  the  reviewer  against  Cousin's 
doctrine,  namely,  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  purely  negative ;  and 
the  above  remarks  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  suffident  answer  to  the 
objection.  But  hi  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Philoeopkieai 
Fragments^  and  in  the  preface  to  Cousin's  edition  of  U.  Do  Biran^ 
Rapport  du  Physique  H  du  Morale  extracts  (irom  which  are  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  will  be  found  what  the  author  himself  Qsk  a 
lott^  to  the  present  translator)  speaks  of  as  a  suffident  "  implidt  reply 
to  the  artide  of  the  Edinburgh  Review/— Tr.] 
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there  makeff  mo  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions  of  ntnnbera, 
M  of  millioDfl  of  millions  of  miles,  or  yean,  which  are  bo 
many  distinct  ideas,  kept  beat  by  number  from' running 
iulo  a  confiised  heap,  wherein  the  mind  lottea  itself." 

Bnt  what  is  number  ?  It  ia  in  the  last  andyms,  such  or 
Boch  a  number;  for  every  number  is  a  determinate  num- 
ber.  It  is  then  a  finite  niimbcr,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
as  high  as  yon  please.  Nnmber  is  the  parent  of  snooes- 
non,  not  of  daratioii;  nnmber  and  euccesdon  measore 
time,  but  do  not  adequate  and  ezbanst  it.  The  reduction 
of  the  infinite  to  nnmber  is,  then,  the  redaction  of  time 
infinite,  to  its  measure  indefinite  or  finite ;  just  as  in  regard 
to  space,  the  reduction  of  space  to  body  is  the  reduction 
of  the  infinite  to  the  finite.  Now  to  reduce  the  mfinite  to 
the  finite  is  to  destroy  it ;  it  is  to  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hnman  rsee;  but,  as  before  observed,  it  saves  the  system 
of  Locke.  In  fiwt  the  infinite  can  enter  into  the  onder- 
standing  nether  through  sense,  nor  through  consoionsness, 
bat  the  finite  can  enter  there  wonderfully  well  through 
these  two  doors.  It  alone  does  so.  There  is,  then  (for 
Locke),  nothing  else,  neither  in  the  mind  nor  in  nature: 
and  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  nothing  bnt  a  vague  and 
obscure  idea,  altogether  negative,  which  at  last,  when  re- 
duced to  its  jnst  value,  resolves  itself  into  nnmber  and 


Let  us  now  ezanune  the  theory  of  Personal  Identity  in 
Locke,  Bs  we  have  that  of  Infinity,  of  Time,  and  of  Space, 

Is  the  idea  of  personal  identity  fonnd,  or  not  found,  in 
the  hnman  understandmg  ?  Let  every  one  answer  for  him- 
aelf  Is  there  any  one  of  yon  who  donbta  his  personal 
identity,  who  doabts  that  he  is  the  sune  to-day  he  was 
yesterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow  ?  If  no  one  doubts  his 
personal  identity,  it  remuns  solely  to  determine  the  origin 
of  this  idea. 

I  suppose  if  you  did  not  think  and  were  not  conscioos 
of  thinking,  yon  would  not  know  that  yon  existed.    Re- 
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fleet  whether  in  the  absence  of  all*  thought,  all  oonsoioiis* 
ness,  you  could  have  any  idea  of  your  own  exiat^icei  and 
consequently  of  your  existence  as  one  and  the  same  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  can  you  have  the  consdiousness  of  a  sbgle 
operation  of  your  mind,  without  instantly  having  an  ir- 
resistible conviction  of  your  existence  ?  You  can  not.  In 
every  act  of  consciousness  there  is  the  consciousness  q€ 
some  operation,  some  phenomenon,  some  thought,  volitioD, 
or  sensation ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  conception  of  our 
existence.  And  when  memory,  following  consdousneoii 
comes  into  exercise,  we  conceive  Aat  the  same  being,  the 
same  I  myself  j  ^^^  ^^  before  the  subject  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  I  was  conscious,  still  exists,  and  is  the  same 
whom  my  memory  recalls  to  me.  So  that  consciousness 
and  memory  can  never  be  in  exercise  without  the  reasoa 
suggesting  to  me  the  irresistible  conviction  of  my  personal 
existence  as  one  and  identical. 

Now  if  you  distinguish  again  here  the  two  ordertf  I 
have  repeatedly  mentioned,  the  logical  order  and  the 
chronological  order  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  order  of  reason  and  nature,  it  is  not  the  consciousness 
and  memory  which  are  the  foundation  of  personal  identity; 
on  the  contrary,  personal  identity,  the  continued  existence 
of  our  being,  is  the  foundation  of  consciousness  and  of 
memory.  Take  away  being,  and  there  are  no  longer  any 
phenomena ;  the  phenomena  no  longer  come  to  conscious- 
ness and  memory.  Thus  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
reason,  consciousness  and  memory  involve  the  supposition 
of  personal  identity.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  chronological 
order.  In  this  order,  though  we  can  not  be  conscious  and 
remember  without  instantly  having  a  rational  conviction 
of  our  identical  existence ;  nevertheless  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  this  conviction  of  our  identity,  that  there 
should  have  been  some  act  of  eonsciousness  and  of  mem- 
ory. Undoubtedly  the  act  of  memory  and  of  conscious- 
ness is  not  consummatedi  until  the  conception  of  our  porw 


*  • 
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■TMuJ  identity  is  awakened ;  bat  tome  act  of  memory  and 
of  coMcioiunesB  must  have  taken  place,  in  order  that  the 
conception  of  our  identity  should  t^e  place  in  its  turn. 
It  is  in  this  sense  I  say,  that  an  operation,  an  acquisition  of 
memory  and  of  consciousneas,  of  some  sort,  is  the  ncces- 
Muy  ohr<MioIogi<:al  condition  of  the  oonoeption  of  our  per- 
■ooal  identity. 

AnalyaiB  mi^t  bring  up  oonceming  the  phenomena  of 
eotwcioiwiess  and  of  memory,  which  suggest  to  as  the  idea 
<tf  our  pervona]  identity,  the  same  problem  that  has  already 
been  brought  up  oonceming  those  phenomena  of  conscious- 
neai  whieh  suggest  tlie  idea  of  time:  it  may  examine  what, 
among  the  namerom  phenomena  which  we  are  conseioiis 
of  and  remember,  are  those  by  occasion  of  wliich  we  first 
aequire  the  oonviotion  of  our  existenoe.  This,  in  &ct,  is  to 
inqnire  wbst  are  the  conditions  of  memory  and  of  ood- 
■cionsneflB.  We  hare  sb-cady  seen  that  the  condition  of 
memory  is  conseiouaiess.  We  have  already  aeen  also,  tliat 
the  condition  of  oonsctonimcss  is  attention — and  the  prind- 
fle  of  attention  is  the  will.  It  is  the  will,  then,  attested  by 
conscionmess,  which  suggests  to  ns  the  conviction  of  our 
own  existence ;  and  it  is  the  continuity  of  the  will  attested 
by  the  memory,  which  suggests  to  us  the  conviction  of  our 
personal  identity.  It  is  M.  de  Biran  to  whom  again  I  re- 
fin-  the  honor  and  the  responnbility  of  this  theory. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  theory  of  Looke.  It  was  very 
dearly  seen  by  Locke  (B.  n.  Ch.  XXTII.  g  ff),  that  wlicr« 
there  is  no  consciousness  (and,  as  bos  been  well  said,  Locke 
ahonld  have  added  memory) ;  where  there  is  neither  con- 
sdonsneoi  nor  memory,  there  can  bo  for  us  no  idea  of  our 
person^  identity  ;  so  that  the  sign,  the  charactctistic,  and 
the  measure  of  personality,  is  consciousness.  I  cm  not  at- 
tribute too  much  praise  to  this  part  of  the  theory  of  Locke. 
It  apprehends  and  puts  in  clear  light  the  truo  sign,  the 
true  cfaaractoriatio,  the  true  measnro  of  personality.  But 
the  sign  is  one  thing,  and  the  thing  ngnified  is  another 
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thing ;  the  mcamire  is  one  thing,  the  thing  mettSQred  is 
another  thing ;  the  eminent  and  fandamental  charactemUo 
of  Ml/t  and  of  personal,  identity,  is  one  thing,  the  identity 
itself  is  another  thing.  Here,  as  in  regard  to  the  infinite, 
to  time,  and  to  space,  Locke  has  confounded  the  oondition 
of  an  idea  with  the  idea  itself.  He  has  confounded  ideo- 
tity  with  conscioosness  and  memory,  which  represent  H 
and  which  suggest  the  idea  of  it.  B.  11.  Ch.  XXVII.  §  0. 
^^  Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  ft 
is  that  which  makes  everyone  to  be  what  he  calls  eei/^  and 
thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  bdngs; 
in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity,  that  is,  the  naaonb* 
ness  of  a  rational  being ;  and  so  &r  as  this  consdousnen 
can  be  extended  backward  to  any  past  action  or  thougfati 
so  &r  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person ;  it  is  the  same 
seffnow  that  it  was  then,  and  it  is  by  the  same  self  with 
this  present  one  that  now  reflects  upon  it,  that  that  actioa 
was  done.'*  lb.  §  10,  ^^Consciousness  makes  personal  iden- 
tity ;''  and  §  16,  ^^  Consciousness  makes  the  same  person  ;^ 
§  17,  ^ Self  depends  on  consciousness ;^  §  28,  ^^Conscious- 
ness alone  makes  selC'* 

Now  the  confusion  of  consciousness  and  personal  ideo- 
tity  destroys  personal  identity,  just  as  the  confusioa  of 
number  and  infinity  destroys  infinity,  as  the  confusion  of 
succession  and  time  destroys  time,  as  the  confusion  of 
body  and  space  destroys  space.  In  truth,  if  personal  iden- 
tity consists  wholly  in  consciousness,  then  when  conscious- 
ness is  impaired  or  lost,  there  must  be  a  diminution  or  loss 
of  personal  identity.  Deep  sleep,  lethargy,  which  is  a 
species  of  sleep;  revery,  intoxication,  or  passion,  whidi 
frequently  destroys  the  consciousness,  and  of  course  the 
memory,  must  not  only  destroy  the  sense  or  feeling  of  ex- 
istence, but  existence  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
all  the  consequences  of  this  theory.  It  is  evident  that  if 
memory  and  consciousness  not  merely  measure  existence 
for  us,  but  constitute  it,  any  one  who  has  forgotten  that  be 
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did  u  not,  did  not  in  reality  do  it ;  anj  ono  who  has  badly 
meunred  by  memoiy  the  time  of  his  existence,  has  re^y 
h«d  leM  of  existence.  A  man  no  longer  recollects  to  have 
done  ft  particnlar  act ;  he  can  not  be  put  npon  trial  for  it, 
fiir  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  same  person.  The  murderer 
miut  no  longer  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  act.  If  by  a  tbr- 
tanato  cbanee  he  has  lost  the  recollection  of  it. 

To  resume :  no  doubt  personality  has,  for  its  distingnisli- 
ing  rign,  the  vill  and  the  operationB  of  consdonuiesB  and 
memory ;  and  if  we  never  had  either  consciousneiis  or 
memory  of  any  operation  and  of  any  voluntary  act,  we 
■honld  never  have  the  idea  of  our  personal  identity.  But 
thia  idea  <Mice  introduced  by  [occasion  of]  oonacionanen 
and  memory  into  the  intelligence,  BubsiBte  there  independ- 
ently of  the  memory  of  the  acta  which  oocanoned  it.  No 
doubt  that  which  attesu  and  measures  penonahty  and  the 
moral  aoconntalrility  of  our  actions,  is  the  oonsdoasneas  of 
the  free  will  which  produced  them ;  bat  when  these  actions 
are  once  performed  by  us  with  consciousness  and  free  will, 
thoi^h  the  reoollectitm  of  them  may  have  faded  or  van- 
Ubed  quite  away,  yet  the  respondbility  of  them,  as  well  as 
our  personality,  remains  complete.  It  is  not,  then,  con- 
■oousnees  and  memory  which  constitute  our  peraonal  iden- 
tity. Still  more;  not  only  do  they  not  constitute  it,  but 
personal  identity  itsdf  is  not  even  an  object  of  oonscions- 
nesa  and  of  memory.  None  of  as  has  a  consdousness  of 
his  own  nature ;  otherwise,  the  depths  of  existence  would 
be  easy  to  sound,  and  the  mysUriea  of  the  soul  would  be 
perfectly  known.  We  should  perceive  the  aonl  as  we  per- 
ocive  any  phenomena  of  the  con  scion  sn  ess,  which  ve  ap- 
prehend directly,  sensation,  volition,  thinking.  Bat  such 
is  not  the  &ct.  The  personal  existence,  the  self  which  we 
are,  does  not  fall  under  the  eyes  of  consciousness  and 
memory ;  and  nothing  docs,  but  the  operations  by  which 
this  self  is  noonifested.  These  operations  are  the  proper 
ohjects  of  oonscionsncsB  and  memory ;  panonal  identity  u 
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a  conviction  of  tht^  reason,  But  nono  of  these  disUncUoiu 
could  find  a  place  in  tbo  theory  of  Locke.  The  prctoouon  of 
tim  tlieory  is  to  deduce  all  ideas  fi'oiu  seuaation  and  refleo- 
tion.  But  the  idea  of  peraoiial  identity  could  not  be  laade 
to  come  from  sensation ;  it  van  necessary,  therefore,  to 
moke  it  come  from  ycflwAion.  tliat  is,  to  make  it  an  objeot 
of  memory  i  that  is,  again,  to  dostr<^ 

the  idea  of  p  r  confounduig  it  with  the 

phenomena  ;  i  which,  too,  without  it 

would  be  im| 

It  only  rciiiwu^  uuw  to  9  the  theory  of  suhstaoob 

Do  not  be  c  if  i.u»t  of  Bubstanue  anymore 

than  by  that  >,     ui&iuty  is  an  attribute  of  time 

and  space :  i  I        vord  subataiioe  ia  a  geaiy 

ratizatioQ  fn.uu,  n.        ^;>  >.  .mre  just  been  disouanng. 

Conaciouaness,  witii  memory,  attests  to  yoii  an  opei'stion, 
or  many  succeseire  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  reuon 
snggesta  the  belief  of  your  own  personal  existeuoe.  Xow 
your  personal  existence,  the  self  which  yon  are,  and  whiA 
reason  reveals  to  you — what  ia  it,  relatively  to  the  opera- 
tions which  oonsdouanesa  and  memory  attest  to  you  f  It 
ia  the  subject  of  these  operations,  of  which  the  operatioBi 
themselves  are  the  oharacteriBtlcB,  the  sigaa,  the  attributM. 
These  operations  are  perpetually  cbau^ng  aod  r»iewiiig| 
they  are  accidents.  On  the  ooatrary,  your  personal  exia^ 
6nce  subsists  always  the  same ;  amid  the  perpetual  dtvei^ 
Bity  o(  your  acta,  you  are  to-day  the  same  that  you  ven 
yesterday,  and  that  you  will  be  to-morrow.  Fenoaal 
identity  is  the  unity  of  your  being,  yonr  sel^  as  ooDtradJfr 
tinguished  £:om  the  plurality  of  consciousness  and  memory. 
Now  being,  one  and  identical,  contradistinguished  fivm 
variable  accidents,  from  transitory  phenomena,  is  sub- 
stance. 

Here  you  have  personal  substance.  And  it  is  the  aanu 
in  relation  to  external  substooce,  which  I  do  not  yet  car* 
to  call  material  aabetanoe.    The  touch  gives  yon  Um  idtft 
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«f  fwirtnnoe,  of  aolid ;  the  other  senaeB  give  70a  the  idea 
«f  other  4)iulities,  primary  or  seoondary.  Bat  what!  Is 
there  nothing  bat  these  qoalitie§  ?  While  the  senses  give 
jm  solidity,  color,  figare,  aoftnese,  faardnem,  cto^  do  yoa 
bdieve  that  these  qaaUtica  are  merely  in  the  air;  or  do 
JOB  not  believo  that  they  are  the  qaalitiea  of  aomething 
lealljr  eiiadng,  and  which  because  it  really  exists,  is  solid, 
hard,  aoftt  of  a  oertaui  color,  figure,  etc.  1  You  would  not 
kaTa  had  the  idea  of  this  something,  if  the  senses  had  not 
first  giren  yon  the  idea  of  these  qualities ;  but  you  can  not 
have  the  idea  of  these  qualities  without  the  idea  of  this 
■onifithing  existent.  This  is  the  uoiveisal  belief  which  im- 
jflatt  the  ffistniotioa  between  qualities  and  the  subject  of 
these  qnalities,  between  accidents  and  substance. 

Attribntea,  acodents,  [^enomena; — being,  substanoa, 
anbjeet; — these  are  the  generalizations  drawn  &om  the 
two  inoontestable  &ctB  of  my  belief  in  my  owif  personal 
•zisteoce,  and  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
world. 

Now  every  thiug  which  has  been  said  of  body  and  spaoe, 
(tf  sneoeasiou  and  time,  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  of  oon- 
•cdonsiiess  and  personal  identity,  all  this  may  be  said  of 
attribute  and  subject,  of  qualities  and  substance,  of  pheno- 
mena and  bdng.  When  we  inquire  oouceming  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  phenomuia,  of  quality,  of  attribute ;  if  the 
qoestion  be  oonc^ning  an  attribute  of  an  external  sub- 
stance, the  idea  is  given  by  the  senses ;  if  concerning  an 
attribdte  of  the  mind,  tho  idea  is  given  by  consdonaoess. 
But  as  to  the  substance  itself  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
it  is  not  given  either  by  sense  or  conscioasoess ;  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  reason  in  the  exercise  of  .sense  and  con- 
sciousness; just  as  space  and  time,  infinity  and  personal 
identity,  are  revealed  to  us  by  tho  reason  in  the  exerdsa 
of  the  sensibility,  the  ooosciousncss  and  the  memory.  In 
fine,  as  body,  succession,  the  finite,  variety,  lo^cally  in- 
volve  the  supposition  of  space,  time,  infinity,  and  uni^;  so 
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in  order  of  r  n  aad  naturo  it  U  evident,  that  attribute 
and  nc'ciilint  j  olvo  the  suppoMtion  of  aubject  and  sub- 
Htance.  But  i  i  not  leea  evident  that  in  tho  order  of  the 
acquisition  of  ur  ideas,  [tho  chronological  order],  the 
idea  of  attril  >  and  accident  is  tho  necessary  condition 
of  arriving  at  it  of  BubBtance  and  subject;  just  as  in  this 
same  order,  ti  session,  of  number,  of 

Tariety,  is  th'  of  apace,  of  time,  of 

infinity,  of  id  ■  t  ablished,  it  remains  to 

Bee  wliat  jtlac  ot  saDSuuibD  occnpies  in  the  system 

ofLoc-kc. 

*■  I  CLiiift'ss,"  says  he,  B.  I.  Ch  V.%\  8,  "  there  is  one 
idea  iihicii  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind  to  have, 
aaii  is  of  general  talk,  as  ifthoyha<l  it:  and  this  is  the  idea 
of  substance,  which  we  neither  have  uor  can  have  by  sen- 
Bation  or  reflection."  r^ticke,  then,  >;ystcm;Llie.i!ly  denies 
the  idea  of  sabstance.  Unquestionably  many  paasagfls 
might  be  cited,  in  which  he  unconscioosly  admits  it ;  bat 
he  openly  repels  it,  in  one  place  as  of  "  little  use  in  phi- 
losofJiy,"  B.  II.  Ch.  XIII.  §  10; — in  another  as  obscure: 
*'  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  substance  in  ffetteral,"  B.  IL 
Ch.  XXm.  §  4.  Bnt  take  away  from  substance  this  char^ 
acteristic  of  abstraction  and  generality ;  restore  it  to 
reality;  and  then  sabstance  is  sel^  or  is  body.  What 
then  ?  can  we  say  that  the  idea  is  of  little  use  in  philoso- 
phy; that  is,  does  the*  belief  of  my  personal  identity,  and 
the  belief  of  an  external  world,  play  hot  an  insignificant 
part  in  my  nndcrstanding  and  in  haman  life  P  Unques- 
tionably to  the  senses,  as  well  as  to  consciousness,  all  sub- 
stance is  obscure ;  for  no  substance,  material  or  spiritual, 
is  in  itself  a  proper  object  of  sense  or  of  consciousness. 
But  to  reason,  we  say  again  as  before,  il  is  not  obscure. 
The  idea  of  substance  is  tho  proper  object  of  reason, 
which  has  its  own  objects,  and  reveals  them  to  us  with 
as  much  evidence  aa  consdonsness  and  tho  senses  attest 
their  objects. 
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IiOck«,  however,  eruy  where  repek  the  idea  of  sab- 
stmoe,  and  when  he  offidaUy  ezpUins  it,  he  resolves  it 
into  a  ooUection  of  ample  ideas  of  eensatitvi,  or  of  refleo- 
tioo.  B.  II.  Ch.  XXm.  §  3,  4,  8 :  "...  no  Other  idea 
of  Btthetances  than  what  is  iramed  by  a  oollectioo  of  umple 
ideaa."  *'....  It  is  by  sach  combbations  of  mmple 
ideas,  and  nothing  elae,  that  we  represent  particalar  sorts 
c€  snbBtancea  to  ourselves.**  §  'il.  "  RecapUuicUion,  All 
oar  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  sabstaooes,  are  nothli^  but 
oollectiona  of  simple  ideas,  with  a  supposition  of  sometlillng 
to  which  they  belong,  and  iu  which  they  subsist ;  though 
of  this  supposed  something  we  have  no  clear  distinct  idea 
at  alL"  And  he  declares  that  we  know  nothing  of  matter 
bat  the  ^[gregate  of  its  qualities,  and  nothing  of  mind  but 
the  aggregate  of  its  operations.  Nothing  can  bo  more  true 
than  this  m  a  cert^n  respect.  It  is  indubitable  that  we 
know  nothing  of  mmd  but  what  its  operations  teach  us 
concerning  it,  and  nothing  of  matter  but  what  its  qualities 
teach  ns  of  it;  just  as  we  have  already  granted  that  we 
know  nothing  of  time,  save  that  which  sucoesnou  teaches 
OS  of  it ;  nor  of  space,  save  that  wMch  body  teaches ;  nor  of 
the  infinite,  save  that  which  the  finite  teaches ;  nor  of  sel^ 
■ave  that  which  consdousness  teaches.  Body  is  the  sole 
measure  of  space,  succesdon  of  time,  the  finite  of  the  in. 
finite,  the  operations  of  conscionsness  of  onr  identity ;  and 
jost  so,  attributes  and  qualities  are  the  only  signs  and  the 
•olo  mcasnres  of  substances,  whether  material  or  spirituaL 
But  because  we  do  not  know  any  thing  of  one  thing  except 
what  another  thing  teaches  us  concerning  it,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  former  thing  i»  the  latter ;  because  it  is 
only  by  the  aggregate  of  its  qualities  that  substance  mani- 
fests itaelf^  it  does  not  follow  that  substance  itself  is  noth- 
ing but  an  aggregate  of  those  qnalities.  To  argue  that 
it  doea,  involves  a  thousand  extravagances  and  paralo^sms 
irtiich  have  been  put  forth  every  where.  It  is  evident  that 
the  aggregate  of  qualities  into  which  Locke  resolve*  sab- 
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rtrac«,  ia  ahagether  impossible  without  Iho  eup|)oaition 
of  substance.  Royer-Collard  has  perfectly  cxi>osed  the 
TarioQs  aspects  of  this  impossibility,*  I  ehall  bring  for- 
ward hnt  a  siugle  one.  Among  all  conditions  which  are 
reqaiaite  to  tlie  poaaibility  of  this  aggregate,  look  at  ono 
vhich  ia  cleari— ■—*—"'"'■""■  '*  is  that  there  should  be 
eome  person,  «  this  collection.     Vmn- 

bera  placed  n  >  not  make   addition; 

ariththettc  dow         "  ne,  it  demands  an  arith- 

metician.    Now  ,  Dy  a        ing   snbstanc*,  has   de- 

stroyed the  arithmetician  necew  in  order  to  make  Ihii 
addition.  The  human  mind  p'  nger  exists,  you  are  no 
longer  a  mind  one  and  iden  capable  of  finding  tho 

onm  of  the  different  quantities  oi  which  the  collection  is  to 
be  composed ;  and  there  remains  nothing  but  different 
quantities  c^ •mpollcl  lo  luM  t)K'm*o]vs  up,  ninl  to  perceive 
themselves  the  relations  which  connect  them  together. 
But  pass  over  this  radical  difficulty,  and  suppose  that  a 
collection  is  possible  without  some  person,  some  mind,  to 
nibke  it.  Suppose  it  made,  and  made  by  itsel£  What 
will  it  beP  All  that  a  mere  colleotion  can  be:  a  class,  a 
genus,  an  abstraction,  that  is  to  say,  a  word.  See,  then, 
to*  what  you  ultimately  arrive.  Without  speaking  of  God 
— who  is,  however,  the  substance  of  substances,  the  being 
of  beings — behold  mind,  behold  matter,  reduced  to  words. 
The  scholastic  philoapphy  had  converted  many  collections 
into  substances,  many  general  words  into  entities ;  but  by 
a  contrary  extravagance,  Locke  has  converted  substance 
into  a  collection,  and  made  all  things  to  be  words,  and 
this,  note  it  well,  necessarily,  and  by  the  compulsion  of 
his  e^stem.  Admitting  none  but  ideas  explicable  by  sen- 
sation or  reflection,  and  being  unable  to  explain  the  idea 
of  substance  either  by  the  one  or  the  other,  he  was  neces- 
sarily led  to  deny  it,  to  resolve  it  into  qualities,  wbioh  are 
*  J=Wvni«>>b  «/ tAe  X«;luru  1^  M.  Bofer-Collard,  published  Id  JouSKir^ 
«Wfaa  of  ths  Worka  of  Brfd,  ToL  nr.  p.  SOB. 
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€Miiy  attsmed  by  sensation  or  reflection.  H^ice  the  sys- 
tematic identification  of  substance  and  qualities,  of  being 
and  {^enomena,  that  is  to  say,  the  destrncti<m  of  being, 
and  consequently  of  beings.  Nothing  therefore  exists  as 
■oibatance,  neither  Grod,  nor  the  world,  neither  you,  nor 
mysdC  Every  thing  resolves  itself  into  phenomena,  into 
abstractions,  into  words :  and  singular  enough,  it  is  the 
Tery  fear  of  abstraction  and  of  verbal  entities,  the  ill-under- 
stood  taste  for  reality,  that  canies  Locke  into  an  absolute 
nbminafism  which  ends  in  absolute  nihilism,  • 


CBAPTEB  IF. 

OF     THX     IDXA     OF     CAU8X, 

Q«nend  ramuiB  on  the  forgoing  results.— Continoation  of  the 
iiation  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Kasaj  on  the  Human  Understaiidfaig. 
Of  the  idea  of  Cause. — Origin  in  sensation. — ^Refutation. — Origin  fm 
reflection  and  the  sentiment  of  the  WilL — Distinction  between  the 
idea  of  Caose  and  the  Principle  of  Causalitj.— That  the  principle 
of  oansality  is  inexplicable  hy  the  sentiment  of  will— Of  the  tnie 
(brmation  of  the  principle  of  Cansalitj. 

The  first  &alt  of  Locke  in  respect  to  the  ideas  of  Spaoep 
of  Time,  of  the  Infinite,  of  Personal  Identity,  and  of  Sab- 
stance,  is  a  fiiolt  of  method.  Instead  of  investigating  and 
ascertaining,  at  the  outset,  by  impartial  observation,  the 
characteristics  which  these  ideas  actually  display  in  the 
human  understanding,  Locke  begins  with  the  exceedingly 
obscure  and  difficult  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
those  ideas.  Then  he  resolves  this  question  in  respect  to 
those  ideas,  by  his  general  system  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas,  which  consists  in  admittmg  no  idea  that  is  not 
formed  by  sensation,  or  by  reflection.  Now  the  ideas  of 
Space,  of  Time,  of  the  Infinite,  of  Personal  Identity,  and 
of  Substance,  with  the  characteristics  by  which  they  are 
now  undeniably  marked,  are  inexplicable  by  sensation  and 
reflection,  and  by  consequence,  incompatible  with  the 
system  of  Locke.  There  remained,  then,  but  one  resource* 
to  mutilate  those  ideas  with  their  attributes,  so  as  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  measure  of  other  ideas  which  really  do 
come  from  tcniation  or  reflection ;  for  example,  the  ideal 
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of  body,  of  snooeaeion,  of  number,  of  the  dkect  phenomena 
«f  oonaoiousness  and  memory,  of  the  attributes  of  outward 
ot^ects  and  of  our  own  attributee. 

But  we  believo  we  have  shown  that  these  latter  ideas, 
while  they  are  indeed  the  condition  [the  necessary  occa- 
noo]  of  the  acquisition  of  the  former  ideaa,  are  neverthe- 
les»  not  the  same  as  the  former ;  they  are  the  chronological 
auteoedent,  but  not  the  logical  reason  of  them ;  they  pre- 
cede, but  do  not  cxpldn  them.  Thns  £icte  distorted  and 
oonfosed,  save  the  system  of  Locke;  re-established  and 
distinguished  with  deamess,  they  overthrow  it. 

These  observations  are  eqnally  and  specially  appUcable 
to  the  theory  of  one  of  the  most  important  ideas  in  the 
human  ondentaadiDg,  the  idea  which  figures  most  largely 
in  human  life,  and  in  the  books  of  philosophers ;  I  mean  the 
idea  of  cause.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  Locke  to  have 
begun  by  recogniung  and  describing  this  idea  exactly  as 
it  DOW  is,  and  as  it  is  manifested  by  our  actions  and  speech. 
But  &r  from  this,  Looke  begins  by  investigating  the  origin 
of  tile  idea  of  cause,  and  without  hesitation  refers  it  to 
•enaation ;  this  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage : 

B.  n.  Ch.  XXVL  §  1.—"  Of  cause  and  ^ect.  Wftenoe 
their  ideaa  got."  "  In  the  notice  that  onr  senses  take  of 
the  constant  vidsstudo  of  things,  we  can  not  but  observe 
that  several  particolar,  both  qualities  and  Hubstances,  begin 
to  exist ;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from 
the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  bting. 
From  tliis  observation  we  get  our  ideas  oi  cause  and  effect. 
That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  ideas,  we  de- 
note by  the  general  name,  cattte  ;  and  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, ^ect.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  substance  which 
wo  call  wax,  fiuidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not 
in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in 
relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it,  and  fluidity,  the 
effect.    So  also,  finding  that  the  substance  wood,  which  is 
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a  certain  oollectioii  of  simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the  qvpp 
cation  of  fire  is  turned  into  another  substance  called  adiai^ 
that  is,  another  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  collection  oC 
simple  ideas  quite  different  from  that  complex  idea  which 
we  call  wood ;  we  consider  fire,  in  relation  to  ashes,  as  the 
cause,  and  ashes  as  the  effect.^  §  2 :  ^*  Having  thus,  firom 
what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover  in  the  operations  of 
bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and 
effect.  .  .  .*» 

This  is  positive.  The  idea  of  cause  has  its  origin  in  sei^ 
sation.  Whether  it  is  so,  is  the  question  for  us  to  examine. 
And  first  of  all,  since  the  question  is,  whether  sensation 
gives  us  the  idea  of  cause,  we  must  guard  against  taking 
for  granted  the  thing  in  question.  We  must  abstract  sen- 
sation fi*om  every  foreign  element  and  interrogate  that 
alone,  in  order  to  discern  what  it  can  give  relative  to  the 
idea  of  cause. 

I  suppose  myself  then  limited  exclusively  to  sensation^ 
and,  I  take  the  example  of  Locke,  that  of  a  piece  of  wax 
which  melts  and  passes  into  a  liquid  state  by  contact  with 
fire.  Now  what  is  there  here,  for  the  senses?  There  are 
two  phenomena,  the  wax  and  the  fire,  in  contact  with  eadi 
other.  Of  this  my  senses  inform  me ;  they  inform,  more* 
over,  of  a  modification  in  the  wax  which  was  not  there  be- 
fore. A  moment  before,  they  showed  me  the  wax  in  one 
state ;  now  they  show  me  it  in  a  different  state ;  and  this 
different  state  they  show  me  at  the  same  time  that  they 
show  me,  or  immediately  after  they  have  shown  me,  the 
presence  of  another  phenomena,  namely,  the  fire ;  or  in 
other  words,  my  senses  show  me  the  succession  of  one 
phenomenon  to  another.  Do  my  senses  show  me  any 
thing  more?  I  do  not  see  that  they  do,  and  Locke  does 
not  pretend  that  they  do ;  for  according  to  him,  the  senses 
give  us  the  idea  of  cause  in  the  obsei*vation  of  the  con- 
stant vicissitude  of  things.  Now  the  vidssitude  of  things 
i*  deariy  the  suooession  of  phenomena  to  each  other.    Lei 
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thu  moeeoioD  re-appear  Bometimes,  or  frequently,  or  even 
oonsbmtly;  yoa  will  have  a  eonstant  aococseion;  but 
whether  oolUtant  and  perpetual,  or  limited  to  a  very  few 
fimr.  the  nature  of  the  euoccBsiou  is  clearly  not  altered  by 
the  number.  Suooessioti  is  never  any  thing  but  succesaion. 
^QB  the  oonstant  vicisdtnde  of  thinga  at  the  bottom 
reKrives  itself  into  their  vidsntude,  whioh  ia  nothing  but 
their  succewioti.  I  agree  with  Locke  that  the  BeuBee  give 
me  this  saooeamon ;  and  Locke  does  not  pretend  that  they 
give  me  any  thing  more.  The  only  qaestion  between  ns, 
therefore,  is  to  asoertun  whether  the  succession,  rare  or 
owurtant,  of  two  phenomena,  expl^ns,  exhausts  the  idea 
winch  we  have  of  cause. 

Because  a  i^ioiomcnon  sucoceds  another,  and  sucoeeds 
it  constantly,  is  the  latter  for  that  sole  reason  the  cause  ? 
Ia  that  all  the  idea  you  form  of  cause  ?  When  yon  say, 
when  you  think,.that  the  fire  ia  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  of 
the  wax,  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  you  merely  understand 
that  the  phenomenon  of  fluidity  succeeds  the  phenomenon 
of  the  oontsct  of  fire  f  I  put  it  to  you  whether  you  do 
not  believe,  whether  the  whole  human  race  do  not  believe, 
that  there  is  in  tbo  fire  an  nnknown  something,  a  property 
iriiidi  ia  not  our  concern  here  to  determine,  but  to  which 
yon  refer  the  production  of  the  [Jicnomenon  of  the  fluidity 
in  tho  wax.  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  the  conception  of  a 
phenomenon  appearing  after  another  phenomenon,  ia  not 
one  thing ;  and  tho  conception  of  a  certain  property  in  a 
phenomenon  which  produces  the  modification  attested  by 
the  senses  in  the  phenomenon  that  follows,  another  tiling. 

I  will  take  an  example  often  employed,  and  which  ex> 
presses  perfectly  well  the  differcnoo  between  the  relation 
of  sncceamon,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  will 
suppose  that  I  wish  at  this  moment  to  hear  a  melody,  a 
succession  of  muscal  sounds,  and  scarcely  is  my  desire  ex- 
pressed when  that  succession  of  sounds  is  heard  (turn  a 
ndghboring  apartment  and  strikes  my  ear.    There  is  hen 
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evidently  notl  ing  but  a  reladon  of  Huccesaion.  Bat  sup- 
pose that  I  w  U  to  produce  tbose  Bounda,  and  that  I  do 
produce  tliota  myself:  do  I  in  tbis  case  predicate  noiLiiig, 
between  my  \  slition  and  the  BonnJs,  but  the  relation  of 
Bnocession,  wliioh  I  predicated  in  the  former  ease  between 
my  dear e  and  ■**•■>  nn^rlnnial  amines  v  Besides  the  rcla- 
Uon  of  Biiccet  case  assume,  between 

my  will  to  p  nd  the  sounds  heard, 

another  relatio<  •,ethoT  different?     la  it 

not  evident  tl  n  I  believe  not  only  that 

the  first  plienoi  '  1 1,  preceded  the  lecond, 

to  wit,  the  aou  bhat  the  first  pbonomo- 

non  produced  jnu ;  i^        ,  -t,  that  my  will  is  the 

canae,  and  tbo  ffectr    Thia  ia  undemablo:  it 

ia  undeni;ible,  iiii  Cciwiui  cases,  we  perceive  between 

two  phenomena  only  the  relation  of  siicccBsion,  and  that 
in  certain  other  cases,  we  predicate  of  them  the  relation 
of  cause  to  the  edcct ;  and  that  these  two  relations  are 
not  identical.  The  conyictiOD  of  every  one,  and  the  nni- 
versal  belief  of  the  human  race,  leave  no  doubt  on  this 
subject.  Our  acts  are  not  only  phenomena  which  appear 
in  a  sequence  to  the  operation  of  the  will ;  they  are  judged 
by  us,  and  recognized  by  others,  as  the  direct  effects  of 
our  will.  From  hence,  moral  imputation,  judicial  imputa- 
tion, and  three  quartera  of  human  life  and  conduct.  If 
there  is  nothing  but  a  relation  of  Bnccession,  between  the 
action  of  the  murderer  and  the  death  of  his  victim,  then 
the  universal  belief  and  all  civil  life  are  without  gronnd. 
For  every  civil  acUon  is  founded  upon  the  hypothesis, 
universally  admitted,  that  man  is  a  cause;  just  aa  the 
science  of  nature  is  also  founded  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
external  bodies  ace  causes,  that  is,  have  properties  which 
can  and  do  produce  effects.  From  the  &ct,  then,  that  the 
senses  give  us  the  succession  of  phenomena,  their  saoces- 
rion  more  or  less  constant,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
(tfplain  that  connection  of  phenomena,  &r  more  intinints 
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and  profound,  which  vc  call  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  explain  the  origin  of 
tbo  idea  of  cause.  As  to  the  rest,  I  refer  you  on  this 
point  to  Hume,  who  has  pcifectly  distinguished  vicissitude, 
that  i»,  succession,  from  cansation,  and  completely  demon- 
strated that  the  latter  con  not  come  from  sensation.* 

*  See  Home's  Siaaya  m  tJu  Haman  tTadentatidirig,  Essi^  7th. — 
[Hnme's  phLlooaphtcal  g«nin(  laa  of  a  Torj  superior  order.  Justice 
ma  neTOT  done  to  it  bj  his  ootemporarie^  nor  has  it  since  been  done  in 
the  geoBml  eatimatkm  <^  the  English.  In  lo^cnl  force,  sctiteDoss,  ttnd 
at  the  MBM  tims  deuiMsa  sod  tieguaoe  of  mind,  ho  bad  few  equals. 
H]s  pbilaaophical  Aeptidsin  was  the  ooosiatent  result  of  prindples  at 
that  time  BlmMt  aDlT«Tsall7  adopted.  The  diSbreoce  betwoon  himaelf 
and  his  cotemponrica  and  oppoaers  -was  011I7  that  be  woe  more  acute 
and  consequent  than  thej.  In  the  first  place,  he  cloarly  and  fully  es- 
toblldied  the  enential  diCTerance  of  the  notions  of  succession  and  caiua- 
tion,  notions  wbich  Locke  b*d  confounded  for  the  sake  of  his  system,  and 
-wbidi  erery  body  oootlnaed  to  confound. — 1.  Home  showed  that  the 
ooaception  of  oanae,  and  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  eRbct,  could  not  bo 
lesolved  into^  or  explained  byi  the  notion  of  succeesion:  -they  were  two 
distinct  and  dillbrent  oonceptions.  3.  He  proved,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  idea  of  cuse  and  effect  is  not  derived  from  experience,  either 
•xtemal  or  internal,  Avm  seos&tion  or  from  reflection ;  but  3.  He  still 
ecnttmied  to  bold,  and  aeema  not  to  bsTe  suspected  the  questionable- 
aess  oC,  tbe  gronnding  principlo  of  Locke's  system,  that  all  our  real 
knowledge  most  be  derived  finn  experience.  Hence,  4.  He  wss  con- 
•(■tently  led  to  deny  the  truth,  the  objective  reality  of  tlie  relation  of 
cause  and  elltct.  He  therefore  explained  it  as  a  delusion  of  (be  imagina- 
tion, tbe  result  of  asaodatlon,  and  hntnt ;  as  »  very  oeelUl  idea,  haviuf; 
a  tiAjeelne  necessity  and  reality  (being  hold,  that  is  by  us,  as  true),  btit 
havhig  no  ebjtcMvt  reality,  no  reality  beyond  our  niiod. 

Tbus,  Hume,  for  want  of  elucidation  on  the  third  point,  ramuned  a 
skeptic.  Bis  opponents,  Beattie,  Oswald,  and  Priestley,  were  entirely 
imable  to  thed  any  light  upon  the  sulyect ;  for  they  equally  ^ed  in 
perceiving  the  point  to  which  criticism  slionld  have  been  directed. 

But  KLurr,  strocdc  with  tbe  truth  and  protbondneaa  of  Hume's  snaly^ 
and  discrimination  of  the  idea  of  sucocsBion  and  cause,  and  tbe  impoast- 
bility  of  deriving  the  latter  fWim  experience^  was  led  directly  to  question 
the  grounding  prinriple  of  Locke's  syitem,  and  thus  to  dlsoeni  a  way  of 
avoiding  the  skeptical  ooadu^on  of  Huma     Upon  invedigation,  be 
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Enough  has  been  shown  to  rain  the  theory  of  Locke  ooo- 
ccrnin^  the  oricjcin  of  the  idea  of  cause  from  sensation. 

J3ut  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  there  in  the  human  mind 
the  idea  of  cause ;  not  only  do  we  believe  ourselves  to  be 
the  causes  of  our  own  acts,  and  that  certain  bodies  are 
often  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  certain  other  bodies ; 
but  we  judge  in  a  general  manner  that  no  phenomenon 
whatever  can  begin  to  exist,  whether  in  space  or  in  time, 
without  the  phenomenon  which  begins  to  exist  having  its 
cause.  There  is  here  something  more  than  an  idea ;  there 
is  a  principle ;  and  the  principle  is  as  incontrovertible  as  the 
idea.  Imagine  a  movement,  any  change  whatever,  and 
the  moment  you  conceive  of  this  change,  this  movement, 
you  can  not  help  supposing  that  it  was  made  in  virtue  of 
some  cause.  It  is  not  our  concern  now  to  inquire  what 
this  cause  is,  what  its  nature,  or  how  it  produced  such  a 
change ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  human  mind  can 
conceive  of  a  change,  a  movement,  without  conceiving  that 
it  is  produced  by  virtue  of  a  cause.  Here  is  the  founda- 
tion of  human  curiosity,  which  seeks  for  a  cause  for  every 
phenomenon,  and  of  the  judicial  action  of  society,  which 
intervenes  as  soon  as  any  phenomenon  appears  in  which 
society  is  concerned.  An  assassination,  a  murder,  a  theft, 
any  phenomenon  wliich  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  law, 
being  given,  an  author  of  it  is  instantly  presumed,  a  thie( 
a  murderer,  or  an  assassin,  is  presumed,  and  an  inquisidon 
is  made ;  nothing  of  which  would  be  done,  if  it  was  not 
a  decided  impossibility  for  the  human  mind  not  to  conceive 
of  a  cause  wherever  there  is  a  phenomenon  which  begins  to 

perceived  that  the  idea  of  oaaso  and  eObot  was  not  the  only  one  that  is 
apjtUed  to  experience,  with  the  oonncionflnom  of  its  necessity,  yet  without 
being  derived  from  ozporienco.  Hence,  the  very  first  position  of  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  knowledge^  4 
priori;  and  tlie  first  sentence  of  his  work  contains  tho  annunciation  of 
tbo  important  distinction,  that  although  all  our  knowledge  («^'im  wiik 
ezperionoe^  yet  it  is  not  tberelbro  all  deriyed  from  eiqierienoe. — Ta.] 
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exist.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  effect  witliout  a 
cause,  for  evidently  this  is  a  frivolous  proiK)sition,  of  which 
one  term  involves  the  other,  and  expresses  the  same  idea 
in  a  different  manner.  The  word  effect  being  relative  to 
the  word  cause,  to  say  that  the  effect  supposes  the  cause  is 
to  say  nothing  but  that  the  effect  is  an  effect.  But  we  do 
not  make  an  identical  and  frivolous  proposition,  when  we 
,§Ay  that  every  phenomenon  which  begins  to  exist  necessa- 
rily has  a  cause.  The  two  terms  of  this  proportion ;  com- 
mencing phenomenon,  and  cause,  do  not  redprocally 
contain  each  other;  they  are  not  identical;  and  yet  the 
human  mind  puts  a  necessary  connection  between  them. 
This  is  what  we  call  the  principle  of  causality. 

This  prindple  is  real,  certain,  undenialille.  What  now 
are  its  attributes?  First,  then,  it  is  universaL  Is  there,  I 
pat  it  to  you,  a  savage,  a  child,  an  old  man,  a  weU  man,  a 
flick  man,  an  idiot  even,  provided  he  is  not  entirely  one, 
who,  in  the  case  of  a  phenomenon  beginning  to  exist,  does 
not  instantly  suppose  a  cause  of  it  ?  True,  indeed,  if  no 
phenomenon  is  given,  if  we  have  not  the  idea  of  some 
change,  we  do  not  suppose,  we  can  not  suppose,  a  cause ; 
lor  where  neither  term  is  knowir,  what  relation  can  be  ap- 
prehended ?  But  it  is  a  &ct  that  in  this  case,  a  single  term 
being  given,  the  supposition  of  the  other  and  of  their  re- 
lation is  involved,  and  that  universally.  There  is  not  a 
single  case  in  which  we  do  not  thus  judge. 

Still  more :  not  only  do  we  thus  decide  in  all  cases,  natu« 
rally  and  in  the  instinctive  exercise  of  our  understanding ; 
but  to  decide  otherwise  is  impossible ;  a  phenomenon  being 
given,  endeavor  to  suppose  there  is  no  cause  of  it.  You 
can  not.  The  principle,  then,  is  not  only  universal ;  it  is 
also  necessary.  From  whence  I  conclude  it  is  not  derived 
from  the  senses.  For  even  if  it  should  be  granted  that 
the  senses  might  give  the  universal,  it  is  evident  that  they 
can  not  give  the  necessary ;  for  the  senses  give  that  which 
appears,  or  even  that  which  is,  just  as  it  is  or  appears, 
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this  or  that  phenomenon,  with  this  or  that  inddcflital  char- 
acteristic: but  it  is  repugnant  to  sappose  that  they  cao 
give  that  which  ought  to  be,  the  reason  of  a  phenomenon, 
still  less  its  necessary  reason. 

It  is  so  &r  from  being  tme  that  the  senses  and  the  ex- 
ternal world  giye  ns  the  {nrindple  of  causality,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  intervention  of  this  principle^  the  external 
world  firom  which  Locke  derives  it,  would  h^ve  for  us  no 
existence.  Suppose  that  a  phenomenon  could  be^  to  ap- 
pear in  time  or  in  space  without  your  being  necessarily  led 
to  suppose  a  cause ;  when  a  phenomenon  of  sensation  ap- 
peared under  the  eye  of  consciousness,  not  conceiving  or 
supposing  a  cause  for  this  phenomenon,  you  would  not 
seek  for  any  tliiag  to  which  to  refer  it ;  you  would  stop  at 
the  phenomenon  itself  that  is,  at  a  simple  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  that  is  again,  at  a  modification  of  yourselves ; 
you  would  not  go  out  of  yourselves ;  you  would  never  at- 
tain the  external  world.  For  what  is  it  that  is  necessary 
in  order  for  you  to  attain  the  external  world  and  suspect 
its  existence  ?  It  is  necessary  that,  a  sensation  bding  given, 
you  should  be  forced  to  ask  yourselves,  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  new  phenomenon,  tad  also  that  under  the  twofold 
impossibility  of  referring  it  to  yourself,  that  mb  which  yon 
arc,  and  of  not  referring  it  to  some  cause,  you  should  be 
forced  to  refer  it  to  a  cause  other  than  yourself  to  a  foreign 
cause,  to  an  external  cause.  The  idea  of  an  external  cause 
of  our  sensations,  such  is  then  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
without,  of  outward  objects,  of  bodies,  and  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  world,  bodies,  external  objects,  are 
nothing  more  than  causes  of  ccrtmn  sensations ;  but  I  say 
that  they  are  first  given  us  as  causes  of  our  sensations,  un- 
der this  condition,  and  by  this  title.  Afterward,  or,  if  yon 
please,  at  the  same  time,  we  add  to  this  property  of  objects 
other  properties  still.  But  it  is  upon  this  that  all  the 
others,  which  we  subsequently  learn,  are  founded.  Take 
away  the  principle  of  causality,  sensation  reveals  to  us  only 
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its  relation  to  the  mm  vhich  experiences  it,  withoat  reveal- 
ing to  UB  that  wliich  produced  it,  the  not-me,  external  ob- 
ject^ the  vorld.  It  is  commonly  said,  and  philosophers 
even  join  with  the  mass  in  saying,  that  the  senses  discover 
the  world  to  ns.  This  is  right,  if  it  is  meant  merely  to  say, 
thkt  without  the  senses,  without  some  previous  sensation, 
tfae  prindple  of  oansaUty  would  lack  the  basis  [tho  condi- 
ti<Mi,  the  occasion]  for  attaining  external  causes,  so  that  we 
flhonld  never  conceive  the  world.  But  we  completely  de- 
odve  ourselves,  if  we  understand  that  it  is  the  senses 
themselves,  directly  and  by  thdr  own  force,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  reason,  or  any  foreign  principle,  which 
make  us  acqu^ted  with  the  external  world.  To  lutow  in 
general,  to  know  without  regard  to  any  particular  object, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses.  It  is  the  reason,  and  the 
reason  alone,  which  knows,  and  which  knows  the  world; 
and  it  does  not  know  the  world  at  first  but  in  the  character 
of  a  cause.  It  is  for  us,  primarily,  nothing  but  the  cause 
of  the  senative  {^enomena  which  we  can  not  refer  to  our- 
selves ;  and  we  should  not  search  for  this  cause,  and  conse- 
quently should  not  find  it,  if  our  reason  were  not  provided 
with  the  principle  of  causality,  if  wo  could  suppose  that  a 
phenomena  might  begin  to  appear  on  tiie  theater  of  con* 
sdousnees,  of  time  or  of  space,  without  having  a  cause. 
The  principle  of  causality,  then,  I  am  not  afnud  to  declare 
it,  is  the  fiither  of  the  external  world  ;  while  it  is  fur  from 
being  possible  to  deduce  it  from  the  world  and  make  it 
oome  from  sensatioD.  When  wo  speak  of  external  objects 
and  of  the  world,  without  previously  admitting  the  prind- 
ple  of  causality,  either  we  know  not  wliat  wo  affirm,  or 
we  are  guilty  of  a  paralogism. 

Tlie  result  of  all  this  is :  that  if  the  question  be  about 
the  idea  of  cause,  we  can  not  find  it  in  tho  succession  of 
outward  and  senuble  phenomena ;  that  succc8«on  is  the 
condition  of  the  conception  of  cause,  its  chronoli^ical  an- 
tecedent, but  not  its  principle  and  its  logical  reason :  and 
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if  the  qacstion  be,  not  merely  about  the  idea  of  oanee,  but 
concerning  the  principle  of  causality,  tiiis  principle  still 
more  escapes  from  every  attempt  to  explain  it  by  sucoes- 
sion  and  sensation.  In  the  first  case,  in  regard  to  the  idea 
of  cause,  Locke  confounds  the  antecedent  of  an  idea  with 
the  idea  itself;  and  in  the  second  case,  in  regard  to  the 
principle  of  causality,  he  derives  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  outward  world  precisely  the  principle  without  which 
there  would  bo  for  us  no  outward,  no  world.  He  takes  for 
granted  the  very  thing  in  question.  He  no  longer  eon- 
founds  the  antecedent  with  the  consequent,  but  the  con- 
sequent with  the  antecedent,  the  consequence  with  its 
principle;  for  the  principle  of  causality  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  outward 
world,  of  the  feeblest  suspicion  of  its  existence ;  and  to 
explain  tlie  principle  of  causality  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
world,  which  can  be  given  only  by  the  principle  of  causal- 
ity, is,  as  wo  have  said,  to  explain  the  principle  by  the 
consequence.  Now  the  idea  of  cause  and  the  principle  of 
causality,  are  undeniable  facts  in  the  hunmn  mind ;  oonso- 
quently  the  system  of  Locke,  which  obliges  him  to  receivei, 
in  their  stead,  merely  the  idea  of  succession,  of  constant 
succession,  does  not  account  for  facts,  nor  explain  the 
human  mind. 

But  is  there  nothing  more  in  Locke  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  cause  ?  Has  Locke  never  assigned  to  the  idea  of 
cause  another  origin  than  sensation  ? — ^Tou  are  not  to  ex- 
pect from  our  philosopher  perfect  self-consistency,  I  hare 
already  told  you,  and  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
rci)eat  it,  nothing  is  less  consistent  than  Locke.  Contrih 
dictions  occur  not  only  from  book  to  book,  in  his  Essay ; 
but  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  ahnost  from  paragraph  to 
paragraph.  I  have  already  cited  the  positive  passage 
(B.  II.  Ch.  XXVI),  in  which  Locke  derives  the  idea  of 
cause  from  sensation.  Well  now,  let  us  turn  over  a  few 
pages,  and  wo  shall  find  him  forgetting  both  his  fhnda- 
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mentrijumntion,  and  the  particnkr  ezamplefl,  all  phjsica], 
prodnoed  to  justify  it ;  and  concluding,  to  the  groat  aston- 
ishment of  the  attentive  reader,  that  the  idea  of  cause  no 
longer  comes  from  sensation  solely,  but  from  sensation,  or 
from  r^fiecHofu  Ch.  XXVL  §  2.  ...  *^  In  which  and  all 
other  cases,  wo  may  observe  that  the  notion  of  cause  and 
effect  has  its  rise  from  sensation  or  reflection ;  and  that  this 
relation,  how  comprehensive  soever,  terminates  at  last  in 
them.**  This  ^^or^  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  theory. 
Hitherto  Locke  had  not  said  a  word  about  reflection.  It  is 
an  evident  contradiction  to  the  passage  I  have  before  cited. 
But  is  this  contradiction  thrown  in  here  at  *  hazard,  and 
afterward  abandoned  and  lost?  Tes,  in  regard  to  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter;  in  regard  to  the  entire  work,  no. 
Read  another  chapter  of  the  same  second  Book,  Ch. 
XXL  On  JPawer»  At  the  bottom,  a  chapter  on  power 
is  a  chapter  on  cause.  For  what  is  power,  but  the  power 
to  produce  something,  that  is,  a  cause?*  To  treat  of 
power,  then,  is  to  treat  of  cause.  Now  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  power,  according  to  Locke,  in  the  chapter 
expressly  devoted  to  this  inquiry?  It  is,  as  in  chapter 
twenty-sixth,  at  once  sensation  and  reflection. 

B.  n.  Ch.  XXL  **  OfPovoer.  §  1.  This  idea  haw  got.'' 
^  The  mind  being  every  day  informed,  by  the  senses,  of 
the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things 
without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and 
ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not 
before;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within  itself  and 
observing  a  constant  change  of  its  ideas,  sometimes  by  the 
impression  of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and  sometimes 
by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and  concluding, 
from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been,  that 
the  like  changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  same 
things  by  like  agents,  and  by  like  ways ;  considers  in  one 

^  Tbe  frmoos  Bany  of  Home  on  cause  is  entitled,  Of  (he  Idea  cf 
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thing  the  powbility  of  having  any  of  its  flunple  ideaa 
changed,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  making  that 
change;  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  eall 
power." 

Of  these  two  origins,  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  firsti 
namely  sensation,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  idea  of 
cause,  that  is  to  say,  of  power.  It  remidns,  then,  to  exam- 
ine the  second  origin.  But  this  second  origin,  does  it  pre- 
cede, or  follow  the  first  ?  We  derive,  according  to  Locke, 
the  idea  of  cause,  both  from  sensation,  and  from  reflection. 
But  from  which  of  these  do  we  derive  it  first  ?  It  is  one 
of  the  eminent  merits  of  Locke,  as  I  have  before  noted, 
that  he  has  shown  on  the  question  concerning  time,  that 
the  first  sueces^on  which  reveals  to  us  the  idea  of  time,  is 
not  the  succession  of  external  events,  but  the  succession  of 
our  own  thoughts.  Here  Locke  equally  says  that  it  is 
fit)m  the  internal  and  not  from  the  external,  in  reflection 
and  not  in  sensation,  that  the  idea  of  power  is  first  given.  It 
is  a  manifest  contradiction,  I  grant,  with  his  official  chapter 
on  cause ;  but  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Locke  to  have  seen  and 
established,  even  in  contradiction  to  himself  that  it  is  in 
reflection,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  operations,  the 
first  and  clearest  idea  of  cause  is  given.  I  wish  to  cite 
this  passage  entire ;  for  it  evinces  a  true  talent  for  observa- 
tion, and  a  rare  psychological  sagacity. 

H.  II.  Ch.  XXI.  §  4.  "  The  dearest  idea  of  active  power 
had  from  ttpirity  ..."  If  wc  wifl  consider  it  attentively, 
bodies  by  our  senses,  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and  distinct 
an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  For  all  power  relating  to 
action — and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of  acUon  whereof 
we  have  any  idea,  namely,  thinking  and  motion — ^let  as 
consider  whence  we  have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  powers 
which  produce  these  actions.  1.  Of  thinking,  body  aflbrda 
us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is  only  from  reflection  that  wo  have 
that.    2.  Neither  Iiave  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  be- 
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IpnniDg  of  motion.  A  body  at  rest  sSbrds  ns  no  idea  of 
any  nc-tive  power  to  move;  and  when  it  is  Bet  in  motion  iU 
■elf,  that  motion  in  rather  a  passion,  than  an  action  in  it. 
For  when  the  ball  obeyn  the  stroke  of  a  billiard  stick,  it  is 
not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  pasnon  ;  also  when  by 
impulse  it  sets  another  b^  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way, 
it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  an- 
other, and  loses  in  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received ; 
which  gives  us  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  an  active  power 
moving  in  a  body,  while  we  observe  it  only  to  transfer, 
but  not  to  produce  any  motion.  For  it  is  bnt  a  very  ob- 
scure idea  of  power  which  reaches  not  the  production  of 
the  action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  pasaon.  For  bo  ia 
motion,  in  a  body  impelled  by  another :  the  continuation 
of  the  alteration  made  in  itirom  rest  to  motion,  being  little 
more  on  action,  than  tlie  continuation  of  the  alteration  of 
its  figure  by  tiie  aamo  blow,  is  an  action.  The  idea  of  the 
beginning  of  motion,  we  have  only  firom  reflection  on  what 
passes  in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  experience,  that 
barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the  mind,  we 
can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were  before  at 
reat.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  fa&ve  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very 
imperfect,  olwoure  idea  of  active  power,  ranee  they  afford 
na  not  any  idea  of  power  in  themselves  to  be^n  any  action, 
either  motion  or  thought." 

Locke  seems  to  have  fult  indeed  tliat  he  contradicted 
himself;  so  bo  adds :  "  But  i^  from  the  impulse,  bodies  are 
obser^-ed  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has 
a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my  purpose, 
sensation  being  one  of  these  ways  whereby  the  mind  comes 
by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  hero 
by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  rec^ve  its  idea 
of  active  power  cleiver  from  reflection  on  its  own  opera- 
tions, than  it  doth  from  any  external  sensation." 

Nov  this  power  of  action,  of  which  we  have  from  refleo- 
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tion  tluit  distinot  idea  whidi  sensaUon  alone  eoold  luAg^Te 
us,  what  is  it  ?    It  is  that  of  the  wilL 

B.  n.  Ch.  XXI.  §5.  ''This  at  least,  I  think  evident, 
that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  con- 
tinue or  end  several  actions*of  our  minds,  and  motions  of 
our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  ^r  preference  of  the  mind 
ordering,  or  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not 
doing  soch  or  such  a  particular  action.  This  power  whidi 
the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea, 
or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the  moUon 
of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  vend  in  any 
particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  mB,  The 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular 
action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  willing,  or 
volUion,  *  The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to 
such  order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called  vohtrUar^  f 
and  whatsoever  action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought 
of  the  mind  is  called  involuntarf/J*^ 

We  have  here,  then,  the  will  considered  as  an  acUvo 
power,  as  a  productive  energy,  and  consequently  as  a 
cause.  This  is  the  germ  of  the  beautiful  theory  of  M.  de 
Biran,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  de  Biran,  as  according  to  Locke,  the  idea  of 
cause  is  not  given  us  in  the  observation  of  external  pho-  * 
nomena,  which  regarded  solely  by  the  senses,  do  not 
manifest  to  us  any  causative  energy,  and  appear  only  as 
successive ;  but  it  is  given  from  within,  in  reflection,  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  operations,  and  of  the  power  which 
produces  them,  namely  the  will.  I  make  an  effort  to  move 
my  arm ;  and  I  move  it.  When  we  analyze  attentively 
this  phenomenon  of  effort,  which  M.  de  Biran  considers  as 
the  type  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  will,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing elements:  1,  the  consciousness  of  a  voluntary  act; 
2,  the  consciousness  of  a  motion  produced :  3,  a  relation 
of  tlie  motion  to  the  voluntary  act.  And  what  is  this 
relation  ?    Evidently  it  is  not  a  nmple  relation  of  suoces- 
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rioD.  Bepett  iii  yoorBelves  the  phenomena  of  effort,  and 
yon  will  find  that  you  all  with  perfect  conviction  attribute 
the  production  of  the  motion  of  which  you  are  conscious 
to  a  previous  voluntary  operation  of  which  you  are  also 
oonscioua.  For  you,  the  will  is  not  merely  a  pure  act, 
without  efficiency;  it  is  a  productive  energy,  it  is  a 
eause. 

Sdn  more.  This  motion,  of  which  you  are  conscious, 
which  you  all  refer,  as  an  effect,  to  the  previous  operation 
of  the  will,  as  the  producing  operation,  the  cause— do  you, 
I  aak,  refer  this  motion  to  any  other  will  than  your  own? 
Do  you,  or  could  you,  consider  it  as  the  will  of  another,  as 
the  will  of  your  neighbor,  of  Alexander,  or  of  Cicsar,  or' 
of  any  superior  or  foreign  power?  Or,  for  you,  is  it  not 
your  own  ?  Do  you  not  always  impute  every  voluntary 
act  to  yourselves?  It  is  not,  in  a  word,  from  the  con- 
sciousness  of  your  will,  as  your  own,  that  you  derive  the 
idea  of  your  personality,  the  idea  of  yourselves.  Tlie  dis- 
tinguishing merit  of  M.  de  Biran  is  in  having  established 
that  the  will  is  the  constituent  cliaractcristic  of  our  per- 
sonality. He  has  gone  further — too  far  perhaps.  As  Locke 
oonfenndcd  consciousness  and  memory  with  personality 
and  identity  of  sel(  M.  de  Biran  has  gone  even  so  &r  as 
to  confound  the  will  with  personality  itself.  It  is  certainly 
the  eminent  characteristic  of  it ;  so  that  the  idea  of  cause, 
which  is  given  in  the  consciousness  of  the  producing  will, 
is  for  that  reason  given  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
personality,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  the  first  cause  of 
irfiich  we  have  any  knowledge. 

In  short,  this  cause,  which  is  ourselves,  is  implied  in 
Bvery  fact  of  consciousness.  The  necessary  condition  of 
every  phenomenon  perceived  by  the  consciousness,  is  that 
we  pay  attention  to  it.  If  we  do  not  bestow  our  attention, 
the  phenomenon  may  perhaps  still  exist,  but  the  conscious- 
ness not  connecting  itself  with  it,  and  not  taking  knowl- 
edge of  it,  it  is  for  us  a  non-existence.    Attention  then  is 
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the  condition  of  every  apperception  of  ronsciouBn^sa.  Now 
attention,  n-s  I  have  more  than  onoo  shown,  in  llie  will. 
Tile  concli(i(in,  then,  of  every  phenomenon  of  conscionanesa, 
and  of  cokirse  of  the  6rat  phenomenon,  as  of  all  others,  is 
the  will ;  and  as  the  will  is  a  causative  i>ower,  it  followa 
that  in  the  firsi    '  less,  and  in  order  that 

this  &Gt  may  lUst  necessarily  be  the 

apperception  c  lality  in  the  will ;  from 

whence  it  folio  oa  of  cause  is  the  pri- 

mary idea ;  thi  of  the  voluntary  cansc 

which  we  onrsel  f  all  apperceptions ;  and 

the  condition  o: 

Snch  is  the  (  lo  Biran  has  raised  that 

of  Locke.*    Ii  lat  it  perfectly  accounts 

for  the  origin  <  i  ■,     Bi:t  it  remains  to  in- 

quire whether  the  idea  ot  caaae  springing  from  this  origin 
and  from  the  sentiment  of  voluntary  and  personal  activity, 
saffices  to  expltun  the  idea  which  all  men  have  of  external 
causes,  and  to  explain  the  prindple  of  causality.  For 
Iiocke,  who  treats  of  the  idea  of  cause,  but  never  of  the 
principle  of  causality,  the  problem  did  not  even  exist. 
M.  de  Biran,  who  scarcely  proposes  it,  resolves  it  by  &r 
too  rapidly,  and  arrives  at  once  at  a  result,  the  only  one 
permitted  by  Locke's  theory  and  by  his  own,  but  which 
Bomid  psychology  and  sound  lo^c  can  not  accept. 

According  to  M.  de  Biran,  after  we  have  derived  tb« 
idea  of  cause  Irom  the  septiment  of  our  own  personal  ao> 
tivity,  in  the  phenomenon  of  effort,  of  which  we  are  ctm. 
fi<uous,  we  transfer  this  idea  outwardly ;  we  project  it  into 
the  external  world,  by  virtue  of  an  operation  which,  with 
Royer-Collard,  ho  has  called  natural  indtKtioji.^    Let  as 

*  See  LtroDiiguiire's  Lefona  de  PkiioMphie,  and  tiao  IL  da  BIna'i 
Examen  da  LtfOta  de  it.  l^nmiqwire,  Cb.  8.  pp.  140-153. 

\  U.  do  Biran's  Etaiitta,  pp.  109-161;   nlso  H.  de  Blraa'a  Article, 
entidad  Leibniti,  in  the  Biographi*   UnivendU;   elso  the  J~ 
ofU.  BoTer-Collird  in  Jaugro^'i  Reid,  Vols.  m.  IV. 
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nnderatuid.  If  by  this,  M.  do  Riran  meana  merely  thnt 
before  knowing  external  cftnscs  of  any  kind,  wc  first  derive 
tfae  idea  of  cause  from  onrwtlTcs,  I  grant  it.  But  I  deny 
that  the  knowledge  which  wo  have  of  external  canscs,  and 
the  idea  which  we  farm  of  them,  is  a  trnnafer,  a  projection, 
an  indaction  of  onrs.  In  &Gt  this  induction  conld  not  take 
place  bnt  nnder  conditionB  which  are  in  manifest  contra- 
diction with  &cts  and  with  reason.  I  request  here  all  your 
•ttenlion. 

Aticording  to  Locke  and  to  M.  de  Biran,  it  is  reflection, 
ocMudonsQess,  which  gives  ns  the  first  idea  of  cause.  Bnt 
what  idea  of  cause  does  it  give  ns?  Note  well  that  it 
gives  OS,  not  the  idea  of  cause  in  the  abstract,  in  general, 
bnt  the  idea  of  the  ma  which  wills,  and  which,  by  willing, 
produces,  and  thereby  is  a  cause.  The  idea  of  cause  which 
consdousness  gives  ns  is,  then,  an  idea  altogether  partic- 
ular, individual  and  determinate,  mnce  it  is  to  as  altogether 
personaL  Every  thing  which  we  knonr  of  cause  by  cod- 
MJousnen,  b  concentrated  in  personality.  It  is  this  per- 
sonality, and  in  this  personality  the  will,  and  the  will  alone, 
and  nothing  more,  which  is  the  power,  the  cause,  revealed 
in  oonsctonsness.  This  bebg  laid  do>\'n,  let  ns  next  see 
iriiat  are  the  conditions  of  the  induction  of  this  cause. 
Induction  is  the  snppoeition  tliat  in  certain  circomstanoes 
a  cerbuD  phen<»nenon,  a  certain  law,  having  been  given 
OS,  the  same  phenomenon,  the  same  law,  will  take  plaoe  in 
analogous  cases.  Induction  then  implies:  1,  analt^ous 
cases ;  2,  a  phenomenon  which  is  to  continue  the  same. 
Induction  is  the  process  of  the  mind  which  having  hitherto 
observed  a  phenomenon  only  in  certain  cases,  transfers  this 
phenomenon — this  phenomenon.  Observe,  and  not  another 
— to  difiercnt  cases,  cases  necessarily  different,  rince  they 
are  only  analogous  and  similar,  and  can  not  be  absolutely 
identical.  The  peculiar  character  of  induction  then  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  contrast  of  the  identity  of  the  phenomenon  or 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  diversity  of  the  ciroumstanoet  from 
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which  it  is  first  derived  and  then  transferred*  I^  then,  the 
knowledge  of  external  causes  is  only  an  induction  from  our 
own  personal  cause,  it  is  in  strictness  our  caosality,  the 
voluntary  and  free  cause  which  ourselves  constitute,  that 
should  be  transferred  by  induction  into  the  external  world ; 
that  is  to  say,  whenever  any  motion  or  change  begins  to 
appear  in  time  or  in  space,  there  we  must  su{^K>6e,  what  ? 
a  cause  in  general?  No;  for  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
possessed  yet  of  the  general  idea  of  cause,  we  have  only 
the  idea  of  our  own  personal  casuality.  We  can  only  sup- 
pose what  we  already  have,  otherwise  it  would  no  longer 
be  a  proper  and  legitimate  process  of  induction.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  not  the  abstract  and  general  idea  of  caose, 
but  the  particular  and  determinate  idea  of  the  particular 
and  determinate  cause  which  we  ourselves  are.  From 
whence  it  follows  that  it  is  our  own  casuality  we  should  be 
obliged  to  suppose  wherever  a  phenomenon  begins  to  ap- 
pear :  that  is  to  fla(y,  all  the  causes  which  we  subeequoitly 
conceive  are  and  can  be  nothing  but  our  own  personality, 
the  solo  and  only  cause  of  all  the  effects,  accidents  or  events 
whidi  begin  to  appear.  And  bear  in  mind,  that  the  belief 
in  the  external  world  and  in  external  causes,  is  universal 
and  necessary.  All  men  have  it ;  all  men  can  not  but  hare 
it.  I^  thep,  induction  explains  our  whole  idea  of  external 
causes,  this  induction  must  be  universsl  and  necessary ;  it 
must  be  a  universal  and  necessary  fiust  that  we  believe  oar> 
selves  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  events,  movements  and 
changes  which  take  place  or  can  take  place. 

Thus  in  strictness,  the  induction,  the  transfer  of  our  own 
casuality  without  ourselves,  is  nothing  less  than  the  substi- 
tution of  our  own  persomil  causality  for  all  the  causes  of  the 
world,  the  substitution  of  human  liberty  for  destiny  and 
nature. 

M.  de  Biran  would  undoubtedly  resist  this  consequence 
as  forced ;  but  there  is  one  which  he  almost  accepts.  If 
external  causes  are  nothmg  but  an  induction  from  our  own 
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ewtnl  poTor,  and  ^  neveitheleaB,  wo  iro  unwilling  to  itl- 
low  Uiat  tlicy  arc  onr  own,  it  most  at  least  be  conco<l<Hl 
that  they  are  like  onr  own,  consdoQfl,  free,  animatecl,  living. 
In  &ct,  without  pretending  that  diis  ia  onr  whole  concep- 
tion of  external  cBnses,  M.  do  Biran  maintains  that  Buch 
ia  the  conception  which  we  fonn  of  them  at  first.  And  he 
^ee  in  proof  of  it  that  children,  and  savi^es,  who  are  bnt 
grown  children,  conceive  of  all  external  causes  after  the 
model  of  their  own;  that  heuoe  the  child  is  angry  at  the 
Mone  whitdi  hnrt  him,  as  if  it  had  the  intention  of  hurting 
him ;  and  the  savage  personifies  and  deifies  the  causes  of 
natural  phenomena. 

To  tins  I  reply :  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  belief  in 
the  external  world  and  in  external  causeB  is  universal  and 
neoesaary ;  and  that  the  &ct  which  explains  it  ought  itaelf 
to  be  oniTersal  and  necessary ;  i^  therefore,  our  belief  in 
the  world  and  in  external  canses  resolves  itself  into  the 
animiladon  of  these  causes  to  ours,  tiSs  aasimilataon  ought 
likewise  to  be  universal  and  necessary.  Now  at  this  ptnnt 
I  have  reooarse  to  psychology;  I  look  to  it  to  prove  that 
all  intellectoal  and  moral  beings  conceive  of  external  causes 
after  the  fiuhion  of  their  own  as  animated  and  conscious. 
I  look  to  it  to  prove  that  this  opinion  of  children  and  of 
sav^ea,  is  not  only  a  frequent  &ct,  bnt  am  universal  &ct ; 
that  there  is  not  a  child  nor  a  savage  who  does  not  at  fint 
form  this  conception.  And  when  it  has  proved  that  this 
&ct  is  universal,  it  must  go  further  still ;  it  must  prove  also 
that  the  &ct  is  not  only  universal,  but  that  it  is  necessary. 
But  the  character  of  a  necessary  tiict  is,  that  it  is  not  poad- 
ble  it  should  not  exist ;  the  necessity  of  an  idea,  of  a  law, 
implies  the  supremscy  of  that  idea,  that  law,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  duration,  as  loug  as  the  human  mind 
BubsiBta.  Now,  even  if  I  should  grant  that  all  children  and 
all  savages  believe  at  first  that  external  causes  are  animated, 
living,  free,  and  personal;  thia  would  not  bo  enough  to 
establish  it  uRiiooenary&ot;  it  would  be  requiaito  tiiat 


all  men,  n'itlioiil  aaj  diNtinetioQ,  should  have  this  belief,  jost  I 
as  they  nil,  without  distinction,  helicve  the  princii>te  of  J 
causality.  Itut  far  li-om  that,  we  now-a-daya  do  not  tlw  1 
least  in  tlic  world  admit  Buc.h  an  opinion,  and  it  is  to  oar  f 
credit  tliat  we  do  not.  That  wliicli  -[by  the  theory  is  I 
question]  uliould  be  a  necessary  tnitli,  reproduced  troA  I 


,vith 


Iteration,  is  for  us  joat  i 
s  for  a  short  period,  iu4  \ 
From  the  &ct  that  tlait  \ 
1  for  a  single  day,  from,  J 
le  that  it  is  not  au  iinl'.  1 
lanmind;  andofeounB't 
d  necessary  belief  in  tfafl  t 
nal  causes. 
■a  that  the  world  e 


age  to  age 
amply  an  extra 
then  passes  nwa 
Bopposed  indn< 
this  alone,  we  a 
versa!  and  necei 
it  does  not  expl 
existenct^t  of  tht 
We  all  have 

that  thei'e  :ire  e.xtc-ni,i[  causes,  j  neso  ciiuses  wt.'  liflicvo  to 
be  neither  personal,  nor  intentional  and  voluntary.  This  is 
the  behef  of  the  hnman  race.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
philosopher  to  expl^  it,  with  destroying  or  impairing  it. 
Bnt  if  this  belief  ia  universal  and  necessary,  the  judgment 
which  includes  it  and  which  gives  it,  ought  to  have  a 
principle  which  is  itself  universal  and  necessary ;  and  this 
principle  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of  caugality,  a 
prindpte  now-a-days  expressed  by  logic  and  grammar  no- 
der  this  form:  every  phenomenon,  every  change,  which 
begins  to  appear,  has  a  cause.  Take  away  this  priD<npIe, 
and  leave  the  mere  conscionsness  of  our  personal  causality^ 
and  never  should  we  have  the  least  idea  of  external  caoses 
and  of  the  world.  In  iact,  take  away  the  principle  of  caa- 
sality,  and  whenever  a  phenomenon  appeared  upon  the 
theater  of  consciousness,  of  which  we  were  not  the  cause, 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  ground  for  onr  demanding  a 
cause  for  the  phenomenon.  We  should  not  seek  for  A 
cause.  It  would  be  for  us  without  oanse.  For  observe; 
that  even  in  order  to  the  induction  we  have  been  speaking 
of;  even  in  order  for  w  to  &11  into  the  abenrdity  of  aaago- 
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ing  to  the  sensation  as  its  oanse  dther  ourselves,  or  some- 
thing like  ourselves,  it  is  neeessory  to  feel  the  need  of 
aaBigning  causes  for  every  phenomenon ;  and  in  order  to 
make  this  induction  universal  and  necessary,  tUs  feeling 
of  need  must  be  universal  and  necessary ;  in  short,  we  must 
hare  the  principle  of  causality.  Thus,  without  the  principle 
of  causality,  every  phenomenon  is  for  us  as  though  it  had 
no  cause,  so  that  we  can  not  even  attribute  it  to  an  extrav- 
agant cause.  But  on  the  contrary,  assume  the  principle 
of  causality  [as  potentially  existing  in  the  mind,]  and  as 
•oon  as  a  phenomenon  of  sensation  begins  to  appear  on  the 
theater  of  consciousness,  at  the  same  instant,  the  principle 
of  causality  [actually  unfolded  and  put  in  exercise  by  the 
oocasion  of  the  phenomenon,]  maiius  it  with  this  character : 
that  it  can  not  but  have  a  cause.  Now,  as  consciousness 
wXtesta  that  this  cause  is  not  ourselves,  and  yet  it  remains 
not  less  certain  that  it  must  have  a  cause,  it  follows  that 
there  is  a  cause  other  than  ourselves,  and  which  is  neither 
personal  nor  voluntary,  and  yet  is  a  cause,  that  is  to  say,  a 
cause  simply  efficient.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  idea 
which  all  men  form  of  external  causes.  They  consider 
them  as  capable  of  producing  the  motions  which  they  refer 
to' them,  but  not  as  intentional  and  personal  causes.*  The 
universal  and  necessary  principle  of  causality  is  the  only 
prindple  which  can  give  us  such  causes ;  it  is,  then,  the  true 
and  legitimate  process  of  thehimian  mind  in  the  acquisition 
of  tho  idea  of  the  world  and  of  external  causes. 

Having  now  demonstrated  that  our  belief  in  external 
causes  is  not  an  induction  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  personal  cause,  but  a  legitimate  application  of  tho 
prindple  of  causality,  it  remains  to  learn  how  we  pass  from 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  particular  causality  to  the 
conception  of  the  general  principle  of  causality. 

*  On  the  reality  of  natural  causes  as  efficient  and  not  voluntary,  see 
JSeeaninaUon  of  Reid'a  Essay  an  Active  Potoer,  Ccurse  of  ihe  History  of 
PhOotophy,  iRt  Series,  VoL  iv.,  pp.  642-564. 
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I  admit,  I  siva  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  coa*' 
Hciousiicss  of  our  ovrn  proper  causnlily  precedes  tuny  c 
ecptiou  of  the  prindplc  of  causnlity,  and  of  conrso  prccedot  J 
any  appiicatiou  of  this  principle,  any  knowledge  of  external  '1 
causality.  In  tay  judgment,  the  process  by  which,  ia  thttM 
depths  of  the  t"'"^  »*">  T«io.=m.  ia  made  from  the  primary  I 
fact  of  consciou  r  iact  of  the  couceptioft  | 

of  the  priucipl  }  move  my  arm,  and  i 

■move  it.    We  ict  when  analyzed,  giveaJ 

three  elements  a  volition  wluch  is  mjkl 

own,  which  b  Lion  produced;   3,  and  T 

finally,  a  rcfci  i  to  my  will,  a  relatioa.  J 

which,  as  we  h»  j  of  production,  of  e 

sation;  a  relati  more  call  in  queetioot  j 

'  than  I  do  cithet  rms;  a  relation  which  if  \ 

given  ine  with  the  two  tcrmii,  whioh  is  not  j^ivL'u  me  witb* 
oat  these  two  terms,  and  without  which  the  two  terms  are 
Dot  given ;  so  that  the  tliree  terms  aro  given  in  one  sin^ 
and  even  indivisible  &ct,  which  fiu^  is  t^e  conBdonsaeaa 
of  my  personal  causality. 

Kow  what  is  the  character  of  this  &ct  ?  It  ia  cbarto 
terized  by  being  particnlar,  individual,  determinate,  and  for 
this  very  simple  reason,  that  the  &ot  is  altogether  personaL 
Hits  prodndng  will  is  my  own,  and  of  coarse  it  is  a  will 
particular  and  determinate.  Again,  it  is  (diaracteristio  of 
every  thing  particnlar  and  determinate,  to  be  Bnsoeptjble 
of  the  degrees  of  more  or  less.  I  myseU^  a  voluntary  oauae^ 
have  at  such  a  moment  more  or  less  energy,  which  makes 
the  moticni  produced  by  me  have  more  or  less  force.  But 
does  the  feeblest  motion  pertain  any  less  to  me  than  the 
moat  energetic  ?  Is  there  between  the  cause,  myself  and 
the  effect,  motion,  a  less  relation  in  the  one  case  than  In 
the  other?  Kot  at  all;  the  two  terms  may  vary,  and  do 
vary  perpetually  in  inteneity,  but  the  relation  does  not 
vary.  Still  further :  the  two  terms  may  not  only  vary,  but 
they  may  bo  altogether  atfaarB;  they  map  ereo:  not  eUat 
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at  alL  Thej  are  purely  aoddental;  but  the  relation  be- 
tween these  two  determinate,  variable,  and  contingent 
terms,  is  itself"  neither  variable  nor  contingent.  It  is  uni- 
Teraal  and  necessary.  The  moment  the  conscionsness  seizes 
these  two  terms,  the  reason  seizes  their  relation,  and  by  an 
immediate  abstraction  which  needs  not  the  support  of  a 
great  nnmber  of  similar  &cts,  it  disengages  the  invariable 
and  necessary  element  of  the  &ct,  from  its  variable  and 
contingent  elements.  Make  the  attempt  to  call  the  truth 
of  this  relation  in  question.  You  can  not ;  no  human  in- 
tdligence  can  succeed  in  the  attempt.  Whence  it  follows^ 
that  tiiis  truth  is  an  universal  and  necessai^y  truth.  Rea> 
son,  then,  is  subjected  to  this  truth ;  it  is  under  an  impossir 
bifity  of  not  supposing  a  cause,  whenever  the  senses  or  the 
oonsdousnesB  reveal  any  motion,  any  phenomenon.  Now 
this  impossibility,  to  which  reason  is  subjected,  of  not 
supposing  a  cause  for  every  phenomenon  revealed  in  sense 
and  consciousness,  is  what  wo  call  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality;  not,  indeed,  in  its  actual  logical  formula,  but  in  its 
internal  primitive  energy.  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  uni- 
versal and  the  necessary  are  found  in  the  relative  and  the 
contingent,  and  may  be  perceived  in  them,  I  reply  that 
along  with  the  win  and  the  senses,  there  is  also  in  us  the 
fitculty  of  the  reason,  and  that  it  is  developed  simultane- 
ously with  the  former.* 

What  has  just  been  sud  of  the  principle  of  causality, 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  principles.  It  is  a  &ct  which 
should  not  be  forgotten,  though  it  very  often  is,  that  our 
judgments  are  all  at  first  particular  and  determinate,  and 
that  under  this  form  of  a  particular  and  determinate  judg- 

^  On  thii  delicate  point,  the  fiymuition  of  our  actual  conception  of  the 
uniTenal  and  neceosaiy  relatioD  o€  cause  and  effect,  and  in  general  on 
the  Ibnnation  of  rational  principles,  see  first  series,  VoL  I.  Course  of 
1817,  Program;  and  VoL  II.,  Course  of  1818,  Program;  and  Lectures 
IL-IV.  pp.  4t-68,  and  Lecture  XI.  p.  134.  [The  matter  here  refetred 
to  win  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Tolume^-Ta.] 
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ment, all  unUersol  and  necessary  tmtlis,  all  iinivei-a.'U  aud 
necessary  principles,  make  their  lirat  appearance.  Thus  tlie 
senses  attest  to  me  the  existence  of  a  body,  and  at  the 
instant  I  judge  that  tliia  body  is  in  space,  not  in  space  in 
general,  not  iii  pure  apace,  but  in  a  certain  space ;  it  is  a 
certain  body  v^""^  ™^ 
Bpacfl  that  reai 
the  relation  b( 
alar  space,  yve 
but  universal  j 
ceive  of  a  bodj 
can  not.  So  a 
Bciousncss  or  oi 
of  thoughts,  V 
in  a  determint 

aoD  such  aa  they  are  primitivuiy  given  us,  is  Jcteruiiiiate ; 
it  is  such  or  snoh  a  parUcular  successipn,  an  hour,  a  day,  a 
year,  etc.  But  that  which  is  not  determinato  aud  spedal, 
is  the  relation  between  this  sncoession  and  this  time.  We 
may  vary  the  two  terms ;  we  may  vary  the  succeadon,  and 
the  time  whidi  embraces  the  Bncceamoa ;  but  the  relation 
of  aucceadoD  to  time  does  not  vary  *  -Agun  it  is  in  the 
same  way  that  the  principle  of  substance  is  ^ven  m. 
When  a  phenomenon  takes  place  in  my  conscionsnesa,  it  is 
a  particular  and  determinate  phenomenon ;  and  accordingly 
I  judge,  that  under  this  partictdar  phenomenon,  there  ia  a 
being,  an  entity,  which  is  the  subject  of  it — not  a  being  in 


'"j^t,  and  it  is  in  a  certain 
1,  when  we  reflect  upon 
u*  body  and  tlus  portic- 
n  itself  is  not  particular, 
ivhen  we  attempt  to  con- 
fhatever,  we  find  that  we 
a  time.  When  our  con- 
y  succession  of  events  or 
lat  this  succession  posses 
ing  in  time  and  succes- 


*  [For  inimtTBtion :  mppoae  «  hundred  rerolulioiu  oT  » wbMl  in  a 
bandred  minnteH.  Tod  cut  then  vary  On  Iwo  lenni  (one  faundrad 
reToluliODB,  and  one  hundred  minaUe)  in  007  w^  jou  pleaBa;  bt 
example,  vstying  the  aeamd  term,  jou  can  suppose  the  hundred  rev* 
olutJODS  to  take  place  in  fine  or  fm  or  >  tJunuand  minuteei  or,  *«■ 
Tj'mg  the  firit  term,  you  c*a  mippoee  five  reTolntions,  or  ten,  or  a 
thouaand,  made  in  the  buudred  minutes;  or,  TUTing  toM  tenns,  yon 
can  suppose  aix^  rerdntioni  in  lix^  aeconda,  eto. ;  but  the  rafaKm  at 
n  to  tint,  to  noM  time,  is  sot  raiiaUe.— 1^1 
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t  and  genenU,  bnt  wtnal  sad  detfinniiute,  to 
wHiinjself,'  All  our  primitiTejadgmenta  are  personal  and 
dfltemiiimte,  and  yet  under  the  depths  of  tttege  personal 
and  determinate  judgments,  there  an  tlready  relations, 
tnrtlu,  principles,  whidi  are  not  personal  and  determinate, 
ddnnf^  they  do  determine  and  indiTidaatize  themselves 
in  the  determination  and  IndiTidnality  of  their  terms. 

8ndi  is  the  first  fhnn  of  the  tmths  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  Take,  for  example,  two  objects,  and  two  more 
objects.  Here  all  is  determinate ;  the  quantities  to  be 
added  are  ooncrete,  not  disorete.  Ton  jadge  that  these 
two,  and  these  two  objects,  make  fonr  objects.  Now,  what 
is  to  be  noted  in  this  jndgment  f  Here  again,  as  before, 
every  tlung  is  contingent  and  variable,  except  the  relation. 
Yon  ean  vary  the  objects ;  yoii  can  put  pebbles  in  the  place 
of  these  books,  or  hats  in  the  place  of  the  pebbles;  and  the 
relation  will  remain  nnchangod  and  invariable.  Still  fur- 
ther: iriiy  do  yon  jndgethat  these  two  determinate  ob- 
jects added  to  these  two  other  determinate  objects  make 
fear  determinate  objects?  Reflect.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
this  tnith,  namely,  that  two  and  two  make  fonr.  Now, 
this  truth  of  relation  is  altogether  abstract  and  independ- 
ent of  the  nature  of  the  two  ooncrete  terms,  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  u  then  the  abstract  truth  which  leads  you  to 
pronoimce  that  two  concrete  objects  added  to  two  concrete 
objects,  whether  alike  or  dissiniilar,  make  four  concrete 
objects.  Tlie  abstract  is  g^ven  in  the  concrete ;  the  inva- 
riable and  the  necessary  in  the  variable  and  contingent ; 
the  reason  in  sensation  and  oonscionsness.  The  senses  at- 
test the  existence  of  ooncrete  quantities  and  of  bodies ; 
consdousness  attests  the  preaeaco  of  a  succession  of 
thoughts  and  of  all  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  per- 
sonal identity.  But  at  tlio  same  time,  runiton  uitcrvencs 
and  pronounces  tlint  the  relations  of  c|uanlitics  in  question 
are  abstract,  nniveraal,  and  necessary.  Reason  pronounces 
that  the  rcUtion  of  body  to  apace  is  ncoessary ;  tliat  the 
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relation  between  roooearion  end  1 
tion ;  that  the  relstim  betTeen  the  j 
fonned  by  the  t  _ 
stance,  ono  and  ftenticd  whidi  ii  the  ml^Mt  ctibfam,^M^ 
necessary  relation,  tiau  in  the  birth-plaoe  ofintelHg— i^ 
the  action  of  tbe  Miuee  and  of  ^ondooaMM  b  bhaiiA 
with  that  of  tmsod.  Hie  senaCB  and  iiiiiiiiii<HMi—  f^ 
the  phenomena  external  and '  intenial,  the  wialil^  li* 
contingent ;  reason  difloorert  the  oniTeml  and  moMip^ 
truths  blended  with  the  Moidaitd  and  oontn^ent  tnili|i 
which  result  direoUy  from  the  apperception  of  the  artonjl 
or  external  phenomena ;  and  these  nniT«nal  and  naaammj 
tmths  conatitote  unirem' 


it  is  with  the  principle  of  oanmlity  as  vith  other  pmn^kB; 
never  woold  tlie  haman  mind  hav«  ocmottved  it  in  ha  n» 
versality  and  its  neceswty,  if  first  there  bad  not  been  ginB 
na  a  particular  &ot  of  caasation ;  and  this  primitive  pattio- 
ular  &ct  is  that  of  our  own  proper  and  personal  oansality, 
manifested  to  the  consdonsness  in  an  effort,  in  a  volnntarjr 
act.  But  this  does  not  suffice  of  itself  wholly  to  explain 
the  knowledge  of  external  canses,  because  then  we  should 
have  to  regard  external  causes  as  only  an  induction  from 
onr  own  causality,  that  is  to  eay,  we  should  have  to  rewdn 
the  fiutb  of  the  human  race,  its  nec«ssary  and  univeml 
faith,  into  an  absurdity,  and  that  a  transient  absurdity^ 
which  experience  exposes,  and  which  is  now-a-days  aban- 
doned. This  explanation,  then,  is  inadmissible.  It  is  ofr 
cessary,  then,  to  conceive  that  in  the  contingent  and  pa^ 
tioular  iact — ^I  ^-ill  to  move  my  arm,  and  I  move  it — there 
is  a  relation  of  the  motion  as  an  cfft-ct  to  the  volition  as  a 
cause,  which  relation,  disengaged  from  the  two  terms,  is 
seised  immediately  by  the  reason  as  a  uaiversal  and  ne- 
oeanry  tmth.  From  hence  the  principle  of  causality ;  by 
iriuoh  we  can  atUun  to  external  causes ;  because  the  prima- 
pU  is  hnader  than  the  sphere  of  consdousDeas,  and  with 
lfrin  flan  jndge  nnireraally  and  aeoesaarily  tliat  ereiy 
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whatever  it  be,  has  a  cause.  Thus  armed, 
so  to  saj,  let  a  new  phenomenon  present  itself  and  we 
refiar  it  nniversally  and  necessarily  to  a  cause ;  and  that 
eanse  not  being  ourselves,  our  consciousness  beaiing  wit- 
ness, we  do  not  any  the  less  necessarily  and  universally 
judge  that  a  cause  exists ;  we  only  judge  that  it  is  other 
than  ourselves,  that  it  is  foreign,  external ;  and  here,  once 
more,  is  the  idea  of  exteriority^  and  the  basb  of  our  con- 
viotioii  of  the  existence  of  external  causes  and  of  the 
worid ;  a  conviction  universal  and  necessary,  because  the 
principle  of  the  judgment  which  gives  us  it,  is  itself  uni- 
renal  and  necessary. 

Unquestionably,  at  the  same  time  that  we  conceive  of  ex- 
ternal causes  foreign  to  ourselves,  other  than  ourselves,  not 
intentional,  not  voluntary,  but  pure  causes,  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  principle  of  causality  affords — un- 
qnestionably  it  is  true,  that  the  child,  the  savage,  the  human 
noe  in  its  inftncy,  sometimes,  or  even  frequently,  adds  to 
this  idea  of  exteriority  and  of  cause  purely  efficient,  the 
idea  of  a  will,  of  a  personality  analogous  to  our  own.  But 
because  this  second  fiict  sometimes  accompanies  the  first,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  confound  it  with  the  first. 
In  order  to  apprehend  the  first  as  a  universal  and  necessary 
fiMSt,  this  other  &ct  need  not  be  held  universal  and  neces- 
■ary.  This  I  have  demonstrated.  To  do  so,  results  in 
errors  and  temporary  superstitions  in  place  of  the  perma- 
nent and  inviolable  truth  engendered  by  the  principle  of 
causality.  But  yet  the  &ct  of  thb  confusion  is  real ;  the 
errors  which  it  involves,  though  local  and  temporary,  are 
undeniable ;  they  must  therefore  be  explained.  And  the 
explanadon  of  them  is  very  simple.  As  the  principle  of 
causality,  though  universal  and  necessary,  is  given  us  at 
first  in  the  sequel  of  the  consciousness  of  our  own  causal- 
ity, it  retains  in  its  first  applications,  the  marks  of  its 
origin,  and  the  belief  in  the  external  world  may,  for  a 
while,  be  accompanied  with  some  assimilation,  more  or  less 
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vague,  of  external  causes  to  ourselves.  Add  here,  as  in  dl 
cases,  that  it  is  the  truth  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
error ;  for  this  arbitrary  and  superstitious  personification  of 
external  causes  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  external 
causes,  that  is  to  say,  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
causality.  Induction,  then,  misleads  the  prindple  of  caus- 
ality :  but  it  does  not  constitute  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  sound  psychology,  determined  never  to 
abandon  the  natural  conceptions  of  the  human  mind, 
gradually  ascends  to  their  true  ori^ ;  while  the  systemsCio 
psychology  of  Locke,  plunging  into  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  and  principles,  before  having  deter- 
mined with  precision  the  characters  with  which  they  are 
actually  marked ;  and  not  admitting  any  other  origin  than 
sensation  or  reflection,  thinks  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
idea  of  cause  in  sensation,  in  the  simple  spectacle  of  the 
external  worid ;  then  forced  to  abandon  this  insuflldent 
origin,  it  goes  from  sensation  to  reflection.  But  this  new 
origin,  which  can  indeed  ^ve  us  the  idea  of  a  voluntary 
and  personal  cause,  can  give  us  nothing  but  that  idea,  and 
not  the  principle  of  causality ;  and  of  course  it  can  not  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  external  purely  efiicient  causes.  li^ 
however,  we  determine  to  rest  in  this  narrow  and  insufil- 
cient  origin,  to  what  consequences  are  we  driven  ?  We 
are  obliged  to  confound  two  things:  the  necessary  and 
universal  result — ^that  we  conceive  of  causes  external  to 
ourselves,  with  another  &ct  purely  accidental  and  tranm> 
tory — ^that  it  happens  to  us  sometimes  to  conceive  of  these 
causes  as  personal ;  and  thus  we  are,  indeed,  enabled  to  ex- 
plain the  knowledge  of  external  causes  by  a  simple  induc- 
tion from  our  own  proper  causality,  and  of  course  to 
explain  the  j)rinciple  of  causality  by  reflection  or  conscious- 
ness, that  is,  by  one  of  the  two  assumed  origins  of  aD 
knowledge.  But  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  concep- 
tion of  external  causes  as  personal  and  endowed  wiA 
oonsdouroess,  is  nothing  but  an  error  fi>nnd  in  the  in- 
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hgusj  of  the  human  reason,  and  not  a  law  of  the  reason, 
and  by  no  means  affords  an  explanation  of  the  legitimate 
beliel^  the  universal  and  necessary  belief  of  the  human 
race. 

In  concluding  I  should  perhaps  ask  pardon  for  the  length 
of  this  discussion ;  but  I  owed  it,  imperfect  as  it  still  is, 
both  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  metaphysician  whose  very  sagacity  and  pro- 
foundness led  him  astray  in  the  path  of  Locke.  Gifted 
with  extraordinary  psycholo^cal  insight,  M.  de  Biran  pen- 
etrated so  fiur  into  the  intimacy  of  the  fact  of  consciousness 
by  which  the  first  idea  of  cause  is  given,  that  he  scarcely 
disengaged  lumself  firom  that  &ct  and  that  idea,  and  neg- 
lected too  mudi  the  principle  of  causality ;  thus  confound- 
ing, as  Locke  had  done,  the  antecedent  of  a  principle  with 
the  principle  itself;  or  when  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
principle  of  causality,  he  explained  it  by  a  natural  induc- 
tion which  transfers  to  the  external  world  consciousness, 
the  will,  and  all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his  model; 
confounding  in  this  way  a  particular,  transient,  and  erro- 
neous application  of  the  principle  of  causality,  with  the 
principle  in  itself  the  true,  universal  and  necessary  princi- 
ple— that  is  to  say,  in  fine,  confounding  by  a  single  error, 
not  only  the  antecedent  with  the  consequent,  but  also  the 
consequent  with  the  antecedent.  The  theory  of  M.  de 
Biran  is  the  development  of  the  theory  of  Locke.  It  re- 
produces that  theory  with  more  extent  and  profoundness, 
and  exhausts  at  once  both  its  merits  and  its  defects. 


[Kon.  Brown*$  Theory  of  Coxae  and  Effect — It  will  bo  perceivod 
that  the  diaccmaoa  oooteinod  in  tho  foregoiDg  chapter,  is  a  sabstAntial 
rcAitatioD  of  the  dootrine  of  Brown  aa  exhibited  in  hia  Inqoiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  Brown  defines  tho  relation  to  bo  one  of 
**  immediate  and  invariable  antecedence  and  conscquenoe."  A  cause 
with  him  is  nothing  more  than  "  an  immediate  and  invariable  antecod* 
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ent**  This  is  onlj  another  form  of  resdring  oaoMtiOD  into 
In  criticallj  examining  firown*8  theory,  the  e|dtbeti  "  immadiale  and  tn- 
variable"  may  and  ahould  be  thrown  off  For  Brown  haa  no  rigbt  to 
pro-assume  that  the  only  diiTerence  between  causation  and  anteoedenoa 
is  a  difference  merely  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  If  the  ideas  of  ant^ 
cedenoe  and  causation  can  be  shown  to  be  estentiaOy  different ;  then  no 
addition  of  the  epithets  *'  immediate  and  inyariable"  can  change  or  ele- 
vate the  idea  of  an  antecedent  into  that  of  a  caose. — ^Tho  only  pffOfMr 
question  therefore  is,  whether  antecedence  and  causation  are  at  tlie  bot- 
tom the  same  idea. 

But  this  is  a  position  contradicted  by  consdousnees,  by  the  usage  of 
an  languages,  and  by  every  thing  to  which  the  decision  of  the  question 
can  be  referred.  The  necessity  and  universality  of  the  idea  of  canst 
prove  the  contrary  of  Brown's  position.  They  announce  in  the  notion 
of  cause  a  higher  than  a  merely  empirical  character;  thej  prove  that 
the  mind  connects  with  the  phenomena  of  experienoe  aomething  not 
given  by  experience.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  the 
mind  that  we  should  refer  thingSy  so  far  as  they  are  suoceasive  pb^ 
nomena  of  perception,  to  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
determines  the  other  in  respect  to  its'  essence  and  existence.  A 
not  merely  precedes;  it  produces  the  effect  Consequently  we  mat 
suppose  an  objective  connection — a  real  connection  out  of  our  mindi 
answering  to  the  subjective  connection,  or  to  the  concntenation  of  plio- 
nomena  in  our  minda^ 

If  now  the  question  be  aakcd,  how  Brown  came  to  confound  anteoad- 
enoe  and  causation,  the  answer  is  not  diflBcult  It  is  undoubtedly  traa 
that  the  perception  of  some  "  antecedence**  (some  change  or  suocessioo) 
is  the  occasion  and  the  necessary  condition  of  the  mind  fbrming  the 
notion  of  cause,  or  of  the  evolution  in  the  mind  of  the  principle  of  oana- 
ality;  to  wit,  that  every  phenomenon  has  a  cause.  Still  it  ia  to  be 
noted  that  the  perception  of  one  single  change  is  sufficient  for  the  devel* 
opment  of  this  universal  and  necessary  conviction.  The  moment  n 
change  is  perceived  the  principle  is  developed  and  put  in  action,  and 
with  it  the  general  notion  of  cause.  Consequently  Brown's  epitheta 
"immediately  and  invariublo**  have  no  validity  and  no  relevancy  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  or  nature  of  the  simple  idea  of  cnnsc;  but  apply  only 
to  the  Hge  of  the  principle  of  causality  in  experience— to  the  dctermina* 
tion  of  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  for  which  the  mind  necessarily  sop- 
posee  a  cause,  even  upon  the  first  perception  of  it,  and  without  any 
successive  observations  of  *'  immediate  and  invariable  antecedence.**  A 
aingle  experience  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  principle  of  causality; 
which  is  thenceforward  of  universal  and  neoetsaiy  i^lication,  bj'  tiM 
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mind,  to  all  phenomena.  But  in  the  application  of  thia  prin&ple  to 
particalar  phenomena,  the  mind  maj  err.  Several  or  manj  experienes 
maj  be  nooeeaarj,  in  order  to  determine  whtU  is  the  preciae  cause  of  a 
given  phenomenon.  And  hero  it  is  that  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
mediatenees  and  inyariableness  of  a  particalar  sequence  comes  in  as  the 
TMolt  of  experience,  as  that  which  is  phenomenal,  and  which  deter- 
miiies  OS  to  the  application  of  the  idea  of  caose  to  the  particular  ante- 
cedent in  question. 

This  distinction  Brown  has  failed  to  perceive ;  indeed,  he  seems  to 
hKf9  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  principle  of  causality ;  and  every  thing 
planaible  and  true  in  hia  analyvis  of  the  notion  of  cause  into  that  of 
"immediate  and  invariable  antecedence,"  applies  merely  to  the  ulterior 
qoMtion,  namely,  what  is  (he  particalar  cause  in  a  given  phenomenon, 
cr  to  the  application  of  the  necessary  idea  of  cause  and  the  principle  of 
oaoiality  to  partioolar  phenomena.  It  Seems,  however,  not  once  to 
have  occnrred  to  Brown,  that  without  the  previous  principle  of  causal- 
itj,  potentially  eziBtiBg  in  the  mind,  ready  to  develop  and  apply  itself 
to  ezperienoe^  then  would  be  no  ground  or  reason  why  the  mind  should 
be  eorioiis  to  observe  and  seek  this  •*  immediate  and  invariable  anteced- 
•boo;"  coosequently  |t  would  never  be  led  to  decide  upon  the  particu- 
lar oaoae  in  a  given  sequence ;  for  merely  to  see  successive  phenomena, 
it  not  the  same  thing  as  experimentally  observing  and  deciding  upon 
tha  immediate  and  invariable  connection  of  particular  phenomena. 

It  alKMild  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  *^  immediate  and  invariable** 
ttitBeedeooe  into  which  Brown  resolves  the  idea  of  Cauae^  is  not  an 
absohite  immediateness  and  invariableness — but  relative  merely  to 
human  obaervation ;  so  that  the  decisions  whidi  experience  leads  us  to 
sake  in  regard  to  the  particular  causes  of  particular  i^nomena,  how- 
ever satisfactoiy  they  mi^  be  to  the  mind,  and  however  nfe  they  may 
be  fi>r  practical  guidance  of  life,  can  never  have  the  absolute  character 
which  belongs  to  the  general  idea  of  cause,  or  rather  to  the  principle  of 
oansality.  We  perceive  a  particular  instance  of  diange,  or  of  anteced- 
ence and  oonseqnence.  The  change,  the  antecedence  and  consequence, 
Is  an  that  is  phenomenal,  all  that  appears ;  but  it  is  not  all  tiiat  we  be- 
lieve. Besides  the  antecedence  which  we  see,  there  is  something  else 
which  we  do  not  see  but  which  we  believe,  namely  a  cause.  That  there 
is  a  cause  of  that  change,  is  fbr  us,  a  necessary  and  absolute  truth. 
Whether  that  particalar  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  that  particular  con- 
•equenoe,  may  or  may  not  be  believed,  according  as  Observation  shall 
lead  us  to  decide;  but  this  belief  does  not  express  a  neoessaiy  and  ab- 
■ohite  truth  as  in  the  tint  cssc^-Tr.] 
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•— Bxamination  of  Iho  Third  Book  of  the  Essay  on  tlip  Ucderstandirg, 
mneerning  woidfl. — Credit  due  to  Locke. — Ezamlnataon  cf  tbe  fbUow- 
ingqaostJona:  1.  Do  words  derive  their  first  origin  fiotn  other  miA 
rigniflcant  of  ieoiiible  ideas  f — 3.  Is  the  signlScBtion  of  words  pnralj 
arbitrary? — 3.  Are  goneraJ  ideas  nothing  but  words  T — Of  Nominal- 
ism and  Realism. — 1.  Are  words  the  sole  cauw  of  ent)r,  and  Is  all 
sdenco  only  a  weU-constrncled  langnageT — Elxamination  of  Oie  lUrd 
Book  concluded. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  when  we  havo  done  right 
or  wrong,  when  we  have  obeyed  the  law  of  jnstice,  or  have 
brolcpn  it,  wc  judge  that  we  merit  mther  reward  or  punish- 
ment. It  is  moreover  a  &ct  that  wc  do  indeed  receive  re> 
ward  or  punishment;  1,  in  the  approbation  of  oonsdence 
or  in  the  bitterness  of  remorse  ;  2,  in  the  esteem  or  blame 
of  our  fellow-men,  who,  themsolvcs  also  moral  beings, 
judge  also  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  who  punish  and  re- 
ward according  to  the  nature  of  our  actions,  sometimes  by 
the  moral  sentence  of  their  esteem  or  blame,  sometimes  hj 
phy^cal  rewards  and  punishments,  which  positive  laws,  tbe 
legitimate  interpreters  of  the  law  of  nature,  hold  ready  for 
actions  which  ore  noble,  or  for  faults  and  crimes ;  3,  and 
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finally,  if  we  raiae  our  thonghta  beyond  this  world,  if  wo 
conoeive  of  Qod  as  wc  onght,  not  only  as  the  author  of  tlie 
physical  world,  bat  as  the  Father  of  the  moral  world,  as 
the  very  sabstanoe  of  good  and  the  moral  law,  we  can  not 
but  conceive  that  Qod  ought  also  to  hold  ready  rewards 
and  punishments  for  those  who  have  fulfiUed  or  broken  the 
law.  But  suppose  that  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
neither  justice  nor  injustice  in  itself;  suppose  there  is  no 
kw:  there  can  then  be  no  such  thing  as  merit  or  de- 
merit in  having  broken  or  obeyed  it;  there  is  no  place 
for  reward  or  punishment ;  there  is  no  ground  for  peace  of 
oomcienoe,  nor  for  the  pains  of  remorse;  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  approbation  or  the  disapprobation  of  our 
foDow-men,  for  their  esteem  or  their  contempt ;  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  punishments  inflicted  by  society  in  this  lifo, 
nor  in  the  other,  for  those  jq)poiuted  by  the  Supreme  Legis- 
hton  The  idea  of  reward  and  punishment  rests,  then,  upon 
that  of  merit  or  demerit,  which  rests  upon  that  of  law. 
Now  what  course  does  Locke  take  ?  He  deduces  the  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  moral  law,  and  all  the  rules  of 
doty,  from  the  fear  and  the  hope  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, human  or  divine;  that  is  to  say  (laying  aside 
every  other  consideration,  and  going  on  the  ground  of 
■dentiflc  method),  he  grounds  the  principle  upon  conse- 
quence ;  he  confounds,  not  as  before  the  antecedent  with 
the  consequent,  but  the  consequent  with  the  antecedent. 
And  from  whence  comes  this  confusion  ?  From  that  same 
source  of  all  the  confusion  we  have  so  many  times  signal* 
ised,  the  premature  inquiry  after  causes,  before  a  sufficient 
study  of  effects,  the  inquiry  after  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
right  and  wrong,  before  carcftiUy  collecting  the  attributes 
and  all  the  attributes  of  this  idea.  Permit  me  to  dwell  a 
moment  upon  this  important  topic. 

First,  then,  the  most  superficial  observation,  provided  it 
be  impartial,  easily  demonstrates,  that  in  the  human  mind, 
in  its  present  actual  development,  there  is  the  idea  of  right 

0* 
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and  of  wrnng,  alto^tlier  distinLt  tho  one  from  tbo  othef.  j 
It  is  a  t:nl,  iliiit  in  the  presence  of  certmn  acUans,  reason  I 
qaaJilie^  ilji'iii  as  gooil  or  bail,  just  or  unjust,  honust  or  £•■  I 
honest.  Ami  it  is  not  merelj'  in  the  select  circle  of  tha  'I 
enlightened,  that  renaon  puts  forth  thia  judgment:  there  1 
is  not  a  niLin,  icnorant  or  instructed,  dvilised  or  savaga^,  T 
provided  he  b  iral  being,  who  does  aot  I 

pass  th«  fame  ,  principle  of  causaUty  en 

and  rectitiea  ii  in  without  ccaatng  to  ei 

ist,  so  the  disi  bt  and  wrong  uia;^  be  ii 

correctly  nppli  ard  to  particular  objeota^  I 

and  may  bucor  correct  with  tim»,  i 

out  ce&sing  to  same  tiling  at  the 

torn.     It  is  an  i  of  reason,  and  hence  i| 

is   found  in   u  e  products  and  taithfid  ^ 

images  of  the  mma. — .Not  only  is  tliis  disliuclion  imiver- 
Bsl,  but  it  ia  a  necessary  conception.  In  vain  doea  the  reft- 
Bon,  after  having  once  conceived  it,  attempt  to  deny  it,  or 
to  call  in  question  its  truth.  It  can  not.  One  can  not  at 
will  regard  the  same  action  as  just  and  unjnst ;  these  two 
ideas  baffle  every  attempt  to  commote  them,  the  one  for  the 
other ;  their  objects  may  change,  but  never  th^  nature.— 
Still  further :  reason  can  not  conceive  the  distinctioa  be- 
tween right  imd  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  without  instantly 
conceiving  that  the  one  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  other 
ought  not  to  be  done.  The  conception  of  right  and  wrw^ 
instantly  gives  that  of  duty,  of  law ;  and  as  the  one  is  nniver^ 
ftal  and  necessary,  the  other  is  equally  80.  Kow  a  law 
necessary  for  the  reason  in  respect  to  action,  is,  for  A 
rational  but  free  agent,  a  simple  obligation,  bat  it  is  an  ab- 
solute obligation.  Duty  obliges  us,  though  withotat  fercing 
ua;  if  we  can  violate  it,  we  can  not  deny  it;  and  aooord- 
ingly,  even  when  the  feebleness  of  the  liberty  and  the  as- 
cendency of  passion,  make  the  action,  as  it  were,  &lafy  tfae 
law,  yet  reason,  independent,  asserts  the  violated  law  as  an 
mviolable  law,  and  imposea  It  still  with  snpreiae  aatbority 
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«|Mii  tlie  wajward  oondaiA  as  ito  impresoriptible  nile.  The 
Motiment  of  reason,  and  of  moral  obligation  which  reason 
leveals  and  imposes,  is  moral  oonscionsness,  or  conscience 
properly  so  called. 

Obs^re  distinctly,  however,  with  what  it  is  that  obligation 
has  to  do.  It  reiers  to  right  doing ;  it  bears  upon  no  other 
point,  bat  there  it  is  absolate.  It  is,  then,  independent  of 
enmy  foreign  consideration ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ftioQities  or  difBcolties  which  its  fhlfiUment  may  encounter, 
nor  with  the  consequences  it  may  entail,  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  that  is,  witii  happiness  or  misery,  that  is  again,  with 
WKf  motive  of  utility  whatever.  For  pleasure  and  pain, 
hapf^ess  and  misery,  are  nothing  but  objects  of  sensibility ; 
while  moral  good,  and  moral  obUgalion,  are  conceptions 
of  the  reason.  Utility  is  but  an  accident,  which  may,  or 
may  not  be ;  duty  is  a  princii^e. 

Now  is  not  right  doing  always  useful  to  the  agent  and 
to  others?  That  is  anoUier  question,  to  answer  which,  we 
BO  kmger  appeal  to  reason,  but  to  experience.  And  does 
experience  always  answer  in  the  affirmative  ?  Even  if  it 
does,  and  if  the  usefol  be  always  inseparable  from  the  good, 
yet  the  good  and  ^e  useful  are  none  the  less  distinct  in 
thonselves ;  and  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  utility  that  vir- 
tue becomes  obligatory,  and  that  it  obtains  universal  ven- 
€iration  and  admirati<Mi.  It  is  admired ;  therefore  it  is  not 
taken  solely  as  useful ;  for  admiration  is  not  the  expression 
of  interest.* 

^  On  (he  Moral  Phmtommion  of  Admirulum,  see  Series  L,  YoL  IL, 
Leet  XVII^  pi  314.    [rhepasBsgeraAnredtoisMfonowi: 

"Admiratkm  is  «  sentimeat  essentiallj  disinterested.  Consider 
wbelber  there  is  snj  interest  in  the  worid  thst  has  the  power  of  awak- 
ening yoor  admintlon  fiv  snj  thing,  or  ft>r  anj  person.  If  your  interest 
prompts  it,  70a  can  feign  admiration;  bat  yon  can  not  feel  it  A  tyrant 
Impending  death  maj  constrain  yon  to  seem  to  admire,  but  not  in  reality 
to  admira  Aifection  even  does  not  determine  admiration ;  while  a  trait 
of  heroism,  even  in  an  enemy,  commands  it^  and  forces  it  ftx>m  ns  in  spite 
ofooTselres.'*] 
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If  liio  good  wero  nothing  but  Lho  usol'ul,  tlic  mlminiUon 
wliicli  virluu  exc-ites  would  always  bo  iu  pioportiim  U)  iIm 
utility.  Jlut  tiuch  ia  not  tbe  fact.  Tli«  most  useful  viitiiotu 
act  C1U  never  be  go  much  bo  as  many  natuval  plienomenn, 
whioli  every  where  diffuse  aiid  maintain  liie.  But  who 
«ver  «xp<mencea  for  the  sun,  witli  its  ioflueace  eo  benfifi- 
oent,  the  sentiment  of  admiration  and  respect  which  the 
most  unproductive  act  of  virtue  inspires?  It  ia  beouuo 
tbe  Bun  is  nothing  hut  useful;  while  tbe  virtuous  aot, 
whether  useAil  or  not,  is  the  Iblfilbaent  of  a  law  to  which 
the  &gent,  whom  we  denominate  virtuous  and  whom  we 
admire,  is  voluntarily  confonncd.  We  may  derive  advan- 
tage &OIU  ou  action  without  ndmiring  it,  as  wo  may  admire 
it  without  deriving  advantage  from  it.  The  foundation  of 
admiration,  then,  is  not  the  utiUty  which  the  admired  ob 
ject  procures  to  others;  still  less  is  it  the  utility  of  the 
action  to  him  who  performs  it.  The  virtnons  action  would 
otherwise  be  nothing  hut  a  lucky  calculation ;  we  might 
indeed  congratulate  the  author,  but  we  should  not  be 
tempted  to  admire  bim.  Mankind  demanda  of  its  heroes 
some  other  merit  than  that  of  a  si^atuous  merchant ;  and 
&T  from  the  utility  of  the  agent  and  his  personal  interest 
being  the  ground  and  the  measure  of  admiration,  it  is  a 
&ct  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  phenomenon  of  ad- 
miration diminishes  or  increases  in  proportion  to  the  sacn- 
fices  which  the  virtuous  action  costs.*    But  if  you  want  » 

*  Oa  SiKTiJke,  at  the  GrottBd  a7\d  Meamre  ef  Approbation,  mo  Bnita 
I.,  Vol  IT.,  Lecture  XT.,  p.  110. 

[The  paa«age  here  reTerred  to  is  in  Cousin's  Ltetura  on  Ihi  SMcrji  ^ 
Morai  Philoacphy  in  lh«  EigUee»&  Century,  aad  iu  the  volnine  devoted 
to  tbe  critical  MOonDt  oT  tb«  Soottiih  School.  Lecture  XT.  ii  tmkai  up 
with  tbe  moral  oud  political  theorjr  of  HutcbMOD,  whom.  Oounn  ri^fhtl; 
colla  the  true  founder  c^  the  Scettlah  School  Tbe  theory  of  Hatchesc 
ou  virtue  is:  1,  that  tbe  principle  of  vinue  is  bmieTolenoe;  2,  that  the 
conetituent  quality  of  tt  virtuous  action  ia,  that  it  serves  thspubUogood 
Id  regard  to  the  first  paiat,  Cousin  ahowe  Ihst  thia  theory  nsta  indead 
on  ft  roal  Ihct,  boaovoleuoe  as  a  natural  and  diaintoreated  setttiiBsatj  bvt 
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nuuiifett  proof  that  viiine  is  not  foandcd  upon  tho  personal 
interest  of  him  who  practices  it,  take  the  example  I  have 
given  on  another  occasion,  of  a  generqus  man  whose  virtue 

that  It  oompts  this  Am^  bj  ezaggerating  it,  and  bj  recognizmg  no  other 
virtue  than  beoevolenoe.  Whereas,  there  are  many  other  virtues  which 
wa  not  by  anj  aaalyBis  be  retolved  into  benerolenoe ;  and  ooDseqnentlj 
beoevolenoe  ia  not  the  wde  principle  of  yirtae.  Next,  as  to  the  con- 
atUneiit  qiEuUitj  of  «  virtuous  action,  Oonsin  shows  that  tiie  theory  of 
Hutciieaon  on  this  point  fltUs  to  the  groand  along  with  his  theory  on  the 
tat  point;  as  benevolenoe  is  not  the  sole  oliject  of  moral  approbation, 
sod  the  sole  fiKindation  of  virtue^  so  the  e«enoe  of  a  virtuous  sotion  can 
Mi  ooDsist  in  its  property  of  subserving  the  general  welfare. 

But  the  partieular  panage  to  which  refinenoe  is  made  above  is  a 
sriticism  on  a  statement  of  Hutcheeon  as  to  what  the  perfection  of  vir- 
tas  onnsiits  in,  to  the  effect  that  a  virtuous  action  is  the  product  of  two 
tatoi%  the  benevolenoe  and  the  ability  of  the  agent ;  and  consequently 
that  the  moial  importance  of  an  action  is  in  a  raUo  compounded  of  tho 
two  jfiutofs: 

'*0n  which,**  continues  Cousin,  "I  propound  for  Hutcheson  the  ftl- 
knrittg  problem: 

"  Two  men  have  given  to  an  unfortunate  person  the  same  sum  oC 
BMMj;  they  have  the  same  fortune  and  the  same  benevolence:  What 
is  the  comparativo  valuation  of  the  moral  importance  of  these  two 
setkMisr 

It  is  evident  by  the  terms  of  the  calculation  before  laid  down,  that  the 
moral  importance  of  the  two  actions  is  mathematically  the  same. 

Nothing  more  certain,  it  seems,  yet  nothing  more  false. 

In  (act  the  caleulation  has  forgotten  one  small  item,  to  wit,  the  greater 
or  less  sacrifloe  made  by  one  or  the  other  agent  Both  were  equally  rich 
and  equally  benevolent;  but  the  first  man,  young  and  handsome,  had 
Intended  to  use  that  sum  of  money  in  gratifying  certain  refined*  and 
oharming  tastes  which  he  has  not  renounced  without  regret;  the  other 
■lan,  while  equally  benevolent  and  equally  generous^  had  not  at  that 
time  the  least  use  for  the  sum ;  he  hss  given  it  with  the  same  heart, 
bnt  with  (kr  less  sacrifice,  while  the  former,  without  feeiing  a  more 
lively  sentiment  of  benevolenoe,  has  had  to  put  a  much  greater  foroe 
upon  himsel£  This  greater  or  less  soUmenial,  this  sacrifloe  more  or  less 
painfUl,  does  it  go  for  nothing,  0  ye  mathemaUciana,  in  the  moral 
diaracter  of  the  action!  You  consider  nothing  but  the  product,  and 
you  say:  for  society  and  the  human  race,  the  action  is  on  both  sides  the 
same.    Ton  are  also  good  cnongii  to  make  account  of  the  internal  son- 
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proTea  his  rnio  MaWtrf  lUrtl^f^ 

to  prevent  sU  idalttX  WiWdtlMiti  Mfpati  U 

fices  his  life  for  tite-WBh, ■»*«  Jh»:<«pW-*iS-1Wlbli^#> 

the  flower  of  his  ige^  fiir  tiif  «mim  of  joi<ijy^"^Hw«i.  MMgfi 

is  no  future,  no  d|^M.J(Hr•drMtt^U  lai|iC4^ 

and  of  coarse  no«idBdttiaBil»iie|ift)MiilflaMRMb  ijlfc 

ttm«Bt(tfb«iieT(dmwt^>"*blif**«l"R*"«  II«I^«*MmM 
nd  the  Toioa  of  Mr  kMta  .HW%«W-*yirfw— l1^1W*lB»lfc 

■pite  of  700T  wiwrii^  «iMHw»<f  ■■!  nw  laiwiiiiiiiwaMinHi 

otliM-,  bMMM  It  bMMM wn.  It  >■■■■» idit'MtwMWin'milil, 
bat  it  hu  oort  mowatok  «UiaaM^'flMlkMaaMr«iift%iMil 
roQ  hav«  aegleetod,' Ml  «Ulk,  MiWi*MW»)BV  •<■■*■«  *M||« 
ftallttlel  •'     ■    .I'-        '■■~:-^^^     ,■■■•»  ^<>  ■i^.-^iJiMi' 

Thaa,  two  >eHoM  |WMJrah»p»>mViw>Wiil  iiW  Wnwim 


to  the  KTMter  or  Icm  MMriBes  or  eObrt  wUdi  tbay  harc  ooMi  the  feat 
u  certain;  here  ia  another  wbicti  ia  not  len  ao,  and  which  dlatnriN  ttia 
arithmetlo  of  Hntcheeon  atill  mote. 

A  man  with  a  certain  ability  and  ■  oertain  beaevoleaGe  doea  •  oaatafat 
amoiutt  of  good ;  another,  with  the  aame  abilitj  and  a  httle  Isaa  benar- 
oleoce,  doaa  a  kaa  amoant  of  good,  bat  with  incomparablj  mora  aArt, 
whether  becaoae  he  la  naturatly  leaa  geoerotiaj  nacb  aa  be  loajr  wlah  to 
be  eqaallr  ao,  or  whether  because  he  bod  been  planning  an  altogatbcr 
differeot  emplormsnt  at  hia  money,  more  agfeeabla  to  bia  heart :  iriiat 
i«  the  ralafiTB  valae  of  the  two  actions  T  To  the  eyea  of  HiitchaaoB^ 
arithmetic  that  baa  the  moat  which  oontaint  the  graater  amoant  of 
good  dona  to  otben.  To  the  eree  of  Qod  and  of  oonaoieiiGe,  the  ooii> 
trary  ia  erideot:  the  moat  Tirtoona  petaon  la  not  be  who  baa  gJTea  tha 
moat,  but  be  who  hea  given  with  the  moat  derotioii,  the  moat  aamOaab 

Suppoaa  that  a  man  doM  to  other  men  immenae  good,  from  tba  orer* 
flowing  of  a  genenma  diapoaition,  without  anjr  asorifioa,  without  faarlog 
to  Etniggle  agalnat  anj  temptation,  againat  aoy  deefre  lea  noble  aad 
leaa  pure:  thia  wonderflil  being  ia  an  angd  upon  earth,  bnthalaBOt 
a  Tirtoona  man.  He  has  recoiTed  from  heaven  magnifloent  Mdew- 
menta;  but  be  baa  not  added  to  Ihem  this  apedal  p-wmaripn  wUA  ta 
not  an  endowment,  but  which  muat  be  aoquired  by  the  aweat  of  bia 
bee,  to  wit,  virtue. 

SacriSce,  atniggle  with  one^  aelC  iathetefora  not  oolj  a  new  elemant 
which  ought  to  be  introdnoad  among  tba  legitimate  data  of  the  problaB 
repealing tte  Motd  impoftaBM of  aotiaH;  it  la  tha  flral  of  all  thaM 
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nan,  if  Tirtne  b  nothing  but  ntilitf,  is  a  fool,  and  mankind 
who  admire  him  are  delirions.  This  deliriom  is  neverthe- 
leas  a  &ct,  an  mideniable  fitct.  It  demonstrates,  then,  nn- 
aoflwerably,  that  in  the  hmnan  mind,  such  as  it  has  pleased 
ita  author  to  make  it,  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  is  one  thing,  and  the  idea  of  utility,  of  pleasure, 
and  pain,  of  happiness  and  misery,  is  another  thing.* 

drtl^  il  is  the  ftmduMotel  and  eMential  elaoient  whkfa  meMorei^  and 
•iBostl^itadfaloiioooBStatiites  moral  importaooe.  This  moral  import- 
aiioe  is  not  therefore,  as  Hutdieeon  pretends,  in  the  amount  of  good 
donei  and  in  a  ratio  oompoonded  of  the  agent's  benerolence  and  ability. 
hk  flict,  the  ability  of  an  agent,  his  talents,  his  fortune  even,  do  not 
belong  to  him:  thej  are  almost  never  his  own  achievement;  they  eon- 
ftr  theNA>re  no  merit  which  is  properlj  his  own.  His  benevolenoe  is 
iHll  less  bis  own:  it  is  instinctive  and  invohmtarj;  its  liveUnees  is  a 
fDioe  of  natere^  and  its  feebleness  is  a  defect  rather  than  a  vice.  From 
wheDce  it  follows  that  if  there  were  no  other  factors  in  goodness,  then 
goodness  is  a  resnlt  in  which  the  will  has  no  part,  and  consequently  the 
act  which  produces  it  is  vrithout  merit,  that  is  to  say,  at  bottom  there 
ii  no  virtue,  bat  a  certain  amount  of  advaniage^  which  the  public  re- 
osives  with  great  pleasure,  but  without  owing  to  their  a&thor  any 
sentiment  wliiefa  raemblea  moral  i^robation,  esteem  and  admiration.'' 
— Ta.] 

^  JSshry  qf  Modem  FkiloBopky,  Lecture  YIIL,  p.  197,  and  First 
Series,  Vol  I.  Course  of  ISII,  Lecture  XVm.,  p.  313,  and  Yd.  IL, 
Lecture  XXIIL,  p.  366, — [The  first  reference  is  to  a  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  Bplcurus  concerning  virtue.  The  argument  there  given  goes^ 
however,  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  fitture  lifei  To  the  ar- 
gument as  here  given,  it  might  be  objected  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
ftiture  liib,  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  on  the  scaflbld  Ibr  the  cause 
of  truth  may  make  a  very  prudent  calcnkition  ibr  his  best  interest 
Cousin's  answer  to  this  objectton  may  be  found  in  the  passage  included 
in  the  second  reference ;  where  he  says  that;  if  the  hopes  of  another  life 
be  admitted  as  the  motive  for  the  self-sacrifioe  in  the  case  supposed,  that 
involves  the  admission  also  df  the  idea  of  merit  and  demerit  as  the  found- 
ation of  those  hopes,  and  consequently  of  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  obligation,  in  short,  of  virtue  as  something  diflisrent  in  essence  from 
ntOity,  as  something  absolute,  that  is  to  say,  in  fine,  involves  the  sub- 
version of  the  utilitarian  theory.  This  is  sufllcient  answer,  if  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  ftiture  life  necessarily  imply  a  moral  government. 
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And  in  thisi  wo  are  not  sensitive  beings  who  aspiro  ailer 
happiooss,  nor  sympathetic  beings  who  desire  it  for  our 
fellow-creatures ;  we  are  rational  and  moral  beings,  who 
pass  such  a  judgment  in  respect  to  others,  as  well  as  in  re- 
Sjpect  to  ourselves ;  and  when  Bicts  do  not  accord  with  our 
judgments,  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  reverse  our  judg- 
ments ;  we  maint>ain  them  invincibly,  ia  spite  of  all  fiicts 
at  variance  with  them.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  merit  and 
demerit  is  for  the  reason  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
moral  law  fulfilled  or  violated.* 

Wherever  virtue  and  vice  receive  their  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, there,  in  our  conceptions,  is  a  state  of  moral  order ; 
and  where  vice  and  virtue  are  without  punishment  and  re- 
ward, or  where  they  are  equally  treated,  there,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  state  of  disorder.  Rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  different,  according  to  the  cases  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  determine  and  classify  with  perfect  pre- 
cision. When  vicious  actions  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  person  who  commits  them,  we  do  not  impose 
upon  them  any  other  punishment  than  blame  or  disesteem. 
Wo  punish  them  by  opinion.  When  they  exceed  that 
q>here,  and  affect  the  rights  of  others,  then  they  fall  under 
positive  laws,  and  those  laws  penal.    These  two  sorts  of 

*  [^  Not  onlj  do  we  unceasinglj  aspire  after  hi^pmesBy  as  Bonsitiye 
beinga,  but  when  we  have  done  right,  we  jndge^  as  intelligent  and 
moral  beings,  that  we  are  worthy  of  hi^pinee&  This  is  the  neoesaaiy 
principle  of  m^t  and  demerit — the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  oar 
Ideas  of  reward  and  punishment — a  principle  porpetuallj  confounded 
either  with  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  with  the  moral  law. 

**  Hence  the  qneetion  of  the  sbvereign  goo&swnmtan  honmn — never 
yet  solTod.  A  single  solution  has  been  sought  for  a  complex  question, 
from  not  oomprehending  the  two  principles  capable  of  solving  it  The 
Epicurean  solution :  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  happiness.  The  Stoic 
solution:  flilfillment  of  the  moral  law. 

"  The  true  solution  is  in  the  connection  and  harmonj  of  virtue,  and 
bappinees  as  merited  bj  it ;  for  the  two  pr'mciples  are  not  equivalent ; 
virtue  is  the  antecedent  It  is  not  alone  the  sole  and  sovereign  good ; 
bot  it  is  the  chief  good."    FraqmtM  FkUoaophittM.-^TR.]' 
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pnniafament,  moial  MoA  nuterUl,  hare  tfarosgli  all  tbne  ^d 
every  where  been  Inflieted  upon  Tidom  agenta.  Widnot 
any  donbt  it  is  nsefnl  to  aoat/tj  to  infliot  diagnoe  upas  Ae 
violator  of  moral  <vder;  ^dumt  donbt  itii  neAd  to  ao^ 
ety  to  paniah  eflbctnally  the  fadindiwl  vho  ifUnkM  As 
fonndatioDB  of  bo<M  ordte'.  Itm  eonaderatkn  t^  vlSSty 
is  real;  it  isirdgb^;  but  Inythat  itianot  theonljoiu^ 
it  IB  not  the  first,  it »  onlf  aoonaorj,  and  that.tho  tmnwwft. 
«te  basis  ofaU  penalty  ia  the  idea  of  the  eawntial  merit  aod 
demerit  of  actlona,  the  general  Idea  of  order,  utiah  in^w- 
riously  demands  that  the  merit  and  demerit  t^  aotka% 
which  is  a  law  of  reaaon  and  oforder,ahoaldberealIaadfai 
a  society  that  pretends  to  be.  ratioBal  and  irell  ordered. 
On  tiiiB  ground,  and  on  this  groond  alone,  of  reaB^g  iUa 
law  of  reason  and  of  6rder,  the  two  powera  of  Booielj,  fifiik 
ioa  and  government,  appear  fiuthfhl  to  thmr  primary  law. 
Then  comes  up  utility,  the  immediate  utility  of  repressing 
evil,  and  the  indirect  utility  of  preventing  it,  by  example, 
that  is,  by  fear.  But  this  consideraljon  of  the  ntility  of 
punishment  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  it.  Suppose,  in  taxst, 
that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself  and  'conse- 
quently neither  essential  merit  or  demerit ;  by  what  ri^t, 
then,  I  ask,  do  you  disgrace  a  man,  or  make  him  ascend 
the  scaffold,  or  put  him  in  irons  for  life,  for  the  mere  ad- 
vantage of  others,  when  the  action  of  the  man  is  ndther 
good  nor  bad,  and  merits  itself  neither  blame,  nor  punish- 
ment? Suppose  that  it  is  not  absolutely  right,  jnst  in 
itself^  to  blame  this  man  or  to  punish  him,  then  the  jnstjoe 
of  iufiimy  and  of  glory,  and  of  every  apedee  of  reward  and 
punishment  are  at  an  end.  Still  further,  I  maintain  that 
if  punishment  has  no  other  ground  than  utility,  then  even 
its  utility  is  destroyed ;  for  in  order  that  a  pnnishment  may 
be  useful,  it  is  requisite:  1,  that  he  upon  whom  it  is  in- 
flicted, endowed  as  he  is  viih  the  principle  of  merit  and 
demerit,  should  regard  himself  as  justly  punished,  and 
accept  bis  pnnidunent  with  a  auitaUe  disposition ;  2,  that 
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the  tpectalora,  equilly  endowed  with  the  principle  of  merit 
and  demerit,  should  regard  the  cal{Hrit  as  justly  punished 
aooording  to  the  measure  of  his  crime,  and  should  apply  to 
themaelTCS  by  anticipation  the  same  justice  in  case  of  crime, 
and  should  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  social  order  by 
the  Tiew  of  its  legitimate  penalties.  Hence  arises  the  util 
ity  of  examples  of  punishment  whether  moral  or  physical—^ 
But  take  away  its  foundation  in  justice,  and  you  destroy 
the  utility  of  puniidmient ;  you  excite  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence, instead  of  awakening  penitence  in  the  yictim,  or 
teaching  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  public.  Tou  array  cour- 
age, sympathy,  every  thing  noble  and  elevated  in  human 
nature,  on  the  side  of  the  victim;  you  excite  all  energetio 
spiritB  agunst  society  and  its  artificial  laws.  Thus  the 
utility  of  punidmient  is  itself  grounded  in  its  justice,  in- 
stead of  its  justice  being  grounded  m  its  utiUty.  Punish- 
ment 18  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  not  its  foundation. 
The  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  grounded  only  cm  itself  on 
reason  which  reveals  it.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  idea  of 
merit  and  demerit,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  idea  of 
reward  and  punishment ;  and  this  latter  idea  is  to  the  two 
former,  but  especially  to  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  in 
the  relation  of  the  consequence  to  its  principle.* 

«  See  l^nt  Series,  piffticiilariyyoL  XL,  Part  ni^LectrVlI,  p.  818; 
I^ect  XXL  and  XXIL,  p.  841.  See  also  tmuOatioa  of  Plato,  Yol  lU. 
flfgoment  of  the  QorgiaB.  [We  tranalate  the  paange  which  relatee  moat 
dii^cUy  to  thia  aobfeot;  it  will  be  read  with  intereat: 

"  PobliciatB  atfll  seek  ftr  the  foundation  of  penaHj.  Some,  who  regard 
themaelyea  as  enlightened  pcOitioiana,  find  in  it  the  nt0it7  of  punishment 
for  thoae  who  witness  it,  who  are  deterred  from  crime  bj  its  threatenings, 
and  tta  prerentiTe  efficacy.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  effects  of  punish- 
ment, but  not  its  foandation.— Others,  thitnigfa  affectation  of  greater 
hnmanitjr,  wlah  to  consider  the  legitimacj  of  pnnishment  as  grounded 
whollj  on  its  utilitjr  to  him  who  endures  it,  hy  its  correctiTe  efficacy. 
This,  again,  is  certainly  one  of  the  possible  effects  of  punishment,  but  not 
its  foundation;  for  in  order  that  the  punishment  bo  correctiTe,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  as  Just  We  are  therefore 
always  compelled  to  return  to  the  idea  of  justioe.    Justice  is  the  true 
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This  relation  wMoh  embrMM  «1I  mwil  otHxK,  nMrti 
inviolably,  even  vbea  we  pMi  beyond  the  wpbten  of  tUi 
life  and  of  hamaaaQcietyi  to  tint (rf'nligiaa  aad  of  avmU 
where  God  reigns  Hnpreme,  irinre  deetbiy  fptrm  plww  to 
the  pnre  action  of  Proridsnee,  vhere  &at  and  riglit  m 
Uie  some  thing.  Hie  ide*  of  mertt  md  deDMiit,  triiiifiini. 
red  08  it  were  beyond  tUk  wotld,'  b  the  buia  of  the  ooa- 
oeption  of  pnniahnuota  and  mwarda  in  the  Ibtnre  life.  It 
is  not  in  the  c^nioe  <^  *  bdng  HDperior  to  na  bi  powec^ 
that  we  rest  the  l^itimaey  of  the  retribatiaiia  of  another 
life.  Take  away  the  jwttoe  of  Ood,  and.  hia  power,  abao- 
Inte  as  it  is,  would  bo  longer  appokr  tone  a  T^ft^-t 
foundation  for  rewarda  and  punidnnentai  lUe  away  hia 
justice,  and  what  remuna  ?  A  goremment,  bnt  no  lav ; 
and  instead  of  the  snUime-rmliiation  of  the  idea  of  nurit 
and  demerit,  the  fbtnre  life  is  nothing  but  tho  threat  of  a 
superior  force  against  a  feeble  being,  tated  to  anstiun  the 
pait  of  a  sufferer  and  a  victjin. — ^In  heaven,  then,  as  upon 

fcaudatioii  of  pauUhment;  poisoQ«l  aai  social  xOiMj  is  onlj  s  ooose- 
quence.  It  <8  an  undeniable  &ct,  that  niter  everj  wrong  act,  tlis  uigutt 
nuui  thinks,  and  am  not  but  think,  that  he  is  iD-deaerrinft,  that  is,  is 
wortbj  oT  puDishmcnt.  In  the  intolli^nce^  the  idoa  of  punlshmont  cor- 
rcflponds  to  thatofinjostice;  aad  wheo  the  inJoMicebu  been  eommitled 
in  the  social  sphere,  the  punishmeDt  ought  to  be  inflicted  b^  sodetj. 
Society  can  do  it  0DI7  becaoae  it  ooght  The  right  here  bai  no  other 
Bounw  than  the  duty  to  inflict — dntj  the  most  strict,  the  moat  erideot 
and  tho  moat  Bocred — without  which  this  pralended  right  vould  be 
nothing  but  that  of  force,  that  is  to  akj  an  atrocnoos  iojuMice,  even 
though  it  be  to  the  mDraJ  adractage  (^  him  who  received  it,  and  a  nlii- 
taiy  spectacle  fbr  the  people;  which  in  Gtct  could  not  then  be  the  case, 
fiir  the  poniahment  would  then  Sad  no  sjinpattaj,  no  echo^  n^lber  in  tba 
public  oonsdenco,  nor  in  that  of  the  individual  puniibed.  Punishment 
is  not  just  becauee  it  is  uscrul,  as  a  preventiTQ  or  a  correctiTC  j  but  it  is 
neeliil  in  either  or  both  those  ways,  because  it  i*  just  Tliis  theory  of 
■puoisliment,  by  demonstratiDg  the  liUseneas,  tlio  incomplete  and  erdu- 
«ive  dianicter  of  tho  two  theinies  which  divide  pQbiidsts,  comjdelM  and 
explains  Ihom,  and  gives  to  both  a  center  and  legitinutebisib"  Goilsio^ 
fUito,  ToL  lU,  p.  161-lW.— Ta.] 
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the  esith,  in  heayen  mach  more  thaa  npon  the  eailh,  the 
SMiction  of  law  is  not  the  foundation  of  it ;  reward  and 
panishmcnt  are  deduced  from  merit  and  demerit,  from 
right  and  wrong ;  the  former  do  not  constitute  the  latter. 
Let  us  now  apply  to  this  subject  the  distinctions  we  have 
before  established*  We  have  distingui^ed  the  lo^cal  or- 
der of  ideas  from  the  order  of  their  aoquisition.  In  the. 
first  case,  one  idea  is  the  lo^cal  condition  of  another  when 
it  explains  the  other ;  in  the  second  case,  one  idea  is  the 
chronological  condition  of  another,  when  it  arises  in  the 
hmnan  mind  before  the  other.  Now  I  say  in  riespect  to 
the  question  before  us,  that  the  idea  of  justice,  the  idea  of 
the  moral  law  obeyed  or  broken,  is:  1,  the  logical  condi- 
tion of  the  idea  of  merit  or  demerit,  which  without  it  is 
ineomprehenaUe  and  inadmissible ;  2,  the  antecedent,  the 
ehronological  condition  of  the  acquisition  of  the  idea  of 
inerit  and  demerit,  which  certainly  never  would  have 
arisen  in  the  mind,  if  previously  it  had  not  received  the 
idea  of  justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil.  Now,  Locke,  after  having  frequently  confounded, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  logical  condition  of  an  idea  with  its 
ehronological  condition,  confounds  at  once  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  both  the  logical  and  chronological  condition 
of  an  idea  ^rith  the  idea  itself  and  even  with  a  conse- 
quence of  that  idea ;  for  the  idea  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment is  only  a  consequence  of  the  idea  of  merit  and  demerit, 
which  in  its  turn  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  idea  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  the  supreme  principle,  beyond  which 
it  is  impossible  to  ascend.  Locke  reverses  this  order. 
TliUB,. instead  of  laying  down  first  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong,  then  that  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  then  that  of 
reward  and  punishment,  it  is  the  reward  and  punishment, 
that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  that  result  from 
right  and  wrong,  which,  acconling  to  Locke,  is  the  found- 
ation of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  moral  rectitude 
of  actions. 
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B.H.Ch«XXyiIL§6:''Good  and  evil,  whirthbMB 
shown,  B.  n.  Ch.  XX.  §  2,  and  Ch  JLXL  §  43,  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  oocasiona,  or  proonrea 
pleasure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  eril,  then,  is  onlj 
the  conformity  or  disagreement  of  our  Yoluntarj  aotiona  to 
some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  ns  by  the  will 
and  power  of  the  law-maker;  which  good  anderil,  ptoasora 
or  pain,  attending  our  observance  or  breadi  of  the  law,  by 
the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  ii  what  we  call  reward  and 
punishment." 

Locke  then  distinguishes  three  laws  or  mlea,  namdy, 
the  divine  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the  law  of  ojnnion,  or 
reputation. 

JJnd.  §  7 :  ^^  By  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  first  of 
these,  men  judge  whether  their  actions  are  sins  or  duties; 
by  the  second,  whether  they  be  criminal  or  innooent;  and 
by  the  third,  whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices." 

Ibid.  §  8 :  ^^  Divine  law  the  meaettre  qf  ein  atui  duiff* 
First,  the  divine  law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law  which  God 
has  set  to  the  actions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to 
them  by  the  light  of  nature  or  the  voice  of  revelatioD. 
That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  govern 
themselves,  I  think  there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to  deny. 
He  has  a  right  to  do  it ;  we  are  his  creatures:  he  has  good- 
ness and  wisdom  to  direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is  best ; 
and  he  has  power  to  enforce  it  by  revrards  and  punish- 
ments, of  infinite  weight  and  duration  in  another  life ;  for 
nobody  can  take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only  true 
touchstone  of  moral  rectitude,  and  by  comparing  them  to 
this  law,  it  is  that  men  judge  of  the  most  considerable 
moral  good  or  evil  of  their  actions ;  that  is,  whether  aa 
sins  or  duties,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happiness  or 
misery,  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty." 

Here,  then,  the  punishments  and  rewards  of  a  future  life 
are  declared  the  sole  touchstone,  the  sole  measure  of  the 
rectitude  of  our  actions.    But  suppose  that  the  law  which 
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CkMl  hae  gnren  ns  were  not  just  in  itself  independently  of 
the  reward!  and  punishments  attached  to  it :  the  act  which 
obeys  or  violates  it  wonld  then  be  neither  good  nor  bad  in 
itself;  and  the  divine  will  would  then  be  seen  in  the 
strange  aspect  of  attaching  to  a  law  indifferent  in  itself 
and  in  its  iblfiUment  or  violation,  rewards  the  most  alluring, 
and  pnnishments  the  most  dreadful  These  jnomises  and 
these  threatenings,  moreover,  b^g  addressed  merely  to 
the  sensibility,  which  is  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  not  to  the  reason  or  conscience,  might  excite  in  us  fear 
or  hope,  but  never  the  emotion  of  reverence,  nor  the  senti- 
ment of  duty.  And  it  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  as  Locke  has, 
that  God  has  the  right  to  do  so,  to  establish,  namely,  such 
« law,  though  it  is  in  itself  indifferent,  because  we  are  his 
creatures ;  for  that  is  without  meaning,  unless  it  be  that  he 
is  the  most  powerful  and  we  the  weakest,  and  that  would 
be  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  strongest.  In  general  this 
theory  tends  to  make  God  an  arbitrary  king,  to  substitute 
the  Divine  Will  and  Power  in  place  of  Divine  Reason  and 
Wisdom.  It  is  a  doctrine  concerning  God  for  the  seises, 
and  not  for  the  reason ;  made  for  slaves  and  brutes,  not 
for  intelligent  and  free  beings.* 

*  [III  his  IntfodoodoQ  to  Plato*!  BiUhypkron^  Goosiii  has  the  fidlow- 
iBg  remaikB  upon  the  Dirine  GoTemment: 

*'  God  being  soodneaiy  or  rectitude  itself  the  Tery  sabetanoe  of  moral 
order,  it  ioUowathat  all  moral  tmtha  refer  to  him,  at  radii  to  a  center,  as 
modificationa  to  the  subject  which  ia  the  groond  of  their  existence  and 
which  thej  manilbst  So  far  therefore  from  being  in  contradiction, 
morali^  and  religion  are  intimateij  connected  with  each  other,  both  in 
the  nni^  of  their  real  prindple  and  in  that  of  the  human  mind  which 
■nrahaneouslj  forma  the  conception  of  them.  But  when  Anthropomor- 
phiam,  degrading  thedogxto  the  dramai  makes  of  the  Btemal  a  God  for 
the  theater,  tyrannical  and  paswonate,  who  from  the  height  of  his  om- 
nipotence arbitrarilj  decidee  what  ia  right  and  what  ia  wrongs  it  ia  then 
that  philoaophioal  critioiam  maj  and  ooght,  in  the  interert  of  moral 
truths,  to  take  aathori^  from  the  Immediate  obligatkm  which  charac- 
terisea  them,  to  establish  them  upon  their  own  basia»  independently  of 
ereiy  foreign  ctrcnmstance,  independentlj  even  of  their  rdation  to  their 
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Ibid.  §  9:  ^*  Oimi  km  the  measure  of  crime9  and  itmo- 
cence.  Secondly^  the  oivil  law,  the  rale  set  by  the  commoB- 
wealth  to  the  actions  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  is  another 
role  to  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to  jndge  whether 
they  be  criminal  or  no.  Thb  law  nobody  orerlooks ;  the 
rewards  and  pmiishmentfl  whidi  enforce  it  being  ready  at 
hand,  and  suitable  to  the  power  that  makes  it ;  whidi  is 
the  force  of  the  commonwealth,  engaged  to  protect  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  possessions  of  those  who  live  according 
to  its  laws,  and  has  power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or 
goods,  from  him  who  disobeys,  which  is  the  punishment  of 
offenses  committed  against  this  law.'' 

Unquestionably  society  has  this  right ;  this  right  is  even 
a  duty  for  it;  but  it  is  so  only  upon  one  condition,  the 

primitive  aoaroe.  Such  is  the  particular  point  of  view  in  which  the 
Enthjphron  is  to  be  regarded.  Socrates  oagerij  acknowledges  thaft 
there  is  an  essential  harmony  between  morality  and  religioo,  that  efsiy 
thing  which  is  right  is  pleasing  to  him  whom  we  are  behooved  to  eoi^ 
oeive  as  the  type  and  aubatanoe  of  eternal  reason.  But  be  inqnins 
why  right,  the  moraDj  good,  is  pleasing  to  God ;  and  if  it  might  not  be 
otherwise;  if  it  is  not  possible  that  wrong,  the  morallj  eril,  might  be 
pleasing  to  himT  No.  Whj  is  it  then  that  the  good  can  not  bat  be 
pleasing  to  OodT  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis^  solely  because  it  is  good; 
all  other  reasons  that  can  be  given  always  presa|^)08e  and  return  to 
this.  It  must  therefi>re  be  admitted  that  good  is  not  such  because  it 
pleases  Qod,  but  it  pleases  God  because  it  is  good ;  and  consequently  it 
is  not  in  religious  doctrines  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  primitire  title  of 
the  legitimacy  of  moral  truths.  These  truths,  like  all  others,  legitimata 
thomsclyes,  and  need  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Reason  which  pei^ 
ooiree  and  proclaims  them.  Reason  is  for  itself  its  own  sanction.  lUs 
conception  of  the  morally  good,  or  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  tisM 
of  Socrates,  this  conception  of  the  hoiy  in  itselC  disengaged  fhxn  the  e(s^ 
tcmal  forms  in  which  it  may  bo  clothed,  flrom  the  drcumstanoes  which 
accompany  it,  and  oven  from  tlio  necessary  consequences  whidi  are  de> 
rived  from  it — und  considered  in  regard  to  what  is  peculiar  and  abmlate 
in  it,  in  its  inmiediato  grandeur  and  beauty,  is  an  example  of  an  mil. 
in  the  aystem  of  Plato."  Ck>a8in'B  Plata,  ArgumerU  of  ih»  B^Ohyiiihnm^ 
VoLL— Ta] 
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oondilioii  nanielj,  that  the  laws  which  it  passes  should  be 
JHt;  for  SQppose  that  the  law  established  bj  society  be 
VDJost,  the  violation  of  this  law  ceases  to  be  unjost,  and 
dMB  the  punishment  of  an  act  not  nnjnst  which  transgresses 
«i  ingost  law,  is  itself  injustice.  Take  away,  I  repeat,  the 
prerious  fitness  and  jostness  of  the  law,  and  yon  destroy 
the  fitness  and  justice  of  the  punishment.  Punishment 
loaes  all  its  character  of  morality,  and  retains  only  that  of 
mere  physical  force,  which  can  not,  as  Hobbes  yery  well 
petothred,  be  too  absolute  or  too  formidable ;  smce  it  can 
not  subsist  nor  make  itself  regarded,  except  from  the  fear 
it  inspires.* 

JfridL  §  10:  ^ PhUowphical  lato  the  measure  of  virtue 
amd  vioe.  Thirdly,  the  law  (d  opinion  or  reputation. 
"Viitae  and  vice  are  names  pretended  and  supposed  every 
where  to  stand  for  actions  in  their  own  nature  right  and 
WTOog ;  and  so  &r  as  they  really  are  so  applied^  they  are 
ooincident  with  the  divine  law  above  mentioned.  But  yet 
whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  visible,  that  these,  names, 
Tirtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  instance  of  their  applica- 
Ikii,  through  the  several  nations  and  societies  of  men  in 
the  world,  are  constantly  attributed  only  to  such  actions, 
as  in  each  country  and  society  are  in  reputation  or  dis- 
eredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  strange  that  men  every 
where  should  give  the  name  of  virtue  to  those  actions, 
which  among  them  are  judged  praiseworthy ;  and  call  that 
tfjos,  which  they  account  blamable ;  since  otherwise  they 
would  condemn  themselves,  if  they  should  think  any  thing 
right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  commendation,  and  any 
thing  wnmg,  which  they  let  pass  without  blame.  Thus 
the  measure  of  what  is  every  where  caUed  and  esteemed 
virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or 
Uame,  which  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent  establishes  itself 
in  the  several  societies,  tribes  and  clubs  of  men  in  the 

♦  Series  I., Vol.  IH.,  Lecture  IX.— [Ocwism's-Kwimttiattwi  o/theFbUH. 
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worid;  whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or 
disgrace  among  them  according  to  the  judgment,  maTimiii 
or  ^shions,  of  that  pUce.  For  though  men  muting  to 
politic  societies,  have  resigned  up  to  the  pubUo,  the  dis- 
posing of  all  their  force,  so  that  they  can  not  esofikij  ii 
against  any  fellow-dtizen,  any  further  than  the  law  of  the 
country  directs,  yet  they  retain  still  the  power  of  think- 
ing well  or  ill,  approving  or  disapproving  the  actions  of 
those  whom  they  live  among  and  converse  with ;  and  by 
this  approbation  and  dislike,  they  estaUish  among  them- 
selves what  they  call  virtue  and  vice.'' 

Ibid.  §11:  ^^  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue 
and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that 
though  that  passes  for  vice  in  one  country  which  is  counted 
m'fttie,  or  at  least  not  vice  in  another,  yet  every  where 
virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame  go  together." 

Upon  which  point  Locke  refers  to  all  pagan  antiquity, 
which  incited  to  virtue  by  the  allurement  of  glory.  He 
even  cit^s  a  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  forces  aside  fix>m 
its  natural  sense,  to  get  at  the  conclunon,  that  there  is  no 
other  measure  of  virtue  than  good  or  bad  fiune.  Read  abo 
his  twelfth  section,  in  which  the  *^  enforcements"  of  this 
law  are  stated  to  be  ^^  conmiendation  and  discredit." 

But  you  perceive  that  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
opinion,  the  pretended  philosophical  law,  as  in  regard  to 
public  punishments  under  the  dvil  law,  and  in  regard  to 
the  punishments  of  another  life  under  the  divine  law. 
Suppose  that  virtue  is  not  virtue  in  itself  and  that  it  is 
praise  and  {^probation  which  make  it  such,  it  is  dear  that 
morality  is  no  longer  any  thing ;  there  is  no  Icmger  a  law; 
there  is  nothing  but  arbitrary  customs  local  and  changing; 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  but  &shion  and  opinion. 
Now,  either  opinion  is  nothing  but  a  lying  sound,  or  it  is 
the  echo  of  the  public  conscience ;  and  then  it  is  an  effect, 
and  not  a  cause ;  its  legitimacy  and  its  power  reside  in  the 
strength  of  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong.    But  to 
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ekfvirte  the  eflEect  to  the  rank  of  a  cause,  to  establish  right 
and  wrong  upon  opinion,*  is  to  destroy  right  and  wrong ; 
it  b  to  oonfomid  and  vitiate  virtue,  by  maldng  fear  its  only 
sanction ;  it  is  to  make  courtiers  and  not  virtuous  men.  Pop- 
ular i^planae  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things  in  the  world,  but 
only  when  it  is  the  reflection  of  one's  own  conscienoe,  and 
not  the  price  of  complaisance ;  when  it  is  acquired  by  a 
aeries  of  actions  truly  virtuous,  by  constancy  to  one's 
character,  fidelity  to  one's  principles  and  to  one's  friends 
in  the  common  service  of  one's  country.  Glory  is  the 
crown,  not  the  foundation  of  virtue.  Duty  does  not 
measure  itself  by  reward.  Without  doubt  it  is  easier  to 
perform  it  on  a  conspicuous  theater,  and  with  the  applause 
of  the  crowd ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  less^ied  in  the  shade ;  it 
does  not  perish  in  ignominy ;  there,  as  every  where,  it  is 
one  and  the  same,  inviolable  and  obligatory. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  perpetually  recur,  is,  that 
here  likewise,  Locke  obviously  takes  the  consequence  for 
the  principle,  the  effect  for  the  cause.  And  you  will  ob- 
serve that  this  confufflon  is  a  necessity  of  his  system.  This 
syrtem  admits  no  idea  that  is  not  derived  from  reflection 
or  from  sensation.  Reflection  being  here  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  to  sensation  that  Locke  has  recourse ;  and  as 
sensation  can  not  explain  the  idea  which  mankind  have 
of  good  and  evil,  the  object  is  to  find  an  idea  more  or  less 
resembling  it,  which  can  come  firom  sensation,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  former.  Now  this  idea  is  that  of  punish- 
ment and  reward,  whidi  resolves  itself  into  that  of  pleas- 
ure Ad  pain,  happiness  and  misery,  or  in  general,  into  the 
idea  of  utility.  This  confusion,  to  repeat  once  more,  was 
necessary  to  the  system  of  Locke;  and  it  saves  it;  but 
dispel  the  confusion,  re-establish  the  fiicts  in  their  real  value 
and  true  order,  and  the  system  of  Locke  is  overthrown. 

*  TUs  is  the  AmdMotntal  error  of  Smith's  Theory  of  (he  Moral  Senii- 
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Lot  ns  »ee  where  we  ar&  Look*  bai  triad  fab  wfpibim. 
upon  a  number  of  putioidar  ideM,  to  wit:  the  idfl>  of 
space,  the  idea  of  time,  tbe  ide*  of  the  mfiidte,  at  penoail 
identity,  of  Bubstaoee,  of  oansa,  of  good  nd  eril;  ix^km^ 
upon  himBelftiietiekofe»iihHiiiagrfItbMB  ideealyi—i 
tion  and  by  refleetioii.  We  h»e  ftUowed  Lo^e  vpon  eU 
these  poiiito  ohoaeo  hj  himadf ;  md  npon  lil  tbe«  poinl% 
an  attentive  exMunatMo  i 
of  these  ideas  owl  be  ezfrfabied  hy  m 
except  under  the  ooodition  of  entirelj  nuMOBoernDg  the 
real  charactetiatioB  with  whieh  theea  ideas  we  now  msked 
in  the  understandiag  of  iH  mankind,  and  of  eanfbmdm^ 
through  the  help  cf  this  nuMenoeptioa,  thne  idea*  wtth 
other  ideas  whieh  are  mdeed  more  or  lea  iDtimatify  ndted 
with  them,  bnk  wh»&  are  not  tUe  nme ;  wiaA  praoecb 
them,  or  which  succeed  them,  but  do  not  fxnntitate  thcao, 
ae.the  ideas  of  body,  of  number,  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sdousncBB  and  memory,  of  collection  and  totality,  of  re- 
ward  and  punishment,  pleaaore  and  pun.  Kow,  without 
doubt  senaatioQ  and  reflection  explain  these  latter  ideas; 
bnt  these  are  not  the  ideas  which  it  is  the  problem  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  the  systeni  of  Locke  is  therefore  convicted  of 
being  unable  to  explain  all  the  ideas  that  are  In  the  human 
mind. 

The  theories  which  we  have  brought  forward  and  dis- 
cussed, occupy  three  fourths  of  the  second  hook  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Locke  had  then  only 
to  gather  his  generalizations;  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
bnt  to  show  how,  the  ideas  which  we  have  gcme  over  and 
all  dmilar  ideas  being  furnished  by  sensation  or  by  refioo- 
tJon,the  complete  edifice  of  the  human  understanding  may 
be  erected  on  this  basts.  On  our  part,  the  most  important 
portion  of  our  task  b  accomplished.  It  was  necessary  to 
accompany  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Locke's  s^ 
tem  with  a  [vofound  and  thoroogh  disonsnon.    Nov  thrt 
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dieee  prineiples  are  overthrown,  we  oan  proceed  fiuster ;  it 
win  be  enough  to  g^ve  a  rapid  view  of  the  last  part  of  the 
■eoond  book,  stating  the  principal  positions,  and  elucidating 
them  by  a  few  reflections. 

All  those  ideas  which  are  derived  immediately  from  these 
two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection,  are  by  Locke  denom- 
inated simple  ideas.  Simple  ideas  are  the  elements  out  of 
which  we  compose  all  other  ideas.  Compound  or  complex 
ideas  are  those  which  we  form  subsequently  by  the  combina- 
tion of  simple  and  primitive  ideas ;  so  that  the  whole  devel- 
opmeat  and  action  of  the  human  mind  is  resolved  into  the 
aoqoiaitioii,  inunediately  from  the  senses,  or  from  reflection, 
of  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  which  Locke  believes 
he  has  determined ;  then  the  fonnation  from  these  mate- 
lials  of  complex  ideas  by  combination  and  association ;  then 
agun,  the  formation  from  these  complex  ideas  of  ideas  still 
■lore  complex  than  the  former ;  and  thus  on  continually, 
tin  we  have  exhausted  all  the  ideas  in  the  human  mind.* 

There  is  one  error  which  it  is  here  necessary  to  expose — 
an  error  of  idea,  or  a  verbal  error,  whichever  you  please. 
It  is  not  true  that  we  begin  by  simple  ideas,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  complex  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  we  begin  with 
eomplex  ideas,  and  from  them  proceed  to  more  simple; 
and  the  prooess  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is 
precisely  the  inverse  of  that  which  Locke  assigns.  All  our 
primary  ideas  are  complex,  and  for  the  evident  reason  that 
all  our  Acuities,  or  at  least  a  great  number  of  our  faculties, 
enter  into  exerdse  at  the  same  time ;  and  their  simulta- 
neous action  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  ideas 
bound  and  blended  together,  which  form  a  whole.  For 
example :  the  idea  of  the  external  world  which  is  given  so 
early,  is  a  very  complex  idea,  containing  a  multitude  of 
ideas.  There  is  the  idea  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal objects ;  the  idea  of  their  primary  qualities ;  the  idea 
of  the  permanent  reality  of  something  to  which  you  refer 

*  Book  XL  Chap.  IL  and  Chap.  XH 
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these  qoiilities,  that  is  of  body,  of  matter;  there  is  also  the 
idea  of  space  containing  body ;  the  idea  of  time  in  which 
its  different  motions  and  changes  are  accomplished,  etc 
And  do  you  believe  that  you  have  at  first,  and  by  itadf^ 
the  idea  of  primary  qualities,  and  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties; and  then  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  qualities; 
then  the  idea  of  time ;  and  then  the  idea  of  space  ?  By  no 
means.  It  is  simultaneously,  or  almost  umultaneously,  that 
you  acquire  all  these  ideas.  Moreover  you  do  not  hare 
them  without  knowing  that  you  have  thenu  Now  con- 
sdousness  implies  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  that  is,  of 
will ;  it  implies  also  a  belief  in  your  own  existence,  in  the 
real  or  substantial  me  or  sel/t  which  you  are.  In  a  word, 
you  have  at  once  an  assemblage  of  ideas  which  are  giyen 
you  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  all  your  primitive  ideas 
are  complex.  They  are  complex  besides  for  another  rea- 
son :  because  they  are  particular  and  concrete ;  as  I  hare 
shown  in  the  preceding  lecture.  Then  comes  abstraction, 
which,  employing  itself  upon  those  primitive  data,  complex, 
concrete,  and  particular,  separates  what  nature  had  given 
you  united  and  simultaneous,  and  considers  by  itself  each 
of  these  parts  of  the  whole.  That  part  which  is  separated 
from  the  whole,  that  idea  detached  from  the  total  picture 
of  the  primitive  ideas,  becomes  an  abstract  and  simple  idea, 
until  a  more  sagacious  abstraction  decomposes  that  sup- 
posed simple  idea,  and  evolves  from  it  many  other  ideas 
which  it  considers  apart,  abstracting  one  from  the  other ; 
until  at  last,  from  decomposition  to  decomposition,  abstrac- 
tion and  analysis  arrive  at  ideas  so  simple  that  they  are, 
or  appear  to  be,  no  longer  capable  of  being  decomposed* 
The  more  simple  an  idea  is,  the  more  general  it  b;  the 
more  abstract,  the  greater  the  extension  it  has.  We  begin 
with  the  concrete,  and  wo  go  to  the  abstract ;  we  begin 
with  the  definite  and  particular,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
simple  and  the  general.  Tlio  process  of  the  mind,  then, 
as  I  have  said,  is  altogether  the  reverse  of  that  asdgned 
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by  Lodce.  I  shoald,  however,  render  this  justice  to  the 
sdiool  of  Locke,  that  it  has  not  permitted  so  important 
an  error  to  remain  in  the  analysis  of  the  mind ;  and  that 
Condillac  subsequently  restored  the  true  process. 

This  has  not  been  done,  however,  in  regard  to  another 
opinion  of  Locke,  blended  with  the  former,  namely,  that 
the  mind  is  passive  in  the  acquisition  of  simple  ideas,  and 
active  in  that  of  complex  ideas.*  Without  doubt  the  mind 
18  more  active,  its  activity  is  more  easily  apprehended,  in 
forming  general  ideas  by  abstraction  (for  this  is  what  we 
must  understand  by  the  complex  ideas  of  Locke) ;  but  it  is 
also  active  in  the  acquisition  of  particular  ideas  (the  simple 
ideas  of  Locke),  for  in  this  there  is  still  consciousness,  and 
consdousness  supposes  attention,  activity.  The  mind  is 
always  active  when  it  thinks.  It  does  not  always  think,  as 
Locke  has  well  remarked  ;f  but  whenever  it  does  think, 
and  it  certainly  thinks  in  the  acquisition  of  particular 
ideas,  it  is  active.  Locke  has  too  much  diminished  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind ;  and  the  school  of  Locke,  fiir  from  ex- 
t^iding  it,  has  limited  it  still  more. 

All  our  ideas  are  now  obtained,  or  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  their  mechanism  has  been  described.  It  remains 
only  to  investigate  their  most  general  characters.  Locke 
has  divided  them  into  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  ideas 
obscure  and  confused,^  real  and  chimerical,§  complete  and 
incomplete,!  true  and  fisJse.^  In  the  last  chapter  we  find 
the  remark  since  then  so  often  reiterated,  that  in  strictness 
all  our  ideas  are  true,  and  that  error  does  not  respect  the 
idea  considered  in  itself;  for  even  when  you  have  an  idea 
of  a  thing  which  does  not  exist,  as  the  idea  of  a  centaur, 
of  a  chimera,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  you  have  the  idea 
which  you  have ;  it  is  only  that  the  idea  which  you  really 
have,  lacks  a  corresponding    object,  really  existing   in 

♦  B.  IL  Ch.  t  8  M;  Ch.  XIL  §  2.  f  B.  H.  Ch.  I.  §  18,  19. 
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natarc ;  but  Iko  idea  in  itself  is  not  tho  less  trae.  The 
error,  then,  respects  not  the  idea,  but  the  affimmtioD 
sometimes  added  to  it,  namely,  that  thb  idea  has  an  object 
really  existing  in  nature.  You  are  not  in  an  error,  because 
you  have  the  idea  of  a  centaur;  but  you  are  in  an  error 
when  to  this  idea  of  a  centaur  you  join  the  affirmation, 
tliat  the  object  of  such  an  idea  exists.  It  is  not  the  idea 
taken  by  itself  it  is  the  judgment  connected  with  it,  whidi 
contains  the  error.  The  school  of  Locke  has  developed 
and  put  in  dear  light  this  judicious  observation. 

The  Second  Book  closes  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  the 
association  of  ideas.*  Not  only  are  ideas  dear  or  obscure, 
distinct  or  confused,  real  or  chimerical,  complete  or  incom- 
plete, true  or  false;  they  have  besides  this  undeniable 
peculiarity,  that  by  occasion  of  one  we  ooncdve  another; 
that  they  recall  and  bring  up  each  other,  lliere  are  asso- 
ciations natural,  necessary,  and  rational;  there  are  also 
false,  arbitrary,  and  vidous  assodations  of  ideas.  Locke 
has  clearly  discerned  and  fordbly  signalized  the  danger  of 
the  latter  sort.  He  has  shown  by  a  multitude  of  examples 
how  it  frequently  happens,  that  simply  because  we  have 
seen  two  things  by  chance  united,  this  purely  acddental 
association  subsists  in  the  imagination  and  perverts  the  un- 
derstanding. Tlib  is  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  errors ; 
not  only  of  &lso  ideas,  but  of  fidse  sentiments,  of  arbitrary 
antipathies  and  sympathies,  which  not  unfrequently  de- 
generate into  folly.  We  find  here  in  Locke  the  wisest 
counsels  for  the  education  of  the  soul  and  of  the  mind,  on 
the  art  of  breaking  up  in  good  season  the  false  connections 
of  ideas,  and  of  restoring  to  their  place  those  rational  con- 
nections which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  ideas  and  of 
the  human  mind.  I  regret  but  one  thing ;  it  is  that  Locke 
did  not  push  this  analysis  still  further,  that  he  left  still  so 
much  vagueness  and  indecision  upon  this  important  subject. 
It  should  not  have  been  enough  for  him  to  lay  it  down 
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iiMt  there  an  aMooiatioiis  true,  natural,  and  rational ;  and 
anociations  fiilse,  accidcnta),  and  irrational;  he  should 
have  shown  in  what  consisted  the  true  connections ;  deter- 
mined the  most  important  and  the  most  ordinary  of  these 
legitimate  connections ;  and  attempted  to  ascend  to  the 
laws  which  goyem  thenu  A  precise  theory  of  Uiese  laws 
would  have  been  an  immense  service  done  to  philosophy ; 
for  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  rest  upon  the  laws 
of  the  understanding  itself  In  fine,  when  Lonoke  passed  to 
perverted  assodations,  he  should  have  shown  what  is  the 
root  of  these  associations,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  fidse 
connections  to  the  true.  We  see  the  human  mind  only  in 
its  extravagance,  until  we  ascend  to  its  source,  the  reason 
of  that  extravagance.  Thus,  for  example,  Locke  incessant- 
ly reconmiendi,  and  very  justly,  to  break  up  in  the  minds 
of  children,  the  ordinary  association  of  specters  with  dark- 
ness. A  more  thorough  analysis  would  have  investigated 
the  ground  of  this  association  of  mysterious  beings  with 
night,  darkness,  or  obscurity.  The  idea  of  phantoms  or 
specters  is  never  connected  in  the  mind  or  in  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  idea  of  the  sun  or  a  brilliant  light.  Here  is 
certainly  an  extravagance  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  an  extrava- 
gance which  has  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  curious  and 
useful  to  investigate  it.  Here  is  a  fidse  connection  of  ideas 
which  analysis  can  completely  explmn  only  by  referring  it 
to  another  connection  of  ideas,  natural  and  legitimate,  but 
perverted  in  a  particular  case.  As  to  the  rest,  I  repeat, 
this  whole  chapter  shows  the  ingenious  observer,  and  the 
true  philosopher ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  became,  in  the  hands  of  Locked  school,  a 
rich  subject  of  experiment  and  of  instructive  results,  a 
finitful  topic  of  fitvorite  study,  and  in  respect  to  which  the 
fi)lIowers  of  Locke  have  rendered  unquestionable  service 
to  the  human  reason. 

Such  iH  the  exact  and  fsuthful  analysis  of  the  Second 

Book.    Locke  has  made  all  our  ideas  to  be  derived  from 
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Bensation  or  from  reflection ;  he  has  ezhiUted  the  different 
general  attributes  by  which  they  may  be  dassed,  and  that 
most  remarkable  quality  of  them,  which  is  at  once  the 
mo8t  useful  or  the  most  dangerous.  Ideology,  psychology, 
at  least  that  of  Locke,  is  achieved. 

It  would  now  remain  to  pass  to  the  applications  of  Ideo- 
logy, to  the  knowledge  of  objects  and  beings  by  the  aid 
of  ideas.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  Book.  But 
Locke,  having  clearly  perceived  what  is  the  relation  of 
words  to  ideas,  and  that  words  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
errors  for  the  understanding,  has  previously  devoted  an 
entire  book,  his  third,  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  ques- 
tion oonoeming  signs  and  language. 

You  know  that  this  is  again  one  of  the  favorite  subjeels 
of  the  school  of  Locke,  and  I  cordially  acknowledge  that 
in  regard  to  this  question,  together  with  that  concerning 
the  association  of  ideas,  it  has  deserved  best  of  philosophy. 
I  acknowledge  with  great  respect  a  multitude  of  sound, 
ingenious,  and  even  original  ideas,  scattered  through  the 
whole  of  Locke's  Third  Book.  Locke  has  admirably  per- 
ceived the  necessary  intervention  of  signs,  of  words,  in  the 
formation  of  abstract  and  general  ideas;  the  influence  of 
signs  and  words  in  definitions,  and  consequently  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  logic  He  has  noticed  and  signalised  the 
advantages  of  a  good  system  of  signs,  the  utility  of  a  well 
constructed  language ;  the  verbal  disputes  to  which  a  de- 
fective language  too  frequently  reduces  philosophy.  Upon 
all  these  points  he  has  opened  the  route  which  his  school 
have  entered  and  pursued.  If  he  has  not  gone  very  fiur, 
he  still  has  the  credit  of  opening  the  way ;  if  he  has  suffered 
many  profound  observations  to  escape  him  which  have  been 
made  by  his  successors,  he  has  in  requital  avoided  very 
many  systematic  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
Faithful  still,  however,  to  his  method  of  inquiring  more 
afler  the  origin  of  things  than  their  actual  characters, 
Locke  has  not  fiuled  to  investigate,  though  briefly,  the 
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or^in  of  words,  of  signs,  of  language.  He  has  recognized 
that  the  materials  of  language  pre-exist  in  nature,  in 
sounds,  and  in  that  of  our  organs  which  is  fitted  to  form 
them ;  but  he  perfectly  comprehended  that  if  there  were 
nothing  else  but  sounds,  even  articulate  sounds,  there 
would  indeed  be  the  materials  of  signs,  but  there  would 
yet  be  no  mgns.  It  is  necessary  that  the  understanding  at- 
tach a  sense,  a  particular  signification  to  the  sound,  in  or- 
der that  the  sound  should  become  a  sign,  the  Agn  of  an 
internal  conception  of  the  mind.  ^*  Parrots,  and  several 
other  birds,»»  says  Locke,  B.  III.  Ch.  I.  §  1  and  2,  "  will  be 
taught  to  make  articulate  sounds  distinct  enough,  which 
yet  by  no  means  are  capable  of  language.  Besides  artic- 
ulate sounds,  therefore,  it  was  further  necessary  that  man 
should  be  able  to  use  these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal 
eonceptians ;  and  to  make  them  stand  as  marks  for  the 
ideas  within  his  own  mind.'^    From  whence  it  follows, 

1,  that  the  intelligence  is  not  the  product  of  language,  but 
on  the  contrary,  language  is  the  product  of  intelligence ; 

2,  that  the  greater  part  of  words  having,  as  Locke  well  re- 
marked, an  arbitrary  dgnification,  not  only  are  languages 
the  product  of  the  intelligence,  but  they  are  even  in  great 
part  the  product  of  the  will ;  while,  in  the  system  which 
has  prevsuled,  both  in  the  school  of  Locke  and  in  a  school 
altogether  opposed  to  his,  intelligence  is  made  to  come 
from  language,  in  the  latter,  without  much  inquiring 
whence  language  comes,  in  the  former,  by  making  it  come 
from  the  sensation  and  the  sound,  without  suspecting  that 
there  is  a  gulf  between  the  sound  considered  as  a  sound, 
and  the  sound  considered  as  a  sign,  and  that  what  makes 
it  a  sign  is  the  power  to  comprehend  it,  that  is,  the  mind, 
the  intelligence.  Sounds,  and  the  organs  which  perceive 
and  produce  them,  are  the  conditions  of  language ;  but  its 
principle  is  intelligence.  Here  at  least,  wc  can  give  Locke 
the  credit  of  not  confounding  the  condition  of  a  principle 
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I  wDl  nowproeeedtotakei^aennlniqtntaatpciBlBgC 
the  Third  Book,  iriuqh  vpf/eai  to  me  ckmbtihl  or  Abe.  Yon 

will  judge. 

1.  Locke  iiuuiituiii(B. in. Qui.  Ss),thk"wQrdi  uh»- 
mately  dcri?o  their  <ni^  fron  nA  [othw  wordi]  m  4f- 
nify  sensIblG  thingi)**  tint  ia  to  Mj,  in  the  I«t  sia^rai  ill 
words  have  for  flieir  roots  daaeattrj  wiirdi,  iracb  net 
the  ugtifl  of  semAle  idewk  In  the  fint  plao^  t^  tlfnli^t 
tnith  of  this  propontioii  may  be  dmaad.  I  will  ffw  jo» 
two  worda,  and  wiD  ask  70s  to  redooe  then  to  th^.ffWi- 
tlve  w4»dB  Gxprenve  of  MoaUe  ideu,  TUw  the  word  X 
or  me.  This  word,  at  least  in  aU  laagnagea  witii)  wUoll  I 
am  aoqutuDted,  is  not  susceptible  of  tay  redaction.  It  is 
on  decomposable  and  primiUve.  Il  expresses  no  seiuuUe 
idcaj  it  reprcsentH  nothing  but  the  meaning  which  the  in- 
telligenco  attaches  to  it ;  it  is  a  pure  ugn,  without  relation 
to  any  seoeibte  sign.  The  word  being  is  in  predsdf  the 
same  CEue ;  it  is  primitive  and  altogether  intellectnal.  I 
know  no  language  where  the  word  being  is  expressed  by  » 
corresponding  word  representing  a  sensible  idea.  It  is  not 
then  tme,  that  all  the  roots  of  langu^e  are  in  the  last 
Analysis  signs  of  sensible  ideas.  Farther :  even  if  it  were 
true,  and  absolutely  so,  which  is  not  the  fact,  let  as  seo  the 
only  conclusion  which  could  be  justly  drawn  irom  it.  Mao 
ia  led  at  first  by  the  action  of  all  his  Acuities  out  of  hiio- 
self  and  toward  the  external  world.  The  i^enomena  of 
the  cxtomal  world  first  strike  his  notice ;  these  phenomena 
of  course  rccoiTO  the  first  names  j  the  first  signs  are  drawn 
from  scnublo  objects ;  and  they  are  tinged  in  some  sort 
with  their  colors,  lliea  when  man,  subsequently,  in  blling 
bttck  upon  himself,  apprehends  more  or  less  distinctly  those 
lotellectiial  pbenomcnii.,  of  which  he  }i.id  only  oonfused 
*  Itat  Birii^ToL  in.  l>ci  n.,  atOwUlac,  p.  M.  ud  LMt  m.  |k  l«i 
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l^imiMes;  and  when  he  wiahee  to  express  these  new  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind  and  of  thought,  analogy  leads  him  to 
connect  the  signs  he  is  seeking  for,  with  those  ho  already 
possesses ;  for  analogy  is  the  law  of  all  language  foiming 
or  developed.  Hence  the  met^hors  into  which  analysis 
resolves  the  greater  part  of  the  signs  of  the  most  ahstract 
moral  ideas.  Bnt  it  does  not  follow  at  all,  that  the  mind 
of  man  has  herehy  intended  to  mark  the  genesis  of  its 
ideas.  Because  the  signs  of  certain  ideas  are  analogous  to 
Ike  ngns  of  certain  other  ideas,  the  conclusion  does  indeed 
Mlow  that  the  former  were  formed  after  the  others,  and 
upon  the  others ;  hut  not  that  the  ideas  of  all  these  signs 
99%  in  themsdves  identical  or  analogous.  It  is,  however,  hy 
these  analo^es,  purely  verhal,  and  which,  I  repeat  it,  do 
not  explain  alt  the  phenomena  of  language,  that  the  school 
of  Locke,  taking  advantage  of  the  relations  of  words 
to  each  other,  and  of  the  sensihle  characteristics  of  the 
•eUef  parts  of  their  roots,  has  pretended,  that  all  signs  in 
the  last  analysis  are  derived  from  sensihle  signs ;  and  what 
is  more,  that  all  ideas  are  equally  derived  fttnn  sensihle 
ideas.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  great  work  of  Home 
Toek,  who,  in  respect  to  grammar,  has  developed  with  a 
hardy  fidelRy  the  system  already  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Sasay  on  the  Human  Understanding  (B.  UL  Ch.  I.  §  5),  a 
sjystem  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  necessary  inter- 
vention of  intelligence  in  the  formation  of  language  which 
Locke  has  himself  set  forth,  and  with  the  power  of  reflection 
as  distinct  from  sensation  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge : 
^It  may  also,"  says  Locke,  ^'Icad  us  a  little  toward  the 
original  of  all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark 
how  great  a  dependence  our  words  have  on  common  sensi- 
Me  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand 
for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense,  have 
their  rise  from  thenco,  and  from  obvious  Honsiblc  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to 
stand  for  things  tliat  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our 
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senses ;  e.  g.^  to  imagme,  ^qprdieiid,  oomprehend,  adhera, 
oonccive,  instill,  difgnsti  dislmtiaiicei  tranqiullity,  etei,  are 
all  words  taken  firom  the  operations  of  sennble  things,  and 
applied  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Bpkii^  in  its  pii- 
mary  signification, is  breath ;  anffd^  amessenger ;  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  sourees,  we  should 
find,  in  all  languages,  the  names  whkdi  stand  fiv  things 
that  M  not  under  tiie  senses,  to  have  had  thdr  first  rise 
from  sensible  ideas.  By  which  we  may  {^ve  soma  kind  of 
a  guess,  what  kind  of  noti<HiB  they  were,  and  whence  de- 
rived, which  filled  their  minds  who  were  the  first  beginneni 
of  languages ;  and  how  nature,  even  in  the  ^naming  of 
things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  originals  and  prin- 
dples  of  all  their  knowledge  ....'' 

n.  Another  proposition  of  Locke :  (B.  IIL  Ch.  IIL  §  8), 
"  that  the  signification  of  words  is  perfectly  arbitrary." — ^I 
have  already  acknowledged  that  the  greater  part  of  words 
are  arbitrary,  and  come  not  only  from  the  intelligence,  but 
from  the  \vill.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  greater 
part  of  words  are  conventional ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  they  are  all  so ;  the  point  to  be  investigated  is, 
whether  there  be  absolutely  not  one  root  in  language 
which  carries  of  itself  its  own  signification,  which  has  a 
natural  meaning,  which  is  the  foundation  of  subsequent 
convention,  instead  of  coming  from  that  convention.  This 
is  a  great  question  which  Locke  has  cut  short  with  a  single 
word,  and  which  all  his  school  have  regarded  as  definitive- 
ly settled ;  not  even  agitating  it.  And  certainly  even  if  I 
should  grant,  what  I  can  not  grant  without  qualification, 
that  all  words  are  arbitrary,  I  should  except  the  laws  of 
the  relation  of  words  to  each  other.  Language  is  not  a 
simple  collection  of  words ;  it  is  a  system  of  manifold  re- 
lations of  words  to  each  other.  These  various  relations  are 
all  referable  to  invariable  relations,  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  every  language,  its  grammar,  the  conmion 
and  identical  part  of  all  languages,  that  is  to  say,  universal 
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grammsr,  whidi  has  its  necessary  laws  derived  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  haman  mind.  Now  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  book  on  words,  Locke  has  never  touched  upon 
the  rehitions  of  words,  never  upon  syntax,  nor  the  true 
fiNindation  of  language.  There  are  a  multitude  of  special 
reflections,  and  ingenious  too,  but  no  theory,  no  true 
grammar.  It  is  by  the  school  of  Locke  that  the  isolated 
remarks  of  their  master  have  been  formed  into  a  gram- 
matical system,  true  or  Mse,  which  we  shall  take  up  here- 
after. 

m.  We  come  now  to  another  proposition  of  great  im- 
portance. Locke  declares  expressly,  that  what  is  called 
general  and  universal,  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
and  that  the  real  essence  is  nothing  else  than  the  nominal 
essence.  B.  m.  Ch.  m.  §  11 :  ^^  general  and  universal 
belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things ;  but  are  the  in- 
ffentum$  and  creatures  of  the  understanding^  made  by  it 
fer  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or 
ideas.'*  You  see  here  the  very  foundation  of  nominalism. 
It  is  important  to  examine,  though  briefly,  this  proposition, 
which  has  become  in  the  school  of  Locke  an  unquestionable 
princij^e,  a  prejudice  placed  above  all  discussion. 

I  perceive  a  book,  and  another  book,  and  another  book 
still ;  I  neglect,  by  abstraction,  their  differences  of  position, 
of  form,  of  size,  of  color ;  I  attend  solely  to  their  relations 
of  resemblance  whidi  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  and  I 
arrive  by  well-known  processes,  to  the  general  idea  of 
book ;  and  that  general  idea  is  expressed  for  me  by  the 
word,  book.  Now  what  is  there  under  this  word? 
Neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  1,  the  supposition  that, 
between  these  different  books  placed  under  my  eyes,  be- 
sides the  differences  which  distinguish  them,  there  arc  also 
in  them  resemblances,  common  qualities,  without  which  no 
generalization  would  be  possible ;  2,  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  mind  capable  of  recognizing  these  common 
qualities;  and  3,  the  supposition  that  there  are  objects 
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really  existing,  real  books,  subjects  of  the  comiiMm  qinlilie& 
The  word  book  represents  all  this :  diflbrent  books  existing 
ill  nature,  qualities  common  to  those  different  books,  and 
a  mind  capable  of  uniting  those  common  qualities  and  of 
raising  them  to  their  general  idea.  But  independently  of 
these  different  and  real  books,  of  their  common  qualities^ 
and  of  the  mind  which  conceives  them,  does  the  word  book 
express,  does  it  represent,  any  thing  existing,  whidh  is 
neither  such  or  such  a  book,  but  book  in  itself?  No,  oer* 
tainly  not.  Tlic  word  book  is,  then,  nothing  but  a  word, 
a  pure  word,  which  has  no  spedal  type,  no  real  object  ex- 
iting in  nature ;  it  is  cerUdn,  then,  that  the  general  essenoa 
of  book  confounds  itself  with  its  nominal  essence,  that  the 
essence  of  book  is  nothing  but  a  word ;  and  here  I  am  al- 
together on  the  side  of  Locke  and  of  Nominalism. 

But  are  there  not  other  general  ideas  ?  Let  us  examine. 
I  perceive  a  body,  and  at  the  same  instant  my  mind  can 
not  but  take  for  granted  that  the  body  is  in  a  oertaud  par- 
ticular space,  which  is  the  place  of  this  particular  body. 
I  perceive  another  body,  and  my  mind  can  not  but  believe 
that  this  other  particular  body  is  also  in  a  particular  space ; 
and  thus  I  arrive,  and  I  arrive  very  soon,  as  you  have  be- 
fore seen,  without  need  of  passing  through  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  at  the  general  idea  of  space.  It  remains  to 
ascertain  if  this  general  idea  of  space  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  general  idea  of  book,  that  is,  if  the  word  BpBce  in 
itself  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  word  book.  Let  ns 
consult  the  human  mind  and  the  truth  of  internal  &ct8.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  &ct,  that  when  you  speak  of  book  in 
general,  you  do  not  connect  with  the  idea  of  book  thai  of 
real  existence.  On  the  contrary,  I  ask  i^  when  you  speak 
of  space  in  general,  you  do  not  add  to  this  idea  a  belief  in 
the  reality  of  space  ?  I  ask  if  it  is  with  space  as  with 
book ;  if  you  believe,  for  instance,  tliat  there  arc,  without 
you,  nothing  but  particular  spaces,  that  there  is  not  an 
universal  space,  capable  of  embracing  all  possible  bodies, » 
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ipaoe  ooe  and  oontmuoas,  of  which  different  partieuhu-  spaces 
are  nothing  but  arbitrary  portions  and  measures?  It  is 
oertain,  that  when  you  speak  of  space,  you  have  the  con- 
viction that  out  of  yourself  there  b  something  which  is 
space;  as  also  when  you  speak  of  time,  you  have  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  out  of  yourself  something  which  is 
time,  although  you  know  neither  the  nature  of  time  nor  of 
qwce.  Different  times  and  different  spaces,  are  not  the 
constituent  elements  of  space  and  time ;  time  and  space  are 
not  solely  for  you  the  collection  of  different  times  and  dif- 
ferent spaces;  but  you  believe'that  time  and  space  are  in 
themselves,  that  it  is  not  two  or  three  spaces,  two  or  three 
ages,  which  constitute  space  and  time ;  for,  every  thing 
derived  from  experience,  whether  in  respect  to  space  or 
to  time,  is  finite,  and  the  characteristic  of  space  and  of 
time  for  yon  is  to  be  infinite,  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end :  time  resolves  itself  into  eternity,  and  space  into 
immensity.  In  a  word,  an  invincible  belief  in  the  reality 
at  time  and  of  space,  is  attached  by  you  to  the  general 
idea  of  time  and  space.  This  is  what  the  human  mind  be- 
lieves ;  this  is  what  consciousness  attests.  Here  the  phe- 
nomenon is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  just 
before  signalised ;  and  while  the  general  idea  of  a  book 
does  not  suppose  in  the  mind  the  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  which  is  book  in  itself;  here  on  the 
oontrary,  to  the  general  idea  of  time  and  of  spoce,  is  united 
the  invincible  conviction  of  the  reality  of  something  which 
18  space  and  time.  Without  doubt,  the  word  space  is  a 
pure  word,  as  well  as  that  of  book ;  but  the  former  word 
carries  with  it  the  supposition  of  something  real  in  itself. 
Here  is  the  root  and  ground  of  Realism. 

Nominalism  thmks  that  general  ideas  are  nothing  but 
words ;  realism,  that  general  ideas  suppose  something  real. 
On  both  sides  there  is  equal  truth,  and  equal  error.  With- 
out doubt,  there  are  a  great  number  of  general  ideas,  which 
are  purely  coUectivei  which  represent  nothing  else  than  the 
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common  qualities  of  objects,  withoat  impl3ring  any 
ence  [any  general  existence,  any  essence  separate  from 
those  common  qualities,  and  the  particular  objects  in  whidi 
they  reside] ;  and  in  this  sense  nominaUsm  is  in  the  right. 
Bnt  it  is  certain,  also,  that  there  are  general  ideas,  wlueh 
imply  the  supposition  of  the  real  existence  of  their  object : 
realism  rests  upon  this  basis,  which  is  undeniable.  Now, 
observe  the  error  of  nominalism  and  of  realism.  The  force 
of  realism  lies  in  general  ideas  which  invincibly  imply  the 
external  existence  of  their  objects;  these  are,  as  you  know, 
universal  and  necessary  general  ideas.  It  starts  from 
thence ;  but  into  the  circle  of  these  superior  ideas,  it 
attracts  and  envelops  ideas  which  are  purely  collective  and 
relative,  bom  of  abstraction  and  language.  What  it  had 
the  right  to  affirm  of  the  former,  it  affirms  also  of  the 
latter.  It  was  right  on  one  point ;  it  would  extend  it  to 
an  absolute  and  exclusive  right :  that  is  its  error.  Ncnnin- 
alism,  on  its  part,  because  it  had  demonstrated  clearly  that 
tiiere  are  many  general  ideas  which  are  only  collective 
ideas,  relative  and  of  mere  words,  concluded  from  tiiis  that 
all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  general  ideas,  coUeetive 
and  relative,  mere  signs.  The  one  converted  things  into 
words,  the  other  converted  words  into  things.  Both  are 
right  in  their  starting-point;  both  go  astray  in  their  ccm- 
elusion,  through  their  excessive  and  absolute  pretensions. 
In  general,  the  Sensual  School  is  nominalist,  and  the  Ideal 
School  is  realist;  and  both  sides,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  the  incomplete  and  exclusive,  half  right  and  half 
wrong.* 

IV.  I  condude  with  pointing  out  another  proposition 
or  rather  pretension  of  Locke,  which  it  is  important  to  re- 
duce within  just  limits.    Every  where  Locke  attributes  to 

*  On  the  difference  of  general  oollective  ideoa  and  general  neoesaaij 
ideas,  see  First  Series,  YoL  IL  Lecture  IL-IY.  p.  45.  On  Kondnaiimi^ 
Realina,  and  (hneephiaUam^  see  First  Series,  Vol  IV.  Lectaro  XXL 
pp.  357-26t;  and  Introdnotioa  to  the  onpnblished  works  of  Abdtrd. 
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wordfl  the  greatest  part  of  our  errors ;  and  if  yon  exponnd 
the  master  by  his  disciples,  you  will  find  in  all  the  writers 
of  the  school  of  Locke,  that  all  disputes  are  disputes  about 
words;  that  science  is  nothing  but  a  language,  and  of 
oomnse,  a  language  well  formed,  is  a  science  well  con- 
structed. I  undertake  to  show  the  untruth  of  these  ex- 
aggerated assertions.*  No  doubt  words  have  a  great 
influence ;  no  doubt  they  have  a  very  large  share  in  our 
errors,  and  we  diould  endeavor  to  make  language  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  Who  denies  it?  But  the  question  is, 
whether  all  error  is  derived  from  language,  and  whether 
science  is  merely  a  well  formed  language?  No.  The 
cansea  <rf  error  are  very  diverse;  they  are  both  more 
extended  and  more  profound.  Levity,  presumption,  in- 
dolenccf  precipitation,  pride,  thousands  of  moral  causes^ 
influeDoe  our  judgments.  The  vices  of  language  may  ccm- 
nect  themselves  with  these  moral  causes  and  aggravate 
them,  but  do  not  constitute  them.  If  you  look  more 
dosely,  you  will  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  disputes, 
which  seem  at  first  to  be  disputes  about  words,  are  at  the 
bottom,  disputes  about  things.  Humanity  is  too  serious 
to  be  excited  and  often  to  shed  its  best  blood  for  words. 
Wars  do  not  turn  on  disputes  about  words ;  and  I  say  the 
same  of  other  conflicts,  theological  and  scientific  contro- 
versies, whose  depth  and  importance  is  altogether  miscon- 
ceived, when  they  are  resolved  into  pure  logomachies. 
Certainly  every  science  should  seek  fl>r  a  well-constructed 
hmguage ;  but  it  were  to  take  the  effect  for  the  cause,  to 

*  "Id  order  for  this  to  be  tme  it  would  be  necessaiy  that  not  one 
thoogfat  ooold  take  i^aoe  without  the  aid  of  langaage,  which  is  not  the 
oaae.  I  will  take  bat  one  example  among  a  thousand.  la  it  bj  help  of  the 
word  fiM,  or  of  the  word  exisience  that  I  feci  that  I  exist?  Have  I  come 
from  the  word  to  the  thing?  The  very  tuppoeition  is  abeurd.  Concioua- 
neaa  peroeiyee  ita  phenomena  hy  its  own  power,  and  not  bywofda; 
words  are  a  powerfhl  help  to  it,  but  do  not  constitute  it**  First  Series^ 
ToL  m.  Leoture  I.  p.  S8. 
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gnpposo  that  there  ^re  well  estaUidied  ecienceti  hufMB 
there  are  well  formed  luigiuigei.  The  oontmyis  true: 
■eiences  have  well  formed  langtuges,  when  they  themMlTee 
are  well  formed.  Mx.hem«tafie  Ime  a  Yery  well  eonrtmoted 
language.  Why?  BeGaaseiamathematioi  the  ideas  Itfnro 
been  perfectly  determined;  the  wmpiiflity,  BtriotDeH  «iid 
precision  of  the  ideas  haye  pcodnoed  atrietneaii  preoUon 
and  simplicity  of  4gna.  It  is  eontradiotoiyto  mqppoee  that 
precise  ideas  ezpreaithemaelvea  in  oonfiiaed  hngoage;  end 
even  if  it  were  ao  for  a  whilep  in  the  in&my  of  >1angnagc^ 
yet  soon,  the  fnemoOf  atri0UieM»  and  fJTednewi  of  the 
ideas  would  diapd  the  vagneoeaa  and  obaeority  of  lan- 
guage. The  exeeflenee  of  the  ehemieal  and  phyMcal 
aciences  oomea  obviondy  firom  well  made. experimenla. 
Facts  having  been  ofaeerred  and  deecribed  with  fidefi^, 
reasoning  could  apply  itself  to  these  fitcts  with  certainty, 
and  deduce  from  them  legitimate  consequences  and  appli- 
cations. From  hence  arose,  and  firom  hence  should  arise, 
a  good  system  of  signs.  Jtfake  the  contrary  supposition ; 
suppose  the  experiments  badly  made :  then  the  more  strict 
the  reasoning  founded  upon  these  fiilse  data,  the  more 
errors  it  would  deduce,  and  the  more  length  and  breadth 
it  would  give  to  the  errors.  Suppose  Uiat  the  theories 
resulting  firom  these  imperfect  and  vicious  experiments 
should  be  represented  by  signs  the  most  simple,  the  most 
analogous,  the  best  determined ;  of  what  importance  would 
the  goodness  of  the  signs  be,  while  under  this  excellent 
language  was  concealed  a  chimera  or  an  error?  Take 
medicine.  It  is  a  complaint  that  it  has  made  so  little  ad- 
vancement. What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  bring 
it  up  from  the  regions  of  hypothesis,  and  elevate  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  science  ?  Do  you  believe  that  at  the  outset  you 
could,  by  a  language  well  constructed,  reform  physiology 
and  medicine  ?  Or  do  you  not  believe  that  the  true  remedy 
is  experiment,  and  along  with  experiment  the  strict  em- 
ployment of  reason  ?    A  good  system  of  sigiia  will  then 
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oome  of  itself;  it  could  not  come  before,  or  it  would  como 
to  no  good  purpose.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  philos- 
ophy. It  has  been  incessantly  repeated,  that  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind  is  entire  in  that  of  language,  and  that 
philosophy  would  be  completed  the  day  that  a  philoso- 
phical language  should  be  achieved.  And  starting  from 
this  point,  some  have  endeavored  to  arrange  a  certain 
philosophical  language  more  or  less  dear,  easy  and  ele- 
gant ;  and  they  have  believed  that  philosophy  was  com- 
pleted. But  it  was  not :  it  was  very  £ir  from  being  so. 
This  prejudice  has  even  retarded  its  progress,  by  taking  ' 
off  the  mind  from  experiment.  Philosophical  science,  like 
every  science  of  observation  and  of  reasoning,  lives  by 
observfttioDs  accmrately  made  and  deductions  rigorously 
strict.  It  is  there,  and  not  elsewhere,  we  are  to  look  for 
an  the  future  progress  of  philosophy. 


CHAPTEB  YL 

OF  KNOWLEDOS:  THBOBY  OF  BXPSBBSSITAillTX  IDBAS. 

JSzamination  of  the  Toorth  Book  of  the  Smi^  on  flia  Kmua  TTiidtr- 
Btanding,  on  EnowMga— That  lanawMgd,  tuoooMag  to  Lookfl^ 
depends:  1,  upon  Ideas;  1; upon  Idaai^ in  ao  fcr aa  tiiey  a^a  ntmJM uM 
to  their  objects.— That  the  oonftamilgr  or  non-oonfbmilx  of  idaaa  wtth 
their  oljects,  as  tiia  Ibandation  of  tnitii  or  fhlaihood  in  la^Hd  ta 
knowledge,  is  not  witii  Lookameialj  aniat^ibor,  hut  a  real  tiiaoi7>- 
Examination  of  thia  theoiy  of  ideaa :  1,  in  relation  to  the  inrtamal 
world,  to  secondary  qualities,  to  primary  qualitieB,  to  the  dubsiraimm 
of  these  qualities,  to  space,  to  time,  etc. ;  2,  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
world. — ^Appeal  to  Beyelation. — Paralogism  of  Locke. 

Having  found  all  the  ideas  which  are  in  the  hnman 
understanding,  their  origin,  their  genesis,  their  mechanism 
and  characters ;  the  signs  also  by  which  wo  express,  exhibit 
and  unfold  them ; — the  next  thing  is  to  inquire  what  man 
does  with  these  ideas,  what  knowledge  he  derives  from 
them,  what  is  the  extent  of  this  knowledge,  and*  what  its 
limits.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding :  it  treats  of  Knowledge, 
that  is,  not  merely  of  ideas  taken  in  themselves,  but  in 
relation  to  their  objects,  in  relation  to  essences ;  for  knowl- 
edge reaches  to  that ;  it  attains  to  God,  to  bodies,  and  to 
ourselves.  Now  here  at  the  outset  a  previous  question 
comes  up.  Knowledge  extends  to  beings :  the  fact  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  how  does  this  take  place  ?  Starting  from 
ideas  which  are  within  it,  how  does  the  understanding  ar- 
rive at  beings  which  are  without  it?  What  bridge  is 
there,  between  the  &culty  of  knowing,  which  is  within  uSi 
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and  the  olgeota  of  knowledge  whioh  are  without  us? 
Wh^i  we  shall  have  arrived  on  the  other  mde,  we  will 
take  counsel  what  course  we  ought  to  fbUow,  and  where 
we  can  go ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  make 
the  passage.  Before  entering  upon  ontology,  we  must 
know  how  to  pass  from  psychology  to  ontology,  what  is 
the  foundation,  and  the  legitimate  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  this  preliminary  question  which  we  shall  first 
in^Kwe  upon  Locke. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing begios  by  recognizing  that  all  knowledge  depends 
iqpOQ  ideas: 

B.IV.  Of  JS^iawkdffe;  Ch.L  Of  Knowledge  in  gen- 
€raL  §  1 :  ^Sinoe  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reason- 
ings hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas, 
which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that 
ov  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them.'' 

But  you  have  seen  that  Locke  recognizes,  and  rightly, 
that  ideas  in  themselves  considered  are  always  true.  It  is 
always  true  that  we  have  the  idea  which  we  have,  which 
18  actually  under  the  eye  of  consdousness.  Be  this  idea  a 
chimera,  a  centaur,  yet  we  always  have  it,  and  in  this  re- 
apect  the  idea  can  not  be  false,  it  can  not  but  be  true ;  or 
rather,  in  strictness,  it  is  neither  fidse  nor  true.  Where, 
then,  can  error  begin,  and  where  does  truth  reside  ?  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  evidently  reside,  and  can  reside, 
only  in  the  supposition  of  the  mind  that  the  idea  does,  or 
does  not  refer  to  an  object,  to  such  or  such  an  object 
really  existing  in  nature.  It  is  in  this  reference  or  relation, 
that  truth  or  error  lies  for  the  human  mind.  If  this  rela- 
tion can  be  found  and  &stened  upon,  human  knowledge  is 
possible;  if  this  relation  can  not  bo  apprehended,  human 
knowledge  is  imposuble.  Now  supposing  that  this  relation 
is  possible,  what  is  it,  and  in  what  does  it  consist?  On 
this  point  it  is  our  task  to  interrogate  Locke  with  precision 
and  severity ;  for  here  should  be  the  foundation  of  the 
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tiieory  of  tlio  tmo  and  of  the  falm  in  regard  lo  bumoK 
knovdfldgc,  that  is,  tho  fouDdatton  of  the  Fourth   Book 
wfaieh  yve  liave  to  csamine. 
"^  fniroughoiit  tho  whole  of  tho  Fourth  Book,  as  at  tha 
dose  of  th(!  Second,  Locke  e.T}>reea]y  declares  that  llie  true 
or  fiJse  in  ideas,  about  which  all  knowledge  is  conversant| 
eouutfl  in  the  enpposition  of  a  relation  between  theae  ideu 
and  their  object;  and  everywhere  also  he  expressly  d»-  , 
dares  ttiut  ihia  relation  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  rol*>  , 
tion  of  agreement  or  disagreement.     Tlie  idea,  to  wbit^  : 
properly  speaking,  neither  truth  nor  error  pertain,  is  coi*'  , 
formed  to  its  object,  or  it  is  not  conformed,    11' oontbrmed^  , 
knowledge  is  not  only  poa^ble,  but  it  is  tme ;  for  it  re«U  i 
aponfttrne  idea,  an  idea  conformed  to  its  object;  iftlw. 
idea  ie  Dot  conformed  to  its  object,  the  idea  is  liibe,  and  tbs 
knowledge  derived  from  it  is  eqnsSy  ftlae.    Hia  in-mb- 
stance  is  what  we  find  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Ao 
Fonrlh  Book  of  the  Essay  On  the  Haman  Understuding, 
oonoeraing  knowledge.    The  same  also  we  find  at  every 
step  in  tbe  stz  last  chqAers  of  die  Second  Book,  when 
Locke  treats  of  tme  and  fidse  ideas. 

B.II.Ch.XXXn.g4:  "Whenever  the  mind  referany 
of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneons  to  them,  they  are  then 
(N^nble  to  be  called  troe  ev  filse.  Beoanse  the  mind  n 
amA.  a  reference  makes  a  tadt  supposition  of  thor  ooA. 
fimnity  to  that  thing." 

B.  IV.  Ch.IV.  §8:  « It  is  evident,  tiie  mind  knows  not 
things  immediately,  bnt  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideta 
it  hals  of  them.  Onr  fmotoledge  therefore  is  real,  onfy  ar> 
&r  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  onr  ideas  and  the  r»- 
ahty  of  things." 

ThcBO  two  passages  are  positive ;'  they  rfeariy  r«dooe 
the  qaesHtm  of  troth  or  felsehood  in  respect  to  knowledge 
to  that,  of  the  oonformity  or  non^couformity  of  ideas  with 
their  objeets. 

BtanMal»awifcj'^feao»»famitjiof»iai«#ilhM» 
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oljcwC  in  order  to  its  truth,  is  it  in  Locke  a  real  philosoj^- 
«■!  theorj,  or  is  it  merely  a  mode  of  speaking,  simply  a 
metaphor,  more  or  less  happy?  If  it  is  a  metaphor,  I 
irmdd  ask  what  then  is  the  theory  couched  under  this 
mslaplior,  and  in  what  place  in  Locke  we  are  to  find  that 
ttaofy  once  expressly  declared  ?  Nowhere  do  I  find  any 
iUng  bat  the  metaphor  itsel£  If  in  the  entire  absence  of 
any  other  theory,  the  two  passages  which  I  have  jost  cited 
do  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the  necessity  of  the  conformity 
of  sn  idea  with  its  object  in  order  to  constitnte  its  truth, 
bBOt  a  metaphor,  but  an  express  theory,  I  could  adduce 
kevB  a  muldtude  of  other  passages  which  leave  no  doubt 
fai  tins  respect.  Thus  when  near  the  end  of  the  Second 
Book,  Locke  treats  of  ideas  as  real  or  chimerical,  as  com- 
phle  or  incomplete,  he  rests  upon  his  theory  of  the  con- 
fitmity  or  non-conformity  of  ideas  with  their  objects. 

B.  n.  Ch.  XXX.  §  1 :  *^  Heal  ideas  are  conformable  to 
tkelt  ateheiypes.  First,  recU  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a 
foondation  in  nature ;  such  as  have  a  conformity  with  the 
real  being  and  existence  of  things,  or  with  their  arche- 
types. JFhniaeHcai  or  chimeriealy  I  call  such  as  have  no 
biradation  in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  to  that  re- 
ility  of  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  their 
irdietypes.'' 

Now  what  is  an  adequate  or  inadequate  idea  ?  An  ade- 
qiuate  idea  should,  according  to  Locke,  be  that  which  is 
completely  conformed  to  its  archetype ;  an  inadequate  idea, 
that  which  is  conformed  only  in  part. 

Md.  Ch.  XXXL  §  1 :  ''Those  I  call  adequate,  which 
per&cUy  represent  those  archetypes  which  the  mind  sup- 
poses them  taken  from,  which  it  intends  them  to  stand  for, 
Emd  to  whidi  it  refers  them.  Inadequate  ideas  are  such, 
which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  representation  of 
those  archetypes  to  wMoh  they  are  referred.^ 

Thus  the  theory  of  complete  or  incomplete  ideas  rests 
Bpon  the  theory  of  real  and  chimerical  ideas,  which  also 

11 
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rests  upon  that  of  true  or  fiilse  ideas,  and  that  condsta 
altogether  in  the  theory  of  the  cpnforniitj  of  the  idea  to 
the  object.  This  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  that  to 
take  away  all  uncertainty,  I  wish  to  adduce  a  paasags 
where  Locke  lays  down  the  problem  by  itself  and  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  he  lays  it  down,  exdudea  all  ambigpmtj 
in  the  solution  which  he  gives : 

B.  IV.  Ch.  IV.  §  3 : ''  But  what  shall  be  here  the  criterionr 
How  shaU  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own 
ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themaelYea? 
This,  though  it  seems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I  think 
there  be  two  sorts  of  ideas  that  we  may  be  assured  agree 
with  things.'' 

§  4 :  *^  Simple  ideas  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity 
which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires;  for  they 
represent  things  to  us  under  those  appearances  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  us.''  And  further  on :  ^  this  con- 
formity between  our  simple  ideas  and  the  existence  of 
things,  is  sufficient  for  real  knowledge." 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  himself  more  expresdy.  It  k 
not,  then,  a  mere  way  of  speaking,  a  metaphor  thrown  off 
in  passing ;  it  is  altogether  a  theory,  a  system.  Let  as  ex- 
amine it  seriously. 

See,  then,  by  it,  truth  and  error,  reality  and  chimera,  re- 
solved into  the  representation  or  non-representation  of  the 
object  by  the  idea,  into  conformity  or  non-conformity  of 
the  idea  to  its  object.  There  is  knowledge  upon  this  con- 
dition, and  upon  this  alone,  that  the  idea  represents  its 
object,  is  conformed  to  it.  But  upon  what  condition  does 
an  idea  represent  its  object,  and  be  conformed  to  it? 
Upon  this  condition,  that  the  idea  resemble  its  object,  that 
the  idea  have  to  its  object  the  relation  of  a  copy  to  its 
original.  Weigh  the  force  of  the  words :  the  conformity 
of  an  idea  to  its  object  can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  re- 
semblance of  that  idea,  taken  as  a  copy,  to  its  object,  taken 
at  the  original    This  is  exactly  what  Locke  exprsssss  1^ 
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the  word  areheiypesj  which  he  uses  to  designate  the  objects 
of  ideas.  Now  if  the  conformity  of  the  idea  to  its  object 
18  nothing  but  the  resemblance  of  the  copy  to  its  original, 
to  its  archetype,  I  say  that  in  such  a  case,  the  idea  is  taken 
solely  as  an  image.  The  idea  must  evidently  be  an  image 
in  order  to  resemble  any  thing,  in  order  to  represent  any 
thing.  See  then  the  representative  idea  rednced  to  an 
image.  Now  lo<^  closely,  and  you  will  see  that  every 
image  implies  something  material  Can  an  image  of  any 
thing  immaterial  be  conceived  ?  Every  image  is  necessa- 
rily sensible  and  material,  or  it  is  nothing  but  a  metaphor, 
a  sappocitum  which  we  have  pat  aside.  Thus  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  say  that  there  is  Imowledge  where  the  idea  is 
conformed  to  its  object,  and  that  no  knowledge  is  possible 
but  np<A  this  condition,  is  to  pretend  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  but  apon  the  condition  that  the  idea  of  a  thmg 
18  the  image  of  that  thing,  that  is  to  say,  its  material  image. 
AU  knowledge,  then,  is  involved  in  the  following  ques- 
tion :  Have  we  in  respect  to  beings  ideas  which  represent 
them,  which  resemble  them,  which  are  the  images,  and  the 
material  images  of  them;  or  have  we  not  such  images? 
If  we  have,  knowledge  is  possible ;  if  not,  it  is  impossil^le. 
Now  in  point  of  &ct,  human  knowledge  embraces  both 
the  external  world,  and  the  soul,  and  God.  I^  then,  knowl- 
edge of  these  objects  is  possible  and  real,  it  is  only  upon 
the  conditi<m  just  laid  down,  namely,  that  we  have  of  these 
beings,  ideas  which  are  conformed  to  them,  which  represent 
them,  which  resemble  them,  which  are  images  of  them, 
and  once  again,  material  images.  Have  we,  then,  or  have 
we  not  idea4magC8,  material  images,  of  God,  of  the  soul, 
and  of  the  external  world?  This  is  the  question.  Let  us 
first  apply  it  to  the  external  world.  It  is  there,  above  all, 
that  the  theory  of  Locke  would  appear  most  admissible. 
Let  us  see  what  is  the  soundness  and  value  of  it  even  upon 
this  ground. 
The  idea  of  the  external  world  is  the  idea  of  body. 
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Bodies  are  knovn  to  lu  enlr  bf  tlMir  quUtlM.  n«n 
qoalides  are  prinuiy  w  aMondvy.     S^  Oa  aeooadujr 

qnalitiea  of  bodiea  la  niclaratODd,  70a  kaoir,  thoM  wUafa 
might  not  exist,  and  7«t  the  body  itaelf  sot  BMW  to  eai* ; 
&r  instance,  the  qoalitiea  of  niAAx  m  aoqidn  the  IdM  I7 
the  sense  of  smdfa^,  of  bearing,  and  of  tute,  t^  aB  the 
aenses,  in  short,  cxeept  BB^BaattcpaMy  that  of  t(«ah»^id 
perhaps  also  that  of  iij^  Thepniiiaiyqaalitiaaofbodisa 
are  those  wfaiob  an  giveo  to  iu  •■  the  flmdanmtal  attri- 
butes of  bodiea,  frithaat  wfaUh  bo£fls  ooald  sot  -far  w 
exist.  The  eadiuotly  prinuvj  quality  !■  aoUdi^,  irUoh 
implies  more  or  leaa  «Ktcnm)ii,  iriwdi  dlreotly  in^liaa  turn. 
We  have  the  oaBviatioii  that  enry  bod^  la  BoSa,  oxtcadal, 
has  form.  We  are  moreorer  ooBTBoed  that  bocBea  hne 
the  property  of  eaoang  in  ns  those  partienlar  moAfieatiaM 
which  are  called  mtot,  eoimd,  odor,  perhaps  also  the  modi- 
fication  oalled  color.  Looke  agrees  to  all  this ;  it  is  be  who 
chiefly  oontriboted  to  extend  the  distanotion  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  which  it  is  not 
our  object  to  go  any  deeper  into.  Let  as  see  bow  he  ex- 
plains the  wqiusition  of  ideas  of  the  primary  and  of  the 
secondary  qualities : 

B.  II.  Ch.  Vin.  §  11:  "  jBine  primaiv  qualititt  proAice 
tieir  ideaa.^  The  next  thing  to  be  conddered  is,  how 
bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  manifestly  by  im- 
pulse, the  only  way  which  we  can  ooDorare  bodies  to  ope- 
rate in." 

g  12.  "I^  then,  external  objecte  be  not  united  to  oar 
minds,  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we  per- 
ceive these  ori^nal  qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fiU 
andcr  our  senses,  it  is  evident  that  some  motion  most  be 
thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  by  some 
parts  of  our  bodies  to  the  brun  or  the  seat  t^  sensatioB, 
there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  h«ve 
of  Uiem.  And  since  the  extenmon,  figure,  number,  aad 
moticoofbodieaofaaobiarTahlehignesi)iaaybepsioriy€id 
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ct  s  dkUiioe  by  the  sight,  it  is  evident  that  Bome  tingly 
taqpereeptible  bodies  must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and 
llMreby  oonvey  to  the  brain  some  motion,  which  produces 
these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us." 

§  18.  ^How  secondary  qualities  produce  their  ideae.^^ 
**  After  the  same  manner  that  the  ideas  of  these  original 
qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may  concdve  that  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  produced,  namely,  by 
tbe  operation  of  insensiUe  ]#rticles  on  our  senses.  For  it 
bang  maniftst  that  there  are  bodies,  and  good  storey  of 
bofies,  each  whereof  are  so  small,  that  we  can  not  by  any 
ef  our  senses  discover  either  their  bulk,  figure,  or  motion, 
at  la  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and  water,  and 
allien  extremely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much 
■nailer  than  the  particles  of  air  and  water  as  the  particles 
of  air  anfd  water  are  smaller  than  peas  or  hailstones:  let  us 
amH»oae  at  present  that  the  different  motions  and  figures, 
Mk  and  number  of  such  partides,  affecting  the  several  or- 
gaw  of  our  senses,  produce  in  us  those  different  sensations, 
'iriuch  we  have  from  the  colors  and  smells  of  bodies;  e.  ^., 
that  a  violet,  by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  particles 
ef  matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different 
dqprees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the 
ideas  of  the  blue  color  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  be 
produced  in  our  minds;  it  being  no  more  impossible  to 
eonceive  that  Gk>d  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions, 
with  which  they  have  no  omilitude,  than  that  he  should 
annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel 
dividing  our  flesh,  with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resem- 
bhnoe." 

§  14.  ^  What  I  have  said  concerning  colors  and  smells, 
may  be  understood  also  of  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  other 
the  like  sensible  qualities  •  •  .  ." 

If  you  follow  up  this  whole  theory  to  its  principle,  so 
imperfectly  diBcemed  and  unfolded  by  Locke,  you  will  find 
that  it  rests  in  the  kst  analysis  upon  the  suppomtion  that, 
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as  bodies  act  upon  each  other  only  hj  contact,  and 
quently  by  impulsion,  so  in  like  manner  the  mind  cab  not 
be  brought  into  connection  with  corporeal  things  bnt  upon 
the  same  condition,  that  there  should  be  contact  between 
the  mind  and  body,  and  of  course  impulse  of  the  one  upon 
the  other.  Now  in  sensible  ideas,  which  are  involuntary, 
and  in  which,  according  to  Locke,  the  mind  is  paaEOve,  the 
impulse  ought  to  come  from  the  body  upon  the  mind,  and 
not  from  the  mind  upon  the  body ;  and  the  contact  can  not 
take  place  directly,  but  indirectly  by  means  of  particles. 
Thus  the  necessity  of  contact  involves  that  of  partidesi, 
which,  emitted  by  bodies,  obtain  admittance  by  the  oi^gana 
into  the  brain,  and  there  introduce  into  the  mind  what  are 
called  sensible  ideas.  The  whole  theory  starts  from  the 
necesfflty  of  contact,  and  in  its  result  it  comes  out  to  inter- 
mediate particles  and  their  action.  These  particles  are,  in 
other  terms,  the  sensible  species  of  the  Peripatetic  Scholaa- 
ticism,  to  which  modem  physics  has  done  justice.  There 
is  at  the  present  day  no  more  talk  about  sonorous,  visible, 
tangible  species ;  nor  can  there  of  course  be  any  more  qnes- 
tion  about  their  emission ;  nor  consequently  about  the 
principle  by  which  they  were  engendered,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  contact  and  impulse  as  the  condition  of  ac- 
quiring sensible  ideas.  All  this  at  the  present  day  is  only 
an  obsolete  hypothesis,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
stop  to  refute.  Supposing  sensible  ideas,  however,  to  be 
thus  formed,  once  obtained  under  this  condition,  which  is 
yet  a  chimera,  let  us  see  in  what  these  ideas  differ  fix>m  eadi 
other. 

According  to  Locke,  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  matter  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
resemble  their  object ;  while  the  ideas  we  have  of  secondary 
qualities  have  this  as  their  peculiarity,  that  they  do  not  re- 
semble their  objects ; 

B.  n.  Ch.  VIII.  §  15 :  ''  The  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  pattemi  do 
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reaDy  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the  ideas  pro- 
duced in  OS  by  those  secondary  qualities,  have  no  resem- 
blance of  them  at  alL'* 

The  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  do  not  then  resemble 
those  qualities.  Very  well ;  I  am,  therefore,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Locke,  to  conclude  at  once  that  the  ideas  of 
secondary  qualities  are  mere  chimeras,  and  that  we  have 
BO  knowledge  of  these  qualities.  Recollect  that  according 
to  Locke  all  knowledge  depends  upon  ideas,  and  that  there 
is  no  knowledge  except  as  &r  as  the  idea  resembles  its  ob- 
ject. Now  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Locke  himself,  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities  do  not  resemble  these  qualities ; 
therefore  these  ideas  do  not  contain  any  knowledge.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  we  have  indeed  a  knowledge,  though 
incomplete,  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  If  Locke 
had  intended  to  say  only  this,  he  should  have  said,  accord- 
ing to  his  general  theory,  that  the  ideas  of  secondary  quali- 
ties do  represent,  though  incompletely,  their  objects.  But 
he  says  they  do  not  represent  them  at  all.  They  do  not 
therefore  involve  even  the  most  imperfect  knowledge; 
they  contain  no  knowledge ;  they  are  pure  chimeras,  like 
the  ideas  of  fidries,  of  centaurs,  etc.  This  consequence  is 
necessitated  by  the  theory  of  Locke.  But  is  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fiusts  which  it  is  our  business  to  explain  and 
not  to  destroy  ?  Is  it  in  &ct  true,  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies?  Far  otherwise. 
The  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  smell,  sound,  taste  and 
color,  are  for  us  decidedly  real  properties  in  bodies,  to  which 
we  attribute  the  power  of  exciting  in  us  certain  modifica- 
tions or  sensations.  We  are  not  only  conscious  of  these  sen  • 
sations,  but  we  believe  that  they  have  causes,  and  that  these 
causes  are  in  the  bodies.  As  we  could  however  conceive 
of  the  bodies  independently  of  these  causes  or  powers,  prop- 
erties or  qualities,  we  call  these  qualities  secondary.  We 
know  them,  I  grant,  only  as  causes  of  our  sensations ;  but 
still  we  know  them  in  this  character,  and  it  is  a  real  knowl- 
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edge  undeniably  found  in  all  mankindL  Bni  aooosdiflg  to 
Locke,  knowledge  is  always  sabjeet  to  this  oonditaony  thai 
the  idea  upon  which  knowledge  depends  shall  represent  its 
object.  You  have  ondeniaUy  the  idea  of  the  seoondary 
qualities  of  bodieSi  so  &r  fbrtit  as  canses  of  niany  of  yo«r 
sensations.  Very  goodl  this  idea,  whioh  yon  all  haycii  aad 
upon  which  is  founded  almost  all  your  oondnet,  and  bussao 
life  at  large — ^this  idea  can  not  be  tme,  can  not  be  tlie 
foundation  of  any  I^ptimate  kiiowIedg«»  except  upon 
dition  that  it  shall  be  oonformed  to  its  objeot,  to  the 
of  your  sensations,  to  theaeoondwy  qnalities  of  bodfisa. 
And  when  I  say  ooofonned  to  them,  bear  in  mind  that  tlie 
condition  of  conformity  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  reseoa- 
blance,  and  that  the  oonditiim  of  resemUanoe  is  nodm^ 
less  than  that  of  being  an  image,  and  that  the  oonditMo  of 
every  image  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  being  a  senable 
and  material  image;  for  there  is  no  immaterial  image. 
The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  to  this:  whether  you 
have,  or  have  not  a  material  image  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  of  diose  properties  of  bodies 
which  cause  in  you  the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste 
and  smell.  Let  us  sec,  then,  what  the  material  image  of  a 
cause  con  be.  A  cause,  so  &r  forth  as  cause  (and  the  seo- 
ondary properties  or  qualities  of  bodies  are  nothing  else), 
has  no  form,  no  color ;  what  material  image  then  can  be 
made  of  it  ?  A  cause,  whatever  it  be,  whether  you  phioe 
It  in  the  mind,  or  in  what  we  call  matter,  is  always  a  cause, 
it  is  never  any  thing  but  a  cause ;  and  so  fiir  forth  as  it  is 
a  cause,  it  falls  neither  under  the  hand,  nor  the  eye ;  it  &]ls 
under  none  of  our  senses.  It  is  therefore  something  of 
which  in  strictness  you  can  have  no  sensible  idea,  no  idea- 
image,  no  material  image.  Then,  since  you  have  not,  and 
can  not  have  the  image  of  a  cause,  and  since  secondary 
qualities  of  bodies  are  given  you  only  as  causes,  it  followa 
that  you  can  not  have  any  true  idea,  any  legitimate  knowl 
edge  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies;  it  follows  even 
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thmt  70a  can  not  have  any  knowledge  of  them. 
Intimate  or  Ulegitimate,  and  that  these  qualities  onght  to 
be  to  jou  as  though  they  were  not;  since  you  could  not 
haye  attained  them  except  by  images  more  or  less  faithful 
which  you  had  formed  of  them,  images  which  in  this  case 
are  absolutely  lacking  to  you. 

The  denial  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  is  then 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  theory  that  every  idea,  to  be 
tme,  must  r^resent  its  object.  This  result  is  unavoidable ; 
ocperience  however  gives  the  lie  to  it,  and  in  so  doing, 
lefotes  its  principle.  The  ideas  of  the  secondary  qualities 
do  not  resemble  their  objects  in  any  way,  and  nevertheless 
they  conUdn  a  certain  knowledge ;  it  is  not  therefore  true 
that  ail  knowledge  supposes  the  resemblance  of  the  idea  to 
its  object. 

The  theory  of  Locke  breaks  to  pieces  upon  the  secondary 
qvalities  of  bodies ;  let  us  see  if  it  wiU  be  more  fortunate 
in  req>eot  to  primary  qualities. 

Solidity  is  by  eminence  the  primary  quality.  Solidity 
with  its  degrees,  hardness  or  softness,  penetrability  or  im- 
penetrability, envelops  extenrion,  which  contains  size  and 
ferm ;  these  are  chiefly  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies. 
Locke  declares  expressly  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
resemble  those  qualities ;  this  is  their  title  of  legitimacy  in 
his  view.  This  theory,  at  first  nght,  might  seem  to  bo 
true  in  regard  to  one  point,  that  which  respects  form.  In 
tmctj  the  form  of  objects  which  appertains  to  extension, 
which  also  appertains  to  solidity,  paints  itself  upon  the 
retina.  Experience  attests  this,  and  the  conformity  of 
these  images  to  their  objects,  seems  indeed  the  foundation 
of  the  truth  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  form  of  ob- 
jects.   But  it  is  only  a  fiUse  semblance. 

If  the  resemblance  of  the  image  on  the  retina  to  the 
form  of  the  external  object,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  that  object,  it  follows  that  this 
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knowledge  could  never  haie  been  moqpmd^  lMi6  opoa  Ike 

following  conditions: 

1.  That  we  should  know  there  is  some  imsge  upon  tbe 
retina. 

2.  That,  by  some  processy  compering  tiie  image  iqpon 
the  retina  to  the  external  object,  we  ahookt  find  the  image 
npon  the  retina^  in  liuA|  nmilar  to  the  olgect,  as  to  fiHin. 

Both  these  conditions  are  necessarj ;  bat  are  thejr  fid- 
fiUed  in  the  &ct  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  fimns  of  external 
objects?  By  no  means.  In  the  first  place^  the  knoiriedge 
of  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  a  snbseqoent  acqoisiticm  of 
experience  and  of  physiologj.  The  first  men  who  believed 
that  they  had  befi>re  their  eyes  figured  bodies  knew  noth- 
ing in  the  world  sboot  the  images,  upon  the  retinn,  BtiD 
further  were  they  from  inquiring  whether  these  imagOBi 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  were  conformed  to  the  fonns 
of  the  bodies  which  they  knew;  and  consequently  the 
condition  imposed  upon  the  human  mind  of  knowing  first 
the  imago  upon  the  retina,  and  then  of  verifying  the 
conformity  of  that  image  with  its  object,  is  not  the  process 
which  the  mind,  left  to  itself  and  without  any  system, 
naturally  employs  in  order  to  know  the  forms  of  bodies. 
Again,  observe  that  that  if  the  accurate  painting  of  the 
form  of  the  object  upon  the  retina  explains  the  secret  of 
the  perception  of  that  form,  it  is  necessary  that  this  picture, 
this  image,  should  pass  from  the  retina  to  the  optic  nerve, 
and  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  which  Locke  calls 
the  audience  chamber  of  the  soul ;  and  from  this  audience 
chamber  it  must  gain  admittance  to  the  mind  itself.  But 
this  process  is  arrested  at  every  step.  From  the  retina, 
the  image  must  pass  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve. 
Now,  who  does  not  know  that  the  optic  nerve  is  situated 
in  an  obscure  region  impenetrable  to  the  light  ?  The  op- 
tic nerve  is  dark,  no  image  can  be  painted  on  it,  and  our 
image  is  already  lost  to  us.  Further,  the  brain,  that  audi- 
ence chamber  of  the  soul,  is  also  in  the  dark;  the  soul 
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wUfih,  aoooixBng  to  the  theory  of  Locke,  most  observe  the 
retina  in  order  there  to  meet  with  the  image  of  the  form 
of  a  body,  which  must  discern  this  image  and  its  conform- 
ity to  the  original,  can  make  this  observation  neither  upon 
tlio  optic  nerve  nor  the  brain. 

We  have,  so  to  say,  shut  up  all  the  avenues  of  the  soul 
agunst  the  hypothesis  of  the  idea4mage ;  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  form  of  objects  there  are  not  the  three  things : 
flgrnred  objects ;  a  mind  capable  of  perceiving  the  figures 
of  these  objects ;  and  an  intermediate  image  between  the 
real  form  of  the  objects  and  the  mind.  There  are  nothing 
but  figured  objects,  and  a  mind  endowed  with  the  fiusulty 
of  perceiving  them  with  their  forms.  The  existence  of  the 
image  of  the  figure  of  objects  upon  the  retina  is  a  real  fact, 
which  is  indeed  the  previous  condition  of  the  perception 
(^visible  appearances,  but  not  the  foundation  of  this  per- 
ception ;  which  precedes,  but  does  not  in  any  way  consti- 
tute nor  explain  it.  The  existence  of  the  figure  of  objects 
upon  the  retina,  which  is  simply  an  external  condition  of 
the  phenomena  of  vision,  being  transformed  into  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  these  phenomena,  is  the  source  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  idea-image,  so  &r  as  respects  the  percep- 
tion of  the  forms  of  objects.  It  has  also  still  another 
source.  Not  only  b  the  mind  endowed  with  the  fiaiculty 
of  perceiving  the  forms  of  present  objects,  whenever  cer- 
ism  organic  conditions  are  fulfilled ;  but  also  when  these 
objects  are  absent,  it  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  re- 
calling them,  not  only  of  knowing  what  they  were,  but  of 
representing  them  to  itself  as  they  were,  and  with  the 
forms  which  they  had  been  perceived  to  have  while  they 
were  present.  The  memory  actually  has  this  imaginative 
power ;  we  may  imagine  objects  altogether  as  we  perceived 
them ;  the  &ct  is  unquestionable.  But  in  the  imagination 
of  the  forms  of  absent  objects,  as  in  the  perception  of  the 
forms  of  present  objects,  there  are  only  two  terms,  the  ab- 
sent objects,  and  the  mind  which  is  able  to  represent  them 
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though  absent;  or  rather  in  this  ease,  there  is  really  nothaig 
but  the  mind  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  objecta,  recalls 
them  with  their  forms,  as  if  they  were  present  before  it. 
Now  in  the  mind  which  represents  past  objects  to  itself 
poetry  can  indeed  detach  the  representation  from  the  ob- 
jects, and  consider  it  apart  as  a  proper  element  saboisting 
by  itsetf.  This  is  a  right  of  poetry,  but  not  of  philosophi- 
cal analysis,  which  can  never  lawfully  convert  abstractions 
into  redities.  Abstraction  taken  for  reality,  the  participle 
or  adjective  converted  into  a  substantive,  is,  then,  the 
second  source  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  idea4mage ;  not  to 
refer  again  to  the  vicious  analogies,  of  the  conditiops  of 
eonmiunication  between  bodies,  applied  to  the  mind. 

But  to  go  further.  Our  discussion  has  thus  fiu*  respected 
only  phenomena  of  vision,  the  form  of  external  objects; 
but  how  will  it  be  if  we  come  to  the  other  primary  qualities 
of  bodies ;  for  instance,  the  primary  quality  jtxir  excellence^ 
namely  solidity  ?  Would  you  dare  revive  the  scholastic 
hypothesis  of  the  tangible  species^  in  order  to  provide  a 
companion  to  the  visual  image  upon  the  retina  ?  Would 
you  put  this  tangible  species  upon  the  mysterious  paths  of 
the  nerves  and  brain  which  the  image  of  forms  could  noi 
traverse  ?  Be  it  so.  Suppose  a  tangible  species ;  suppose 
this  idea-image  of  soUdity  arrived  at  the  mind,  and  there 
let  us  see  if  it  satisfies  the  fundamental  condition  of  the 
theory  of  Locke,  if  it  is  conformed,  or  not  conformed  to 
its  model,  to  soUdity  itself.  What  is  solidity  ?  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  resbtance.  Where  there  is  no  resistance, 
there  is  to  us  nothing  but  ourselves.  Where  rcsistanoe 
begins,  there  begins  for  us  something  bteides  ourselves, 
the  outward,  the  external,  nature,  the  world.  Now  if 
solidity  is  something  which  resists,  it  is  a  resisting  cause ; 
and  we  are  here  again,  in  respect  to  the  primary  quality 
of  bodies,  as  before  in  respect  to  their  secondary  qualKieSi 
led  back  to  the  idea  of  cause.  Here,  then  again,  in  order, 
that  wc  may  have  a  legitimate  knowledge  of  the  resisting 
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of  solidity,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  an 
idea  of  it,  which  is  oonfonned  to  it,  which  is  similar  to  it, 
an  image,  a  material  image  of  the  resisting  canse.  Such 
according  to  Lodce  is* the  systematic  condition  of  the 
primary  quality  of  body.  But  I  have  shown  that  there 
can  not  be  a  material  image  of  any  oanse,  and  of  coarse 
not  of  a  resisting  canse,  of  solidity,  the  fundamental  quality 
of  body. 

Ilias  we  have  no  longer  a  legitimate  idea  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies,  any  more  than  of  their  secondary  quali- 
ties, if  we  are  to  have  it  only  upon  the  conditi<ni  of  the 
idea  being  a  material  image  of  its  object.  But  we  are  not 
yet  done ;  we  are  yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  external 
world.  Not  only  has  body  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties, which  I  have  just  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
theory  of  Locke;  but  moreover,  we  believe  that  under 
these  qualities,  there  is  something  which  is  the  subject  of 
them,  something  which  has  not  only  a  real,  but  a  per- 
manent existence,  while  these  qualities  are  in  perpetual 
motion  and  alteration  ;  we  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
subject,  of  a  substance  for  these  qualities.  Now  in  the 
theory  of  Locke,  the  idea  of  this  substance  is  not  legiti- 
mate,  unless  it  be  conformed  to  its  object,  that  is,  to  the 
substance  of  bodies;  and  the  idea,  to  be  conformed  to  its 
olgect,  to  resemble  it,  must  be  an  image,  and  every  image 
must  be  materiaL  But  I  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
material  image  of  substance  ?  It  is  obviously  impossible. 
Then  you  have  no  idea  of  substance  and  of  the  reality  of 
bodies. 

Not  only  are  you  convinced  of  the  real  and  substantial 
existence  of  bodies,  but  you  all  believe  that  these  bodies, 
of  which  the  fundamental  attribute  is  solidity,  resistance, 
are  somewhere,  in  place,  in  space.  You  all  have  the  idea 
of  spaee.  But  yon  can  not  have  it  except  on  the  condition, 
that  the  idea  you  have  of  it  represents  it,  is  its  material 
image.    But  it  is,  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  characteristics 
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of  space,  that  it  can  not  be  oonfonnded  with  bodies  which 
fill  and  measure  it,  but  do  not  constitute  it.  It  is,  then,  a 
fortiori^  impossible  that  you  should  hare  a  material  image 
of  that  which  has  no  material  existence,  when  you  can 
not  have  one  of  the  bodies,  and  of  their  fhndamentai  or 
accessory  attributes. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  time.  Ton  bdiere  that  the 
motions  of  bodies,  and  the  successicm  of  these  different 
motions,  take  place  in  time,  and  you  do  not  confound  the 
succession  of  the  motions  of  bodies  with  time  itselil  whidi 
is  indeed  measured  but  not  constituted  by  this  succession, 
any  more  than  the  aggregate  of  bodies  constitute  space. 
Ton  have  the  idea  of  time  as  distinct  from  all  successioo. 
If  you  have  it,  by  the  theory  of  Locke,  it  is  under  the 
condition  of  having  an  idea  conformed  to  it,  an  idea-image. 
But  you  csan  not  have  an  idea-image  of  time,  since  time  ii 
distinct  from  the  motion  of  bodies  and  does  not  fidl  under 
any  of  the  senses; — ^you  can  not  therefore  have  a  kgitt 
mate  idea  of  time. 

I  might  pursue  this  criticism  still  further,  but  I  believe 
I  have  gone  suffidenUy  fiur  to  demonstrate  that,  if  rel- 
atively to  the  external  world  our  ideas  are  not  true  ex* 
cept  upon  condition  that  they  are  representative  ideas 
conformed  to  their  objects,  material  images  of  thdr  ob- 
jects, we  should  have  no  Intimate  idea  of  the  external 
world,  neither  of  the  secondary  nor  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  nor  of  their  subject,  nor  of  space,  nor  of  time. 
The  theory  of  a  material  image  results  therefore  in  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  all  legitimate  knowledge  of 
matter  and  of  the  external  word. 

The  objections  which  I  have  just  presented  are  so  natu- 
ral and  so  simple,  that  Locke  could  not  even  lay  down  the 
problem  as  he  has  done,  without  partially  suspecting  them, 
and  they  sufficiently  pressed  upon  him  to  shake  his  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  external  world.  He  does  not 
precisely  call  it  in  question,  but  he  acknowledges  that  opoo 
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the  sole  fevndfttion  of  the  representative  idea,  the  knowl- 
edge of  bodies  has  not  perfect  certainty ;  he  thinks  how- 
ever that  it  goes  beyond  simple  probability.  "  But  yet,  if 
after  aU,^  says  Locke,  ^^  any  one  will  question  the  existence 
of  all  things,  or  our  knowledge  of  any  thing,  I  must  desire 
him  to  consider  that  we  have  such  an  assurance  of  the  ez- 
istenoe  of  things  without  us  as  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  in 
the  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil,  which  is 
caused  by  them ;  which  is  the  important  concernment  we 
have  of  being  madft  acquainted  with  them.''  B.  IV.  C7h. 
10,  §  8.    This  is  almost  the  language  of  skepticism. 

Locke,  however,  is  not  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies ;  in  spite  of  his  theory  of  ideas,  he  is  very 
fiur  fVom  being  idealistic.  On  the  contrary,  he  belongs  to 
the  great  ftmily  of  peripatetics  and  sensualists,  in  which 
the  iheofj  of  $ensihU  species  had  the  authority  of  a  dogma,  * 
and  the  office  of  giving  and  explmning  the  external  world. 
Out  of  senfflble  species,  the  seventeenth  century  in  general 
and  Locke  in  particular  have  made  sensible  ideas,  provided 
with  aU  the  qualities  of  those  species,  representatives  of 
their  objects,  and  emanating  from  them.  There  is  then  no 
idealistic  design  in  the  theory  of  Locke.  On  the  contrary, 
Locke  is  persuaded  that  these  ideas,  so  far  forth  as  they  are 
representative,  are  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects  can  be  had ;  only  he  half  ac- 
knowledges, that  contrary  to  his  wish,  the  peripatetic  hy- 
pothesis of  species  transformed  into  the  modem  theory  of 
sensible  ideas,  tnms  out  aginst  his  design;  and  that  al- 
though this  hypothesis  has  evidently  a  material  character, 
since  his  ideas  are  necessarily  material  images,  yet  it  is  in- 
capable of  legitimately  giving  us  matter.  Judge,  then, 
how  it  most  be  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  soul, 
and  God.    I  shall  be  brief 

Recollect  the  general  principle  of  Locke.  We  have  no 
legitimate  knowledge  of  any  thing,  but  upon  condition 
that  the  ideas  we  have  of  it  be  conformed  to  their  object. 
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How  alL  tbe  world  believe  in  the  existence  of  tlie  soal,  that 
is  to  say,  io  tbe  cxiatence  of  something  in  us  which  foels, 
which  wills,  which  thiiike.  Even  those  who  do  uot  btv 
lieve  in  the  sjiiritual  existence  of  this  subject,  have  never 
called  in  question  the  existence  of  its  faculties,  tho  exist- 
ence of  the  sensibility,  for  example,  or  that  of  will,  or  of 
thought.  Reflect,  then :  you  have  no  legitimate  knowl- 
edge of  thought,  of  volition,  of  sensibility,  bat  upon  the 
oeodition  that  the  ideas  you  have  of  them  are  representa- 
tive, and  tbsMc  ideas  must  be  images,  and  of  course  mate- 
rial images.  See  then  into  what  an  abyss  of  absurditiea 
we  are  thrown.  In  order  to  know  thought  and  volition, 
which  are  immaterial,  it  is  necessai'y  that  we  should  have  & 
material  image  wbick  raMnM«»th«n.  BqliirinfctKHAalKr 
rial  image  of  tbo«gfat,nd  of  Tditknt  U^mijkmMtf-- 
£vea  in  regard  to  the  seaolHlity.  -  Bat  tlw  iima1ltf%Wt 
p08«ble,  still  greater,  in  regard  to  the  snbstanoe  of  tbeie 
fitculties,  in  regard  to  the  soul,  and  then  in  regard  to  thfr 
unity  and  identity  of  this  soul,  and  then  in  r^ard  to  tlio 
time  in  which  the  operations  of  these  mental  &oaltiea  take 
place,  sensadons,  volitions,  and  thoi^bta. 

See,  then,  the  spiritual  world  &llen  away  as  well  as  tha 
material.  Simply  from  the  condition  that  we  have  no  legit* 
imate  ideas  of  our  &caltiei  and  of  th&r  subject^  nnha 
these  ideas  be  material  images  of  them,  it  evidently  reaoba 
that  we  have  no  legitimate  knowledge  of  our  soul,  aztd  of 
its  faculties,  of  onr  whole  internal  being,  intelleotnal  and 
morsL  Here  the  difficulty  seems  even  much  greater  than  m 
regard  to  the  material  world,  or  at  least  the  sncoesaor  of 
Bacon  and  of  Hobboe  is  more  startled  by  it.  In  reipeat 
to  the  material  world,  he  had  acknowledged  that  his  theory 
was  liable  to  some  objections,  but  these  objeotionB  did  not' 
seem  to  him  insurmountable,  nor  to  go  &r  eoongb  to  de- 
prive us  <d'  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  material  varki, 
Buffiuent  for  our  wants.  Hereby  he  pretended  to  opea  Hm' 
door  only  to  a  semi-skeplidsin.    It  was  without  doabt-a- 
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;  for  the  idea  of  Locke,  a  material  image,  not  in 
any  manner  representing  bodies,  neither  complete  nor  in- 
complete, he  ought  not  to  have  admitted  any  idea  ofl>odie8 ; 
1m  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  absolute  skepticism.  Locke, 
however,  stops  short,  both  from  good  sense  and  from  the 
evidence  which,  in  his  school,  surrounds  the  senses  and  the 
objecta  of  the  physical  world.  But  when  he  comes  to  the 
spiritual  world,  to  which  the  Sensual  School  is  much  less 
attached,  the  arguments  which  naturally  rise  up  against 
him  from  thb  theory,  strike  him  more  forciUy,  and  he  de- 
clares (B.  lY.  Ch.  XL  §  12),  that  ^^  we  can  no  more  know, 
that  there  are  finite  spirits  really  eausting,  by  the  idea  we 
have  of  such  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any 
ose  has  of  fiuries,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that 
things  answering  those  ideas  do  really  exist."  Here  it 
would  seem  is  absolute  skepticism ;  you  may  think,  per- 
haps, that  the  final  conclusion  of  Locke  will  be,  that  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  finite  spirits,  nor  consequently  of  our 
■ool,  nor  of  any  of  its  fiksulties ;  for  the  objection  is  as 
vafid  against  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  against  its  sub- 
stance. This  is^  indeed,  the  result  to  which  he  should  have 
gone  on ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it,  for  there  is  no  phi- 
losopher at  once  wiser  and  more  inconsistent  than  Locke. 
What  then  does  he  do? 

In  the  peril  into  which  his  philosophy  has  driven  him,  he 
abandons  his  philosophy,  and  all  phikmophy ;  and  appeals 
to  Christianity,  to  revelation,  to  fiuth.  By  fiiith,  however, 
and  by  revelation,  he  does  not  understand  a  phUosophical 
ftith  and  revelation.  He  imderstands  fiuth  and  revelation 
in  the  proper  theological  sense.  I{is  conclusion  is  this: 
^  Therefore,  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  as 
well  as  several  other  things,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  evidence  of  fiuth."  Locke  himself,  then,  meets 
and  accepts  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  theory,  to 
which  I  wislied  to  conduct  him.  Speaking  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  not  as  a  theologian,  I  said  that  if  we  had  no 
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Other  retwm  to  beUere  in  the  ezistenoe  of  qpirit  than  the 
hypothesis  of  the  representative  idea,  we  had  no  good 
reason  to  believe  at  aU.  Locke  admits  it ;  he  proclaims  it 
himself:  and  he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  fidth.  I 
shall  not  allow  him  to  rest  there.  The  world  of  fiuth  ia  as 
mnch  shut  np  against  him,  as  the  worid  of  mind  and  of 
matter.  He  conld  never  have  penetrated  into  it,  but  by 
the  grossest  paralogism.  Locke  has  no  more  right,  nay, 
he  has  even  less  right,  to  believe  in  fiuth,  in  revelation,  in 
Christianity,  than  in  finite  sjnrits  sach  as  wo  are,  and  in 
matter  which  is  before  us. 

Revelation  supposes  two  things:  1,  doctrines  emanating 
from  Gh>d ;  2,  a  book  in  which  these  doctrines  are  deposited 
and  preserved.  This  book,  though  its  contents  may  be 
divine  and  sacred,  is  itself  necessarily  material,  it  is  a  body ; 
and  here  I  refer  Locke  to  the  objections  already  brought 
forward  against  the  le^timate  knowledge  of  bodies,  if  we 
have  no  other  ground  for  believing  in  them  than  the  idea- 
image  which  represents  them.  Thus  there  iff  no  legitimate 
knowledge  of  Uio  book,  in  which  are  contained  the  sacred 
doctrines  revealed  by  Qod.  But  the  book  gone,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrines  it  eontiuned?  Besides,  these 
doctrines  come  from  God. 

And  what  is  God?  A  spirit,  an  infinite  q>irit,  as  we 
judge.  Now,  Locke  was  not  able,  a  little  back,  by  hia 
theory,  to  admit  the  legitimate  existence  of  finite  spirits; 
and  incredible  to  tell,  in  order  to  make  me  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  finite  spirits,  he  proposes  that  I  should  begin  by 
admitting  the  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit.  But  is  this 
not  to  exaplain  ohscurum  per  obscuriuSy  [to  solve  the  h 
difficulty  by  presenting  a  greater]  ?  See  the  human 
a  little  while  ago  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  finite 
spirits,  because,  it  can  have  no  idea  conformed  to  them ; 
and  now  because  of  its  greater  fi&cility,  ha\dng  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  spirit,  an  idea  perfectly  representing  its  object  I 
But  if  a  finite  spurit  can  not  bo  represented  by  an  ideai 
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mach  less  can  the  infinite  spirit  be  so  represented;  evi- 
dently it  can  not  be,  under  the  condition  of  Locke,  that  is, 
under  the  condition  of  the  mind  forming  an  image,  and  a 
materia]  image  of  it.  There  is  then,  no  infinite  spirit,  no 
Ood,  therefore,  no  revelation  possible.  Everywhere  at 
every  step,  in  the  theory  of  Locke,  we  are  plonged  from 
depth  to  depth  in  the  abyss  of  paralogism. 

If  it  is  trae  that  we  have  no  legitimate  knowledge,  no 
true  idea,  bat  under  the  condition  that  this  idea  represents 
its  object,  that  it  is  conformed  to  it,  that  it  is  an  image  of 
it,  and  (as  I  have  proved  to  be  in  strictness  the  necessary 
result  of  the  hypothesis)  a  material  image  of  it — it  follows, 
that  we  have  no  legitimate  idea  of  the  external  world,  nor 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  of  souls,  of  ourselves,  and  still  less 
of  God,  to  whom  Locke  appeals.  Consequently  it  follows, 
in  the  last  analysis,  that  we  have  no  true  idea  of  beings, 
and  that  we  have  no  other  legitimate  knowledge  than  that 
of  our  own  ideas ;  none  of  their  object,  whatever  it  be, 
even  of  our  o\iii  personal  being  itsel£  Such  a  consequence 
overwhelms  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  it  is  a  consequence 
which  invincibly  follows  from  this  theory.* 

*  [Theory  €f  PtrcepHcn. — On  the  sabject  of  this  diapter  the  reader 
ii  refiBrred  to  a  rtnj  tble  artide  on  the  "  PhOoaophj  of  Perception,"  in 
the  Edinburgh  BeTiew,  Na  103,  Ibr  Oct  1830,  in  whidi  the  doctrines  of 
Beid  and  Brown  are  examined.  We  regard  this  article  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  phikeophical  criticism  that  has  recentlj  appeared  in  the 
|engi»«h  language.  It  shows  great  power  of  thinking — great  compre- 
hension and  groat  acuteneas,  united  with  an  extent,  a  depth  and  aocu- 
ncj  of  erudition,  seldom  met  together.  The  writer  shows  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world — the  qualities  of  matter— te  direct  and 
Immediate.  "  OonfcUnunest  dedarei  tmr  hmnMige  cf  maierial  quoKties 
19  le  ifUuiUvt,  Nor  is  the  ftct^  as  given,  denied  even  bj  those  who  dis- 
allow its  truth.**  <« According**  says  he,  ''as  the  InUhot  the  &ctof 
conscioosness  in  perception  is  entirely  accepted,  accepted  in  part,  or 
whoUy  rejected,  eix  possible  and  actual  sjstems  of  philosophy  result: 

**  1.  If  the  veradtj  of  consciousness  be  unconditionally  admitted — if 
the  intuitiTe  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  oonsequent  reaUty 
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of  their  autitbeiii  In  tikm  u  trath^  to  In  «pU 
thanuelres  are  held  •■  puupcMiit  to  ill  HoiM,  tba  JuuHUm  Uttl^ 
llAed  whtch  wa  wonld  oill  the  lAeaie  at  JAMral  JbribH  cr  JUnl 
IhNiUnii.— a.  If  theiMMitror  cmHohxMMM  be  diawad  totheofri* 
poiw  of  the  ofajaot  and  ad^eet  liiaaae^  bat  i^eeteiMtothamlllr 
or  their  aDlitfaed^  the  v«mb  of  Mmh^  JtaMv  i—gw,  ^dA  ■» 
docOT  both  mind  and  aatto  to  phMooMoel  ■nMMtkwi  at  the  ape 
common  ■abetanoe^-S  and  4.  If  the  teettiwwj  at  eomaknmtm  ba  i^ 
Taied  to  the  MHiiigliMB^  and  ndpnoal  IndapondaDea  ti  the  Mfl^ 
and  object,  two  achMMB  an  rtifteiitiiw^  amidlBg  aa  the  one  c*  Uia 
other  of  the  teiM  fa  phced  ae  fta  adgfaitt  and  geaeBa.  -Jeflwalfait 
educed  from  the  anl^ee^  Umltim,  la  the  aalfeat  afcbad  hM  At 
olqleot,  MHaiaHtmimtbmnmiaL  t,  Afiia,  la  Oa  ecMaatooHM  tarif 
Mcngnind  onlr  •■  a  |lMa0atMta^  and  tha  ■ih^irlil  ivil^  <f  fcalh 
Rnbjeot  and  object  denied  tha  iMoe  faiRMfaM. 

"  a.  These  srateoa  are  ell  eoMbdoBa  fron  aa  oti^nal  IiiIiihiiiNIIih 
of  ooDBdoaanen  hi  paneptloa,  oanlad  tntnptd|r  tath  to  tti  bglttaala 
lane.  But  then  fa  one  sdieme  wUdi,  vloUtlns  the  Integrl^  of  tUa 
bet,  and,  Ttth  the  idealiet,  Tegarding  the  object  of  conedoiuDeaB  ia 
pereeption  ai  oiilj  a  modiflcatioa  of  the  perc^nent  aolyeet,  eadaani^ 
bowerer,  to  etop  abort  of  the  negation  of  an  external  worid,  the  leali^ 
of  which,  and  the  knowledge  et  whoae  realitj,  it  eeeka  to  estaUiih  and 
explain  bj  varioua  hTpotbeeea.  Thia  ecbeme,  which  we  would  tem 
BypoOieiieal  Aalim  or  B\/poOteliaU  DvaUtm,  althoogh  the  moat  iiieon> 
•equcnt  of  all  ijetein^  has  been  embraoed,  under  rtfkHU  Ibrm^  bf  the 
immense  m^orilj  of  philosopbere."  All  the  pooible  fimni  of  Hjpotbal- 
loal  Bsaliim,  or  the  repreaentatiTe  theoiy,  ue  lednojUc^  in  the  opiaion 
of  the  writer,  to  thre^  and  these  have  all  been  actnallj  maintained: 

1.  TA*  r^naMatiie  <Agiet  not  a  modificpHnik  of  mini. 

%.  JJi»  rapnuatfafto  ebjtci  a  modifieaUm  i^  mind,  deptmdnt  far  iH 
taoule^n  hd  «e(>br  ill  eiMaue,  <m  Ott  act  cf  emueummei*. 

3.  iht  npnaaOatict  ttgect  a  modifieatiBit  of  nue^  aaw  rn'rimtf  Ml  t/ 
mudoummM;  Ott  idaa  amd  ita peretptian  only  d^hrvU  nldUmu  (/  aa  act 
(efota)  rmUy  khitieat. 

Of  the  six  po«dbl«  iTstens  above  ^ven,  it  is  then  shown  that  BeU 
beU  the  first,  that  of  natural  realism;  while  Dr.  Brown  held  the  laa^ 
that  of  hypotlutieal  leaUsm ;  and  of  ile  three  fbim^  adopted  the  (iUrd 
The  writer  fUUj  mskea  out  hie  case,  "  that  Brown's  fnteipraUtion  of  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  Keid'a  philosophy,  is  not  a  simple  miaoonoeptkii, 
but  an  absdote  reretaal  of  ita  real  and  even  unambiKwrna  impact  and 
ia  withoot  a  paiallel  In  the  whole  hlstofj  of  philoac^hr." 

The  wtitar  |eea  ea  to  demoatnta  Bnwn'a  Jnadegnato  BoaeeptfaB  rf 
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Iho  pitibtoiB  in  qvcBtioD,  liifl  Ignonuico  of  th6  hislorjr  ot  opinioiui  on  tho 
M^aet,  and  Mb  remarlnblo  miaeonooptiop  of  the  rtrj  writan  whom  he 
flriUciww.  In  regard  lo  the  latter  pointy  among  other  pfailosopherB  Locke 
la  mentioned;  and  it  is  prindpaUj  for  the  sake  of  adducing  the  passage 
In  rqrard  to  Locke'to  theory  of  perception,  that  I  haTO  faitrodnoed  this 


'^Soppoaing  llways  that  ideas  were  hdd  to  be  something  ^sUnct  firom 
Ihekr  oognickm,  Reid  states  it  as  that  phikMopher^  opinkm,  [Locke's,] 
Ifaat  fanagoe  of  external  ohjeets  were  conTeyed  to  the  brain;  bnt  whether 
hb  thoogbt  with  Descartes"  [kgo  omamo  Br.  Clarke,]  "and  Kewton, 
that  tho  images  in  the  brain  are  perceiTed  bj  the  mind  there  present,  or 
diat  they  wn  fanprinted  on  the  mind  itself^  is  not  so  erident"  This,  Dr. 
Brawn,  nor  Is  he  original  in  the  assertion,  prononnoes  a  flagrant  misrep- 
iiiiililhm  Kot  onfy  does  he  maintain  that  Lodce  never  oonoeived 
the  idea  to  be  aubstantiallj  different  fiom  the  mind,  as  a  material  image 
In  the  bndn,  but  that  he  never  snpposed  it  to  have  an  ezistenoe  apart 
from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  Is  the  olject  Locke^  he  asserts, 
Bka  Amanld,  considered  the  idea  perceived,  and  that  the  percipient  act, 
to  oonstitnte  the  same  indivisible  modification  of  the  oonsdons  mind. 
We  shall  see. 

^In  Us  kmgna^  Lodce  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  flgarative, 
•BJUgnous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  oontradictoiy,  as  has  been 
■olleed  by  Beid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself;  indeed,  we  believlf 
by  every  anthor  who  has  had  oocssion  to  comment  on  this  philosopher. 
Tlie  opinions  of  soch  a  writer  are  not  therefore  to  be  assmned  from 
Itolated  and  casual  expreerions  which  themselves  require  to  be  inter- 
prated  on  the  general  analogy  of  his  system ;  and  yet  this  is  iho  onfy 
gnmnd  on  which  Dr.  Brown  attempts  to  establish  hie  oondusions. 
Tims,  on  tho  matter  under  diacossion,  though  reofly  distinguishing, 
Lodte  verhaUif  confounds  the  oihj^ets  of  sense  and  of  intelleot— the  ope- 
ration and  its  object — tho  object  immediate  and  mediate— the  object 
aad  its  relations— the  images  of  foncy  and  the  notions  of  understanding. 
Oensdousness  is  converted  with  perception — ^perception  with  ide»— idea 
with  the  dbjcd  of  perception,  and  with  notion,  ooooeption,  phantasm, 
rapresentation,  sense,  meaning,  etc.  Now,  his  language,  identifying 
Ideas  and  perceptions,  appears  conformable  to  a  disciple  of  Amauld ; 
and  now.  It  pradaims  him  a  follower  of  Digby— explaining  ideas  by 
mechanical  impulse,  and  the  propagation  of  material  partidea  from  the 
•sternal  reaBty  to  the  brain.  In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an 
OTgaaio  aflbctlon— the  nme  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation;  in 
aiiotiier,  a  representative  imago  in  the  brain  itselC  In  employing  thus 
indilferently  the  Unguage  of  every  hypothesis,  may  wo  not  suspect  that 
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BrowL^  Mr.  Wight  bj  the  waj  gives  Dr.  Brown  a  title  to  which  I  am 
no4  aware  that  he  had  any  claim — inadvertently  no  donbt;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  he  oonld  confound  the  sooceesor  and  critic  of  Beid 
old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author  of  the  BeUgio  IMki,  who  died 
tbirtj  JMIB  befi)re  Beid  was  bora.— Tb.] 


CHAPTEB   YII. 

THEOBY    OF   UEPRESEKTATIVE  IDEAS  CONTimiED. 

Benunptkni  aod  contiBuatiori  ottbe  precediag  cbnpter. — Of  the  idtia,  not 
DOW  congidercd  in  relation  to  Ibe  object  which  it  ahoutd  reprosent,  but 
In  nistlon  lo  tiie  mind  which  perceives  it,  and  in  vhich  it  is  found. — 
The  ida>-imng<.\  idea  taken  materiallj,  tmpties  a  material  SDly«ct; 
from  hence  inatorialiBm, — Talien  spiritnally,  it  «in  gira  nalhorbodica 
nor  Bpirlt. — That  the  repreacctstiTe  idea,  hiid  down  as  the  nle  primi-  , 
tireiMMnof  Uieibiiid,lii  thalnfidrraftwnittjr,  ooBdMHWWto* 
paralopam;  BinM  no  lepreMotatiTe  Ide*  ewi  be  decided  torefinMat 
comet]]' or  ioooireotly,  except  by  comparing  it  with  its  origiiMl,  witt 
the  reality  ltaelf|  to  irtitch,  bowerer,  fay  the  hTpotbeil^  we  can  not 
arriTB  bat  by  the  idea.— That  knowledge  !■  direct,  and  witinot  n 
intennediate. — Of  jodgmenta,  cf  pr^Mdlkihi  and  Ideaa. — Betnn  to 
the  qaeetion  of  innate  ideaa. 

I  irow  reaame  and  complete  the  last  lecture.  Acoord- 
iDg  to  Locke,  knowledge  condsts  entirely  in  the  relatitu 
of  the  idea  to  ita  object ;  and  this  knowledge  is  true  or 
&lse,  according  as  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  the  olgect  is 
a  relation  of  conformity  or  of  non-conformity.  An  ideSi 
to  be  tme,  to  be  the  fonndatlon  of  real  knowledge,  must 
bo  aimilar  to  it«  object,  mnst  represent  it,  most  be  an  image 
of  it.  Now  what  is  the  condition  of  an  idea4mageF 
There  is  no  image  without  figure,  withont  Bomething  of 
extensioi),  withont  something  sensble  and  materiaL  Hw 
idea-imi^  then  impUes  Bomething  material ;  aod  if  tlte 
truth  of  knowledge  rosolves  itself  into  the  oonfinmity  of 
the  iJea  to  its  otgect,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  oODibnni^ 
of  an  image,  taken  iaat«ruUy,  to  its  ohgect,  of  whaitmt 
Bort  the  olg«et  be. 
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Observe  that  the  representative  idea,  as  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  is  in  Locke  a  universal  theory,  without  limit, 
without  exception.  It  should  then  explain  all  knowledge ; 
it  diould  go  as  &r  as  human  knowledge  can  go ;  it  should 
embrace  God,  spirits,  and  bodies,  for  ail  this  &lls  more  or 
less  under  knowledge.  If  then  we  can  know  nothing, 
neither  God,  nor  spirits,  nor  bodies,  except  by  the  ideas 
which  represent  them,  and  which  represent  them  by  being 
material  images  of  them,  the  question  is :  whether  we  have 
ideas  of  these  objects,  these  beings,  which  are  &ithful 
iniflges  of  them,  taken  materially. 

The  problem  thus  reduced  to  its  most  simple  expression, 
has  been  easily  solved.  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  the  external  world  itself  which  the  idea- 
image  would  seem  most  easily  to  give  us,  entirely  escapes 
m^  if  it  can  be  got  at  only  by  the  idea-image ;  for  there  is 
no  murible  idea  which  can  be  an  image  of  the  world,  of 
external  objects,  of  bodies. 

Li  regard  to  bodies,  we  have  considered  first  their  sec- 
ondary qualities  so  called,  which  you  know  are  properties 
in  their  nature  out  of  our  reach,  and  appreciable  only 
by  their  effects,  that  is  to  say,  are  pure  causes,  the  causes 
of  our  sensations.  Now  it  is  evident  there  is,  and  can  be 
no  materia]  linage  of  a  cause.  In  respect  to  the  ^primary 
qualities  of  bodies,  there  is  one  among  them,  namely- 
figure,  which  would  seem  proper  to  be  represented  by  the 
idea4mage;  and  in  &ct  it  is  certain  that  the  visible  ap- 
pearance, the  figure  of  external  bodies  placed  before  the 
organ  of  vision,  is  painted  upon  the  retina.  But,  1,  the 
person  who  first  knew  the  visible  figure  of  a  body  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  that  this  visible  figure  was  painted  upon 
Us  retina ;  it  is  not,  then,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  picture 
upon  the  retina  and  of  the  conformity  of  this  picture  tc 
its  object,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  exter- 
nal figure  is  owing :  then  2,  this  picture  stops  at  the  retina ; 

in  order  to  go  to  the  brain,  which,  as  Locke  says,  is  the 

12 
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andienoe-chamber  of  the  mind,  it  is  iieoei0ai7  that  it  riioiild 
traverse  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  in  an  obsoro  r^on ;  and 
even  if  the  optic  nerve  were  in  a  luminous  poeitioii,  tha 
image,  after  having  traversed  it,  and  arrived  at  the  brain, 
which  is  undeniably  obscure,  would  perish  in  the  darkneM 
of  that  organ,  before  arriving  at  the  mind.  Thus  it  is  ift> 
deed  the  condition  of  the  phenomena  of  vision  that  there 
should  be  an  image  of  the  object  upon  the  retina,  bat 
only  its  external  condition,  unknown  to  the  soul  itaeli^  and 
not  its  foundation  and  explanation.  Besides,  if  the  ideft» 
image  plays  a  certain  part  in  the  phenomena  of  vision,  il 
does  not  apply  at  all  to  other  phenomena,  to  those  of 
touch,  for  example,  from  which  we  derive  the  knowledge 
of  the  primary  quality  of  body,  namely  of  solidity,  reaai- 
ance.  We  have  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  idem- 
image  of  resistance,  of  solidity ;  for  the  idea  of  solidity 
resolves  itself  into  the  idea  of  a  cause,  a  resisting  cause, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  ide»> 
image  of  cause. 

So  much  for  the  qualities  of  bodies,  the  primary  as  well 
as  the  secondary.  If  the  idea-image  represents  no  qualitj 
of  bodies,  still  less  can  it  represent  the  subject  of  these 
qualities,  that  stUfsircUum  which  escapes  the  gra^  of  the 
senses,  and  which  of  course  can  fidl  under  no  image 
borrowed  from  the  senses.  Space  also,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  bodies  inclosed  by  it,  can  not  be  given 
by  an  idea-image.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  time ;  it  is 
the  same  in  respect  to  all  the  cognitions  involved  in  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Since,  then,  the 
idea-image  can  represent  only  forms,  and  plays  no  part  ex* 
oept  in  the  phenomena  of  vision,  and  even  there  is  only 
the  condition  of  those  phenomena,  it  follows  that  if  the 
external  world  has  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  intelli- 
gence than  that  of  the  representative  idea,  it  does  ftot  and 
can  not  arrive  there  at  alL 

The  difficulties  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  rfpresentative 
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idaft  an  grmtly  martmed  when  we  oome  to  ocmnier  the 
■{■iitiial  woild.  Looke  aoknowledgeB  theae  difficultieg. 
He  allows  that,  since  in  &ct  the  idea-image  can  not  rep> 
resent  the  qualities  of  spirits,  becaose  there  is  no  image 
of  that  whioh  has  no  figure,  either  we  most  renounce  the 
knowledge  of  spirit,  or  to  obtain  it  we  must  hare  recourse 
to  fiulh,  to  revelalion.  But  revelation  is  for  us  a  book 
whidi  contains  doctrines  revealed  by  God.  Here  there 
are»  then,  two  things,  a  book,  and  God.  As  to  the  book, 
we  refer  it  to  the  external  world :  no  representative  idea 
being  able  to  give  certain  knowledge  of  a  sensible  object, 
consequently  giving  none  of  a  book,  this  book,  sacred  or 
not,  can  never  be  certainly  known,  nor  be  the  foundation 
of  certain  knowledge  of  spiritual  existence.  God  remains ; 
bnt  to  have  recourse  to  God  in  order  to  legitimate  the 
knowledge  of  spirit,  is  to  have  recourse  to  spirit,  in  order 
to  legitimate  the  knowledge  of  spirit ;  it  is  to  take  for 
granted  the  thing  in  question.  The  only  difference  there 
ia  between  the  spirit  of  God,  and  our  own,  is  that  the 
SfMrit  of  God  is  infinite,  while  our  spirit  is  finite,  which^ 
fiir  from  diminishing  the  difficulty,  increases  it.  Thus  the 
representative  idea,  turned  every  way,  can  give  no  real 
knowledge,  neither  of  bodies,  nor  of  spirits,  and  still  less 
the  knowledge  of  the  infinite  spirit  to  whom  Locke  gratuit- 
ously appeals. 

Absolute  skepticism,  then,  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  theory  of  the  representative  idea;  and  absolute 
skepticism  is  here  nothing  less  than  absolute  nihilism.  In 
fiust  you  have  legitimately  by  this  theory,  neither  the  sec- 
ondary qmdities  of  bodies,  nor  their  primary  qualities,  nor 
the  subject  of  these  qualities,  nor  space  in  which  the  bodies 
are  located,  nor  time  in  which  their  motions  are  acccmi- 
plished.  Still  less  have  ^rou  legitimately  the  qualities  of 
your  mind,  or  your  mind  itself  or  that  of  your  fellow-beings 
— ^the  finite  mind ;  and  still  less  God — ^the  infinite  mind. 
Ton  have  then  nothing,  absolutely  nothii^,  but  the  idea 


](adC  tliMtinni  wbbb  ot^bC toiiB 
vtiA  npRMoto  noUmig,  Md  lafc 
eometojon. 

Yoa  SM  tlm  irben  m  m ;  tut 
from  bcbg  exhuuted.  We  bm  Utfaoto  c 
idea-image  in  its  relation  to  exte 
uliniild  reprcBCiit,  nMtmsfy,  to  bodin,  to  o 
(Itxl.  Let  VM  now  oouider  it-m  nolfav  vimr,  in  ha  irie^ 
t  Ion  to  the  nbd  which  most  poraeire  i^  std  ■  wUA  it 
miirt  1n>  fiwnd, 

thf  idee  rqtreeente  neither  bodj,  nor  quit,  nor  God; 
ti  ixin  (h<B  giro  no  ol^ect  Tiua  we  hftre  demoDMnted. 
Uiil  ll  iiifrMiriljrlniii  ■nntijnnt  How ii it tbers T  What 
i»  the  rvtotkn  of  the  idea,  not  now  to  tta  object,  but  to  in 

U<><<(>ll<<et  the  Minditioo  to  which  we  have  condemiied 

tlK>  tv|V(<!ai<nt«tir«  id<Mk    If  it  represents,  it  most  have  in 

ilwlt*  Kwtrlhini;  df  tijnins  something  material ;  it  is,  then, 

M^nx^hinif  nurfrial.    Look,  thcD,  at  the  representative  idea 

«liti'4i  ill  »>«n)o<hii)j;  mitprtal  in  the  subject  where  it  is 

limn.l,     tint  )i  i*  drar  that  the  subject  of  the  idea,  the 

imtt)i\>i  ikhidi  iH>rv<>iv(>9  and  contains  and  possesses  the 

Mivtk  I'M!  ^  >^f  lu^  i^hcr  nature  than  the  idea  iteetC    The 

tvt>!>'««'4ii;ttiM>  idiM  i*  i>itmi'thing  lignrcd,  like  the  ahadowa 

«))K-tt  )«iUKi  ilHiiw^rw  in  a  magic  lanteni ;  it  can  then 

^\M  tw^  in  AvmHhin^  t>f  an  analogous  kind,  in  n  subject 

*■*'  iW  «Mwi>  nalHfv.  ticurvi)  a*  the  idea  is,  having  parts, 

Wtit^  <'\tM»>M  a»«l  iiMierial,  an  that  ia.    Henoe,  the  de- 

«lf«i'*4t<«  xVT  IW  Mini^liMir  and  spirilualitv  of  the  subject 

1^  tW  Vlt«.  1)mi  »  i(t  say,  of  the  eonl ;  or  in  a  word, 

(IIIIMM^Mhi*  i«  iK*-  «»K>viiaWc  <wi«<quenee  of  the  theory  of 

itliC  WjMWe^Wiwiw  i(l<M,  cvtiwiderod  in  relation  to  its  sabject. 

tMi>T«Mill  wwahyAilrin  tho|irindph>:  ihis conseqaaice 

4mni  mi'lMug  Wm  »«fM»  Ike  vice  of  the  origin  of  the  rep- 

fWMHl*!*  Mn,    Ik  fte^  ^  origin  ef  tkeoiy,  aa  jon 
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know,  18  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  mind  does  not  know 
bodieSy  does  not  oommonioate  with  bodies,  except  in  the 
Mme  way  that  bodies  communicate  with  one  another.  Now 
bodies  commnnicate  either  by  immediate  impulse  one  upon 
tbe  other,  or  indirectly  by  the  intermediation  of  one  or 
more  bodies  receiving  and  communicating  the  impulse,  so 
that  it  is  always  impulse,  mediato  or  immediate,  which  forms 
tke  ccHnmmiication  between  bodies.  If  mind,  then,  may 
know  bodies,  it  can  know  them  only  in  the  way  in  which 
bodies  communicate  with  each  other,  by  impulse.  'But  we 
aee  no  immediate  and  direct  impulse  of  bodies  upon  the 
aund,  nor  of  the  mind  upon  bodies ;  the  impulse  must  then 
be  finmi  a  distance,  that  is,  by  something  intermediate.  This 
intermediate  is  the  idea.  The  idea  emanates  from  the  body, 
and  throng^  the  senses  arriyes  at  the  mind.  The  idea 
emanatee^from  bodies — ^that  is  its  first  characteristic ;  the 
■eeond  is,  that  it  represents  them.  Representation  is  here 
Cwnded  upon  the  emission.  Now  emission,  which  is  the 
int  root  of  the  representative  idea,  necessarily  makes  it 
material.  This  shows  already  a  strong  inclination  toward 
materialism ;  look  now  at  something  which  makes  this  ten- 
doncy  much  stronger.  Not  only  does  the  mind  gain  no 
knowledge  of  bodies,  except  as  bodies  communicate  with 
one  another  4  but  the  mind  knows  minds  only  as  it  knows 
bodies,  by  the  intermediation  of  the  representative  idea. 
A  theory  material  in  its  origin,  is  first  applied  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  bodies,  then  transferred  to  the  knowledge  of  spirit. 
It  is  then  altogether  natural  that  the  last  expression  of  this 
theory  should  be  materialism.  And  I  do  not  impose  upon 
this  theory  consequences  logically  necessary,  but  which 
have  not  been  deduced  from  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  hat 
that  upon  this  theory  of  the  representative  idea,  the  school 
of  Locke  in  part  grounds  its  positive  denial  of  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  soul.  According  to  that  school  many  ideas  in 
the  mind,  taken  materially,  suppose  something  extended  in 
the  mind ;  and  even  a  single  idea  being  an  image,  is  already 
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something  figured,  wbioh  BapfKMesaoorreqMMidiBgflidgee^ 
The  common  ezpreflsion  that  id«M  make  an  impraHJon  ob 
the  mind  is  not  in  thiB  school,  ametaphor;  it  is  the  actnd 
reality.  Irefer  yoQtoHarUey,toDarwin,toI^ieat]ejr,and 
to  their  English  and  other  aacoeaMnra.  We  diail  take  them 
np  in  due  time  and  order. 

But  does  any  one  wish  to  save  the  spiritQality  of  the 
son],  and  still  preaerre  the  theory  of  the  rqureaentatm 
idea?  Then  on  the  one  aidej  there  are  material  idean^ 
material  imagea,  and  on  the  other,  a  nmple  soul,  and  cob> 
sequently  between  the  modification  and  its  anhject  an  abyss. 
How  to  bridge  over  this  abyss?  Whst  rdation  is  there 
between  the  material  image  and  the  sabject  of  this  imagei 
if  this  subject  is  held  to  be  onq^le,  nneztended,  qaritnal  ? 
It  is  clearly  neoessary  to  find  some  intermediates  between 
the  idoa-images  and  their  subject,  the  soul.  'Btke  images 
woro  before  regarded  as  the  media  between  bodies  and 
the  8oul ;  but  now  media  are  necessary  between  those  first 
mcilia  or  the  idea-images  and  the  soul.  New  media  must 
bo  found,  that  is  to  say,  new  ideas.  But  these  new  ideas, 
in  onler  to  serve  as  media  between  the  first  ideas  and  the 
soul,  must  represent  those  ideas ;  and  in  order  to  represent 
images  they  must  themselves  be  images,  and  if  images, 
then  material.  The  difiiculty  therefore  perpetually  returns ; 
either  the  idea-images  do  not  enter  the  soul,  or  they  make 
the  soul  material.  The  attempt  is  in  vain  made  to  subtil- 
ise those  ideas,  to  refine  the  intermediate ;  cither  these  re- 
finomont.s  still  leave  it  material,  and  of  course  the  materi- 
alily  t»f  the  imn^  involves  the  materiality  of  its  subject ; 
or  I  lie  idoa-inm^\  as  material,  must  be  absolutely  given  up, 
Hiul  n'taiuing  the  theory  of  the  representative  idea,  the 
idt^  must  Ih«  iHUisiderod  as  spiritual. 

This  has  Won  done.  Tlie  idea,  as  a  material  image,  has 
iHH'n  almudoutHl  for  a  spiritual  idea.  But  what  is  the  result 
of  thU  modifioation  of  tlie  theory  under  examination  ?  I 
grant  that  if  the  idea  is  sjuritual,  it  permits  a  spiritual  sub- 
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jeet;  it  gives  room  for  believing  in  the  simplicity  and 
qiiritiiality  of  the  soul.  But  then  the  hypothesis  of  emis- 
flion  is  evidently  destroyed,  and  along  with  it,  the  theory 
of  representation.  Indeed,  I  ask  what  is  this  spiritual  idea 
as  the  image  of  a  material  object  ?  The  mind  has  none  of 
these  fundamental  properties  which  constitute  what  we 
call  matter ;  it  has  then  neither  solidity  nor  extension  nor 
figure.  But  how  can  that  which  is  neither  solid,  nor  ex- 
taided,  nor  figured,  represent  that  which  is  solid,  extended, 
figured?  Whatcan  the  spiritual  idea  of  a  solid  be?  What 
the  spiritual  idea  of  extension,  of  form?  It  is  evident 
that  the  qpiritual  idea  can  not  represent  body.  And  can  it 
any  better  represent  spirit ;  still  less ;  for  once  again,  there 
18  no  representation  where  there  is  no  resemblance,  and 
there  is  no  resemblance  except  between  figures  or  forms. 
That  which  is  figured  can  resemble  that  which  is  figured ; 
bat  where  there  is  no  figure,  there  is  no  possible  matter  for 
resemblance,  nor  consequently  for  representation.  Spirit 
oaa  not  represent  spirit.  A  spiritual  idea  can  not  in  any 
way  represent  any  spiritual  quality  nor  any  spiritual  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  spiritual  idea  whidi  destroys  the  possible 
knowledge  of  body,  destroys  no  less,  nay  even  more  de- 
cidedly destroys  the  possible  knowledge  of  spirit,  of  finite 
spirits  such  as  we  are,  and  of  the  infinite  spirit,  God.  Thus 
from  the  bosom  of  Sensualism  there  proceeds  a  kind  of 
idealism,  which  along  with  matter  does  away  also  with  mind 
and  with  God  himsel£  And  I  beg  you  not  to  think,  that 
it  is  merely  reasoning  which  derives  these  new  consequences 
from  the  theory  of  ideas.  As  Hartley  and  Priestley  prove 
that  I  have  not  gratuitously  derived  materialism  from  the 
the  theory  of  ideas,  taken  as  material  images ;  so  the  his- 
tory of  another  branch  of  the  school  of  Locke  proves  that 
it  is  not  I  who  condcnm  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  idea  to 
the  necessity  of  destroying  both  body  and  spirit.  That  it 
destroys  body,  seek  in  Berkeley,*  who  armed  himself  with 
♦  First  Series,  VoL  L  Lect  VIIL  p.  43,  and  VoL  IV.  Lect  XX.  p.  369. 
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it  destroTi  spirit^Mck  la  lbn%*  llW«fclil9.fteHr'4fc 
hudaof  BerkdfljrAa  ama  be  had  «Md  i»  A*  4MMte 
turn  of  the  maUa^^mMt  ami  liiniig  IhA  «|liMlt(lft 
qiiritnal  world,  hMdMlroyw*  bdOi  ^«rito  afWk «U« 

irn  nrr.  nntl  Thn  faifaritt  ifirlt,  hirttifltfthiiwi  Jn^liiiflhrft 
W«  naat  go  lh«  fftteet  ot  Ihwi  pihrifjafc  'lbs  npn^ 

senutive  idea  couUtrad  nlltLviir  to  Us  Mi^Mt  «Bd  «»* 
nutteiial  image,  ooodneU  dicMttT'-^o  matuMSmki  WttA 
qHritnaUy,  it  leftdi  to  the  ikiU«Hio»<rfbo^  «mI  «f  ^faMi: 

to  absolute  akaptiriwi  wd  ■lieolrte  niMif  ■  y<Hr.a4i»  . 

iaiqueadonable&et-aitwefaw«the>Mwl8di|»iBfhf  wj 
that  we  have  the  knowipdg* of JMKldM.  WetentHw 
twofold  knowledge  {  mA  yet ««  «Sidt  Mfr  h«M  mHiiii; 
h  by  the  theoTT-of  tfai  zeiMMMMtf*  iAeik  WilMMlft 
therefore  does  not  exhSnt  tlte  true  proeen  of  thefimBB' 
mind.  According  to  Locke,  the  representative  idea  ii  the 
only  way  of  legitimate  knowledge ;  then  this  way  biling 
lu,  we  are  in  the  absolute  impoBsibiltty  of  ever  arrtviag  at 
knowledge.  We  do  arrive  at  it,  however;  oonBeqnently 
we  arrive  at  it  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  representa- 
tive idea,  and  oonseqnently,  again,  the  theory  of  the  re- 
presentative idea  is  a  chimera. 

I  now  go  further.  I  take  entirdy  differrat  ground. 
I  wHl  admit  that  the  ides  has  a  representative  office ;  I  win 
admit  the  reality  of  this  representation ;  I  will  believe  witii 
Locke  and  all  his  partisans,  that  we  know  only  tbrongfa 
representative  ideas,  and  that  in  &ct  ideas  have  the  won- 
derful property  of  representing  their  objects.  Let  all  tUs 
be  so.  Bat  on  what  condition  do  ideas  represent  things  f 
On  the  condition,  you  know,  of  being  conformed  to  them. 
I  take  for  granted  that  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  idea 
was  conformed  to  its  object,  we  shonld  not  know  that  it 
•  First  Series,  ToLLLect.X,  and  Vol  IT.  Led  XZ,  360-389.  [8m 
<    inUie  Appendix  the  psiMges  rehired  to  in  thigazid  the  preceding' notab 

-■a.] 
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npKMDted  it ;  we  ahonid  have  no  true  knowledge  of  this 
object.  And  again,  npon  what  condition  can  we  know 
that  an  idea  is  conformed  to  its  object,  is  a  faithfal  copy 
<^the  original  which  it  represents  ?  Nothing  more  simple. 
The  c(mdition  is  that  we  should  know  the  original.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  before  our  eyes  both  the 
original  and  the  copy,  in  order  to  compare  the  copy  with 
tbe  original,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  copy  is<  in  &ct  a 
finfthfiil  copy  of  the  original.  But  suppose  we  have  not 
tlM  original,  what  could  we  say  of  the  copy?  Could  yon 
Kf,  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  that  the  copy  which 
alone  is  befcHre  your  eyes,  is  a  fiuthful  copy  of  the  original 
which  yon  do  not  see,  which  you  have  never  seen  ?  Cer- 
tttnly  not.  Ton  could  not  be  sure  that  the  copy  is  a  faith- 
fill  copy,  nor  an  unfidthfiil  copy ;  you  could  not  even  affirm 
that  it  is  a  copy .  If  we  know  things  only  through  ideas, 
and  if  we  know  them  only  on  the  condition  that  the  ideas 
ftithfiilly  represent  them,  we  can  know  that  the  ideas  do 
ftithfhlly  represent  them  only  by  seeing  on  the  one  hand 
the  thin^  themselves,  and  on  the  other  the  ideas  of  them. 
Tlien  only  could  we  pronounce  that  the  ideas  are  con- 
formed to  their  objects.  Thus,  to  know  if  you  have  a 
true  idea  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  bodies,  you  must  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  God,  the  soul,  and  bodies,  and  on  the  other, 
the  idea  of  God,  the  idea  of  the  soul,  and  the  idea  of 
bodies,  in  order  that  by  comparing  the  idea  with  its  object, 
you  may  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  is  or  is  not  conformed 
to  its  object.    Let  us  choose  an  example. 

I  wish  to  know,  if  the  idea  which  I  have  of  body  is  true. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  should  have  both  the  idea  which  I 
form  of  body,  and  the  body  itself;  then  that  I  should  com- 
pare them,  confront  them,  and  decide. 

I  take  then  fit)m  the  hands  of  Locke  the  idea  of  body, 

just  as  Locke  has  himself  furnished  me  with  it.    To  know 

if  it  is  true,  I  must  compare  it,  I  must  confront  it  with 

body  Itself.    This  supposes  that  I  know  body ;  for  if  I  do 

12* 
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not  know  it,  with  what  ahall  I  eompure  the  i^mafhoif 
in  order  to  know  if  it  ifl  true  or  &l0e?  We  most  then 
suppose  that  I  know  body.  But  how  ooukL  I  come  to 
know  it?  By  the  theory  of  Locke,  yon  know  and  you 
can  know  nothing  but  by  ideas  which  repres^it  things  to 
you.  Now  I  know  this  body;  then  by  the  theory  of 
Locke,  I  know  it  only  by  the  ideas  which  represent  it  to 
me ;  therefore  I  do  not  know  this  body  itseli^  the  body 
which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  idea  that  I  have  of  it ;  I  know  only  its  idea,  and 
it  is  its  idea  alone  that  I  can  compare  with  its  idea,  that  is 
to  say,  I  shall  compare  an  idea  with  an  idea,  a  copy  with  a 
copy.  Here  is  still  no  original.  The  oomparison,  then, 
the  yerification,  is  impossible.  That  the  verification  may 
conduct  me  to  a  result,  it  is  necessary  that  this  second  idea 
which  I  have  of  body,  in  the  knowledge  which  I  am  sap- 
posed  to  have  of  body,  should  be  a  true  idea,  should  be 
conformed  to  its  object.  But  I  can  not  know  that  this 
second  idea  is  true,  except  on  the  condition  that  I  compare 
it ;  and  with  what  ?  With  the  body,  with  the  original. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  I  should  know  the  body  in 
some  other  way,  in  order  to  decide  whether  this  second 
idea  is  conformed  to  it.  Let  us  see  then.  I  know  the 
body ;  but  how  do  I  know  it.  By  the  theory  of  Locke  I 
never  know  it  except  by  the  idea  I  can  have  of  it ;  there 
19  here,  agun,  nothing  but  an  idea  with  which  I  can  com* 
pare  the  second  idea  I  had  of  body.  I  can  not  pass  beyond 
the  idea ;  go  on  in  this  way,  as  long  as  you  please,  you  go 
round  in  a  circle  of  ideas  from  which  you  can  not  break 
forth,  and  which  never  allow  you  to  get  at  the  real  object, 
nor  lay  the  foundation  of  a  legitimate  comparison ;  since  a 
companson  supposes  that  you  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
copy,  and  on  the  other  the  original ;  while  in  fact  you  have 
nothing  but  an  idea,  and  then  a  second  idea,  and  thus  on, 
and  of  course  can  compare  nothing  but  the  ideas,  the 
copies.    And  again,  even  to  decide  that  they  are  copies, 
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It  10  iKoawMiry  that  you  sboiild  have  had  the  orij^nal  itself 
wUoh  yet  escapes,  and  forever  will  esoape  your  grasp,  in 
every  theory  of  knowledge  which  snhjects  the  mind  to  the 
aeoesrity  of  knowing  only  through  the  intennediation  of 
representative  ideas. 

Thus  in  the  last  analysis,  the  object,  the  origmal,  forever 
esoq>es  the  immediate  graq>  of  the  human  mind,  can 
never  be  brought  under  its  regard,  nor  consequently  be 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  with  the  copy,  the  idea.  You 
can  never  know  therefore  that  the  idea  which  you  have  or 
body  is  conformed  or  not  conformed,  faithful  or  un&ithful, 
true  or  fidse.  You  will  have  it  without  knowing  even 
whether  it  has  any  object  or  not. 

It  is  impossible  to  remain  in  this  predictoient ;  and  to 
assist  Loeke,  I  will  now  make  a  supposition.  I  will  now 
suppose,  that  in  &ct  we  have  before  our  eyes  not  only  the 
idea  of  the  origmal,  but  the  original  itsel£  I  will  suppose, 
tkat  we  know  the  original  directly  ;  the  comparison  is  then 
possible.  Let  us  go  on  to  make  it.  Previously,  however, 
I  will  remark,  that  the  supposition  I  have  made — of  an 
original  directly  known,  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
comparison,  but  which  comparison  is  the  necessary  basis  of 
the  theory  of  Locke— this  supposition  just  destro}^  en- 
tirely the  theory.  For  if  we  suppose  that  we  have  an 
original  which  we  know  directly,  we  suppose  that  we  can 
know  in  some  other  way  than  by  representative  ideas. 

But  I  will  proceed  with  the  supposition;  and  I  ask 
whether  this  original,  which  we  knowdtiree^/y,  and  without 
the  medium  of  representative  ideas,  is  a  chimera  ?  No ;  if  it 
were,  to  compare  an  idea  with  a  chimerical  object  would 
lead  you  to  nothing.  You  suppose,  then,  that  it  is  indeed 
the  original,  the  true  original,  the  object,  the  body ;  and 
you  suppose  that  the  knowledge  you  have  of  it  is  certain 
knowledge,  knowledge  which  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired. 
See  then  what  is  your  position.  You  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  certain  knowledge  of  body,  on  the  other  you 
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Iiave  an  idea  of  this  body,  and  70a  wish  to  know  whether 
it  is  faithful  or  not.  On  these  tenaa,  the  eomparieon  ia 
rery  easy ;  it  is  made  of  itself;  having  the  copy  and  the 
original,  you  can  easily  tell  if  the  one  represents  the  other. 
But  this  comparison,  necessary  by  the  theory,  and  now  [by 
supposition]  possible  and  easy,  is  also  perfectly  useless. 
What  indeed  was  the  object  of  this  comparison  ?  It  was 
to  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  of  body.  That  is  what  yea 
were  seeking  after.  In  order  to  get  at  it,  yon  place  the 
*  original  beside  the  copy.  But  if  you  take  for  granted  that 
you  have  the  original,  that  is  to  say,  cerUun  knowledge  of 
the  body,  the  whole  thing  is  done ;  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do.  Let  alone  your  comparison,  your  verification.  I>o 
not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  investigate  whether  the 
idea  is  conformed  or  not  to  the  originaL  You  possess  the 
original ;  that  is  enough ;  you  possess  the  very  knowledge 
you  were  seeking  to  gain.  Thus  without  having  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  original,  you  could  never  know  whether 
the  idea  you  have  is  fiiithful  or  not,  and  all  comparison 
would  be  impossible ;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the  original, 
it  is  undoubtedly  very  easy  to  compare  the  idea  with  the 
reality ;  but  since  you  have  the  reality,  it  is  altogether  use- 
less to  compare  the  idea  with  it ;  yon  have  what  yon  were 
in  search  of,  and  the  very  condition  of  the  theory,  the  com- 
parison namely  which  it  requires,  is  precisely  the  talpng 
for  granted  the  knowledge  which  you  are  seeking  from  the 
theory :  that  is  a  paralogism,  [here  a  begging  the  question.] 
Such  is  the  criticism,  a  little  subtle,  but  exact,  which 
pursuing  in  all  its  turnings  the  theory  of  the  representative 
idea,  destroys  and  confounds  it  on  every  hand.  Either 
the  representative  idea  does  not  represent^  and  can  not 
represent,  and  in  this  case,  if  we  have  no  other  means  of 
knowing  things,  we  are  condemned  never  to  know  them ; 
we  are  condemned  to  skepticism,  more  or  less  extensive, 
aooording  as  we  are  more  or  less  consiistent,  and  if  we 
will  be  perfectly  consistent,  to  absolute  skepticism  both  in 
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mpeet  to  matter  and  mind,  that  ia  to  say,  to  abaolate 
nihiUam.  Or  elae  the  idea  does  represent  its  object ;  and 
in  this  caae  we  can  know  that  it  fidthfully  represents  its 
object  only  so  fiu:  as  we  have  the  original,  that  is,  so  &r 
only  as  we  know  matter  and  mind,  things  themselves,  in 
some  other  way ;  and  then  the  intervention  of  the  repre- 
asntstiv  idea  is  possible,  bnt  it  is  useless.  Its  truth,  the 
confinmity  of  the  idea  to  its  object,  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  a  supposition,  which  overthrows  the  very  theory 
it  was  designed  to  sustain. 

Let  us  now  deduce  from  this  criticism  the  consequences 
it  gives. 

first  consequence:  we  know  matter  and  mind,  the 
world,  the  soid,  and  God,  otherwise  than  by  representa- 
tive  ideas*  Second  and  more  general  consequence:  in 
order  to  know  beings  we  have  no  need  of  an  intermediate. 
We  know  things  directly  and  without  the  medium  of 
ideas,  or  of  any  other  medium.  The  mind  is  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  but  when  these  conditions  are  once  sup- 
plied, it  enters  into  exercise,  and  knows,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  ability  of  knowing. 

The  true  history  of  the  understanding  confirms  this'im- 
portant  result,  and  completely  puts  the  theory  of  ideas  in 
full  light. 

Primitively  nothing  is  abstract,  nothing  is  general; 
every  thing  is  particular,  every  thing  is  concrete.  The 
understanding,  as  I  have  4>roved,  does  not  begin  with  these 
formulas:  there  is  no  modification  without  its  subject: 
there  is  no  body  without  space,  etc. ;  but  a  modification 
being  given,  it  conceives  a  particular  subject  of  this  modi- 
fication ;  a  body  bemg  given,  it  concieives  that  this  body  is 
in  a  space ;  a  particular  succession  being  given,  it  conceives 
that  this  particular  succession  is  in  a  determinate  time,  eta 
It  is  so  with  all  our  primitive  conceptions ;  they  are  all 
particular,  determinate,  concrete.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
also  shown,  they  are.  Mended  together,  all  our  faculties 
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entering  into  exerdse  afannltaneooalj,  or  nesrij  to.  There 
is  no  consdoosnefls  of  the  slightest  sensation  witiboot  an 
act  of  attention,  that  is  to  say,  without  some  putting  forth 
of  the  will ;  there  is  no  volition  without  the  sentiment  of 
an  internal  caosatiye  power;  no  sensation  perceived  with- 
out reference  to  an  external  cause  and  to  the  world,  whidi 
we  immediately  conceive  as  in  a  space  and  in  a  time,  etc. 
In  fine,  our  primitive  conceptions  present  moreover  two 
distinct  characteristics;  some  are  contingent,  others  are 
necessary.  Under  the  eye  of  consciousness  there  may  be 
a  sensation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  which  I  perceive  as 
really  existing ;  but  this  sensation  may  vary,  change,  dis- 
appear. From  hence  very  soon  arises  the  conviction  that 
this  sensible  phenomenon  which  I  notice,  is  indeed  real, 
but  that  it  might  exist  or  might  not  exist,  and  therefore 
I  might  feel  it  or  not  feel  it.  This  is  a  characteristic  which 
philosophy  will  afterward  designate  as  contingent.  Bat 
when  I  conceive  that  a  body  is  in  space ;  if  I  endeavor  to 
conceive  the  contrary — ^that  a  body  may  be.  without  spaoe^ 
I  can  not  succeed.  Thb  conception  of  space  is  one  which 
philosophy  will  designate  by  the  term  necessary.  But  from 
whence  do  all  our  conceptions,  contingent  or  necessary, 
come  ?  From  the  fiuiulty  of  concaving,  which  is  within 
us,  by  whatever  name  you  call  this  fiu^ulty  of  which  we  are 
all  conscious — mind,  reason,  thought,  understanding,  or 
intelligence.  The  operations  of  this  fi^ulty,  our  conoep* 
tions,  are  essentially  affirmative,  if  not  orally,  yet  mentally. 
To  deny,  even,  is  to  affirm ;  for  it  is  to  affirm  the  contrary 
of  what  had  been  first  affirmed.  To  doubt  also,  is  to  affirm ; 
for  it  is  to  affirm  uncertainty.  Besides,  we  evidently  do 
not  begin  by  doubt  or  negation,  but  by  affirmation.  Now, 
to  affirm  in  any  way,  is  to  judge.  I^  then,  every  intellec- 
tual operation  resolves  itself  into  an  operation  of  judgment, 
all  our  conceptions,  whether  contingent  or  necessary,  re- 
solve themselves  into  judgments  contingent  or  necessary; 
and  all  our  primitive  operations  being  ooncrete  and  syn- 
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thede»  it  ibUows  that  aU  the  primitive  jadgments,  mippofled 
by  these  operations,  are  also  exercised  under  this  form. 

Sach  is  the  primitive  scene  of  the  intelligence.  Grad- 
ually the  intelligence  unfolds  itself.  In  the  progress  of 
this  development  language  supervenes,  which  reflects  the 
onderstanding,  and  brings  it,  so  to  say,  out  of  itself.  If 
jon  open  the  grammars,  you  will  -see  that  they  all  begin 
with  the  elements  and  go  to  propositions,  that  is,  they 
begin  by  analysis  and  end  by  synthesis.  But  in  reality  the 
process  is  not  so.  When  the  mind  translates  itself  into 
I^g°>S^  the  primary  expressions  of  its  judgments  are, 
Hke  the  judgments  themselves,  concrete  and  synthetic. 
Its  first  products  are  not  words,  but  phrases,  propositions, 
and  very  complex  propositions.  A  primitive  proposition 
is  a  whole,  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  synthesis  by 
which  the  mind  begins.  These  primitive  propositions  are 
by'  no  means  abstract  propositions  such  as  these :  There  is 
no  quality  without  a  subject;  there  is  no  body  without 
space  containing  it ;  and  the  like ;  but  they  are  all  partic- 
ular, such  as :  I  exist ;  this  body  exists ;  such  a  body  is  in 
that  space ;  Grod  exists,  etc.  These  are  propositions  which 
refer  to  a  particular  and  determinate  object,  which  is  either 
sel^  or  body,  or  God.  But  after  having  expressed  its 
primitive,  concrete  and  synthetic  judgments  by  concrete 
and  synthetic  propootions,  the  mind  operates  upon  these 
judgments  by  abstraction ;  it  neglects  that  which  is  con- 
crete in  them  to  consider  only  the  form  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample, the  character  of  necesfflty  with  which  many  of  them 
are  invested,  and  which,  when  disengaged  and  developed, 
instead  of  the  concrete  propositions :  I  exist;  these  bodies 
are  in  such  a  space,  eta ;  gives  the  abstract  propositions : 
There  can  be  no  body  M-ithout  space;  there  can  be  no 
modification  without  a  subject ;  there  can  l>e  no  succession 
without  time,  etc.  The  general  was  at  first  enveloped  in 
the  particular ;  then  you  disengage  the  general  from  the 
particular,  and  you  express  it  by  itself    But  I  have  else- 
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where  sufficiently  explained  the  formation  of  general  prop- 
ositions.* 

Language  is  the  sign  of  the  mind,  of  its  operations  and 
of  their  development.  It  expresses  primitiye,  concrete 
and  synthetic  judgments,  by  primitiye  propositions  them- 
selves concrete  and  synthetic.  The  judgments  are  gprad- 
ually  generalized  by  abstraction,  and  in  their  torn  the 
propositions  become  general  and  abstract;  upon  tbeae 
abstractions  abstraction  operates  new  abstractions.  Ab* 
stract  propositions,  the  signs  of  abstract  judgments,  are 
themselves  complex,  and  contain  several  elementa.  We 
abstract  these  elements  in  order  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. These  elements  are  called  ideas.  It  is  a  gread 
error  to  suppose  that  we  have  first  these  elements,  witli- 
out  having  the  whole  of  which  they  are  a  part.  We  do 
not  begin  by  propositions,  but  by  judgments ;  the  jndgi* 
ments  do  not  come  firom  the  propositions,  bat  the  proposi- 
tions come  from  the  judgments,  which  themselves  oome 
from  the  &culty  of  judging,  which  is  grounded  in  the 
original  capacity  of  the  mind.  AforUori^  we  do  not  begin 
by  ideas;  for  ideas  are  given  us  in  the  propositions. 
Take,  for  example,  the  idea  of  space.  It  is  not  given  na 
by  itself  but  in  this  complete  proposition :  there  is  no 
body  without  space,  which  proposition  is  only  the  form  of 
a  judgment.  Take  away  the  proposition,  which  would  not 
be  made  without  the  judgment,  and  you  have  not  tbe 
ideas ;  but  as  soon  as  language  permits  you  to  translate 
your  judgments  into  propositions,  then  yon  can  consider 
separately  the  different  elements  of  these  propositions,  that 
is  to  say,  ideas  separately  from  each  other.  To  speak 
strictly,  there  are  in  nature  no  propositions,  neither  con- 
crete nor  abstract,  particular  nor  general,  and  still  less  are 
there  ideas  in  nature.  If  by  ideas  be  understood  some- 
thing real,  which  exists  independently  of  language,  and 
which  b  an  intermediate  between  beings  and  the  mind,  I 
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nj  that  there  are  abaolntelj  no  ideas.  There  is  nothiDg 
fmI  exoept  things,  and  the  mind  with  its  operations,  that 
ia,  its  judgments.  Then  come  languages,  which  in  some 
sort  create  a  new  world,  at  once  spiritnal  and  material, 
those  symholio  beings  which  are  called  signs,  by  the  help 
of  which  they  give  a  kind  of  external  and  independent 
existence  to  the  results  of  mental  operati<xis.  Thus,  in 
expressing  judgments  or  propositions,  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  giving  reality  to  those  propositions.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  respect  to  ideas.  Ideas  are  no  more 
real  than  propositions;  they  have  the  same  reality,  the 
reality  of  abstractions,  to  whidi  language  attaches  a  nomi- 
nal and  oonrentiona]  existence.  Every  language  is  at  once 
aa  analyst  anda  poet ;  it  makes  abstractions  and  it  realizes 
them,  lliis  is  the  condition  of  every  language :  we  must 
be  resigned  to  it,  and  speak  in  figures,  provided  we  know 
what  we  are  doing.  Thus  all  the  world  talk  of  having  an 
idea  of  a  thing,  of  having  a  clear  or  obscure  idea,  etc. ;  but 
by  this  nobody  intends  to  say  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  things,  except  by  means  of  certain  intermediate  things 
called  ideas;  it  is  merely  intended  to  mark  thereby  the 
operation  of  the  mind  in  reference  to  such  a  thing,  the 
(^>eration  by  which  the  mind  knows  the  thing,  knows  it 
more  or  less,  etc  • 

We  talk  also  of  representing  a  thing,  and  frequently  a 
thing  which  fidls  not  under  the  senses ;  this  is  merely  say- 
ing that  we  know  it,  comprehend  it ;  saying  it,  that  is,  by 
using  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
senses,  and  from  the  sense  whose  use  is  the  most  frequent, 
that  of  sight.  Taste  is  ordinarily  the  sole  judge  of  the 
employment  of  these  figures.  This  metaphorical  style  may 
be  carried,  and  is  frequently  carried,  very  far  without  ol> 
scurity  or  error.  I  absolve,  then,  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  I  believe  that  we  may  also 
absolve  that  of  most  philosophers,  who  commonly  have 
spoken  as  the  people,  without  being  more  absurd  than  the 
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■tioiiB  nor  ideas.  WluitiB  there  in  nature?  Besides  bodies 
there  is  nothing  except  minds,  and  among  these,  that 
whidi  we  are,  which  conceives  and  knows  directly  things, 
mmds  and  bodies.  And  in  the  order  of  mind  what  is 
there  innate?  Nothing  bnt  the  mind  itself  the  under- 
standing^ the  &cnlty  of  knowmg.  The  understanding,  as 
Leilmiti  has  profoundly  said,  \b  innate  to  itself;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  understanding  is  equally  innate,  in  this 
sense,  that  it  can  not  but  take  place,  when  the  understand- 
ing is  once  given,  with  the  power  which  is  proper  to  it, 
[and  the  conditions  of  its  development  supplied.]  And,  as 
-yon  have  seen  the  development  of  the  understanding  are 
the  judgments  which  it  passes  and  the  knowledge  implied 
in  those  judgments.  Undoubtedly  these  judgments  have 
eonditions,  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  experience. 
lUce  away  experience,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  senses, 
nothing  in  the  consciousness,  and  consequently  nothing  in 
the  understanding.  But  is  this  condition  the  absolute  law 
of  the  understanding  ?  Might  it  not  still  judge  and  de- 
velop itself^  without  the  aid  of  experience,  without  an  or- 
ganic impresfflon,  without  a  sensation  ?  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  it ;  hypotheses  nan  Jingo^  as  Newton  said,  I  am  not 
framing  hypotheses;  I  state  what  is,  without  inquiring 
what  might  be.  I  say,  that  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
state,  it  is  an  undeniable  &ct,  that  unless  certain  experi- 
mental conditions  are  supplied,  the  mind  does  not  enter 
into  operation,  does  not  judge ;  but  I  say  at  the  same  time, 
that  as  soon  as  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  mind,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  energy,  develops  itself  thinks,  conceives, 
judges,  and  knows  a  multitude  of  things,  which  &11 
neither  under  consciousness,  nor  under  the  senses,  as  time, 
space,  external  causes,  existences,  and  its  own  existence. 
There  are  no  innate  ideas,  any  more  than  innate  proposi- 
tions ;  but  there  is  an  energy  innate  in  the  understanding, 
which  projects  itself  in  primitive  judgments,  which  judg- 
ments, when  language  comes  in,  express  themselves  in 
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propoffltionfl,  which  proportions,  decomposed  by  abstfadMi 
and  analysis,  engender  distinct  ideas.  As  the  mind  k 
equal  to  itself  in  all  men,  the  primitive  judgments  which  it 
passes  are  the  same  in  all  men;  and  consequently,  Ibe 
propositions  in  which  lang^uage  expresses  these  judgnoMoU^ 
and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  which  they  are  composedi 
are  at  once  and  universally  admitted.  One  conditioiii% 
however,  necessary,  namely,  that  they  should  be  spfre- 
hended.  When  Locke  pretends  that  these  propositions: 
^^  whatsoever  m,  m,"  and  ^^it  is  impossible  far  the  scune 
thing  to  he  and  not  to  ^"  are  propositions  which  are  not 
universally  nor  primitively  admitted  he  is  both  right  an^ 
wrong.  Certainly,  the  first  comer,  the  peasant  to  whom 
yon  should  say :  whatever  is,  is,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  would  not  admit  these 
propositions ;  for  he  would  not  comprehend  them,  because 
you  speak  a  language  which  is  not  his  own,  the  language 
of  abstraction  and  of  analysis.  But  that  which  the  peas- 
ant does  not  admit  and  does  not  comprehend  under  its  ab- 
stract form,  he  admits  immediately  and  necessarily  under 
the  concrete  and  synthetic  form.  Ask  this  same  man  who 
does  not  comprehend  your  metaphysical  language,  ask  him 
whether  under  the  different  actions  or  sensations  of  which 
he  is  conscious  there  is  not  something  real  and  subsisteni, 
which  is  himself;  whether  he  is  not  himself  the  same  to- 
day that  he  was  yesterday ;  in  a  word,  instead  of  abstract 
formulas,  propose  to  him  particular,  determinate  and  con- 
crete questions ;  and  then  human  nature  will  give  you  an 
answer,  because  human  nature,  the  human  understanding, 
is  in  the  peasant  just  as  really  as  in  Leibnitz.  What  I  have 
just  said  concemmg  abstract  and  general  propositions,  I  say 
concerning  the  umple  ideas  which  analysis  finds  in  these 
propositions.  For  example,  ask  a  savage  if  he  has  the  idea 
of  God;  you  ask  him  what  he  can  not  reply  to,  for  he  doea 
not  understand  it.  But  if  you  know  how  to  interrogate 
this  poor  savage,  you  will  see  proceed  from  his  intelligence 
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ft  Bynthetio  and  oonfiised  judgment,  which,  if  jon  know 
how  to  read  it,  contains  already  every  thing  which  the 
most  refined  analj^  could  ever  give  you ;  you  will  see 
that  under  the  confusion  of  their  natural  judgments,  which 
they  neither  know  kow  to  separate  nor  to  express,  the 
wmge,  the  child,  the  idiot  even,  if  he  is  not  entirely  one, 
ftdmit  originally  and  universally  all  the  ideas  which  subse- 
quent analysis  develops  without  producing,  or  of  which  it 
produces  only  the  sdentiiic  form. 

There  are,  then,  indeed,  no  innate  ideas,  nor  innate  prop- 
ortions, because  there  are  no  ideas,  nor  propositions 
really  existing,  and  again,  there  are  no  general  ideas  and 
propositions  universally  and  primitively  admitted  under  the 
Ibrm  of  general  ideas  and  propositions.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  understanding  of  all  men  teems,  so  to  say,  with 
natural  judgments,  which  may  be  called  innate  in  this 
that  they  are  the  primitive,  universal  and  neces- 
development  of  the  human  mind,  which  finally  is  in- 
nate to  itself  and  equal  to  itself^  in  all  men.* 

*  This  18  the  recognized  and  now  uncontroyerted  sense  of  the  Car- 
tHbui  theory  of  innate  ideas. 

pt  seems  incredible*  that  Locke  should  ever  have  instituted  such  a 
eontroversj  ss  that  contained  in  his  First  Book,  or  that  it  should  ever 
have  gained  such  celebrity.  *'  The  First  Book  of  Locke's  Essay,"  says 
Colsridge  ('*  if  the  supposed  error  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  bo  not  a 
man  thing  of  straw,  an  absurdity  which  no  man  ever  did  or  could  be- 
fisveX  ^  ibrmod  on  a  ao^urfia  iTepo^tj-njaeuc^  and  involves  the  old  mis- 
UkB  cicum  koCf  §rgo propter  hoe.  Wo  learn  all  things  indeed  by  occasion  of 
•zperience;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned,  force  us  inward  upon  anteced- 
sats  whteh  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  render  experience  itself 
pcMBble."  "The  position  of  the  Aristotelians:  XiMl  in  inUUeciu,  quod 
nm priut  in  aeam,  on  which  Locke's  Essay  is  grounded,  is  irrefragable; 
erred  only  in  taking  half  the  truth  for  a  whole  truth."  If  the 
»nce  of  the  mind  upon  experience  as  the  condition  of  all  knowl- 
sdgs  were  aU  that  Locke  meant  to  maintain  by  his  attempt  at  refuting 
inmate  idea»^  he  would  maintain  what  nobody  denies,  while  he  has  in 
ftct  undertaken  to  refute  what  nobody  ever  in  reality  believed. 

Origin  rf  Jdeat.'-On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  a  few  sUtc- 


the  whole  matter 

The  th«oi7  of  Imfca  !■  boDt  npcn  •  grow  « 
Ita  oompreheadlng  lopUim  h  the  n 
ftr  ita  pricdple. 

AU  <»ir  knowWge  b«faM  w«  apvtaBari*  n 
•qterianee,  bat  It  doM  Mt  tfaerabra  tUaw,  m  Xmot  ml  aknn^  Ml  ^ 
an  onrknowledc*  47riD|i>Mi«iq^*l«m  U  ^  illl  to  tt*  ttl4 
that  «Teii  our  oniMvl  kMndadfi  li  flOBpaoBdad  pK«tr  of  <■ 
weretgitia  thnmaji  hnprwitai^  and  partly  cf  tot  irtdahthoia 
ing  pndvem  0/  <l*e(^  hanlr  ttima^  Bflcaifca  of  ai 
TUa  la  th«  true  e^knatlOD.  Tlwai  ~ 
•triae  bj  and  npoB  Iba  data  of  expariaaee^  In  Tbtoa  ef  M 
lavB  of  ita  Botivi^',  *  ^M^  At  M 
edge  whjali  we  ooidd  Mnc  diflTC  fton  M 
origiiialconcepitloM«ffl>eanilwtanillinOniowBlBBWo4»mlh[J^|l 
phUoaopbf  aa  flrat  priM^lM,  tMOmtj  tnrtti^  ate.)  an  Maaltaaa««rii# 
oNutifBaifjbnMtf  aieaiHl«ntaBd!iig,aiidkiw>wM8fldf[*rl'  "IB^ 
are  called  oanttUveKt,"  aa^a  Ccderidge,  "  beeanae  ttiej  are  nM  atitwktthf 
the  Muteratandtng,  brrt  thej  are  implied  in  Ita  conKitattan.  Aa  ratloaaltf 
ndgbt  adrdebe  hUS  toacqaireaoeDter'and  drcomferaao*^  aathai» 
dsralaiidliig  to  acquire  thaae,  Ita  inherent  Jbnn*,  or  waya  of  oonealvlBF 
This  ii  wlist  LeibnilE  Dwant,  wlieo  to  the  old  adage  of  the  Ps^atetiaB: 
nUa «*  MaBsdi^  gwxl  no*  pr«u  At  wiini,  he  rapSed:  ^nrfarMActai 
^vtm."  They  are  alao,  wb  have  aaid,  oalled  knowledge  d  prfpnt— 
"Thlaphraac^"  aa  Ooleridgs  remaika,  "ii  in  oonuDOn  moat  graaly^^ 
mdeiBtood.  Bjkoowledge  A  priori,  wedonot  mean  that  we  oan  kiwir 
anjlhing  prerimilj  to  erperience,  which  would  be  a  conbadtoUon  h 
terms;  but  that,  ha*ii]g  ones  known  by  oocaalon  of  expeiinoe  (1  * 
Bometbing  acting  upon  na  from  wiUioat),  we  then  know  that  it  amal 
h>Te  pra-existed,  or  the  expertenoe  itaelf  would  hare  been  UnpoaAk 
By  experienoe  only,  I  know  that  I  hare  eyea ;  bnt  then  my  leaaon  on- 
Tineee  me  that  I  must  haye  hid  eyes,  in  order  to  the  experienoe." 

Ttie  psyobologiaal  qaeetion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Ideaa  ii  ligipty 
irtiether  the  ideas,  and  aU  the  ideaa  which  in  point  of  bet  are  in  Hn 
human  mind,  are  Oiere  heauiat  iKt  tHijtett  nf  Aon  idaa»—a»  Oringt,  fla 
junitluf,  a«  matin*  le  uhich  Oej/  niatt  an,  or  taw  tem  ftwawhi  e^ 
jedt  (if  ajyarfeacB,  eiUrn  eztenul  or  Internal,  that  ia  in  iiiiiaiatliai  or  la 
refleotionT  To  thia  the  anawer  in  one  word  is:  na  Bat  the  poatUre 
eolntfon  of  the  problem  i^naathreeMd  caigin: 

1.  Sana  of  ear  ideaa  a»  i^  oar  mladi,  becus^  we  ham  ly  ammtim 
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A$  olf^ott  of.  thflm :  m  for  iimtiioc,  the  idets  of  hard  and 
aoA^  kot  and  odd,  f#Mft  and  bitter,  white  and  Uack,  eta  Theae  haTO 
tlMVt  origin  in  aenaatioD; 

X  Some  of  our  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  becaoae  we  have  bf  reBection, 
thai  ia,  ta  eomadauamen^  experienced  the  ebjede  of  them:  as  for  instance, 
the  ideas  of  thinking,  willing,  joj,  grief!  1^<>P^  f<Mir,  etc.  Theae  have 
thsir  origin  in  reflectioQ ; 

%  Soma  of  our  ideaa  are  in  our  mindsy  because,  although  we  never 
hava  expsrienced  the  oljeote  of  them,  the  realitiea  to  which  they  apply, 
jal  fhe  foenllgr  of  reason,  the  proper  conditions  of  its  activity  being  sup- 
pBa^  doea  in  its  own  flinction  necessarily  apprehend  them:  as  for  in- 
tbe  ideas  of  space,  time,  infinite,  right  and  wrong,  etc.— The 
of  theae  ideas  are  not  objecta  of  sensation ;  they  can  not  be 
nor  aeen,  nor  heard,  nor  tasted,  nor  smelled;  neither  are  they 
iMra  olfaote  of  rsflection,  i.  &,  we  have  no  inward  experienoe  or 
of  the  objects  of  the  ideaa,  bat  only  of  the  ideaa  them- 
Tba  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  because,  reason  in  ito  ^pntgat  activity 
i^pnbiDded  and  unfolded  them  in  our  oonscioosneaa.  They  are 
ideas;  they  hare  their  origin  in  reason. 

reflection,  rsason;  such  is  the  threefold  orighi  of  ideaa 
of  knoiKedfe;  or  rather,  ainoe  sensation  and  reflection  may  be  gen- 
awlland  under  a  single  term,  e^;>erienoe^  we  may  ai^  the  origin  of  ideas 
of  knowledge  ia  twofold.  All  our  knowledge  ia  either  empirical  or 
the  ktter  conditioiied  by  the  former,  bat  not  originated  by 
Hi-Vk] 


CBAPTEI  Till. 


OF   JUDOKBXT. 


edge. — Ita  d< 

Jodgln^— IlMtllM  thMfT'ark&inrlidiauidarjndnMnt  fa  IaA> 
rawdTea  Kaalf  Into  0wt  of  a  poMptitai  of  agrataMot  or  dlapMnart 
between  ideaa.— DoUiled  amnlntUon  <gf  thii  tbfearj.—'^ml  tt  a^ 
pHeatoJiidgiiimtaakatnutMidnotpTlinttht^  lint  lij  nn  ttimhi  to  jrim 
hive  Jodgmmts  whldt  implj  exhtanoe. — Analju  nf  Uw  JodgMMt; 
J  asM.— Three  ohteetiODa:  1,  the  ImpoavUlt]'  of  airfviog  at  nal  •» 
iatonoebjthe  abatraotionof  exiateoce;  1,  that  to  begin  b7ahrtn»- 
tlon  U  oontnuy  to  the  true  prooeM  of  the  hnman  mind;  B,  that  tha 
theorj  of  Locke  involrea  »  panlo^am. — Aualysii  of  tlie  jiii1|[iiMili 
/  IMm^  Oil  lodv  iwMi,  Au  fio^r  u  a>Ii>n>^  Cud  «ti^  «(&— Aaalyaii 
of  the  Jodgmenti  upon  which  Aiitlimetio  and  Qeometrj  nat. 

Wb  have  stopped  some  time  at  the  entraoce  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  od  the  UnderBtandlng :  let  ns 
now  pass  within. 

The  Fonrth  Book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing treats  of  knowledge  in  general ;  of  its  different 
modes ;  of  its  different  degrees ;  of  its  extent  and  limita ; 
with  some  applications.  It  is,  therefore,  properly  speakiDg^ 
Logic  with  something  of  Ontology.  The  prindple  of  tUs 
logic  rests  upon  the  theory  we  have  examined:,  that  of  the 
representative  idea.  We  have  seen  that,  with  Looke,  the 
oondiUon  of  all  legitimate  knowledge  is  the  oonibnnity  of 
the  idea  to  the  olijeot;  aad  we  have  eveiy  mf  jnni 
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that  this  oonformity  is  nothing  bat  a  chimera.  We  have 
therefore  ah'eady  overthrown  the  general  theory  of  knowl- 
edge,  but  we  have  overthrown  it  only  in  its  principle  by 
raifflng  a  provisional  question,  by  taking  an  exception 
against  it.  It  is  necessary  now  to  examine  it  in  itself  in- 
dependently of  the  principle  of  the  representative  idea, 
and  to  follow  it  in  its  appropriate  development  and  conse- 
quences. 

Whether  the  idea  is  Representative  or  not,  it  is  a  settled 
point  in  the  system  of  Locke  that  the  understanding  does 
not  conunence  by  things,  but  by  ideas ;  that  ideas  are  the 
•ole  objects  of  the  understanding,  and  consequently  the 
■ole  foundations  of  knowledge.  Now  if  all  knowledge  ne- 
cessarily depends  upon  ideas,  then  where  there  is  no  idea 
there  can  be  no  knowledge ;  and  wherever  there  is  knowl- 
edge, there  has  necessarily  been  an  idea.  But  the  converse 
is  not  true,  there  is  not  necessarily  knowledge,  wherever 
there  is  an  idea.  For  instance,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
aUe  to  have  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  he- 
ceflsary  that  you  should  first  have  some  idea  of  God ;  but 
from  youf  having  some  idea  of  God,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  have  a  true  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  him.  Thus 
knowledge  is  limited  by  ideas ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
go  as  fiir  as  ideas  go. 

B.  rV.  Ch.  in.  §  1.  "  TF<5  can  have  knowledge  no  fur- 
ther than  voe  have  ideas?^  Ibid,  §  6.  "  Our  knowledge  is 
nmrowtr  than  our  ideaa?^  If  knowledge  never  surpasses 
the  ideas  and  sometimes  fiiUs  short  of  them,  and  if  all 
knowledge  depends  only  upon  ideas,  it  is  clear  that  knowl- 
edge can  never  be  any  thing  but  the  relation  of  one  idea 
to  another ;  and  that  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  than  the  perception  of  a  i*elation 
of  some  sort  between  ideas. 

B.  IV.  Ch.  I.  §  1.  "  Since  the  mind  in  all  its  thoughts 
and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own 
idsas^  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident 

13 
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that  oar  knowledge  is  only  conversBnt  aboat  thenL"  §  S. 
^'  Ejiowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  connection  and  agreement  or  disagreement 
and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it  con- 
sists. Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge ;  and 
where  it  is  not,  there  though  we  may  &ncy,  gness,  or  be- 
lieve,  yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge. 

Thence  follow  the  different  modes  and  degrees  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  system  of  Locke.  We  know  only  when  we 
perceive  a  relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
two  ideas.  Now  we  may  perceive  this  relation  in  two 
ways:  either  we  perceive  it  immediately,  and  then  the 
knowledge  is  intuitive ;  or  we  are  not  aUe  to  perceive  it 
inmiediately,  and  must  have  recourse  to  another  idea,  or 
to  several  other  ideas,  which  we  put  between  the  two  idcM 
whose  relation  can  not  be  directly  perceived,  so  that  there- 
by we  may  apprehend  the  relation  which  escapes  at. 
Knowledge  is  then  called  demonstrative.  (B.  IV.  Ch.  IL 
§  1,  2.)  Locke  here  makes  an  excellent  remark  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  for  which  it  is  just  to  give 
him  the  credit.  No  doubt  we  are  often  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  demonstration,  to  the  interposition  of  one  or  more 
ideas,  in  order  to  perceive  the  latent  relation  of  two  ideas; 
but  this  new  idea  which  we  interpose  in  some  way  between 
the  two  others,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  perceive  its 
relation  to  each  of  the  others.  Now  if  the  perception  of 
this  relation  between  that  idea  and  the  two  others,  is  not 
intuitive,  if  it  is  demonstrative,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  intermediation  of  a  new  idea.  Bat  if 
between  this  idea  and  the  anterior  ideas  the  perception  of 
relation  were  not  intuitive,  but  demonstrative,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  rccouse  again  to  a  new  idea,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  The  perception  of  the  relation  between  the 
middle  term  and  the  extremes  must  therefore  be  intuitive ; 
and  it  must  be  so  in  all  the  steps  of  the  deduction ;  so  thai 
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demonstrate  eyidenoe  is  grounded  upon  intnitive,  and  al- 
waya  presupposes  it. 

B.  IV.  Ch.  n.  §  7.  **-£bcA  step  must  have  intuitive 
evidence/*  *^  Now  in  every  step  reason  makes  in  demon- 
atrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that 
agreement  or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  inter- 
mediate idea,  which  it^uses  as  a  proof;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  since  without  the  perception 
ef  sudi  agreement  or  disagreem^it,  there  is  no  knowledge 
produced.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itself  it  is  intuitive 
knowledge;  if  it  can  not  be  perceived  by  itself  there  is 
need  of  some  intervening  idea,  as  a  common  measure  to 
show  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  By  which  it  is 
pliun  that  every  step  in  reasoning  that  produces  knowledge, 
has  intuitive  certainty ;  which  when  the  mind  perceives, 
there  is  no  more  required  but  to  remember  it,  to  make  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concerning  which 
we  inquire,  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any 
thing  a  demonstration,  it  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  im- 
mediate agreement  of  the  intervening  ideas,  whereby  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  ideas  under  exami- 
nation (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  first,  and  the  other 
the  last  in  the  account),  is  found.  This  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate 
ideas,  in  each  step  and  progression  of  the  demonstration, 
mutt  also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must 
be  snre  that  no  part  is  left  out.'' 

Thus  intuition  and  demonstration  arc  the  different  modes 
of  knowledge  according  to  Locke.  But  arc  there  no 
others?  Have  we  not  knowledge  which  we  acquired 
neither  by  intuition  nor  demonstration  ?  How  do  we  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  external  nature  ?  Take 
wMch  you  please,  gravitation  for  instance.  Certainly  there 
is  no  simple  intuition  and  immediate  evidence  here ;  for 
experiments  multiplied  and  combined,  are  necessary  to 
give  the  slightest  law;  and  even  these  will  not  suffice,  since 
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the  slightest  law  sarpaflBes  the  number,  whatever  it  bfa,  of 
these  cxpcrimeiits  from  which  it  is  drawn.  There  is  there- 
fore need  of  an  intervention  of  eome  other  opersdon  of 
the  mind  besides  intuition.  Is  it  denumstration?  Im- 
possible. What  infict  is  demonstration?  It  is  the  per- 
ception of  a  relaticm  between  two  ideas  hj  means  oif  a 
third,  but  it  is  upon  this  condition  that  the  latter  should 
be  more  general  than  the  two  oUierSi  in  order  to  embraee 
and  connect  them.  To  demonstrate  is,  in  the  last  analyn, 
to  deduce  the  particular  from  the  generaL  Now  what  is 
the  more  general  physical  la^w  from  whioh  gravitaticm  can 
be  deduced  ?  We  have  not  deduced  the  knowledge  of 
gravitation  from  any  other  kno^Hrledge  anterior  to  it,  and 
which  involves  it  in  the  germ.  How,  then,  have  we  ao- 
quired  this  knowledge,  which  we  certainly  have ;  and  in 
general,  how  have  we  acquired  the  knowledge  of  physical 
laws  ?  A  phenomenon  having  been  presented  a  number 
of  times,  with  a  particular  character  and  in  particular 
circumstances,  we  have  judged  that  if  this  same  phenom- 
ena should  appear  again  in  similar  circumstances,  it  would 
have  the  same  character ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  general- 
ized the  particular  character  of  this  phenomenon :  instead 
of  descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  have 
ascended  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  This  general 
character  is  what  we  call  a  law;  this  law  we  have  not 
deduced  from  a  more  general  law  or  character ;  we  have 
derived  it  from  particular  experiments  in  order  to  transfer 
it  beyond  them.  There  is  hero  neither  simple  intuition  nor 
demonstration:  it  is  what  wo  call  induction.  It  is  to 
induction  that  we  owe  all  our  conquests  over  nature,  all 
our  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  the  world.  For  a  long  time 
natural  philosophers  contented  themselves  either  with  im- 
mediate observations  which  furnished  no  great  result, 
or  with  speculations  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  hy- 
potheses. Induction  for  a  long  time  was  only  a  natural 
process  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  men  make  oae  fivr 
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icqniring  the  knowlcdgo  they  need  in  respect  to  the  ex. 
temal  world,  without  explaining  it,  and  without  its  passing 
firom  practice  into  science.  It  is  to  Bacon,  chiefly,  we  owe, 
not  the  invention,  but  the  discovery  and  largest  propaga- 
tion of  this  process.  It  is  strange  that  Locke,  a  country- 
man of  Bacon,  and  who  belongs  to  his  school,  should  in 
his  dassiiication  of  the  modes  of  knowledge,  have  permitted 
precisely  that  one  to  escape  him  to  which  the  school  of 
Bacon  has  given  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  It  is  strange  that  the  whole  Sensual  School, 
which  pretends  to  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Bacon, 
■hoold,  after  the  example  of  Locke,  have  almost  forgotten 
the  evidence  of  induction  among  the  different  si)ecies  of 
evidence,  and  that  contrary  to  what  an  experimental 
fldiool  sliould  have  done,  it  has  neglected  induction  to  bury 
itself  in  demonstration.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  singular 
bnt  undeniable  phenomenon,  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  logic  of  the  Sensual  school  was  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  reflection  of  the  peripatetic  scholasticism  of 
the  middle  age,  of  that  scholasticism  which  admitted  no  other 
processes  in  knowledge  than  intuition  and  demonstration. 

Let  us  now  see  what,  according  to  Locke,  are  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  knowledge. 

Sometimes  we  know  with  certainty,  without  the  least 
blending  of  doubt  with  our  knowledge.  Sometimes  also, 
instead  of  absolute  knowledge,  we  have  only  probable 
knowledge.  I^obability  also  has  its  degrees,  and  its  par- 
ticular grounds.  Locke  treats  them  at  large.  I  advise 
you  to  read  with  care  the  chapters,  not  indeed  very  pro- 
found, but  sufficiently  exact,  in  which  he  discusses  the  di^ 
fercnt  degrees  of  knowledge.  I  can  not  go  into  all  these 
details,  but  i^-ill  content  myself  M-itli  ])ointing  out  to  you 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  the 
Fourth  Book.  I  shall  particularly  notice  only  one  dis- 
tinctioii  to  which  I^cke  attaches  great  importance,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion  is  without  foundation. 
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Weeitber  know  in  a  certain  uid  alwalato  mnnar,  or 
we  know  merely  in  a.mumer  ntore  or  leM  probdUa.  IdtdkB 
c^ooBes  to  employ  Uw  term  knowledge  ezdoHrdy  to  ag- 
nify  absolute  knowledge,  that  vliioli  is  niMd  above  all 
probability.  He  knowledge  which  ia  wiotjng  in  certain^ 
— simple  coDJeotore^  or  preanmpUon  men  or  lea  im>b- 
able— he  calls  jsd^oent.  B.  IT.  Ch.  XTV.  S  4 :  "The 
mind  has  two  fronlties,  ooDversant  aboot  tmtli  and  filw- 
hood.  J^r«^  imowh^ft^  whereby  it  oertainly  j 
and  ia  undoubtedly  tatisfied  of  tlie  agreemesl 
ment  of  aoy  ideaa.  Secondly,  judgment,  wliich  ia  the 
putting  ideas  together,  or  separating  them  from  ma 
another  in  the  mibd,  when  thdr  eertain  agreement  or  cU»- 
agreement  is  not  perceived,  but  {Hmumed  to  be  ao ;  iriu(& 
is  as  the  word  imports,  taken  to  be  ao,  be&n  it  oertainly 
appears." 

But  the  general  usage  of  all  languages  b  contrary  to  ao 
limited  a  sense  of  the  word  knowledge ;  a  certun  knowl- 
edge, or  a  probable  or  even  a  coi^ectural  knowledge  is 
always  spoken  of  as  knowledge  in  its  different  degrees. 
It  is  so  in  regard  to  judgment.  As  languages  have  not 
confined  the  term  knowledge  to  absolute  knowledge,  so 
they  have  not  limited  the  term  judgment  to  knowledge 
merely  probable.  In  some  cases  we  pass  certun  and  d» 
cisivo  judgments ;  in  othei-s  wc  pass  judgments  which  are 
only  probable,  or  even  purely  conjectural.  In  a  word, 
judgments  are  infallible,  or  doubtful  in  various  degrees; 
but  doubttul  or  infallible,  they  are  always  judgments,  and 
this  distinction  between  knowledge  as  being  eiduuvely 
infiilliblc,  and  judgment  as  being  excludvely  probable, 
doubtful  or  conjectural,  is  a  verbal  distinction  altogether 
arbitrary  and  barren.  Time  accordingly  has  done  justice 
to  it  i  but  it  seems  to  have  spared  the  theory  on  which 
the  distinction  is  founded,  the  theory  which  makes  both 
knowledge  and  judgment  consist  in  the  perception  of  a 
relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas. 
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An  yerbal  disttnctioti  laid  aside,  to  judge  or  to  know,  to 
know  or  to  jndgc,  is  with  Locke  notliing  but  to  perceive, 
intuitively  or  demonstratively,  a  relation  of  agreement  or 
disagreement,  certain  or  probable,  between  two  ideas.  This 
is  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  judgment  according  to 
Locke,  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.  From  Locke  it 
passed  into  the  Sensual  school,  where  it  enjoys  undisputed 
aathority,  and  forms  the  acknowledged  theory  of  judg- 
ment. It  requires,  then,  and  it  deserves  a  scrupulous  ex- 
amination. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  note  the  extent  of  this  theory. 
It  pretends  not  merely  that  there  are  judgments  which  are 
nothing  else  than  perceptions  of  the  relation  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  but  it  pretends  that  every  judg- 
ment is  subject  to  this  condition.  Tins  is  the  point  to  be 
verified. 

Let  us  take  any  knowledge,  any  judgment.  I  propose 
the  fidlowing  judgment :  two  and  three  make  five.  This  is 
not  a  chimera ;  it  is  a  knowledge,  a  judgment ;  and  it  is 
certain.  How  do  we  acquire  this  knowledge,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  this  judgment  ? 

The  theory  of  Locke  supposes  three :  1,  that  there  are 
two  ideas  present  to  the  understanding,  known  anterior  to 
the  perception  of  relation  ;  2,  that  there  is  a  comparison 
made  between  these  two  ideas ;  3,  that  at  the  end  of  this 
comparison  there  is  a  perception  of  some  relation  between 
the  two  ideas.  Two  ideas,  a  comparison  of  them,  a  per- 
ception of  a  relation  derived  from  the  comparison :  such 
are  the  conditions  of  the  theory  of  Locke. 

Let  us  go  on :  two  and  three  make  five.  What  are  the 
two  ideas?  Two  and  three,  and  five.  Suppose  I  had  not 
these  two  ideas,  these  two  terms,  on  the  one  hand,  two  and 
three,  and  on  the  other,  five.  Could  I  ever  perceive  that 
there  was  a  relation  between  them  of  equality  or  inequality, 
identity  or  diversity  ?  No.  And  having  these  two  terms, 
if  I  did  not  compare  them,  should  I  ever  perceive  their  re- 
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latioii  P  CerUJnlj  not.  And  if  in  comparing  tbem,  their 
relation,  spite  of  a&  my  exertions,  sliould  caca|)e  my  nnder- 
etandiog,  should  I  ever  ari-ivo  at  the  rcsnlt,  tbnt  tn-o  and 
three  make  five  f  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  suppoeo 
{beae  three  condititos  to  be  supplied,  is  the  result  infallibly 
obtdnedf  I  aee  nodiing  wanting  to  it.  Thus  far,  then, 
the  theory  of  hocka  Kcms  to  work  well.  Shall  I  tako 
another  arithmetiosl  ezunplc  ?  But  arithmetical  examples 
have  this  peculiarity,  tliat  thsy  «M  aD  lEke.  What  in  fiot 
are  arithmetical  trntha  bnt  relatimu  of  nnmbeta  F  Tkey 
are  nothmg  else.  Arithmetical  Woiriedge  than  fidb  vaiae 
the  theory  of  Locke  oonoerning  knowledge ;  and  an  axiUi- 
metical  judgment,  if  the  ezpreadon  m^  be  used,  ii  noUi^ 
else  than  the  perception  of  a  ndation  of  nnmben.  33um 
&r,  then,  the  theory  of  Locke  is  perfbotly  Boond. 

Shall  we  take  geometry  ?  But  if  geometrical  traths  are 
nothing  bat  relations  of  magnitade,  it  is  clear  that  no 
geometrical  truth  can  be  obtuned,  except  under  the  con- 
dition of  having  previously  two  ideas  of  magnitude,  then 
of  comparing  them,  and  then  of  deducing  a  rdation  of 
agreement  or  disagreement.  And  as  all  mathematics,  as 
Kewton  has  said,  is  only  a  aniversal  arithmetic,  it  seems 
true  that  mathematical  judgment  in  general  is  nothing  but 
a  perception  of  relations. 

Let  us  take  other  examples  a  little  at  randooL  I  wish  to 
know  if  Alexander  is  a  truly  great  man:  it  is  a  question 
frequently  ^itated.  It  is  evident  that  unless  I  have  on 
the  one  hand  the  idea  of  Alexander,  and  on  the  other  an 
idea  of  a  truly  great  man,  and  nnless  I  compare  these  two 
ideas,  and  perceive  between  them  a  relation  of  agreement 
or  disagreement,  I  can  not  decide  whether  Alexander  is  a 
great  man  or  not.  Here  again  we  must  necessarily  have 
two  ideas,  a  particular  idea,  that  of  Alexander,  and  a 
general  idea,  that  of  a  great  man,  and  we  compare  these 
two  ideas  to  know  if  they  agree  or  disagree  with  each 
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otber,  if  the  predicate  can  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  if  the 
■object  fidlfl  under  the  predicate,  etc. 

I  wish  to  know  if  God  is  good.  At  first  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  have  the  idea  of  the  cfxbtence  of  God,  of  God 
ao  fiur  forth  as  existing ;  then  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
have  the  idea  of  goodness,  an  idea  more  or  less  extensive, 
more  or  less  complete  of  it,  so  as  to  be  able  after  a  com- 
ptrison  of  the  one  with  the  other,  to  affirm  that  these  two 
ideas  have  a  relation  of  agreement. 

8ach  are,  indeed,  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  of  judg- 
ment in  these  diffisrent  cases.  But  let  us  explain  the' nature 
of  these  different  cases.  Let  us  examine  the  mathematical 
truths  whi^  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  theory  of 
Locke.  Arithmetical  truths,  for  example,  do  they  exist  in 
nature?  No.  And  why  not?  Because  these  relations  which 
are  called  arithmetical  truths,  have  for  their  terms  not  con- 
orete  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  real  quantities,  but  discrete, 
that  is,  abstract  quantities.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five — all 
this  has  no  existence  in  nature ;  consequently,  the  relations 
between  abstract  and  not  real  quantities  no  more  have  a  real 
existence  than  their  terms :  arithmetical  truths  are  pure  ab- 
stractions. And  moreover  the  human  mind  operates  at  first 
upon  concrete  quantities,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  it 
rises  from  the  concrete  to  the  conception  of  those  general 
relations  which. eonstitute  arithmetical  truths  properly  so 
called.  They  have  then,  two  characteristics:  1,  they  are 
abstract ;  2,  they  are  not  primitive ;  they  suppose  previous 
ooncrete  judgments,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  reside 
until  deduced  by  abstraction  and  raised  to  the  height  of 
universal  truths.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tniths  of 
geometry.  The  magnitudes  with  which  geometry  has  to 
do,  are  not  concrete  magnitudes ;  they  are  abstract,  hav- 
ing no  existence  in  nature.  For  there  are  in  nature  only 
imperfect  figures,  and  the  operations  of  geometry  arc  con- 
ditioned by  perfect  figures,  the  perfect  triangle,  the  perfect 

circle,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  by  figures  which  have  no  real 

13* 
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existence,  but  are  pore  ccmceptiong  of  the  mind.  The  re- 
lations of  abstractions  can  then  be  nothing  bat  abetraoiioiis. 
Still  further,  the  human  mind  no  more  begins  by  ponceiv- 
ing  perfect  figures,  than  it  begins  by  conceiving  the  ab- 
stract relations  of  numbers.  It  first  conceives  the  con- 
crete, the  imperfect  triangle,  the  imperfisct  circle,  firom 
which  it  subsequently  deduces  by  abstraction,  n^id  indeed, 
the  perfect  triangle,  and  circle  of  geometry.  The  truths  of 
geometry  are  not  then  primitive  troths  in  the  human  under- 
standing. The  other  examples  which  we  have  taken,  namely, 
that  Alexander  is  a  great  man,  and  that  God  is  good,  have 
the  same  character  of  being  problems  instituted  by  later 
reflection  and  intelligent  curiosity.  In  a  word,  hitherto 
we  have  verified  the  theory  of  Locke  only  in  respect  to 
abstract  judgments  and  those  which  are  not  primitive. 
Let  us  take  judgments  marked  with  other  characteristics. 

Look  at  another  knowledge,  another  judgment,  which  I 
propose  for  your  examination,  namely,  the  judgment :  I  ex- 
ist. You  no  more  doubt  the  certainty  of  this  knowledge 
than  of  the  first  knowledge  I  referred  to :  two  and  three 
make  five.  You  would  sooner  doubt  the  first  than  the 
second.  Well,  then,  let  us  submit  this  certain  knowledge, 
this  certain  judgment :  I  exist,  to  the  conditions  of  Locked 
general  theory  concerning  knowledge  and  judgment. 

I  remind  you  of  the  conditions  of  this  theory :  1,  two 
ideas ;  2,  a  comparison  of  the  two  ideas ;  8,  perception  of 
some  relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Now,  what  are  the  two  ideas  which  should  be  the  two 
terms  of  this  relation  and  the  basis  of  the  comparison  ?  It 
is  the  idea  of  I,  or  me,  and  the  idea  of  existence,  between 
which  it  is  the  object  to  find  the  relation  of  agreement  or 
disagreement. 

Let  us  take  good  heed  what  we  do.  It  is  not  the  idea 
of  our  existence  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  two  ideas  which 
arc  to  be  objects  of  comparison.  For  what  are  we  seeking 
afler?    Our  own  existence.    If  we  have  it,  we  should  not 
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seek  after  it.  We  most  not  take  the  thing  in  question,  our 
own  ezlatenoe,  for  granted*  The  idea  of  existence  which 
is  to  be  here  one  of  the  terms  of  comparison,  is  therefore 
the  idea  of  existence  in  general,  and  not  the  particular  idea 
of  our  own  existence.  Such  b  the  rigorous  condition  of 
the  problem.  And  what  b  the  other  idea,  the  second  term 
of  the  comparison  ?  It  b  the  idea  of  the  me.  But  what 
are  we  seeking  after?  The  me  cu  existing.  We  are  not, 
then,  to  take  it  for  granted ;  for  that  would  be  to  take  for 
granted  the  thing  in  question.  It  b  not,  then,  the  existing 
me  which  should  be  the  second  term  of  the  comparison ; 
but  a  me,  a  sel^  which  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  idea  with  which  it  is  intended  to  compare  it, 
in  order  to  know  if  it  agrees  or  not^  namely,  the  idea  of 
existence.  It  b  a  sel^  then,  a  me,  which  must  be  con- 
ceived as  not  possessing  existence,  that  b  to  say,  an  abstract 
me,  a  general  me. 

The  idea  of  an  abstract  me,  and  the  idea  of  existence — 
these  are  the  two  ideas  of  which  a  comparison  b  to  be 
made,  which  ought  to  bring  out  the  judgment  in  question ! 
Reflect,  I  pray  you;  what  are  you  in  search  of?  Your 
own  personal  existence.  Do  not,  then,  take  it  for  granted, 
since  it  b  what  you  are  seeking  to  find.  Do  not  put 
it  into  cither  of  the  two  terms,  from  the  comparison  of 
which  you  are  to  get  it.  Since  it  should  be  only  the  pro- 
duct of  the  relation  of  these  two  terms,  it  should  nof  be 
taken  for  granted  in  either  of  them,  for  then  the  com- 
parison would  be  useless,  and  the  truth  would  then  be  an- 
terior to  the  perception  of  their  relation,  and  not  [as  the 
theory  demands]  the  result  of  it.  Such  are  the  imperious 
condiUons  of  the  theory  of  Locke:  two  abstract  ideas,  the 
abstract  idea  of  the  me,  and  abstract  idea  of  exbtence.  We 
are  now  to  compare  these  two  ideas,  to  see  if  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  each  other,  to  perceive  the  relation  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  which  binds  or  separates  them. 
I  might  first  remark,  in  passing,  upon  thb  expression  of 
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agreement  or  Asagrceraent,  and  show  how  modi  H  iB 
wanting  in  precision  and  dbtinctness ;  but  I  will  not  do  so. 
I  take  the  words  as  Locke  gires  thenu    I  let  his  theory 
unfold  itself  freely ;  I  shall  not  repress  it ;  I  merely  wiA 
to  see  where  it  will  arrive.    It  starts  from  two  ahstnet 
terms ;  it  compares  them,  and  seeks  a  relation  of  i^ree- 
ment  or  disagreement  between  them,  between  the  idea  of 
existence  and  the  idea  of  the  me.    It  compares  them,  then ; 
so  be  it.    And  what  is  the  result  ?  a  relation,  a  relation  of 
agreement.  So  be  it  again.  I  wish  to  make  here  but  one  re- 
mark, it  is,  that  this  relation,  whatever  it  be,  must  necean- 
rily  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  two  terms,  which  are  its 
foundation.    The  two  terms  are  abstract ;  the  relation  most 
therefore  necessarily  be  abstract.    What  then  will  be  the 
result  of  the  perception  of  the  relation,  which  I  am  very 
willing  to  suppose  one  of  agreement  between  the  gen- 
eral and  abstract  idea  of  existence,  and  the  general  and 
abstract  idea  of  the  me  ?    A  truth  of  relation  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  two  terms  on  which  it  b  founded,  namdy, 
an  abstract  knowledge,  a  logical  knowledge  of  the  non-con- 
tradiction foimd  between  the  idea  of  existence  and  the 
idea  of  the  me,  that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  the  pore 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  me,  a  self.    But  when  you 
believe  that  you  exbt,  do  you,  I  ask,  merely  pass  the  judg- 
ment that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  general 
idea  of  the  rae,  and  that  of  existence  ?    Not  at  all.    The 
question  is  not  about  a  possible  you,  a  possible  me,  but  a 
real  me,  that  quite  determinate  me  ^liiich  nobody  confounds 
with  a  logical  abstraction.    The  question  is  not  about  ex- 
istence in  general,  but  about  your  own,  your  own  altogether 
personal  and  individual  existence.     On  the  contrary,  the 
result  of  the  judgment  derived  from  the  perception  of  a 
relation  of  agreement  between  the  general  and  abstract 
idea  of  existence  and  the  general  and  abstract  idea  of  the 
me  does  not  imply  real  exbtence.    It  gives,  if  you  please, 
possible  existence,  but  it  gives  nothing  more. 
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This  IS  the  first  vice  of  Locke's  theory.  Look  now  at 
another. 

The  judgment:  I  cxist^is  eminently  a  primitive  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  starting-point  of  knowledge.  -  Obviously 
you  can  know  nothing  before  yourselves.  Now  in  the 
theory  of  Locke,  the  two  ideas  upon  which  the  judgment 
acts,  and  between  which  is  to  be  discerned  the  relation  of 
agreement,  are  necessarily  two  abstract  ideas.  The  radical 
snpposition  then  of  the  theory  of  Locke  is  that  the  human 
mmd,  in  regard  to  knowledge,  begins  by  abstraction,  a 
snpposition  gratuitous  and  Msified  by  facts.  In  £ict  we 
set  out  with  the  concrete  and  not  with  the  abstract,  and 
even  if  it  were  possible  (which  I  deny,  and  which  I  have 
demonstrated  to  be  impossible),  to  derive  reality  from 
abstraction,  it  would  remain  not  less  true  that  the  process 
wMch  Locke  imputes  to  the  human  mind,  even  if  it  were 
legitimate,  is  not  that  which  the  mind  employs. 

The  theory  of  Locke  can  give  only  an  abstract  judgment 
and  not  a  judgment  which  reaches  to  real  existence ;  and 
his  theory,  moreover,  is  not  the  true  process  of  the  human 
mind,  since  the  process  it  employs  is  altogether  abstract, 
and  by  no  means  primitive ;  further,  this  theory  involves 
a  paralogism. 

In  fsLCt  Locke  proposes  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
real  and  personal  existence  by  the  comparison  of  the  idea 
of  existence  and  the  idea  of  self,  by  bringing  them  to- 
gether in  order  to  discern  their  relation.  But  in  general, 
and  to  dispatch  the  question  at  a  single  stroke,  the  abstract 
being  given  us  only  in  the  concrete,  to  derive  the  concrete 
from  the  abstract  is  to  take  as  a  principle  what  could  have 
been  had  only  as  a  consequence ;  it  is  to  ask  what  we  are 
in  search  of^  from  precisely  that  which  we  could  never 
have  known  but  by  means  of  that  which  wo  are  in  search 
of.  And  in  regard  to  this  particular  case,  under  what 
condition  have  you  the  general  and  abstract  idea  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  general  and  abstract  idea  of  self^  which  you 
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compare  in  order  to  derive  from  them  the  knowledge  of 
your  own  existence  ?  Under  this  condition ;  that  you  have 
ahready  had  the  idea  of  your  own  ezist^ice.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  you  should  have  ascended  to  the  generalicati<»i 
of  existence  without  having  passed  from  the  knowledge  of 
some  particular  existence ;  and  as  neither  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Ood,  nor  that  of  the  existence  of  the 
external  world  precedes  or  can  precede  that  of  your  own, 
it  follows  that  the  knowledge  of  your  own  exist^ce  can 
not  but  have  been  one  of  the  bases  of  the  abstract  and 
general  idea  of  existence;  consequently  to  derive  the 
knowledge  of  your  own  existence  from  the  general  idea  of 
existence,  is  to  fidl  into  an  evident  paralogism.  If  Locke 
had  not  known  that  he  existed,  if  he  had  not  already  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  his  own  me  r/eal  and  existent,  he 
could  never  have  had  the  general  and  abstract  idea  either 
of  a  me,  nor  of  existence,  those  very  ideas  from  which  he 
seeks  to  obtain  the  Imowledge  of  his  personal  me  and 
existence.* 

*  [The  reader  wOl  reooUect  the  criticism  of  Beid  upon  DesoirteiPs 
odebrated  eogitOf  ergo  turn ;  and  also  Stewart's  vindication  of  it  agminat 
Beid.    Ck>U8in  has  the  following  remarks  npon  this  topic : 

"  Before  Spinoza  and  Beid,  Oassendi  had  attacked  the  enthjmeme  of 
Deecartea  '  The  proposition,  /  (hink^  tkerefort  I  am^  suppoaea,'  aajs 
Gaasendi,  *thi8  migor:  IhaX  whicly  1hink$,  eocista;  and  oonaeqaentl/  in- 
volvea  a  begging  of  the  question.*  To  this  Descartes  replies :  '  I  do  not 
beg  the  question,  for  I  do  not  suppose  any  mijor.  I  maintain  that  the 
propoaition :  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,  is  a  particular  truth  whidi  ia  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  without  recourse  to  any  more  general  truth,  and 
independentlj  of  any  logical  deduction.  It  is  not  a  prejudice,  hot  a 
natural  Judgment  which  at  once  and  irresistibly  strikes  the  intelligenoa.' 
*  The  motion  of  existence,*  says  he,  in  his  reply  to  other  objections,  '  is  a 
primitiye  notion,  not  obtained  by  any  syllogism,  but  evident  in  itself; 
and  the  mind  disooyers  it  by  intuition.*  Beasoning  does  not  logically 
deduce  existence  firom  thought ;  but  the  mind  can  not  think  without 
knowing  itseU)  because  being  is  given  in  and  under  thought:  eoffthf 
ergo  eum.  The  certainty  of  thinking  doea  not  go  before  the  certainty  of 
existence;  it  contains  and  enyek>ps  it;  they  are  two  ooCemporanaoos 
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That  w«  hare  three  radioal  objecUons  against  the  theory 
of  Lodce: 

1.  It  starts  from  abstractions;  consequently,  it  gives 
only  an  abstract  resolt,  and  not  the  one  you  are  seek- 
ing. 

2.  It  starts  from  abstractions,  and,  consequently,  it  does 
not  start  from  the  true  starting-point  of  the  human  intelU- 
geooe. 

8.  It  starts  from  abstractions,  which  it  could  never  have 
obtained  but  by  the  help  of  the  selfsame,  concrete  knowl- 
edge that  it  pretends  to  derive  from  the  abstractions  which 
suppose  it ;  consequently,  it  takes  for  granted  the  thing  in 
question. 

The  theory  of  Locke  breaks  down  under  these  three  ob- 
jections ;  and  the  judgment,  I  exist,  escapes  in  every  way 
from  the  theory  of  Locke. 

This  judgment  has  two  characteristics : 

1.  It  is  not  abstract :  it  implies  existence : 

2.  It  is  a  primitive  judgment :  all  others  involve  the  sup- 
position of  it,  while  it  supposes  no  others. 

It  was  in  regard  to  abstract  judgments,  judgments  slow- 
ly formed  in  the  human  mind,  that  the  tiieory  of  Locke 
was  before  seen  to  hold  true.  But  here  the  judgment  im- 
plies existence,  and  is  primitive ;  and  the  theory  can  no 
longer  be  verified.  We  must  therefore  dioose  between 
the  theory  and  the  certainty  of  personal  knowledge. 

So  much  for  personal  existence.  It  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  all  the  modes  of  this  existence,  to  our  fiu^ulties, 
our  operations,  iriiether  sensation,  or  will,  or  thought 

Take  whatever  phenomenon  you  please :  I  fed;  I  wiG; 
I  think.  Take  for  instance :  I  thmk.  This  is  conmionly 
called  a  fitct  of  consciousness;  but  consciousness  is  still  to 
know  {conscire  sUn)^  it  is  to  know,  since  it  is  to  know  one's 

viritiM  blended  in  one  fundamental  yeritj.  This  fyindamental  oomplez 
veritj  ia  the  sole  principle  of  the  Cartesian  phUoiophy.'*— jFVti^nMiif 
FkOimphitun,  314-321.— Ta.] 
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self;  it  is  to  believe,  to  aflrm,  to  judge.  When  jcm  aq^t 
I  think,  it  is  a  judgment  which  you  exercise  and  ezpreas: 
when  you  are  consdous  of  thinkings  and  do  not  tay  so,  it 
is  still  a  judgment  which  you  exercise  without  crprcaring 
it.  Now  this  judgment,  whether  expressed  or  not,  im* 
plies  existence ;  it  implies  that  you,  a  real  beings  actually 
exercise  the  real  operatioo  of  thinking.  Moreorer,  it  is  a 
primitive  judgmei^t,  at  least  ootempbraneous  with  the 
judgment  that  you  exist. 

Let  us  test  the  theory  of  Locke  in  regard  to  this  judg- 
ment, as  we  have  tested  it  in  regard  to  that  other  piindliTO 
and  concrete  judgment :  I  exist. 

Three  conditions  are  necessary  by  the  theory  of  Looke, 
in  order  to  explain  and  l^;itimate  the  judgment :  I  tlunk ; 
namely,  two  ideas,  thdr  comparison,  a  perception  of  rela- 
tion between  them.  What  in  this  case  are  the  two  ideas  f 
Obviously  the  idea  of  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  I 
or  myself,  on  the  other.  But  if  it  is  the  idea  of  thinking 
distinct  from  myself  if  it  is  thinking  considered  apart  from 
the  subject,  the  mc,  from  that  subject  me  which  is,  you 
will  not  forget,  the  primary  basis  of  all  existence;  it  is 
thinking  abstracted  from  all  existence,  it  is  abstract  thought, 
that  is  to  say,  the  simple  power  of  thinking,  and  nothing 
else.  On  the  other  hand,  the  me,  which  is  the  other  ne- 
cessary term  of  the  comparison,  can  not  be  a  me  which 
thinks,  for  you  have  just  separated  it  from  thought ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  me,  which  you  are  to  consider  abstracted  from 
thinking.  For  if,  in  &ct,  you  suppose  it  thinking,  you 
would  have  what  you  are  in  search  oi^  and  there  would  be 
no  need  of  your  making  a  laborious  comparison ;  you  might 
stop  at  one  of  the  terms,  which  would  give  you  the  other, 
the  me  as  thinking,  or  I  think.  But  to  avoid  paralogism, 
you  must  suppose  it  as  not  thinking;  and  as  your  first 
legitimate  term  is  thought  separated  from  the  me,  your 
second  legitimate  term  must  be  me  separated  from  thought, 
a  me  not  thinking.  And  you  wish  to  know  if  this  me,  taken 
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independently  of  thinking,  and  this  thinking  taken  inde- 
pendently of  the  me,  have  a  relation  to  each  other  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  Such  is  the  question.  It  is  then 
two  abstractions  you  are  going  to  compare.  But  once 
again,  two  abstract  terms  can  engender  only  an  abstract 
relation,  and  an  abstract  relation  can  engender  only  an  ab- 
stract judgment,  namely,  the  abstract  judgment  that 
thinking  and  the  me  are  two  ideas  which  imply  no  contra- 
diction. Thus  the  theory  of  Locke  applied  to  this  judg- 
ment :  I  think,  as  to  the  other  judgment :  I  exist,  gives 
nothing  but  an  abstract  result  [the  possibility  of  the  truth : 
I  think,  but  not  its  actual  truth,  its  reality],  an  abstract 
truth  which  in  no  respect  represents  what  passes  in  your 
mind  when  you  judge  that  you  think,  and  when  you  say, 
Ithint 

Then,  too,  the  theory  of  Locke  makes  the  human  mind 
begin  by  abstraction :  but  it  does  not  thus  begin. 

finally,  it  makes  the  mind  begin  by  abstraction,  and 
seeks  to  derive  the  concrete  from  the  abstract,  while  in 
point  of  fact  you  could  never  have  had  the  abstract  if  you 
had  not  previously  had  the  concrete.  You  passed  first,  and 
naturally,  this  determinate,  concrete,  and  synthetic  judg- 
ment :  I  think ;  and  then  afterward  as  you  began  to  exer- 
dse  the  fiiculty  of  abstraction,  you  made  a  division  in  the 
primitive  synthcsi»;  you  considered  separately,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  thought  without  the  sub- 
ject, without  the  me,  the  self,  that  is,  possible  thinking — 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  me,  I,  without  the  real 
attributes  of  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  the  simple  possibility 
of  being;  and  now  you  are  pleased  artificially  and  too  late, 
to  reunite,  by  a  pretended  relation  of  agreement,  two  terms 
which  originally  you  did  not  have  given  you  separate  and 
disjoined,  but  united  and  confused  in  the  synthesis  of  real- 
ity and  of  life. 

Tims  the  three  preceding  objections  return  here  with  the 
same  force;  and  the  theory  of  Locke  can  legitimately 
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gire  you  neither  the  knowledge  of  your  own 
nor  the  knowledge  of  any  of  jour  fiundties,  or  opentiooa ;  lor 
what  I  have  said  concerning  the  judgment :  I  thmk^  maj 
be  said  likewise  of  the  jadgment :  I  mtt^  I  /edf  and 
of  all  the  attributes  and  all  the  modes  of  personal  ex- 
istence. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  posdble  for  the  theory  of  Locke  to 
give  external  existence.  Take  for  instance  the  judgment: 
this  body  esnsts.  The  theory  decides  that  you  .can  not 
have  this  knowledge  but  upon  the  condition  of  having 
perceived  a  relation  of  agreement  between  two  ideas  com- 
pared with  each  other.  What  are  these  two  ideas?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  idea  of  a  body  really  existing ;  for  you  would 
then  have  what  you  are  seeking ;  nor  is  it  any  more  the 
idea  of  actual  existence.  It  is  then  the  idea  of  a  possiUe 
body,  and  the  idea  of  a  possible  existence,  or  two  abstrao- 
tions.  But  you  can  deduce  from  them  only  this  other 
abstraction:  there  is  no  logical  incompatibility  between 
the  idea  of  existence  and  the  idea  of  body.  Then  you 
commence  by  abstraction,  which  is  contrary  to  the  natural 
order.  Finally,  you  begin  by  an  abstraction  whidi  you 
would  never  have  had,  if  you  had  not  previously  ob- 
tained the  concrete  knowledge,  the  very  knowledge  which 
you  wish  to  derive  from  the  comparison  of  your  abstrac- 
tions. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  existence  of  body, 
holds  equally  good  concerning  the  attributes  by  which 
body  is  known  to  us,  solidity,  form,  color,  etc  Take  for 
example,  the  quality  of  color,  commonly  classed  among  the 
secondary  qualities,  but  which  is  perhaps  more  inherent  in 
body  than  is  commonly  believed.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  whether  color  be  a  simple  secondary  quality  or  a 
primary  quality  of  matter,  let  us  see  on  what  coaditions, 
by  the  theory  of  Locke,  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it. 
In  order  to  pass  this  judgment :  this  body  is  colored^  white, 
or  black,  etc.,  is  it  true  that  we  must  have  two  ideas,  com 
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pire  them,  and  perceive  thdr  relation?  The  two  ideas 
ihoiild  be  that  of  body  and  that  of  color.  But  the  idea  of 
body  most  not  here  be  the  idea  of  a  colored  body,  for  then 
the  single  term  would  imply  the  other,  would  render  the 
comparison  useless,  and  would  take  for  granted  the^thing 
in  question.  It  must  then  be  the  idea  of  a  body  as  not 
being  colored.  The  idea  of  color  also  must  not  be  the 
idea  of  a  color  really  existing;  for  a  color  is  not  real,  does 
not  exist,  except  in  a  body,  and  the  very  condition  of  the 
operation  which  we  wish  to  make,  is  the  separation  of  color 
fiom  body.  The  question  here,  then,  is  not  concerning  % 
real  color,  having  such  or  such  a  determinate  shade,  but 
of  color  abstracted  from'  all  that  determines  it,  all  that 
makes  it  special  and  reaL  The  question  is  only  concerning 
the  abstract  and  general  idea  of  color.  From  whence  it 
results  that  the  two  ideas  you  have,  are  general  and  ab- 
stract ideas;  and  from  abstractions  you  can  derive  only 
abstractions.  And  again,  you  commence  by  abstraction ; 
you  go  contrary  to  the  true  natural  process.  Finally, 
which  is  the  most  crushing  objection,  it  is  obvious  that  you 
could  never  have  gained  the  general  idea  of  color  except 
in  the  idea  of  some  particular  and  positive  color,  which  you 
could  not  have  gained  except  in  that  of  a  body  figured  and 
colored.  It  is  not  by  the  help  of  the  general  idea  of  color, 
and  the  general  idea  of  body,  that  you  learn  that  bodies 
are  colored ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because  you  have 
previously  known  that  such  a  body  was  colored,  that  after- 
ward separating  what  was  united  in  the  primitive  syn- 
thesis, you  were  able  to  consider  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea 
of  body,  and  on  the  other  the  idea  of  color,  abstracting  one 
from  the  other ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  you  could  have 
iastituted  a  comparison  in  order  to  explain  to  yourselves 
what  you  already  knew. 

In  general,  judgments  are  of  two  sorts :  either  those  in 
which  we  acquire  what  we  were  before  ignorant  o^  or 
those  reflex  judgments  in  which  we  only  explain  to  our- 
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selves  what  we  already  knew.  The  theoiy  vf  Looke  en 
to  a  certain  extent,  explam  the  second,  but  the  first  enttrdy 
escape  it. 

Yqr  instance,  if  we  wish  now  to  give  accoont  to  onrselres 
of  the  existence  of  God,  whom  we  abeady  know,  we  take 
or  we  can  take,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  Ood,  and  on 
the  other,  the  idea  of  existence,  and  inquire  if  these  two 
ideas  agree  or  disagree.  But  to  give  account  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  already  acquired,  is  one  thing;  to  acquire 
that  knowledge,  is  another  thing.  Now  certainly  we  did 
not  at  first  acquire  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  God,  by 
placing  the  idea  of  God  on  one. side  and  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence on  the  other,  and  then  seeldng  their  relation ;  for  (to 
spare  you  superfluous  repetitions,  and  not  go  over  the 
whole  circle  of  the  three  foregoing  objections,  but  to  &8ten 
only  upon  the  last  of  them)  that  would  be  to  take  fer 
granted  the  thing  in  question.  It  is  very  evident  that 
when  we  conader  on  the  one  hand  the  idea  of  God,  and 
on  the  other  the  idea  of  existence,  and  when  we  seek  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  by  comparing  the  two 
ideas,  we  do  nothing  but  turn  over  and  over  what  we 
already  had,  and  what  too  we  never  could  have  had,  if  wo 
had  been  reduced  to  gain  it  by  the  theory  of  Locke.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  see  that  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
attributes  of  God  as  in  regard  to  his  existence.  Every 
where,  then,  and  continually,  we  encounter  the  same  ob- 
jections, the  same  paralogism. 

Tlie  theory  of  Locke  then  can  give  neither  God,  nor 
body,  nor  selfj  nor  their  attributes :  it  gives  every  thing 
else  except  these,  I  allow,  if  any  body  wishes  the  concession. 

It  gives  mathematics,  you  say.  True,  I  have  myself  mad 
so,  and  I  repeat  it ;  it  gives  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic,  in  so  for  as  they  arc  sciences  of  the  relations  of 
magnitude  and  numbers.  It  gives  them,  however,  on  one 
condition:  that  you  are  to  consider  these  numbers  and 
these  magnitudes,  as  abstract,  not  implying   existence. 
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Now  Without  donbt  the  science  of  geometry  is  an  abstract 
science ;  but  it  has  its  bases  in  concrete  ideas,  and  real 
existences.  One  of  these  bases  is  the  idea  of  space,  which, 
as  you  know,*  is  given  in  this  judgment :  every  body  is  in 
a  space.  This  is  the  proposition,  the  judgment,  which 
gives  us  space,  a  judgment  accompanied  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty of  the  reality  of  its  object.  We  have  but  one  smgle 
idea  as  the  starting-point,  namely,  the  idea  of  body ;  then 
the  mind  by  its  own' power,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  body  is 
given  it,  conceives  the  idea  of  space  and  its  necessary  con- 
nection with  body.  A  body  being  known,  we  can' not  but 
judge  that  is  in  a  space  which  contains  it.  From  this  judg- 
ment abstract  the  idea  of  space,  and  you  have  the  abstract 
idea  of  epace.  But  this  idea  was  not  anterior  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  necessary  relation  of  space  to  body,  any 
more  than  the  relation  was  anterior  to  it ;  nor  was  it  poa- 
terior  to  the  relation,  nor  the  relation  posterior  to  it ;  they 
both  reciprocally  imply  each  other,  and  are  given  us  in  the 
same  judgment  as  soon  as  body  is  known.  To  lay  down 
first  the  idea  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  body,  and  then  to 
seek  by  comparing  them  to  deduce  the  relation  which  con- 
nects them,  is  to  overthrow  the  order  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment; for  the  idea  of  space  alone,  supposes  already  this 
judgment,  that  every  body  is  necessarily  in  space.  The 
judgment  therefore  can  not  come  from  the  idea;  on  the 
contrary,  the  idea  comes  from  the  judgment.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  deduce  the  idea  from  the  judgment  which  sup- 
poses it,  but  it  would  require  to  be  explained  frt>m  whence 
oomes  the  idea  anterior  to  the  judgment.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  relation  between  body  and  space,  when 
we  know  body  and  space ;  but  we  should  have  to  ask  Locke 
how  he  obtained  that  idea  of  space,  just  as  we  have  a  little 
back  asked  him  how  he  obtained  the  idea  of  body,  of  God, 
of  color,  of  existence,  etc.  To  suppose  that  the  necessary 
idea  is  given  us  by  the  comparison  of  two  ideas,  one  of 

*  See  Chapter  n. 
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which  is  already  the  idea  of  space,  is  a  Tioioiis  cirde,  and  m 
ridicnlous  paralogism.  TlnB  is  the  ro^  on  which  the  theoty 
of  Locke  perpetually  breaks. 

The  other  idea  upon  which  geometry  rests  is  the  idea  of 
magnitude,  which  contains  the  idea  of  point,  the  idea  of 
line,  etc  Magnitude,  point,  line,  are  ulterior  and  abstraet 
conceptions,  which  suppose  the  idea  of  some  real  body,  of 
a  solid  existing  in  nature.  Now  the  idea  of  solidity,  like 
every  idea,  is  given  us  in  a  judgment :  and  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  judge  that  such  a  solid  exists  in  order  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  solidity  by  itsel£  How,  thoi,  do  we 
judge  that  such  a  solid  exists  ?  According  to  the  theory 
of  Locke,  there  must  be  two  ideas,  a  comparison  of  those 
two  ideas,  and  a  perception  of  their  agreement.  And  what 
are  the  two  ideas  which  are  to  serve  as  the  terms  of  the 
judgment :  this  solid  exists  f  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  see. 
Compelled  by  the  hypothesis  to  find  them,  I  can  discover 
no  others  than  the  idea  of  solidity  and  that  of  existenoe, 
which  we  are  to  compare  in  order  to  see  if  they  agree  or 
disagree.  The  theory  requires  all  this  scaffolding.  But  is 
there  any  need  of  destroying  it  piece  by  piece,  in  order  tf# 
overthrow  it?  Is  it -not  enough  to  recollect  that  the  solid 
m  question,  being  deprived  of  existence,  since  it  is  separated 
fix>m  the  idea  of  existence,  is  nothing  but  the  abstraction 
of  solidity,  and  that  this  abstraction,  to  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject to  give  reality,  in  order  to  deduce  the  existence  of  the 
solid,  could  never  have  been  formed  without  the  previous 
conception  of  a  solid  really  existing?  The  abstraction, 
line,  point,  etc.,  supposes  such  or  such  a  real  solid,  a  primi- 
tive and  concrete  knowledge  whidi  can  never  be  made 
to  come  from  ulterior  abstractions  without  fidling  into  a 
vicious  circle,  and  taking  away  from  all  geometrical  oon- 
ceptions  their  natural  basis. 

Thus,  then,  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  geometry,  the 
idea  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  solidity,  elude  Look^s  tJieory 
of  knowledge  and  jodgment* 
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The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  fimdamentd  idea  of 
arlthmetio.  Hub  idea  is  evidentl j  that  of  tmity,  not  a  col- 
lective unity,  for  example :  /our  representing  two  and  two^ 
Jhe  representing  two  and  three^  but  a  miity  w hidi  is  found 
in  all  collective  unities,  measures  them  and  values  them, 
lliis  unity  arithmetic  conceives  in  an  abstract  manner;  but 
abstraction  not  being  the  starting-point  of  the  human  mind, 
the  abstract  unit  j  must  have  been  given  to  us  aft  first  in 
some  concrete  unity,  really  existing.  What  is  then  tUs 
concrete,  really  existing  unity,  the  source  of  the  abstract 
idea.of  unity  f  It  is  not  body ;  that  is  indefinitely  divisible. 
It  is  the  me,  the  me  identical  and  consequentiy  one  under 
an  the  variety  of  its  acts,  its  thoughts,  its  s^isations.  And 
how,  by  the  theory  of  Locke,  could  the  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  the  me  be  acquired  ?  It  is  necessary  that  we 
diould  have  had,  on  the  <me  hand,  the  idea  of  the  me,  not 
as  being  one,  that  is,  without  reality  (the  identity  and  unity 
of  the  me  being  implied  in  its  existence  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  memory),  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a 
unity  distinct  firom  the  me,  without  subject,  and  conse- 
quently without  reality ;  and  then  comparing  these,  that 
we  should  have  perceived  their  relation  of  agreement. 
Now  here  all  my  objections  come  up  again,  and  in  con- 
cluding I  beg  permisdon  to  recapitulate  them. 

1.  It  is  abstract  unity  and  an  abstract  me,  from  which 
you  start ;  but  the  abstract  unity  and  the  abstract  me, 
brought  together  and  compared,  will  give  you  nothing  but 
an  abstract  relation,  and  not  a  real  relation,  an  abrtraet 
unity,  and  not  the  real  unity  of  the  me.  You  wiH  not 
therefore  have  that  concrete  idea  of  unity  wfaidi  is  the 
necessary  bans  of  the  abstract  idea  of  unity,  which  again 
is  the  basis  of  arithmetic,  the  general  measure  of  all  num- 
bers; 

2.  Tou  start  from  abstraction  without  having  passed 
through  the  concrete;  which  is  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  understanding; 
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3.  Finally,  you  commit  a  paralogism,  since  yoa  wish  to 
obtain  the  integrant  unity  of  the  me  from  the  oomparisom 
of  two  abstractions  which  involve  the  supposition  of  pre- 
cisely what  you  are  seeking,  namely,  the  real  unity  of 
the  me. 

The  theory  of  Locke  therefore  can  not  give  the  basis 
of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  that  is,  of  the  two  most  ab- 
stract sciences.  It  works  well  in  the  field  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic  in  as  &r  as  they  are  abstract  sciences ;  but 
these  abstract  sciences,  and  all  mathematics,  depend  in  the 
last  analysis  upon  primitive  cognitions  which  imply  exisU 
ence ;  and  those  primitive  cognitions  which  imply  exislence 
elude  the  theory  of  Locke  on  every  hand.  Now,  we  have 
seen  that  the  theory  fails  equaUy  and  on  the  same  grounds, 
in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  personal  existence,  that  of 
bodies,  and  that  of  God.  It  follows,  then,  in  the  last  re- 
sult, that  the  theory  of  Locke  is  valid  only  in  respect  to 
pure  abstraction ;  and  that  it  £Edls  away  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  &ce  to  &tce  with  any  reality  to  be  known,  of  any 
sort  whatever.  The  general  and  unlimited  pretension  of 
Locke,  therefore,  that  all  knowledge,  all  judgment,  is  noth- 
ing but  the  perception  of  a  relation  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement between  two  ideas — this  pretension  is  convicted 
in  every  way  of  error  and  even  of  absurdity. 

I  am  afraid  this  discussion  of  Lockers  theory  of  knowl- 
edge may  appear  somewhat  subtile ;  but  when  one  wishes 
to  follow  error  in  all  its  windings,  and  to  untie,  methodic- 
ally, by  analysis  and  dialectics,  the  knot  of  sophistical 
theories  instead  of  cutting  it  at  once  by  simple  good  sense, 
one  is  obliged  to  engage  in  apparent  subtilitics  in  following 
the  track  of  those  we  wish  to  combat ;  at  this  price  alone 
we  can  seize  and  confound  them. 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  this  discussion  may  seem  to  you 
very  prolonged ;  and  yet  it  is  not  finished,  for  has  it  not  yet 
penetrated  to  the  true  root  of  the  theory  of  Locke.  In 
fiujt  this  theory — that  every  judgment,  every  knowledge 
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is  nothing  bat  the  perception  of  a  relation  between  two 
ideas — supposes  and  contains  another  theory,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  former.  The  examination  of  the  one  is  in- 
dispensable to  complete  that  of  the  other,  and  to  determine 
the  judgment  we  ought  to  pass  definitively  upon  it. 


14 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY  OP   JUDGMENT  COXTINUBD. 

Ckmtinaation  of  the  preceding  chapter. — That  the  theory  of  jadgmenl; 
as  the  perception  of  a  relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement  betweoo 
ideas,  supposes  that  every  Judgment  is  founded  upon  a  oompariaoo.— 
Refutation  of  the  theory  of  comparatiye  judgment — Of  axioma.— Of 
identical  propositions. — Of  Reason  and  of  Faith. — Of  Syllogism.— 
Of  Enthusiasm. — Of  the  cause  of  Error. — ^Division  of  the  Sdenoea.— 
Conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Locke's  Eanj. 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  sufficiently  refuted,  by  its  results,  the 
theory  of  Locke  which  makes  knowledge  or  judgment  to 
consist  in  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  agreement  or  dis* 
agreement  between  ideas.  I  have  demonstrated,  I  believe, 
that  this  theory  can  not  give  reality,  existences ;  that  it  is 
condenmed  to  start  from  abstraction  and  to  result  in  abstrac- 
tion. I  now  come  to  examine  this  same  theory  under 
another  aspect,  not  any  longer  in  its  results,  but  in  its 
principles,  in  its  essential  principle,  in  its  very  condition.* 

It  is  evident  that  judgment  can  be  the  perception  of  a 
relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  only  on 
condition  that  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  ideas. 
Every  judgment  of  relation  is  necessarily  comparative. 

*  [Locke*s  theory  of  Knowledge  is  that  knowledge  is  derived  solely 
by  comparing  ideas,  considered  as  rcpresontatiye  images,  and  disoeming 
a  relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  them.  It  therefim 
involves  three  distinct  positions:  1,  ideas  as  represenkUive  imagta;  %  a 
relation  of  arpreement  or  disagrtement  between  them;  3,  a  compariaom 
made  between  them.  The  theory  has  been  refUted  in  regard  to  the  fliit 
two  positions.  It  remains  to  examine  the  third;  which  is  done  in  this 
ckafftor.— Tb.] 
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Here,  if  we  look  closely,  is  the  first  and  the  last  principle 
of  the  theory  of  Locke ;  a  principle  which  the  in&llible 
analysis  of  time  has  sacccssively  disengaged  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  logic  of  the  Sensual  school.  In  its  germ, 
at  least,  it  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  and  there  we  must  take  it  up  and 
examine  it. 

We  observe  then,  once  more,  that  the  theory  of  com* 
parative  judgment,*  like  that  of  which  it  is  the  foundation, 
is  an  unlimited  and  absolute  theory.  It  pretends  to  ex- 
piam  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  judgments ;  so  that  if  the 
theory  is  correct,  that  is,  if  it  be  complete,  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  single  judgment  which  is  not  a  comparative 
judgment.  I  might  then,  I  ought  even,  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  lecture,  to  go  from  judgment  to  judgment,  ex- 
amining if  they  are  or  are  not  in  &ct  the  fruit  of  a  com- 
paiisoiL  But  this  would  lead  me  too  fiir,  and  the  space  I 
have  yet  to  go  over  admonishes  me  to  hasten  my  progress. 
I'will  say  then  all  at  once,  that  if  there  ^e  many  judg- 
ments which  are  undeniably  comparative,  there  are  also 
very  many  which  are  not,  and  that  here  again  every  judg- 
ment which  implies  reality  and  existence,  excludes  all  com- 
parison. Let  us  begin  by  accurately  recognizing  the  con- 
ditions of  a  comparative  judgment,  then  we  will  test  these 
conditions  m  regard  to  judgments  which  imply  existence. 
We  shall  without  doubt  get  again  somewhat  into  our 
former  reasonings;  but  it  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to 
pursue  and  force  the  theory  of  Locke  into  its  last  hold. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison,  there  must  be  two  terms 
to  be  compared.  Whether  these  terms  are  abstractions 
or  realities,  is  a  point  not  any  longer  to  our  purpose  to 
examine ;  there  must  always  be  two  terms,  or  the  com- 
parison is  impossible.  And  it  is  necessary  that  these  terms 
should  be  known,  that  they  should  be  present  to  the  mind, 

*  On  the  theory  of  oomparative  Judgment,  see  First  Series,  VoL  17^ 
Leetars2X,pi  8ta 
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before  the  mind  can  compare  them  and  jadge.  All 
very  simple ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  theory  of 
comparative  judgment,  in  respect  to  reality  and  existence. 
For  there,  in  fact,  I  maintain  that  judgment  does  not  de- 
pend and  can  not  depend  upon  two  terms. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  personal  existence,  and  see 
what  are  the  two  terms  which  are  to  be  compared  in  order 
to  derive  from  them  this  judgment :  J  exist.  We  will,  for 
this  time,  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  abstraction  of  seU^ 
and  the  abstraction  of  existence,  which  as  we  have  seen 
can  give  only  an  abstract  judgment.  Let  ns  take  an  hypo- 
thesis more  favorable ;  let  us  come  nearer  to  reality.  It  is 
indubitable,  that  if  we  had  never  thought,  if  we  had  never 
acted,  never  felt,  we  should  never  have  known  that  we 
exist.  Sensation,  action,  thinking,  some  phenomenon  ap- 
pearing on  the  theater  of  consciousness,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  understanding  may  be  able  to 
refer  this  phenomenon  to  the  subject  which  experiences  it, 
to  that  subject  which  is  ourselves.  I^  then,  knowledge  b 
here  the  fruit  of  a  comparative  judgment,  the  two  terms 
of  this  judgment  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  action,  sensa- 
tion, thought,  and  in  general  every  phenomenon  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  me.  I  do 
not  see  any  other  possible  terms  of  comparison. 

Now  what  is  the  nature  of  these  two  terms  ?  And  first, 
what  is  that  of  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  The 
phenomenon  of  consciousness  is  given  by  an  immediate 
apperception  which  attains  it  and  knows  it  directly.  See, 
then,  already  a  knowledge ;  I  say  a  knowledge,  for  it  is 
either  a  mere  dispute  about  words,  or  else  an  apperception 
of  consciousness  is  knowledge  or  it  is  nothing.  But  if 
there  is  knowledge,  there  has  been  judgpnent ;  for  ap- 
parently there  has  been  a  belief  of  knowledge,  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  knowledge,  tacit  or  express; 
whether  the  affirmation  has  taken  place  solely  in  the 
depths  of  the  intelligence,  or  has  been  pronounced  on  the 
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Ep0  in  wordfl,  at  all  events  it  has  taken  place :  and  to  affirm 
is  to  jadge.  There  has  then  been  a  judgment.  Now  there 
is  here  again  only  a  single  terra,  namely,  the  sensation,  or 
aedon,  or  thought,  in  a  word,  a  phenomenon  of  conscious- 
ness. There  can  not  then  have  been  a  comparison ;  there- 
fore again,  according  to  Locke,  there  can  not  have  been  a 
jndgment,  if  every  jadgment  is  comparative.  Our  cogni- 
tions are  all  resolvable  in  the  last  analysis  into  affirmations 
of  tme  or  fidse,  into  jagdments;  and  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  the  judgment  which  gives  the  first  knowledge 
we  have,  the  knowledge  of  consciousness,  is  a  comparative 
judgment,  since  this  knowledge  has  but  a  single  term,  and 
there  most  be  two  terms  for  every  comparison.  This  sin- 
gle term  b  nevertheless  a  knowledge,  and  consequently  it 
Bopposes  a  judgment,  but  a  judgment  which  eludes  the  con- 
ditions which  the  theory  of  Locke  imposes  upon  every 
judgment. 

Thus  of  the  two  necessary  terms  of  the  comparison 
from  which  should  result  the  judgment :  I  exists  the  first 
by  itself  alone  already  comprehends  a  knowledge,  a  judg- 
ment, which  is  not  and  can  not  be  comparative.  It  is  just 
■6  in  regard  to  the  second  term.  If  every  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  in  so  fiir  as  known,  implies  already  a  judg- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  me,  which  ought  also  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  the  second  term  of  the  comparison, 
implies  likewise  from  the  very  fiict  of  its  being  known,  a 
judgment  and  that  a  judgment  which  can  not  have  been 
comparative.  In  fiict,  if  the  comparison  of  a  sensation,  a 
volition,  or  a  thought,  with  the  me,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  judgment:  I  exists  it  follows  that  neither  the  pheno- 
menon, of  consciousness,  nor  the  being,  mc,  which  are  to 
be  the  terms  of  the  comparison,  should  or  can,  either  of 
them  taken  by  itself  come  from  the  comparison  which  has 
not  yet  taken  place.  Both  of  these  two  terms  neverthe- 
less constitute  cognitions ;  the  second  particularly  is  an  im- 
portant and  fundamental  knowledge,  which  evidently  iin- 
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{dies  It  judgment.    ^Rw  tbaarf  of-  a 

fitUs  to  pieces,  tiMt 

as  the  first ;  ud  th«  two  t 

Iiocke,  is  order  that  a  J< 

each  a  judgmaot,  aod  a  jodgUASt  iritho^  abj  mh- 

parison.  ■'.,.-  i 

Bat  there  is  sBeoond  and  MtMl  ffgatar  JigBaJtyt  '-The 
special  charaoteriitic  of  ererf  knoiHadga  gafasd  in  ei»- 
soionsneHB,  is  ito  dirMtneH  aad  ynnndiitBaMii  TiMrtiffl 
an  immediate  and  diraet  lypoioapti—  of  a  taaartiatt  -or'a 
ToUtioii  orathoi^ihti  )Mooeit4itb«t]NHiOiBCilaer*«ad 
describe  them  in  all  th^r  modn  iad  abaclfla,  fo-iffl  Amr 
characteristics,  nlativo  or  paitioabr,  j^htre  or  peniK- 
nent.  Here  th«  jndgmeitt  has  no  othor  priaoipla  thn  Aa 
faculty  of  judgbg,  and  the  oonMtoaaieaa  itMl£  n««k 
□o  principle,  general  or  particular,  on  which  oonscioasnen 
is  obliged  to  depend  in  order  to  perceive  its  own  objects. 
Undoubtedly  any  phenomenon  may  take  place  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  \rithout  an  act  of  attention  we  shall  not  perceive  it ; 
an  act  of  attention  is  the  condition  of  every  cognition 
of  conscioaanesa ;  but  when  this  condition  is  folfiUed,  the 
phenomena  of  coasciousnesa  are  perceived  and  known 
directly.  But  it  is  not  with  being,  with  essence,  as  with  a 
phraomenon  ;  it  is  not  with  the  me,  as  with  the  sensation, 
volition,  or  thought.  Suppose,  when  any  phenomenon  of 
consciousness  is  directly  perceived,  that  the  underBtanding 
was  not  provided  with  the  principle :  that  every  pheno- 
menon impUes  a  being,  every  quality  implies  a  sutgect — the 
understanding  iu  that  case  would  never  be  able  to  form 
the  judgment,  that  under  the  sensation,  thought  or  voU- 
tion,  there  is  the  subject  me.  And  bear  in  mind  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  understanding  must  know  this  prm- 
cipic  in  its  general  and  abstract  form ;  I  have  shown  in 
another  iilace  that  such  is  not  the  primitive  fonn  of  prin- 
ciples.* I  merely  say  that  the  understanding  [by  the 
*  Bos  Cbtip.  IT. 
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wltimat^^  law  of  its  action]  must,  consciously  or  unoon- 
sciousl^y  be  directed  by  this  principle^  in  order  to  affirm 
and  judge,  or  even  to  suspect  (which  is  still  judging)  that 
there  is  some  being  under  the  phenomena  which  conscious- 
ness perceives.  This  principle,  properly  speaking.  Lb  the 
principle  of  being ;  the  principle  by  which  self  or  person- 
ality is  revealed ;  I  say  reveakd^  for  the  me  does  not  fidl 
under  the  immediate  apperception  of  consciousness ;  the 
understxuiding  conceives  and  believes  it,  without  the  con- 
sciousness attaining  and  seeing  it.  Sensation,  volition, 
thought,  are  believed  because  they  are,  so  to  say,  seen 
by  the  internal  intuition  of  consciousness;  the  subject 
of.  the  sensation,  of  the  volition,  of  the  thought,  is  believed 
without  being  seen  neither  by  the  external  senses  (not  by 
them  very  evidently),  nor  by  the  consciousness  itself;  it  is 
believed  [by  a  law  of  the  mind]  because  it  is  conceived. 
The  phenomenon  alone  is  visible  to  the  consciousness,  the 
being  is  invisible ;  but  the  one  is  a  sign  of  the  other,  and 
the  visible  phenomenon  reveals  the  invisible  being,  on  the 
&ith  of  the  principle  in  question,  without  which*  the  under- 
standing would  never  come  forth  from  the  consciousness, 
from  the  visible,  from  the  phenomenal,  would  never  attain 
the  invisible,  the  substance,  the  me. 

Moreover,  there  is  this  striking  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  knowledge  of  Uie  me,  and  that  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness :  the  one  is 
a  judgment  of  fact  which  gives  a  truth,  but  a  contingent 
truth,  the  truth,  namely,  that  at  some  particular  moment 
there  is  some  particular  phenomenon  under  the  eye  of  con- 
sciousness :  while  the  other,  when  once  its  condition  is  sup- 
plied, is  a  necessary  judgment ;  for  as  soon  as  an  appercep- 
tion of  consciousness  is  given,  we  can  not  help  judging 
that  the  subject  of  it,  the  me,  exists.  Thus  in  regard  to 
the  second  term,  the  subject,  the  me,  there  is  not  only 
knowledge  and  consequently  judgment,  as  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  first  term  ;  but  there  is  also  a  knowledge  and 
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of  penontl  ez- 
of  vfaich  the 
9ft  ordo*  lo  b«  kBDwsL  wmffoam  atreadr  m  jodg- 
oifaciiaractcriDTCHKkable.  And k ii Tcrj eiident 
dot  tha»  jiB%gKaK  i»  Boc  coanpHndrv ;  ftr  from  what  oom- 
pttraoiL  eooLi  dht  Bie  proceed?    I»*T«Mey  il  en  noC  be 

At  cje  of  cQoaciooHMM  akng  with  the 

tfccjBttjbe  oompored 
It  is  BOC  thes  from  m  coqMrino  of  the  two 
tibat  the  leitMuif  of  Ae  exiitcBce  of  the  second  is 
denrcd ;  frr  this  flccond  term  is  prcn  as  aD  at  once,  with 
aeertantT  which  neither  iucitaats  or  dgcrcaseSy  whidi  has 
BO  degreoL  Far  from  the  knowledge  of  the  me  and  of 
personal  existence  comn^  from  a  coaapaiaon  between  a 
phenomenon  and  the  me  taken  aseofrdatiTe  terms,  it  is 
enoi^h  to  hare  one  flii^e  term,  nameir,  *  phenomenon  ct 
conscioQsness ;  and  then,  on  the  instant,  and  without  the 
second  term,  me,  being  atreadr  otherwise  known,  the  im- 
derstandiog.  b;'  its  own  innate  cnergj  and  hj  that  of  the 
principle  which  in  soch  a  case  ^erects  it,  oonceires  and,  as 
it  were,  divines,  bat  ^vines  infijfibr,  this  second  term,  so 
far  forth  as  the  necessary  sobject  of  the  first.  After  har- 
ing  thns  conceived  the  second  term,  the  nnderstanding 
can,  if  it  plca-ses,  place  it  beside  the  first,  and  compare  the 
subject  me,  with  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  volition, 
thought ;  but  this  comparison  teaches  it  only  what  it  al- 
rca^l y  knew ;  and  comparison  can  <lo  this  only  because  the 
tindcTfttanding  already  had  the  two  terms  which  contain  all 
the  knowledge  sought  from  a  comparison,  and  which  were 
acquired  anterior  to  all  comparison,  by  two  different  judg- 
ments, whose  only  point  of  resemblance  is  that  they  are 
not  comparative. 

Tlie  judgment  of  personal  existence  does  not  therefore 
depend  upon  the  comparison  of  the  two  terms,  but  upon  a 
single  term,  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness.    The  latter 
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is  gLvea  immediately,  and  having  it,  the  nnderstanding 
eoDceivcs  the  other,  that  is,  the  me  and  personal  existence 
— hitherto  unknown  and  consequently  incapable  of  sending 
as  the  second  term  of  a  comparison.  Now  what  is  true 
of  personal  existence  is  true  of  all  other  existences  and 
of  the  judgments  which  reveal  them ;  these  judgments 
Test  primitively  upon  a  single  datum. 

How  do  we  know  the  external  world,  bodies  and  their 
qualities,  according  to  the  theory  of  Locke  ?  To  begin 
with  the  qualities  of  bodies.  If  we  know  them,  it  must  be 
only  by  a  judgment  founded  upon  a  comparison,  that  is 
upon  two  terms  previously  known.  Such  is  the  theory : 
but  it  is  utterly  fidsified  by  £icts. 

I  experience  a  sensation,  painful  or  agreeable,  which  is 
perceived  by  consciousness ;  this  is  all  that  is  directly  given 
me,  and  nothing  more ;  for  we  must  not  take  for  granted 
Ihe  thing  in  question,  the  qualities  of  bodies ;  the  problem 
is  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them,  it  will  not  do  to 
take  for  granted  that  they  are  already  known.  And  you 
understand  in  what  way  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
them,  in  what  way  we  pass  from  the  sensation,  the  apper- 
ception of  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  qualities  of  external  objects.*  It  is  in  virtue 
ci  the  principle  of  causality,  which,  the  instant  any  phe- 
nomenon begins  to  appear,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  seek  for 
a  cause  of  it :  and  in  our  inability  to  refer  to  ourselves  the 
cause  of  the  involuntary  sensation  actually  under  the  eye 
of  consciousness,  we  refer  it  to  a  cause  other  than  ourselves, 
foreign  to  us,  that  is  external  We  make  as  many  causes 
as  there  are  distinct  classes  of  sensations,  and  these  differ- 
ent classes  are  the  powers,  the  properties,  the  qualities  of 
bodies.  It  is  not  therefore  by  a  comparison  that  we  come 
to  know  the  qualities  of  bodies;  for  the  involuntary  sensa- 
tion alone  is  given  us  at  first,  and  it  is  afier  this  sensation 
alone,  that  the  mind  passes  the  judgment,  that  it  is  inipos- 

*  See  Chap.  TV. 
14* 
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sible  this  sensation  should  be  self^prodaoed,  that  it.  there- 
fore refers  to  a  cause,  to  an  external  caose,  which  is  some 
particular  quality  of  bodies. 

The  theoiy  of  comparison  can  not  then  give  the  qualities 
of  body :  still  less  does  it  give  the  aubatratum^  the  subject 
of  these  qualities.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  is  merely  ex- 
tension, resistance,  solidity,  hardness,  softness,  savor,  color, 
etc.,  before  you ;  but  you  believe  that  there  is  something 
which  is  colored,  extended,  resistant,  solid,  hard,  etc.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  begin  by  presupposing  this  something  at 
the  same  time  with  its  qualities,  so  as  to  have  these  two 
terms :  solidity,  resistance,  hardness,  etc.,  and  something 
really  solid,  resisting,  hard,  etc. — two  terms  which  you  are 
then  to  compare  in  order  to  decide  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree.  This  is  not  the  actual  process ;  at  first  you  have 
solely  the  qualities,  which  are  given  you  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  causality  to  your  sensations ;  then,  and 
from  this  datum  alone,  you  judge  that  these  qualities  can 
not  but  belong  to  some  subject  of  the  same  nature ;  and 
this  subject  is  body.*  It  is  not  therefore  to  the  compari- 
son of  two  terms  of  which  the  one,  namely,  the  subject  of 
sensible  qualities,  was  at  first  entirely  unknown,  that  you 
owe  the  knowledge  of  body. 

It  is  just  so  in  regard  to  space.  There  again,  you  have 
but  a  single  term,  a  single  datum,  namely,  bodies ;  and 
upon  that  alone,  without  having  any  other  term,  you  judge 
and  can  not  help  judging  that  bodies  are  in  space.  The 
knowledge  of  space  is  the  firuit  of  this  judgment  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  comparison  ;  for  you  know  nothing 
of  space  anterior  to  the  judgment ;  but  a  body  being  given, 
you  judge  that  space  exists,  and  it  is  then  only,  that  the 
idea  of  space  comes  up,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  tenn.f 

The  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  time.  In  order  to 
judge  that  the  succession  of  events  is  in  time,  you  do  not 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  succession,  and  on  the 

*  See  Chap   IIL  t  Ibid 
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olher,  the  idea  of  time :  you  have  but  one  term,  namelj, 
the  saccession  of  events,  whether  external  events,  or  in- 
ternal events — our  sensations,  thoughts,  or  acts ;  and  this 
single  term  being  given,  you  judge,  without  comparing  it 
with  time*  which  is  as  yet  profoundly  unknown  to  you,  that 
the  succession  of 'events  is  in  time :  from  hence  the  idea, 
the  knowledge  of  time.  Thus  this  knowledge,  so  &r  from 
being  the  fruit  of  a  comparison,  becomes  the  possible  basis 
of  an  ulterior  comparison  only  on  the  condition  that  it  has 
first  been  given  you  in  a  judgment  not  dependent  upon 
two  terms,  but  upon  a  single  term,  namely,  the  succession 
of  events.* 

This  is  still  more  evident  in  regard  to  the  infinite.  If 
we  know  the  infinite,  we  must  by  the  theory  of  Locke, 
know  it  through  a  judgment,  and  that  a  comparative  judg- 
jaexkU  Now  the  two  terms  of  this  judgment  can .  not  be 
two  finite  terms ;  for  the  finite  dould  never  give  the  infinite ; 
it  must  be  the  finite  and  the  infinite  between  which  the 
mind  discovers  the  relation  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 
But  I  have,  I  think,  demonstrated,  and  I  need  here  only 
refer  to  it,*  that  it  is  enough  for  us  to  have  the  idea  of  the 
finite  given  us,  and  we  are  instantly  led  to  the  judgment 
that  the  infinite  exists ;  or,  to  keep  Mrithin  the  limits  of  the 
topics  there  discussed,  the  infinite  is  an  attribute  of  time 
and  of  space,  which  we  necessarily  conceive,  by  occasion 
of  the  finite  and  contingent  attributes  of  body  and  of  the 
suecession  of  events.  The  mind  is  so  constituted,  that,  on 
occasion  of  the  finite,  it  can  not  help  conceiving  the  infinite. 
The  finite  is  previously  known ;  but  it  is  known  entirely 
alone :  it  is  known  directly,  by  the  senses  or  by  conscious- 
ness ;  the  infinite  is  invisible  and  escapes  our  grasp ;  it  is  only 
conceivable  and  comprehensible ;  it  eludes  the  senses  or  the 
consciousness,  and  fiills  only  luidcr  the  reason ;  it  is  neither 
one  of  the  two  terms  of  a  comparison,  nor  the  fruit  of  it ;  it 
is  given  us  in  a  judgment  passed  on  a  single  term,  the  idea 

*  See  Chapter  III. 
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gf  the  finite.    So  moon  firjndgnieBUi  pertvaiiig  lo^H¥kf    ' 

enee  in  generaL*       •  .     ,     .  ■   '         >    •   • 

There  lire^MtAvMaf  other  jtulgmentfl^  nbC  rdtfting  to 
eziistoioe,  wUdbpiibsCTMliQ  Btme  okanotar.'    I  shall  oott- 

'tentxnyBeif  Wi{lli  Ihfenpig  to  the  jiidgmffiita.of!|pood  «id 
evil,  of ^e  1|Baiftifal  and  ^e  ug^y.  In  bodi  cases  the 
judgment  de|N|kid8  npon  m  rin^  teim;  l&d  it  is  tiie  Jndif- 

.  mentitself  whi^lttains  and  reveab  the  other  tenn,  instead 
t>f  resulting.firom  t&cl  oomparisoD  of  the  two  terms.  ■ 

AooordiDg  to  the  tbeoiyof  IiOfske,  in  order -to  jvdgp 
whether  an  action  is  right  or  wrongs  good  or  bad,  it  woold 
be  requisite  to  have,  filnst,  the  idea  of  the  action.  Sad  thea, 
the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,'  and  theoi  to  oompare  the  one 
with  the  other.  Bat  jn  order  to  oompare  an  aoticm  witli« 
the  idea  of  right  «nd  wrong,  it  is  ijeDiHwy^to  hare  liiat 

»idea,  .that  Jmowledge:  and  that  1bi#wledge'  supposes  a 
judgment. '  The  question  then  is:  whence  comes  this 
judgment,  and  how  is  it  formed.  Now;  we  have  seen,* 
that  in  view  of  particular  actions,  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
senses  are  destitute  of  any  moral  character,  the  nnderstand- 
ing  is  so  constituted  that  it  takes  the  initiative,  and  at- 
tributes to  these  actions,  indifferent  to  the  sensibility,  the 
quality  of  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad.  From  this  prim- 
itive judgment,  which  undoubtedly  has  its  law,  analysis  at 
a  later  })eriod  derives  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  whidi 
thenceforward  serves  as  the  rule  of  our  subsequent  judg- 
ments. 

Tlie  forms  of  objects  are  to  the  sense,  whether  external 
or  internal,  neither  beautiful  nor  ugly.  Take  away  the  in- 
telligence, and  there  is  lor  us  no  longer  any  beauty  in  ex- 
ternal forms  and  things.  What  in  &ct  do  the  senses  teach 
you  concerning  forms?  Nothing,  except  that  they  are 
round  or  square,  colored,  etc.  Wliat  does  consciousness 
teach  you  ?  Nothing,  but  that  they  give  you  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  sensations.    But  between  the  agreeable  or 

♦  Ohspter  V 
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diMgreeaMe,  the  square  or  ronad,  the  green  or  yeOoir^  eta, 
and  the  beantSfol  or  the  ugTj,  therd  is  an*  immeDse' chasm. 
While  the  senses  and  the  consciousness  perceive  ffuch  or 
Boch  a  form,  snch  or  such  a  feeling  moire  or  k«8  agreeable;, 
the  understanding  on  the  other  hand,  cbnceiiies  the  leauti- 
'  inl,  as  it  does  the  good  and  the  true,  bj  4  primitiye  and 
spontaneous  ju^^ent,  the  whole  validity  of  wfaicSi  re- 
lideB  in  that  of  the  understanding  and  its  laws,  and  df  Which 
the  sole  datum  is  an  external  pereeption. 

I  have  then  demonstrated,  I  believe,  and  periuips  too 
mnch  at  length,  that  the  theory  of  Locke,  Which  makes 
.knowledge  to  rest  upon  comparison,  that  is  i9>on  two 
terms  previously  known,  does  not  explain  the  true  process 
of  the  nund  in  the  acquisition  of  a  great  many  of  its  cog- 
.aitions ;  and  in.  general,  I  here  bring  forward  again  the 
eritidsm  I  have  so  nuChy  times  made  upon  Locke,  that  he 
always  confounds  either,  the  antecedents  of  a  knowledge 
with  the  knowledge  itself  as  when  he  confounded  body 
with  space,  Succession  with  time,  the  finite  with  the  infinite, 
eflfoot  with  cause,  qualities  and  their  aggregate  with  sub- 
stance ;  or,  which  is  a  mistake  not  less  grave,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  knowledge  with  the  knowledge  it8el£  Here, 
tot  example,  the  comparative  judgments  which  pertain  to 
existence  (and  the  same  holds  in  other  cases)  require  two 
terms,  whidi  agun  suppose  a  previous  judgment  founded 
on  a  single  term,  and  consequently  not  comparative.  Com- 
parative judgments  presuppose  judgments  not  compara- 
tive. Comparative  judgments  are  abstract,  and  suppose 
real  judgments ;  they  teach  us  scarcely  any  thing  but  what 
the  others  had  already  taught :  they  mark  explicitly  wlmt 
the  others  had  taught  implicitly,  but  yet  decisively ;  they 
are  arbitrary,  at  least  in  the  form :  the  others  are  universal 
and  necessary ;  they  need  the  aid  of  language ;  the  others 
are  strictly  speaking,  above  language,  above  all  conven- 
tional signs,  and  suppose  necessarily  nothing  but  the  un- 
derstanding and  its  laws.     Comparative  judgments  pertain 
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to  reflection  and  to  artificial  logic ;  4>riinitive  and  not  oom- 
parative  jadgments  constitute  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
logic  of  the  human  race.  To  confound  these  two  classes 
of  judgments,  is  to  vitiate  at  once  all  psychology  and  aU 
logic ;  and  yet  such  a  confusion  fills  a  large  portion  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding. 

I  shall  now  pass  rapidly  over  the  different  fundamental 
points  with  which  this  book  is  taken  up,  and  you  will  see 
that,  for  the  most  part,  we  shall  find  continually  the  same 
error,  the  results  of  judgments  confounded  with  the  judg- 
ments themselves:  this  criticism  applies  directly  to  the 
seventh  chapter  concerning  <xxioms. 

If  I  made  myself  fully  understood  in  my  last  lecture,  it 
must  be  very  evident  to  you  that  axioms,'  principles,  general 
truths,  are  the  product  and  expression  of  propositionsi 
which  are  the  expressions  of  primitive  judgments.  There 
are  no  axioms  in  the  primary  development  of  the  under- 
standing. There  is  an  understanding  which,  when  certain 
external  or  internal  conditions  are  fulfilled,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  laws,  passes  certain  judgments,  sometimes  local  and 
contingent,  sometimes  universal  and  necessary.  These 
latter  judgments,  when  we  operate  upon  them  by  analysis 
and  language,  resolve  themselves,  like  the  others,  into 
propositions;  and  these  propositions  being  universal  and 
necessary,  like  the  judgments  which  they  express,  are  what 
we  call  axioms.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  primi- 
tive judgments  is  one  thing,  and  the  form  of  these  same 
judgments  when  reduced  to  propositions  and  axioms,  is 
another  thing.  At  first,  concrete,  particular,  and  deter- 
minate, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  universal  and  ne- 
cessary, language  and  analysis  raise  them  to  the  abstract 
form  which  is  the  actual  form  of  axioms.  Thus  in  the  prim- 
itive action  of  the  mind,  a  particular  phenomenon  being 
under  the  eye  of  consciousness,  you  instinctively  referred 
it  to  a  subject  which  b  yourself.    But  at  present,  instead 
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of  alMadoning  the  mind  to  its  lawa,  you  recall  them  to  it, 
jon  sabmit  it  to  the  axiom :  Erciy  phenomenon  implies  a 
sabject  to  which  it  is  referred ;  n&d  so  of  the  other  ax- 
ioms :  All  succession  supposes  time ;  every  body  supposes 
space ;  the  finite  supposes  the  infinite,  etc.  Do  not  fail  to 
notice  that  these  axioms  have  no  force  but  what  they  bor- 
row fi*om  the  primitive  judgments  from  ^ich  they  are 
deduced.  It  is  to  primitive  judgments  we  owe  all  real  and 
ftndamental  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of 
the  world,  of  time,  of  space,  and  even,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  last  lecture,  the  knowledge  of  magnitude  and  of  unity. 
But  in  respect  to  axioms  it  is  not  so.  You  acquire  no  real 
knowledge,  for  instance,  by  the  application  of  the  axiom ; 
every  effect  supposes  a  cause.  It  is  the  philosopher, 
and  not  the  man,  that  makes  use  of  this  axiom.  The 
flavage,  the  peasant,  the  uneducated,  know  nothing  of  it ; 
bat  they  all,  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  are  provided 
with  an  understanding  wliich  makes  them  pass  certain 
judgments,  concrete,  positive  and  determinate,  and  at  the 
same  time,  necessary,  the  result  of  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  such  or  such  a  particular  cause.  The  judgments  and 
their  laws,  I  repeat,  are  what  produce  all  knowledge; 
axioms  are  only  the  analytic  expression  of  those  judgmerits 
and  laws,  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  they  express 
under  their  most  abstract  form.  Locke,  however,  instead 
of  stopping  within  these  limits,  pretends  that  axioms  are 
of  no  use;  that  they  are  not  the  principles  of  the  sciences; 
and  he  demands  somewhat  contemptuously,  to  be  shown 
a  science  founded  upon  axioms :  '^  it  has  been  my  ill  luck," 
says  he  (§  11),  ^' never  to  meet  with  any  such  sciences; 
much  less  any  one  built  upon  these  two  maxims,  xcfiat  f>, 
u:  and,  U  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  shown  where  any  such 
science,  erected  upon  these  or  any  other  general  axioms,  is 
to  be  found ;  and  should  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would 
lay  before  me  the  frame  and  system  of  any  science  so  built 
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on  these  or  any  such  like  maxuna,  that  could  not  be  ahown 
to  stand  as  firm  without. any  consideration  of  them.'' — 
Now,  it  is  indeed  true  beyond  all  doubt,  that  axioms,  in 
their  actual  form  of  axioms,  never  engendered  any  science: 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  their  source  and  nnder  their 
primitive  form,  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  the  natural  judgments 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  they  have  served  as  the 
baas  of  all  the  sciences.  Moreover,  although  in  their  actual 
form,  they  never  have  made  and  can  not  make  any  science, 
and  although  they  give  no  particular  truth ;  yet  it  must  be 
recognized  that  without  them,  no  science,  no  truth  general 
or  pailicnlar,  subsists.  Endeavor  to  deny  the  axioms ;  to 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  can  be  a  quality  without  a 
subject,  a  body  without  space,  succession  without  time, 
eta ;  set  yourselves  to  turning  into  abstractions  the  axioms 
with  which  Locke  has  chosen  to  amuse  himsel^^  namely, 
tohcU  t>,  is/  and  it  is  imjMssible  for  the  same  thing  to  be^ 
and  not  to  be  ;  that  is  to  say,  turn  into  an  abstraction  the 
idea  of  being,  and  of  identity ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  all 
science ;  it  can  neither  advance  nor  sustain  itself 

Locke  pretends  also  (Ch.  VII.  §  9),  that  the  axioms  are 
not  the  truths  which  we  know  first.  True,  again,  without 
d6ubt,  the  axioms,  under  their  actual  form,  are  not  primi- 
tive cognitions ;  but,  under  their  real  form,  as  laws  govern- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  implied  in  our 
judgments,  they  are  so  truly  primitive  that  without  them 
no  knowledge  could  be  acquired.  They  arc  not  indeed 
primitive  as  being  the  first  truths  which  wo  know,  but  as 
those  without  which  no  others  would  lie  .known.  Here 
returns  again  the  perpetual  confusion  in  Locke  of  the  his- 
torical and  of  the  logical  order  of  human  knowledge.  In 
the  chronological  order,  we  did  not  begin  by  knowing  the 
axiom,  the  laws  of  our  understanding  ;  but,  logically,  with- 
out the  axioms,  no  truth  is  admissible ;  without  the  oi)era* 
tion,  unnoticed,  indeed,  but  real  operation,  of  the  laws  of 
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liioii^ht,  no  thought,  no  judgment  is  either  legitimate  or 
pofluUe. 

At  last,  Locke  combats  the  axioms  by  a  celebrated  arga- 
ment,  since  his  time  frequently  renewed,  namely,  that  the 
axioms  are  nothing  but  frivolous  propositions,  because  they 
are  identical  propositions  (Ch.  VII.  §  11).  It  is  Locke,  I 
believe,  who  introduced,  or  at  least  gave  vogue  to  the  ex- 
pression, identical  proposition,  in  the  language  of  philoso- 
phy. It  signifies  a  judgment,  a  proposition,  wherein  an 
idea  is  affirmed  of  itself ;  wherein  we  affirm  of  a  thing  what 
was  already  known  concerning  it.  Elsewhere  (Ch.  VIIL, 
tif  tr^Ung  propositions ;  §  3,  {>/*  identical  propositions)^ 
Looke  shows  that  identical  propositions  are  merely  verbal 
propoatioos.  **  Let  any  one  repeat  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
that  the  foiU  is  the  will;  ....  a  law  is  a  law;  and  olh 
UgaHonis  obligcUion;  right  is  right;  wrong  is  wrong; 
•  •  .  .  what  is  this  more  than  trifling  with  words  ?"  ^^  It 
ii,^  says  he,  *^  but  like  a  monkey  shifting  his  oyster  from 
one  hand  to  the  other ;  and  had  he  words,  might,  no  doubt, 
have  said ;  oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject,  and  oyster  in 
left  hand  is  predicate ;  and  so  might  have  made  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition  of  oyster,  that  is:  oyster  is  oyster.^ 
Hence  the  condemnation  of  the  axiom :  that  which  is^  is^ 
eta  But  it  is  not  exact,  it  is  not  fair,  to  concentrate  all 
axioms,  all  principles,  all  primitive  and  necessary  truths 
into  the  axiom :  what  is^  is  ;  tJie  same  is  the  sanie  ;  and  to 
the  trifling  and  ridiculous  examples  of  Locke,  I  oppose,  as 
examples,  the  following  axioms,  which  have  already  been 
brought  forward:  quality  supposes  a  subject;  succession 
supposes  time ;  body  supposes  space ;  the  finite  supposes 
the  infinite;  variety  supposes  unity ;  phenomenon  sup 
poses  substance  and  being ; — in  short,  all  the  necessary 
truths  which  our  foregoing  discussion  must  have  fixed  in 
your  minds.  The  question  is,  whether  these  are  identical 
propositions.  In  order  to  show  that  they  are,  Locke  main- 
tains that  time  is  reducible  to  succession,  or  succession  to 
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time ;  space  to  body,  or  body  to  space ;  tlie  infinite  to  tlie 

finite,  or  the  finite  to  the  infinite ;  phenomenon  to  being,  or 
being  to  phenomenon,  etc.  Locke  by  his  system  ehoold 
thus  maintain.  But  it  ought  by  this  time  to  be  sufficiently 
evident  to  you  that  this  pretension,  and  the  ajntem.  on 
which  it  rests,  do  not  stand  the  test  of  reason. 

This  proscription  of  axioms  as  identical,  Locke  extends 
to  propositions  which  are  not  axioms ;  and  in  general,  he 
perceives  very  many  more  identical  propositions  than  there 
are.  For  instance,  gold  is  heavy,  gold  is  fusiUe,  are  to 
Locke  (Ch.  YIII.  §  5  and  13)  identical  Nothmg  is  further 
from  the  truth,  however ;  we  do  not  in  these  propositions 
afiirm  the  same  thing  of  the  same.  A  proposition  is  called 
identical,  whenever  the  attribute  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
ject in  such  sort  that  the  subject  can  not  be  conceived  as 
not  containing  it.  Thus,  when  you  say  that  body  is  solid, 
I  say  that  you  make  an  identical  proposition,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  idea  of  body  without  having  that  <^ 
solidity. 

The  idea  of  body  is  perhaps  more  extended  than  that 
of  solidity,  but  it  is  primarily  and  essentially  the  same. 
The  idea  of  solidity  being,  then,  for  you  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  body,  to  say  that  body  is  solid,  is  to  say  nothing  else 
than  that  body  is  body.  But  when  you  say  that  gold  is 
fusible,  you  affirm,  of  gold,  a  quality  which  might,  or 
might  not  belong  to  it.  It  involves  a  contradiction  to  say 
a  body  is  not  solid ;  but  it  involves  no  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose that  gold  might  not  be  fusible.  Gold  might  for  a  long 
time  be  known  solely  as  a  solid,  as  hard,  yellow,  etc. ;  if 
the  experiment  had  not  been  made,  if  it  had  not  been  put 
in  the  fire,  it  would  not  be  known  that  it  is  fusible.  When, 
then,  you  affirm  of  gold  that  it  is  fusible,  you  recognize  in 
it  a  quality  which  you  may  not  have  known  before :  cer- 
tainly you  do  not  affirm  the  same  of  the  same,  at  least 
when  you  first  make  the  assertion.  At  the  present  day,  it 
is  true,  in  the  laboratory  of  modem  chemistry,  where  the 
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fbflibllity  of  gold  is  a  quality  universany  recognised,  to  say 
thai  gold  is  fusible,  is  to  repeat  what  is  already  known ; 
H  is  to  affirm  of  the  word  gold  what  is  already  comprised 
in  the  received  signification ;  but,  originally,  the  first  one 
who  affirmed  that  gold  is  fusible,  fiu*  firom  making  a  tau- 
tology, on  the  contrary,  expressed  the  result  of  discovery, 
and  a  discovery  not  made  without  difficulty  and  not  with- 
out importance.  I  may  ask  whether  Locke  in  his  time 
would  have  mocked  at  the  proposition,  that  the  atmos- 
phere has  weight,  as  an  identical  and  frivolous  proposition  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  why?  Because  at  that  time,  weight 
was  a  quality  of  the  air  which  had  hardly  come  to  be  de- 
monstrated by  the  experiments  of  Toricelli  and  of  Pascal. 
Those  which  estaUished  the  fusibility  and  weight  of  gold 
were  earlier  by  some  thousands  of  years ;  but  if  the  asser- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  an  identical 
pfopoflition,  neither,  on  the  same  ground,  is  that  of  the 
Ihsibility  of  gold;  since  the  first  who  announced  these 
qualities  did  not  affirm  in  one  term  what  had  already  been 
affirmed  in  the  other. 

As  to  the  rest,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  &te  of  iden- 
tical truths.  Locke  saw  a  great  many  more  than  there 
are,  and  ridiculed  them.  The  school  of  Locke  has  per- 
ceived still  more  of  them ;  but  fiur  from  condemning  them 
on  that  score,  it  treats  them  with  respect ;  it  even  goes  so 
fkr  as  to  lay  down  as  the  condition  .of  every  true  proposi- ' 
tion  that  it  must  be  identical.  Thus,  by  a  strange  progress, 
what  Locke  had  branded  with  ridicule,  as  frivolous,  bcK^une 
in  the  hands  of  his  successors  a  mark  of  legitimacy  and 
truth.  The  identity  ridiculed  by  Locke  was  nothing  but  a 
ficUtious  identity;  and  now,  see  this  pretended  identity, 
10  much  scouted  by  him,  and  so  unreasonably,  because  it 
is  not  real,  see  it  celebrated  and  vaunted  in  his  school, 
with  still  less  reason,  as  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  last 
oonqucst  of  science  and  analysis.  Now,  if  all  true  proposi- ' 
tions  are  identical,  as  every  identical  proposition,  whether 
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wwordtng  to  Locke,  it  be  &iv(4oiia,  <»  ■aBordia|[  to  kit 
diacq>les  not  bo,  is,  aeoordiug  to  both,-qp^  a  vorbal  prop 
oBition,'  it  foUowi  tJiat  tbe  Icnowledge  of  «D  powihle  truths 
is  only  a  verbal  knowledge ;  «ad  thus,  vbea  ve  tiiink  that 
we  have  learned  «»«Doe  or  sjatems  of  troth,  w«  barn  rmllj' 
done  nothing  but  tmnUte  one  word  into  anothw ;  w«  ooljr 
learn  words,  and  «  kngnage.  Heooe  tJbe  &moiu  iwiacqile, 
that  all  Boienoe  ii  only  r  langnagft  diottooaiiM  v«U  or  iU 
formed.  Hence  the  rediuitHB  of  the  hqmaii  miBd  to 
gianunar. 

I  pass  now  to  Other  tiieoties  wluah  remun  to  be  exam- 
ined in  the  Fonrtii  Book  of  Ui«  Emuy. 

Ch.  XYIL  Of  IieatoK.—l  hare  soiraelr  my  thii^ 
but  praise  to  bestow  upon  this  ohapter.  Looke  than 
■howB  (g  4),  that  the  syllogiam  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  pri^ 
oipat  instrument  of  reasoning.  The  evidence  of  demonaOw- 
tion  is  not  the  onljr  evidence ;  there  is,  besides,  the  evi- 
dence of  intuition,  upon  which  Ixtcke  himself  rests  the 
evidence  of  demonstration ;  and,  also,  a  third  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  Locke  misconceived,  namely,  the  evidmce  of 
induction. 

IsTow,  the  Hyllogism  is  of  no  Bervioe  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  induction ;  for  the  syllogism  proceeds  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  while  induction  proceeds  irom 
the  particular  to  the  general.  The  syllogism,  too,  serves 
no  purpose  in  regafd  to  intuition,  which  is  knowledge 
direct  and  without  an  ifttermediatc.  It  is  of  use,  then, 
only  in  reapect  to  demonstrative  evidence.  But  Locke 
does  not  stop  here ;  he  goes  even  so  fiir  (§  6)  as  to  pre- 
tend that  the  syllogism  adds  notbbg  to  our  knowledge, 
and  that  it  is  only  a  means  of  disputing.  I  here  recognise 
the  Iangm^^  of  n  man  who  wrote  near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Etill  absorbed  in  the  movement  of  re- 
action agiunst  the  Suholastio  pliilosophy.  The  Scholastic 
philosophy  admitted,  as  Locke  did,  the  evidence  of  intuition 
and  demonstration ;  it  forgot,  like  Locke,  the  evidenoe  of 
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indactiQii ;  even  more,  being  forbidden  to  ohoose  for  itself 
and  to  examine  its  prindple,  it  scarcely  employed  any  other 
eridence  than  demonstrative;  and  consequently  it  made 
the  syllogism  its  fiivorite  weapon.  A  reaction  therefore 
against  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate. Bat  every  reaction  goes  too  fiu*.  Hence  the  pro- 
•oription  of  the  syllogism ;  a  blind  and  unjost  proscription, 
fiir  dedactive  knowledge  is  still  real  knowledge.  There 
are  two  things  in  the  syllogism,  the  form  and  the  substance. 
The  substance  is  the  real  and  special  process  by  which  the 
hnman  mind  goes  from  the  general  to  the  particular ;  and 
certainly  it  is  a  process  of  which  account  should  be  made 
in  a  fiuthfiil  and  complete  description  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a  school,  it  is  c^nmion  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  learned ;  it  is  an  original  and  fruitfhl  principle  of 
cognitions  and  of  truths,  since  it  is  that  which  gives  all 
consequences.  As  to  the  form,  so  well  described  and  so 
well  developed  by  Aristotle,  it  is  undoubtedly  liable  to 
abase ;  but  still  it  has  a  very  useful  office.  In  general,  all 
reasoning  which  can  not  be  put  into  this  form,  is  vague 
reasoning,  which  should  be  mistrusted ;  while  every  true 
demonstration  naturally  submits  itself  to  this  form.  The 
syllogistic  forin,  it  is  true,  is  often  nothing  but  a  test  applied 
to  explain  a  deduction  already  made,  but  as  a  test,  it  is 
not  without  great  value,  a  sort  of  guaranty  of  strictness 
and  exactitude  of  which  we  should  do  unwisely  to  deprive 
ourselves.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  syllogism  lends 
itself  as  readily  to  the  demonstration  of  the  &be  as  of  the 
true ;  for  let  any  error  whatever  be  taken  in  the  order  of 
deduction,  and  I  defy  it  to  be  put  into  a  regular  syllogism. 
Tlie  only  remark  which  holds  true,  is  that  the  human  mind 
is  not  to  be  found  entire  in  the  syllogism,  nmther  in  the 
process  which  constitutes  it,  nor  in  the  form  which  ex- 
presses it ;  because  reason  is  not  entire  in  reasoning,  nor  is 
all  evidence  reducible  to  that  of  demonstration.  On  the 
contrary,  as  Locke  himself  very  clearly  saw,  the  evidence 
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ot  demonetndoii  iTonld  not  ezUt  if  then  wwa  out  'pr*> 
Tionaly  the  avidflnoe  of  intnition.  'WithiK  thcw  IWti 
Locke's  critiaiina  of  the  ■jrUogitm  miut  be  eonflned. 

This  same  chapter  XVIL,  oontidna  mtobI  paaigeB  (* 
§  7,  and  leq.)  on  tho  neoeantj  of  aeekiiig  for  diMxxranw 
by  some  other  instmment' than  the  Vfliopam.  Bn^  tat- 
fortnustely  with  more  of  promiN  than  psi^mmanas,  thea* 
passages  ^ve  no  definite  indiddon.  "bi  order  to  find  Uh 
new  instrument,  Locke  had  nothng  to  do  bat  to  oftm 
Bacon's  Novum  Orj/anutn,  and  he  vonld  have  there  foond 
perfectly  described  both  senaible  intnition  and  rational  in- 
toition,  and  abore  all,  indooticn.  We  are  ocHnpdled  to 
sospect  that  he  had  very  little  aoqountanoe  with  Baeoa, 
vhen  we  see  him  daAly  groping  after,  and  nnaUe  to  find, 
the  new  route  opened  a  half  oentary  before,  and  already 
pat  in  such  dear  light  by  his  immortal  ooantiyman. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  of  Locke  is  that  on  Math  and 
Reason  (Ch.  XV  111).  Locke  assigns  the  exact  province 
of  reason  and  of  &ith  He  indicates  their  reladye  office 
and  their  distinct  limits.  He  had  already  said  (Ch.  XTIL 
g  24)  that  faith  in  general  is  so  little  contrary  to  reason, 
that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  assent  of  reason  to  it- 
self: "  I  think  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  take  notice  that 
however  £uth  be  opposed  to  reason,  ^th  is  nothing  but  a 
firm  assent  of  the  mmd ;  which  if  it  be  regulated,  as  is  our 
duty,  can  not  be  afforded  to  any  thing  bnt  upon  good 
reason,  and  so  can  not  be  opposite  to  It." 

And  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  positive  iuth,  that  is,  of 
revelation,  in  spite  of  his  respect,  or  rather  by  reason  of 
his  profound  respect  for  Christianity,  even  while  admitting 
(Ch.  XVILL  g  7)  the  celebrated  distinction  between 
things  oocording  to  reason,  contrary  to  reason,  and  above 
reason,  he  declares  that  no  revelation,  whether  immediat* 
or  traditional,  can  be  admitted  contrary  to  reason.  Here 
are  the  words  of  Lodce,  g  fi : 

**Xlo  propo*ttton__aaHh»  netiaad  fitr  dMm  rmtiatteit. 
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or  obtain  the  assent  due  to  all  snch,  if  it  be  cwUradictory 
to  cfur  dear  intuitive  knowledge.  Because  this  would  be  to 
sobvert  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  knowledge, 
evidence  and  assent  whatsoever ;  and  there  would  be  left 
no  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  no  measures  of 
erediUe  and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful  propositions 
dull  take  place  before  selfevident ;  and  what  we  certainly 
know  give  way  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in. 
In  propositions,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  clear  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  of  faith.  They  can 
mot  move  our  assent  under  that  or  any  other  title  whatso- 
ever. For  fidth  can  never  convince  us  of  any  thing  that 
contradicts  our  knowledge.  Because  though  faith  be 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  God  (who  can  not  lie),  reveal- 
ing any  proposition  to  us,  yet  we  can  not  have  an  assur- 
ance of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation  greater 
than  our  own  knowledge ;  since  the  whole  strength  of  the 
certainty  depends  upon  our  own  knowledge  that  Qod  re- 
vealed it ;  which,  in  this  case,  where  the  proposition  sup- 
posed revealed  contradicts  our  own  knowledge  or  reason, 
will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  namely,  that 
we  can  not  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God, 
the  bountiful  author  of  our  being,  which,  if  received  for 
true,  must  overturn  all  the  principles  and  foundations  of 
knowledge  he  has  given  us,  render  all  our  feculties  useless, 
wholly  destroy  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  workmanship, 
our  understandings."* 

^  I  can  not  forbear  giying,  on  this  important  solject,  the  passage  fW>m 
JRwveavx  Esaaia  of  Leibnitz  corresponding  to  that  of  Locke^  a  passage 
entirslj  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  elsewhere  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed. Leibnitz  had  eren  begun  to  question  the  celebrated  distinctioa 
aocording  to  reason  and  above  reason.  It  is  curious  and  interesting.  **  I 
find  aomething  to  remaik  on  your  [Lodce^s]  definition  of  that  which  is 
ibore  reason,  at  least  if  yon  take  the  received  usage  of  this  word ;  ibr 
St  eeems  to  me  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  that  definitioQ  is  ftwned, 
it  goes  too  fiu*  00  one  side.— I  approye  rery  stroDfi^  of  your  dispositioQ 
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I  wish  I  were  equally  satisfied  with  Chapter  yi'X^tj  On 
Muhtuiasm.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Lodce  has  not  pro- 
foundly apprehended  his  subject;  he  has  made  a  satire 
rather  than  a  philosophical  description. 

to  found  fiiith  in  reason;  for  withoot  this,  why dioiild we  preftr the Bflild 
to  tho  Koran,  or  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  BnuDinsf  This  is  recog- 
nized bj  theologians  and  other  teamed  men ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
have  snch  excellent  treatises  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religioD,  and 
so  many  fine  arguments  put  out  against  the  pagans  and  other  inflde1% 
ancient  and  modem.  Hence,  also,  enlightened  men  have  alirajs  held 
as  suspicioust  those  persons  who  have  pretended  that  it  is  not  neoessaiy 
to  put  one's  self  to  the  trouble  of  reasons  and  proo6  when  the  questioa 
is  about  believing;  a  thing  impossible,  in  fiK^  unless  believing  signil^ 
reciting  or  repeating  and  then  letting  pass  awaj,  without  troubliog 
ourselves  to  understand,  which  many  persons  do,  and  which  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  some  nations  more  than  of  others.  This  is  why  some  Aris- 
totelian philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oenturies^  wishing  to 
maintain  two  contrary  troths,  the  one  philosophical,  the  other  theologi- 
cal, were  rightly  opposed  by  the  lost  Lateran  coundl,  under  Leo  X. 

A  similar  dispute  formerly  arose  at  HeUnstadt,  between  Hoffman,  the 
theologian,  and  Martin,  the  philosopher;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  philosopher  would  conciliate  philosophy  with  religion,  while  the 
theologian  wished  to  r^'ect  the  use  of  it.  But  the  founder  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  Duke  Julius,  decided  in  favor  of  phQosophy.  It  is  a  &ct,  in- 
deed, that  in  our  times,  a  person  of  the  highest  eminence  has  dedaied, 
in  respect  to  articles  of  faith,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  shut  the  eyes  in 
order  to  see  cleariy ;  and  Tertullian  says  somewhere,  this  is  impossib^ 
therefore  it  is  trae ;  it  is  to  be  believed,  for  it  is  an  absurdity.  But  if 
the  intention  of  those  who  express  themselves  in  this  way,  is  good,  the 
expressions  themselves  are  extravagant,  and  may  do  hurt — Faith  is 
grounded  on  the  motives  to  belief  and  on  the  internal  grace  which  de- 
termines the  mind  immediately,  [this  theological  distinction  of  Lnbniti 
is  a  bottom  to  our  philosophical  distinction  between  spontaneous  reason 
and  reflective  reason].  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  many  judg- 
ments more  evident  than  those  which  depend  on  these  grounds  or  mo- 
tives of  credibility.  Some  are  further  advanced  in  a  Imowledge  of  them 
than  others,  and  there  are  many  persons  even,  who  have  never  known, 
and  still  less  weighed,  and  consequently  have  not  any  thing  that  oan  be 
called  the  [external]  ground,  or  evidence  of  their  faith.  But  the  internal 
grace  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  supplies  it  immediately.  It  is  true  that  God 
Mver  givM  it|  but  whert  the  faith  which  it  produces  is  in  smnfitting 
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What,  in  fiict,  is  enthoBiasm  acoordinpr  to  Locke  ?  It  is : 
1,  the  pretension  of  referring  to  a  positive,  privileged,  and 
personal  revelation,  to  a  divine  illumination  made  in  our 
particnlar  &v6r,  our  own  peculiar  sentiments,  which  often 
are  nothing  but  extravagances;  2,  the  pretension,  still 
more  absurd,  of  imposing  upon  others  these  imaginations, 
as  soperior  orders  clothed  with  divine  authority.  (See  §  5 
and  6.)  These  are  indeed  the  follies  of  enthusiasm.  But 
it  enthusiasm  nothing  but  this  ? 

tinl  is  really  grounded  in  reason,  otherwise  ho  wonld  destroy  the  means 
of  knowledge ;  bat  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  those  who  have  this  divine 
fliith  aboold  know  those  reasons  or  evidenoee,  and  still  less  that  they 
sboold  have  them  always  before  their  eyes ;  for  in  sach  a  case,  feeble 
minded  persons  and  idiots  could  never  have  true  Ciith,  and  the  most  en- 
lightened would  not  have  it  when  thoy  might  stand  most  in  need  of  it, 
tbr  they  oould  not  always  recollect  the  reasons  for  believing. — ^The  ques- 
tkm  of  the  use  of  reason  in  theology  has  been  greatly  agitated  as  much 
betweeu  the  Sodnians  and  the  Catholics  as  between  the  Reformed  and 
llie  Lutherans. — ^We  may  say  tliat  the  Socinians  go  too  far  in  rejecting 
•feiy  thing  that  is  not  conformed  to  the  order  of  nature,  even  when  they 
eta  not  prove  its  impossibility ;  but  their  adversaries  go  too  far  in  some- 
limes  urging  mysteries  to  the  borders  of  contradiction,  by  which  they 
iii|aie  the  truth  they  wish  to  defend. — IIow  can  faith  establish  any  thing 
tluit  overthrows  a  principle,  without  which  all  belief^  affirmation,  or  do- 
nlil,  would  be  vain?  But  it  seems  to  me  there  still  remains  a  question, 
which  the  authors  of  whom  I  speak  have  not  sufficiently  examined.  It 
ii  this:  Suppose  that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  literal  sense  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  other  a  great  appearance  of  logical  im- 
possibQity,  or,  at  least,  of  acknowledged  physical  impossibility ;  is  it 
more  reasonable  to  hold  to  the  literal  sense,  or  to  the  philosophical 
principle?  It  is  certain  that  there  are  passages  in  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  departing  fW>m  t]i<  literal  sense,  as  when,  etc — It  is  hero 
that  the  rules  of  interpretation  come  in.  The  two  authors  of  whom  I 
speak  (Musaeus  and  YideliusX  still  dispute  concerning  the  attempt  of 
Kckerman  to  demonstrate  the  Trinity  by  reason,  as  Raymond  Lully  had 
attempted  before.  But  llosacus  acknowledges  with  great  fiiimctw,  that 
if  the  demonstration  of  the  Aformed  author  had  been  good  and  sound, 
be  should  have  had  nothing  to  say ;  and  that  the  author  would  have 
been  right  in  maintaining  that  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  coukl  be  in- 
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Locke  hiw  elwn^ere  perfeotly  msd  thst  the  ««i3aBM  of 
demonstration  is  fimndf^  apoo  that  of  intoition.  H«  hM 
even  eaid  that  of  these  two  kinds  of  Qvideooe,  the  sridaaa* 
of  intuition  is  not  only  interior  to-the  other,  bnt  b  nperior 
to  it,  and  Ib  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge  (Ch.  JLVU 
§14).  "  IntnitiTe  knowledge  is  certwi,  beyond  all  donbt, 
and  needs  no  probation,  nor  can  have  any,  this  being  tki 
highest  of  all  homan  eertainty.  In  this  oonasts  the'ofi- 
dence  of  all  those  maxims  iriiioh  nobody  has  my  doobt 
about,  bnt  every  man  (does  not,  as  is  said,  only  aoaent  to^ 
bat)  knows  to  be  tme  as  sood  as  ever  they  are  profMiaBd 
to  hia  nndentanding.  In  the  diaoovery  of  and  assent  to 
these  truths,  there  is  no  use  of  the  disourrive  ftoolty,  no 
need  of  reasoning,  bnt  tlwy  are  known  by  a  superior  and 
higher  degree  of  evidence ;  and  such,  if  I  may  goeaa  wt 
things  anknowii,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  angels  have  now* 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  shall  have  in  a 
jiiture  state,  of  thousands  of  things,  wluch  now  either 
wholly  escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which,  our  short- 
sighted reason  having  got  some  fidnt  glimpse  o^  we,  in 
the  dark,  grope  after.  ..."  I  accept  this  statement,  let 
it  be  consistent  or  not  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  general 
system  of  Locke.  I  add  that  intuitive  knowledge,  in  maoy 
cases,  for  example,  in  regard  to  time,  space,  personal 
identity,  the  infinite,  all  substantial  existences,  as  also,  the 
good  and  the  beautifol,  has,  you  know,  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  is  not  grounded  upon  the  senses  nor  upon  the  con- 
sciousness, but  upon  the  reason,  which,  without  the  inters 
vention  of  any  reasoning,  attains  its  objects  and  cooodvaa 
them  with  eertunty.  Now,  it  is  an  attribute  inherent  la 
the  reason,  to  believe  in  itself  j  and  irom  henoe  comes  fiutb. 
Ij^  then,  intuitive  reason  is  above  inductive  and  demonstrfr 
tive  reason,  the  faith  of  reason  in  itgclf  in  intuition,  is  purtf 
and  more  elevated  than  tlio  faith  of  reason  in  itself  in  ii^ 
daction  and  demonstration.  Recoilect  likewise  that  the 
truths  intuitively  discovered  by  reason  an  not  aibitraiy, 
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hat  noeoflsaiy;  that  they  are  not'relaliYe,  but  absolute. 
The  authority  of  reason  is  absolute ;  it  is  then  a  character- 
istic of  the  fidth  attached  to  reason  to  be  like  reason  ab- 
solute. These  are  the  admirable  characteristics  of  reason, 
and  of  the  fidth  of  reason  in  itselC 

This  is  not  alL  When  we  interrogate  reason  as  to  the 
source  of  that  absolute  authority  which  characterizes  it,  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  that  this  reason  is  not  ours,  nor, 
consequently  is  the  authority  which  belongs  to  it  ours. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  reason  give  us  such  or  such 
a  truth,  or  not  to  give  it  id  us.  Independently  of  our 
will,  reason  intervenes,  and,  when  certain  conditions  are 
ftdfiUed,  suggests  to  us,  I  might  say,  imposes  upon  us, 
these  truths.  Reason  makes  its  appearance  in  us,  though 
it  is  not  ourselves,  and  can  in  no  way  be  confounded  with 
our  personality.  Reason  is  impersonal.  Whence  then  comes 
this  wonderfbl  guest  within  us,  and  what  is  the  principle 
of  this  reason  which  enlightens  us,  without  belonging  to 
us?  This  principle  is  God,  the  first  and  the  last  principle 
of  every  thing.  *  When  reason  knows  that  it  comes  from 
God,  the  fidth  it  had  in  itself  increases  not  merely  in  de- 
gree, but  in  nature,  by  as  much,  so  to  say,  as  the  eternal 
substance  is  superior  to  the  finite  substance.  Thus  comes  a 
redoubled  fidth  in  the  truths  revealed  by  the  supreme  reason 
in  the  shadows  of  time  and  in  the  limits  of  our  weakness.* 

See,  then,  reason  become  to  its  own  eyes  divine  in  its 
prindple.  Now  this  state  of  reason  which  hears  itself  and 
takes  itself  as  the  echo  of  God  on  the  earth,  with  the  par- 
ticular and  extraordinary  characteristics  connected  Tiith  it, 
18  what  is  caUed  enthusiasm.  The  word  sufiiciently  ex 
plains  the  thing ;  enthusiasm  [Siog  tv  i^^up\\R  the  breath 
of  God  within  us ;  it  is  immediate  intuition,  opposed  to 
induction  and  demonstration ;  it  is  the  primitive  spon- 
taneity opposed  to  the  ulterior  development  of  reflection ; 
It  is  the  apperception  of  the  highest  truths  by  reason  in  its 

*  See  Introdnctioii  to  the  Histoiy  of  Philoeophj,  Lect  YL 
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greatest  independence  both  of  the  senfles  and  of  our  pep- 
sonalitj.  Enthusiasm  in  its  highest  degree,  in  its  crisa,  to 
to  say,  belongs  only  to  particular  individaals,  and  to  them 
only  in  particnlar  circumstances ;  but  in  its  lowest  degree, 
enthusiasm  pertains  not  to  any  particular  individoid,  er 
epoch,  but  to  human  nature,  in  all  men,  in  all  oonditioos, 
and  almost  at  every  hour.  It  is  enthusiasm  which  jhto- 
duces  spontaneous  comictions  and  resolutions,  in  little  at 
in  great,  in  the  hero  as  in  the  feeblest  woman.  Enthusiam 
is  the  poetic  spirit  in  every  thing;  and  the  poetic  spirit, 
thanks  to  Gk>d,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  poets ;  it 
has  been  given  to  all  men  in  some  degree,  more  or  len 
pure,  more  or  less  elevated ;  it  appears  most  in  particnlar 
men,  and  in  particular  moments  of  the  life  of  such  men, 
who  are  the  poets  by  eminence.  It  is  enthusiasm  likewise 
which  produces  religions,  for  every  religion  supposes  two 
things:  that  the  truths  which  it  proclaims  are  absolute 
truths ;  and  that  it  proclidms  them  in  the  name  of  God  him- 
self who  reveals  them  to  it. 

Thus  far  all  is  well :  we  are  still  within  the  conditions  of 
reason ;  for  it  is  reason  which  is  the  foundation  of  fiiith  and 
of  enthusiasm,  of  heroism,  of  poetry  and  of  religion.  And 
when  the  poet,  when  the  priest,  repudiate  reason  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  enthusiasm  and  &ith,  they  do  nothing 
else,  whether  they  are  aware  or  ignorant  of  it  (and  it  is  the 
affair  neither  of  poets,  nor  of  priests,  to  give  account  of 
what  they  do),  they  do  nothing  else,  I  say,  than  put  one 
mode  of  reason  above  other  modes  of  the  same  reason ;  for, 
if  immediate  intuition  is  above  ratiocination,  yet  it  none  the 
loss  pertains  to  reason.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  repudiate 
reason ;  we  always  make  use  of  it.  Enthusiasm  is  a  rational 
£ict,  which  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  natural  £icts,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  only  this  fact  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  enthusiasm  may  easily  turn  into  foUy. 
We  are  here  upon  the  doubtful  border  between  reason  and 
extravagance.    See  the  legitimate  principle,  the  universal 
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and  neceisaiy  principle  of  religions,  a  principle  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  aberrations  by  which  it  may 
bo  corrnpted.  Thus  disengaged  and  set  in  a  clear  light  by« 
analysis,  philosophy  ought  to  recognize  it,  if  it  wi^es  to 
recognize  all  the  essential  £icts,  all  the  elements  of  reason 
and  of  humanity. 

See  now  how  error  begins.  Enthusiasm  is,  I  repeat,  that 
flpontaneoos  intuition  of  truth  by  reason,  as  independent  as 
ponible  of  the  personality  and  of  the  senses.  But  it  often 
hai^ns  that  the  senses  and  the  personality  introduce  thenoh 
aelyea  into  the  inspiration  itself  and  mingle  with  it  mate- 
rial^ arbitrary,  fiiLse  and  ridiculous  details.  It  happens 
likewise,  that  those  who  share,  in  a  superior  degree,  this 
revelation  of  Gk>d  which  is  made  in  some  measure  to  all 
men,  imagine  it  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  denied 
to  others,  not  only  in  this  degree,  but  totally  and  abso- 
lotdy.  They  set  up  in  their  minds,  in  their  own  behalf^ 
a  sort  of  privilege  of  inspiration ;  and  as  in  inspiration  we 
&el  the  duty  of  submitting  ourselves  to  the  truths  which 
inspiration  reveals,  and  the  sacred  mission  of  proclaiming 
and  spreading  them,  we  frequently  go  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
posing that  it  is  also  a  duty  for  us,  while  submitting  our- 
selves to  these  truths,  to  subject  others  likewise  to  them, 
and  to  impose  them  upon  others,  not  in  virtue  of  our  own 
power  and  personal  illumination,  but  in  virtue  of  the  supe- 
rior power  from  which  all  inspiration  emanates.  On  our 
knees  ourselves,  before  the  principle  of  our  enthusiasm  and 
our  fmth,  we  wish  also  to  make  others  bend  their  knees  to 
the  same  principle,  to  make  them  adore  and  serve  it,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  adore  and  serve  it.  From  hence 
religious  authority ;  from  hence  also  tyranny.  Men  begin 
by  believing  in  special  revelations  made  in  their  &vor; 
they  end  by  regar^g  themselves  as  delegates  of  God  and 
Providence,  commissioned  not  only  to  enlighten  and  save 
teachable  souls,  but  to  enlighten  and  save,  spite  of  them- 
selves, those  who  resbt  the  truth  and  God. 
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But  the  foUy  and  the  tynumy,  which,  I  giant,  fOinetiBMi 
spring  from  the  principle  of  inspiration,  beoaiue  we  m 
*  feeble,  and  consequmitly  exdiuiy  e,  and  therefore  int(^eraiil| 
are  essentially  distinct  from  the  jHrindple.  We  can  and 
we  ought  to  do  honor  to  the  principle,  while  at  the  sama 
time  we  condemn  the  enpn  connected  with  it.  Bat  ia- 
Btead  of  this,  Locke  confoonds  the  abase  of  the  principle^ 
that  is  to  say,  extravagant  enthnsiaflii,  pecoliar  to  aona 
men,  with  the^  principle  itedi^  the  tme  enthosiasm  wMoh 
has  been  given  in  some  d^ree  to  all  men.  In  enthosiam 
throughout  he  sees  nothing  bat  a  disordered  movemaat 
of  the  imagination ;  and  every  where  he  sets  himself  to 
putting  up  barriers  to  all  pasting  beyond  the  drde  of  au- 
thentic and  properly  interpreted  passages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  I  approve  this  prudence;  I  allow  it  at  all 
times ;  and  I  think  still  better  of  it  when  I  recollect  the 
extravagances  of  Puritan  enthusiasm  which  Locke  had  the 
spectacle  of  before  his  eyes.  But  prudence  should  never 
degenerate  into  injustice.  What  would  the  Sensual  school 
say,  i^  from  prudence  likewise,  idealism  should  wish  to 
suppress  the  senses  on  siccount  of  the  excesses  to  which 
the  senses  may  and  very  often  do  conduct,  or  reasoning, 
on  account  of  the  sophisms  which  it  engenders?  We 
must  be  wise  within  bounds,  sobrie  sapere ;  we  must  be 
wise  within  the  limits  of  humanity  and  of  nature ;  and 
Locke  was  wrong  in  looking  at  enthusiasm  so  much  less  in 
itseli^  than  in  its  consequences,  and  even  in  its  foolish  and 
pernicious  consequences. 

Next  follows  Ch.  XX.  On  the  causes  of  JShror.  Near- 
ly all  those  signalized  by  Locke  had  been  recognized  be- 
fore him.  They  are :  1,  want  of  proo& ;  2,  want  of  aUlity 
to  use  them ;  3,  want  of  will  to  use  them;  4,  wrong  meas- 
ures of  probability  which  are  reduced  by  Locke  to  the  foor 
following:  1,  propositions  that  are  not  in  themselves  cer- 
tain and  evident,  but  doubtful  and  &lse,  taken  up  for  prin- 
ciples; 2,  received  hypotheses ;  8,  predominant  pasnons  or 
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indinatioiiB ;  4,  authority.  Tliis  whole  chapter  may  be 
read  with  profit ;  but  I  shall  dwell  only  upon  the  last  sec- 
tion (18th),  entitled;  ^^Men  not  in  so  many  errors  <u  is 
imaffined.^^  I  avow  that  I  was  singularly  pleased,  from  the 
optimism  which  you  know  I  cherish,  with  the  title  of  this 
paragraph.  I  hoped  to  find  in  the  good  and  wise  Locke 
these  two  propositions  which  are  so  dear  to  me ;  first  that 
men  do  not  so  much  believe  in  error  as  in  truth ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  there  is  no  error  in  which  there  is  not  some 
diare,  however  small,  of  truth.  So  far  firom  this,  however, 
I  perceived  that  Locke,  in  this  matter  of  error,  makes  an 
Mipologj  for  human  nature  that  is  but  little  creditable  to  it. 
If  men  are  not  the  fools  which  they  appear  to  be,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  because  they  really  have  but  little  faith 
in  the  foolish  opinions  with  which  they  have  the  air  of 
being  so  persuaded ;  but  follow  them  merely  firom  habit, 
excitement  or  interest.  ^^  They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a 
party  that  education  or  interest  has  engaged  them  in ;  and 
there,  like  the  conmion  soldiers  of  an  army,  show  their 
courage  and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direct,  without  even 
so  much  as  examining  or  knowing  the  cause  they  contend 
for.  ...  It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  obey  his  leaders,  to 
have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  fi>r  the  support  of 
the  common  causc^  and  thereby  approve  himself  to  those 
who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment,  or  protection  in  that 
society." 

Here,  again,  Locke  suffered  himself  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  spectacles  presented  by  his  own  times ;  when,  amid 
so  many  follies,  there  might  very  likely  be  some  of  them 
dissembled ;  but  all  were  not  so,  and  could  not  be.  I  allow 
that  in  times  of  revolution,  ambition  frequently  takes  the 
ftandard  of  extravagances  which  it  does  not  believe  in, 
m  order  to  lead  the  crowd ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  calumniate 
even  ambition.  Every  thing  is  entire  in  humanity ;  and  a 
man  may  be  at  the  same  time  both  very  ambitious  and 
very  sincere.    Cromwell,  for  instance,  was,  in  my  opinion, 
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a  sincere  Puritan  efven  to  fimatioiam ;  and  Hkewiae  greedy 
of  power  to  a  degree  that  made  him  a  hjpooritefai  order 
to  gain  i( ;  yet  still  hii  hypooriflj  is  more  eaoure  and  more 
donbtfy  than  his  fimaticdmn.  FrobaUj^H  only  led  him  to 
exaggerate  the  opinions  whioh  ifere  really  in  Ids  heart,  and 
to  cu-ess  the  passionsi  which  he  himself  shared.  His 
tyranny  is  not  a  proof  that  his  repMioan  ardor  was  as- 
somed.  There  are  times  when  the  popular  cause  needs  a 
master;  and  when  the  good  sense  whioh  peroaves  this  neoes- 
nty,  and  the  genius  which  frels  its  own  strength,  easily 
impel  an  ardent  mind  to  arfaitray  po^wer,  without  implying 
excessive  ^otism. .  Pericles,  CSnsar,  OnnuweD,  and  another 
still,  might  very  sinoerdy  have  loved  equality  in  the  midst 
of  a  dictatorship.  There  is  perhaps  now  in  the  world  a 
man,  whose  ambition  isthe  last  hope  of  the  country  whidi 
he  has  twice  saved,  and  whioh  alone  he  can  save  again  by 
applying  a  firm  hand.*  But  let  us  leave  great  men,  who, 
to  expiate  their  superiority  and  their  glory,  are  often  con- 
demed  not  to  be  comprehended ;  let  us  leave  the  ohiefi, 
and  come  to  the  multitude.  Here  the  explanation  of 
Lock^  fails.  We  can,  indeed,  exj^ain  to  a  certain  extent 
the  foolish  opinions  of  some  men  by  the  interest  they  have 
in  simulating  those  of  the  masses  upon  whom  they  wish  to 
support  themselves;  but  the  masses  can  not  hold  fidse 
opinions  by  imposture ;  for  apparently  they  have  no  wish 
to  deceive  themselves.  No ;  this  is  not  the  way  to  justify 
error  and  humanity.  Their  true  apology  is  that  which  I 
have  so  many  times  given,  and  which  I  shall  never  cease  to 
repeat :  that  there  is  no  total  error  in  an  intelligent  and 
rational  being.  Men,  individuals  and  nations,  men  of 
genius  and  ordinary  men,  unquestionably  give  in  to  many 
errors,  and  attach  themselves  to  them;  but  not  to  that 
which  makes  them  elrrors,  but  to  the  part  of  truth  which 
is  in  them.    Examine  to  the  bottom  all  the  celebrated 

*  TheaUnsUmistoBoltw. 
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errors,  political,  religious,  philosophical ;  there  is  not  one 
which  has  not  a  considerable  portion  of  truth  in  it ;  and  it 
is  to  this  it  owes  its  reception  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
men,  who  introduced  it  upon  the  scene  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  who  have  followed  the 
great  men.  It  is  the  truth  joined  to  the  error,  which  gives 
to  the  error  its  force,  which  gives  it  birth,  sustains  it, 
spreads  it,  explains  and  excuses  it.  Errors  gain  success  in 
the  world,  no  otherwise  than  by  carrying  along  with  them, 
and  offering,  as  it  were,  for  their  ransom,  bo  much  of 
truth,  as,  piercing  through  the  mists  which  envelop  it, 
enlighten  and  carry  forward  the  human  race.  I  approve 
entirely,  then,  the  title  of  Locke's  paragraph ;  but  I  reject 
his  development  of  it.* 

The  tioetity-firat  Chapter  contains  a  division  of  the  sci- 
ences into  physics,  practics,  and  logic  or  grammar.  By 
physics,  Locke  understands  the  nature  of  things,  not  only 
of  bodies,  but  of  spirits,  God  and  the  soul;  it  is  the  ancient 
physics  and  the  modem  ontology.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
of  this  division  but  that  it  is  very  ancient,  obviously  arbi- 
trary and  superficial,  and  very  much  inferior  to  the*  cele- 
brated division  of  Bacon,  reproduced  by  D'Alembert.  I 
find  it  indeed  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
this  division  could  have  known  this  division  of  Bacon.    I 

*  I  am  happy  to  confirm  an  opinion  so  dear  to  mo  by  the  g^atest 
anthority  that  I  can  recognize  among  the  modems,  that  of  Leibnitz. 
The  following  is  his  reply  on  this  point  to  Locke:  "the  justice  jou 
would  do  to  the  human  race  does  not  turn  to  its  credit ;  for  men  would 
be  much  more  excusable  in  following  their  opinions  sincerely,  than  in 
counterfeiting  them  from  motives  of  interest  Perhaps,  however,  there  is 
more  sincerity  in  point  of  fact  than  you  seem  to  accord ;  for  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  they  may  come  to  exorcise  an  implicit  fiuth  by 
submitting  themselves  generally  and  sometimes  blindly,  but  always  in 
good  faith,  to  the  judgment  of  others  whose  authority  they  have  once 
recognized.  It  is  true  that  the  advantage  they  may  find  in  it  may  con- 
tribute something  to  producing  this  submission ;  but  this  may  not  pre- 
vent their  opinions  being  heartily  entertained." 

15* 
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8^  rather,  in  this,  fii^  ftlso  in  the  Third  Bode  eonceniiiig 
signs  and  language,  marks  of  the  heading  and  recoHectido 
ofHobbos.  •  •       '. 

.We  have  ^t  length  cgme  to  the  end  of  this  long  analyns 
of  the  Fiyurth  JBook  of  the'  Bssay  of  Locke. '  I  have  f<^ 
lowed,  step  by  step,  all  the  ynportant  propositions  con- 
tained is  it,  as  I  have  done  in  regard  to  the  preceding 
books.  I  should  not,  however,  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  if  I  should  rtop  with- 
out exhibiting  some  theories  of  great  importance,  whidi 
are  not  thrown  in  episodically  in  the  work  of  Locke,  but 
pertain  closely  to  the  general  spirit  of  his  system,  and  have 
acquired  in  the  Sensual  school  an  immense  authority.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  proper  to  reserve  these  theories  for  a 
special  examination. 


CHAPTER  X. 


or  UBEBTT. — OF  THB^  SOUL.— OF  GOD, — OOKGLUSIOK. 


of  three  important  Theories  Iband  in  the  Essay  on  the 
HmMUi  Understanding:  1.  Theory  of  Freedom;  wiiioh  inclines  to 
FMaliam.  1  Theory  of  the  Nature  of  the  Sool ;  which  inclines  to 
ICaterialism.  3.  Theory  of  the  Existence  of  Qod  which  rests  itself  al- 
most exdnsiTely  npon  external  proofs,  drawn  from  the  sensible  world. 
— Reo^iitolation  of  the  whole  Examination  of  the  Essay  of  Locke ; 
the  ICeritB  and  the  Faolts  which  have  been  pointed  ont — Of  the  spirit 
which  has  governed  this  Examination. — Conclusion. 

The  theories  which  I  wish  to  now  discuss,  are  those  con- 
ceming  Liberty,  the  Soul,  and  God.  I  wish  to  explain 
these  three  theories  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  clearly  the  true 
character  of  Locke's  theory  of  Liberty,  some  preliminary 
explanations  are  indispensable. 

All  the  fiicts  which  can  fall  under  the  consciousness  of 
man,  and  under  the  reflection  of  the  philosopher,  resolve 
themselves  into  three  fundamental  facts,  which  comprise 
all  the  rest ;  three  &cts  which  T^ithout  doubt  are  never  in 
reality  solitary ;  but  which  are  not  the  less  distinct ;  and 
which  a  careful  analysis  ought  to  distinguish,  without 
dividing,  in  the  complex  phenomenon  of  intellectual  life. 
These  three  facts  are  expressed  in  the  words :  to  /eel,  to 
think,  to  act, 

I  open  a  book  and  read ;  let  us  decompose  this  &ct,  and 
we  shall  find  in  it  three  elements. 
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Suppose  I  do  not  see  the  letters  of  which  each  page  fa 
composed,  nor  the  form  and  order  of  the  letters;  it  n 
quite  obvious  I  sliaU  not  comprehend  the  meaning  which 
usage  has  attached  to  those  letters,  and  so  I  shall  not  read. 
To  see,  then,  is  here  the  condition  of  reading.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  see  is  still  not  to  read ;  for,  the  letters 
being  seen,  nothing  would  be  done  if  the  intelligence  were 
not  superadded  to  the  sense  of  sight,  iq  order  to  compre* 
bend  the  signification  of  the  letters  placed  before  my 
eyes. 

Here,  then,  are  two  fcicts,  which  the  most  saperfioial 
analysis  immediately  discerns  in  the  &ct  of  reading. 
Let  us  recognize  the  characteristics  of  these  two  fiu^ts.. 

Am  I  the  cause  of  the  vision,  and  in  general  of  sensa- 
tion ?  Am  I  conscious  of  being  the  cause  of  this  phenom- 
enon ;  of  commencing,  continuing,  interrupting,  increas- 
ing, diminishing,  nudntainiug  and  terminating  it,  at  my 
pleasure  ?  I  will  refer  to  other  examples  more  striking. 
Suppose  I  press  upon  a  shaq)  instrument ;  a  painful  sensa- 
tion ensues.  I  put  a  rose  to  my  nose  ;  and  an  agreeable 
sensation  is  the  result.  Is  it  I  who  produce  these  two  phe- 
nomena? Can  I  make  them  cease?  Does  the  pain  or 
pleasure  come  or  go  at  my  wish  ?  No :  I  am  subject  to  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  to  the  pain ;  both  come,  continue,  and 
depart,  witliout  regard  to  my  will.  In  a  word,  sensation 
is  a  })henomenon,  marked  in  the  eye  of  my  consciousness, 
with  the  imdeniable  characteristic  of  necessity. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  character  of  the  other  fact, 
which  sensation  indeed  precedes,  but  does  not  constitute. 
When  the  sensation  is  accom})lished,  the  intelligence  con- 
nects itself  with  the  sensation  ;  and  first  it  pronounces  that 
the  sensation  has  a  cause,  the  cutting  instrument,  the  rose, 
and,  to  return  to  our  first  example,  the  letters  placed  be- 
fore the  eyes ;  this  is  the  first  judginciit  passed  by  the  intel- 
lect. Further:  as  soon  as  the  sensation  is  referred  by  the 
hitellect  to  an  external  cause  namely,  to  the  letters  and 
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the  wor^  wbich  they  form^  this  same  intellect  oonoeives 
the  meaniDg  of  these  letters  and  words,  -and  jadges  of  the 
trath  or  fiilseness  of  the  propositions  formed  by  them.  The 
intellect,  then,  jadges  that  the  sensation  has  a  cause ;  but 
I  ask  could  it  judge  the  contrary?  No :  the  intellect  can 
no  more  judge  that  this  sensation  is  without  a  cause  than 
it  was  possible  for  the  sensation  to  be  or  not  to  be  when 
the  cutting  instrument  ifas  in  the  wound,  the  rose  at  the 
organ  of  smelling,  or  the  book  before  the  eyes.  And  not 
only  does  the  intellect  of  necessity  judge  that  the  sensation 
haa  a  cause,  but  it  also  of  necessity  judges  that  the  propo- 
■tions  contained  in  the  lines  perceived  by  the  eye  are  true 
or  ftlse ;  for  instance,  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  not 
five,  etc.  I  ask  again  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  intellect 
to  judge  at  {Measure  concerning  any  particular  action  of 
which  the  book  speaks,  that  it  b  good  or  bad ;  or  ooncem- 
ing  any  particular  form  which  the  book  describes,  that  it  is 
beautiful  or  ugly  ?  By  no  means.  Undoubtedly  different 
intellects,  or  the  same  intellect  at  different  periods  of  its 
exercise,  will  often  pass  very  different  judgments  in  regard 
to  the  same  thing ;  it  will  often  even  be  deceived ;  it  will 
judge  that  which  is  true  to  be  false,  the  good  to  be  bad, 
the  beautifid  to  be  ugly,  and  the  reverse ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  judges  that  a  proposition  is  true  or  fidse,  an 
action  good  or  bad,  a  form  beautiful  or  ugly,  at  that  mo- 
ment, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  pass  any 
other  judgment  than  that  it  passes.  It  obeys  laws  which 
it  did  not  make.  It  yields  to  motives  which  determine 
it  independently  of  the  will.  In  a  word,  the  phenomenon 
of  intelligence^  comprehending,  judging,  knowing,  think- 
ing, whatever  name  be  given  to  it,  is  marked  with  the 
same  characteristic  of  necessity  as  the  phenomenon  of  sen- 
sibility. If  then  the  sensibility  and  the  intellect  are  under 
the  dominion  of  necessity,  it  is  not  in  them,  assuredly,  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  liberty. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  seek  for  it  ?    It  must  be  found 
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in  the  third  flu(  Uudod  with  the  twa  othen,  «Kl  vhidi 
we  tiave  not  ^vt  uulyndfOr  it  ii  to  be  fonad  nowboHb 
and  liberty  ie  enfy  b  ohimecft. 

To  see  and  to.feel,  to  jndge  eod  to  «)ni|«^eDd  do  wit 
ezhsost  the  oomplflz  fiuit  Babmitted  to  onr  ndyik.  -If  I 
do  not  look  at  the  letters  of  this  book,  eheU  X  eee  -them,  or 
at  least  shall  I  aee  them  diitinatlj?  It,  aoemg  the  Isttoni 
I  do  not  give  my  attention  tb  them,  ehdl  I  qpm^tbmd 
them  ?  Certainly  not.  Now  what  ii  it  to  look,  to  ff.ra  at- 
tention ?  It-ifl  nmthar  to  fbal  nor  to  ocnniadMad;  fir  to 
look  is  not  to  peroeiTe,  if  the  organ  of  ywan  »  wantjag; 
or  is  tmtrae ;  to  give  atteotion  i>  stfll  not  to  oomprdwd; 
it  is  an  indispeaaaUe  oondttioo  of  oompr^ending,  bat  net 
always  a  aaffieaent  reason ;  it  is  not  enough  to  be  attentiva 
to  the  stat^nent  of  a  problem,  in  order  to  iolre  it;  and  at- 
tention no  more  includes  the  understanding,  than  it  is  ia- 
duded  in  the  seaailality.  To  be  Rttentive  is  a  new  ph»- 
nomenon,  which  it  is  impossible  to  confound  with  the  first 
two,  although  it  is  perpetually  blended  with  them,  and 
along  with  them  makes  up  the  total  Suit  which  we  were  to 
explain. 

Let  UB  examine  the  character  of  this  third  &ct,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  activity.  Let  us  first  distinguish  the  difieient 
eorta  of  action.  There  are  actions  which  a  man  does  not 
refer  to  himself  although  he  may  be  the  theater  on  whioh 
they  are  displayed.  Others  may  tell  us  that  we  performed 
tbese  actions;  but  we  ourselves  know  nothing  of  them; 
they  are  done  In  us,  but  we  do  them  not.  In  lethargy,  in 
sleep,  real  or  artifidal,  in  delirimn,  we  execute  a  moltitada 
of  motions  whioh  resemble  actions,  which  are  actions  even,  if 
you  please,  but  which  present  the  following  characteristics : 

We  have  no  consciousness  of  them  at  the  time  wfara  we 
appear  to  be  performing  them ; 

We  hare  no  recollection  of  having  perfonned  th«n; 

Consequently  we  do  not  refer  thom  to  ourselves,  neither 
while  we  were  performing  them,  nor  afterward ; 
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Conaeqaently,  again,  they  do  not  belong  to  ns,  and  we 
do  not  impute  them  to  oaraelvefl,  any  more  than  to  oar 
neighbor,  or  to  an  inhabitant  of  another  world. 

Bat  are  there  not  ot^er  actions  besides  sach  ?  I  open 
thifl*book ;  I  look  at  the  letters ;  I  give  my  attention  to 
them ;  these  are  certainly  actions  too ;  do  they  resemble 
tiie  preceding? 

I  open  this  book ;  am  I  conscioas  of  doing  it?    Tes. 

This  action  being  done,  do  I  remember  it  ?    Tes. 

Do  I  refer  this  action  to  myself  as  having  done  it  ?   Tes. 

Am  I  conyinced  that  it  belongs  to  me  ?  Coald  I  impate 
it  to  sach  or  such  another  person,  as  well  as  to  myself  or 
am  I  myself  solely  and  exclasively  responsible  in  my  own 
eyes?    Here  likewise  I  answer  yes  to  myself. 

And  in  fine,  at  the  moment  when  I  do  this  action,  along 
with  the  consciousness  of  doing  it,  am  I  not  consdons 
likewise  of  power  not  to  do  it  ?  When  I  open  this  book, 
am  I  not  conscioas  of  opening  it,  and  conscious  also  of 
power  not  to  open  it  ?  When  I  look,  do  I  not  know  at 
once  that  I  look,  and  that  I  am  able  not  to  look?  When 
I  give  my  attention,  do  I  not  know  that  I  give  it,  and  that 
I  am  able  also  not  to  give  it  ?  Is  not  this  a  fiict  which 
each  of  us  can  repeat  as  many  times  as  he  pleases,  and  on 
a  thousand  occasions?  Is  not  this  the  universal  belief 
of  the  human  race? — ^Lct  us,  then,  generalize,  and  say 
that  there  are  motions  and  actions  which  we  perform  with 
the  twofold  consciousness  of  doing  them,  and  of  being  aUe 
not  to  do  them. 

Now,  an  action  performed  with  the  consciousness  of 
power  not  to  do  it,  is  what  men  have  called  a  free  action ; 
for  there  is  no  longer  in  it  tlie  characteristic  of  necessity. 
In  the  phenomenon  of  sensation,  I  could  not  help  enjo3Hlng 
when  an  agreeable  sensation  fell  under  my  consciousness ; 
I  could  not  help  suffiaring  when  the  pain  was  present ;  I 
was  conscious  of  feeling  ^-ith  the  consciousness  of  not  being 
aUe  not  to  feel.    In  the  phenomenon  of  intelligence,  I 
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oonld  not  h«^  jvdiflwrtui  tm^mAtmowakBtanri  I  was 
con«cioTL«  of  thinkt'we  t^  «r  ikiL  vidi  tlw  eonscioiiflneM 
of  not  V^rin^  able  not  to  tknk  k.  !■  ccnani  motionSy  like- 
w]5se,  I  W2L^  M>  finle  ccgmewwg  ciT  fovwr  boc  to  make  them, 
tliat  I  made  them  vithoat  sbt  cgMWWBf  eren  of  doing 
00  at  the  very  moment  I  vai  makw:  them.  Bat  m  a 
groat  number  of  cases*  I  pcHbim  cenmn  actiona  with  the 
conscioasnesB  of  doing  them,  and  d  hemg  able  not  to  do 
them,  of  ability  to  sospend  or  to  eonrinne  them,  to  com- 
plete or  to  cut  them  dioit.  Tln»  is  a  dam  of  fiKts  of 
undoubted  reality;  they  are  rety  namcions:  bvt  if  there 
were  liut  a  angle  one,  it  would  be  enough  to  establish  in 
man  a  special  power,  that  of  liberty.  Liberty,  then,  is  the 
attri1>ute,  neither  of  the  sensihifity  nor  of  the  intdKgenoe ; 
It  lx;longs  to  the  activity,  and  solely  to  acta  wUdi  we  per- 
fovm  Tilth  the  oonscioosness  of  doing  them,  and  of  bdng 
able  not  to  do  them. 

Afler  having  stated  a  free  act,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
it  more  atientivelv. 

A  free  act  is  a  phenomenon  which  includes  many  differ- 
ent elements  blended  together.  To  act  freely,  is  to  do  an 
act  with  the  consciousness  of  Wing  able  not  to  do  it :  now, 
to  do  an  act  with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  not  to  do 
it.  sup^xfesos  that  one  prefent  doing  it  to  not  doing  it ;  to 
commence  an  action,  with  ability  not  to  have  commenced 
it,  is  to  have  preferred  to  commence  it :  to  continue  it, 
when  able  to  suspend  it,  is  to  have  preferred  continuing  it ; 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  end,  when  able  to  abandon  it,  is  to 
have  }Mvforred  completing  it.  But  to  prefer  supposes 
that  we  have  motives  of  preterenco,  motives  to  perform 
the  action,  and  motives  not  to  perform  it ;  that  we  know 
these  ditferent  motives :  and  that  we  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other.  What  these  motives  are.  whether  passions  or  ideas, 
errors  or  inith:^  this  or  that,  is  of  iiitle  moment ;  what  is 
im{v^naut,  is  to  know  what  is  the  lH;*u!iy  here  in  oj.H?ration, 
tliat  is  to  HiT«  what  the  bcoltv  is  which  knows  these  mo 
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tiyes,  whioh  prefers  one  to  the  other,  whieh  judges  that 
the  one  is  preferable  to  the  other,  for  that  is  to  prefer. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  knows,  and  judges,  but  the  intellect? 
The  intellect,  then,  is  the  faculty  which  prefers.  But  to 
prefer  one  motive  to  another,  to  judge  that  the  one  is 
preferable  to  the  other,  it  b  not 'enough  to  know  the  dif> 
ferent  motives,  it  is  necessary  likewise  to  have  compared 
and  weighed  them ;  it  is  necessary  to  have  deliberated  and 
oonduded.  And  what  is  it  to  deliberate  ?  It  is  nothing 
else  than  to  examine  with  doubt,  to  appreciate  the  relative 
value  of  those  different  motives,  not  yet  perceiving  it  ^vith 
that  evidence  which  decides  the  judgment,  the  eonviction, 
the  preference.  But  what  is  that  which  examines,  which 
doubts,  which  judges  that  it  ought  not  yet  to  judge,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  judge  the  better  ?  Evidently  the  intellect, 
which,  subsequently,  after  having  passed  several  provisional 
judgments,  will  abrogate  them  all,  will  judge  that  thcy.are 
less  true,  less  reasonable  than  some  other  one,  will  to  pass 
a  final  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  will  conclude,  that  is  to 
say  again,  will  prefer  after  having  deliberated.  It  is  in  the 
intellect,  that  the  phenomenon  of  preference,  and  the  other 
phenomena  implied  in  it,  take  place.  Thus  fer  then  we 
are  still  within  the  sphere  of  the  intelligence,  and  not  in 
that  of  action.  The  intellect,  to  be  sure,  has  its  conditions ; 
no  one  examines  who  does  not  wish  to  examine,  and  the 
will  intervenes  in  deliberation ;  but  it  is  simply  as  a  condi- 
tion ;  and  not  as  the  ground  of  the  phenomenon  ;  for,  al- 
though it  is  true,  that  without  the  laculty  of  willing,  all 
examination  and  deliberation  would  be  impossible,  it  is  al/so 
true  that  the  feculty  which  examines  and  deliberates,  the 
fiicnlty  whose  proper  office  is  examination,  deliberation, 
and  all  judgment,  whether  preliminary  or  decisive,  is  the 
intellect.  Deliberation  and  conclusion  or  preference,  are, 
then,  facts  purely  intellectual  Let  us  pursue  our  analysis. 
We  have  conceived  the  different  motives  for  doing  or 
not  doing  an  action ;  we  have  deliberated  on  these  motives, 
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izx:  liiis  ace  i*  :^.h:  as.  acom  rr;c«ir>  «:  caH^ed:  in  order 
•«>  iTTrrr  IS  acG>:c.  h  2*  necejearv  :o  ras»  ii.^ci  the  xntenial 
?pc.^7»r  •i€  ii.-r  '■"H  :o  i£.-f  fcci&K  of  the  external  worid, 
«Lr7*=i:  :Le  acci-:c  2*  •if^rLhrrelv  akX-ociDiiied  which  von 
£r>t  c»:^ice:v=^i.  delfc^ra:^!  oc  an-i  preterreiL  and  then 
will^i  that  it  ?i>:-uld  be  eiecmeL     If  there  were  no  eiier- 
fial  worl'L  there  wo'ild  be  no  comriece^i  action :  and  not 
olIt  h  i:  c<eces£arT  that  there  should  be  ui  external  world, 
bat  aljo  that  the  power  of  wiZing  shoiild  be  connected  with 
another  power,  a  physical  power,  which  serves  as  an  instm- 
m^t  and  br  which  it  can  attain  the  external  world.     Sop- 
pose  that  the  will  was  not  unite*!  with  an  organization, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  bridge  between  the  will  and 
the  external  world ;  and  no  external  action  would  be  pos- 
sible.   The  phpical  power,  necessary  to  action,  is  the  or- 
ganizatioQ ;  it  is  admitted  that  the  muscular  system  is  the 
special  instrnment  of  the  will.    Take  away  the  muscular 
system,  and  there  is  no  more  effort  possible,  consequently 
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no  more  locomotion  and  movement  possible,  and  therefore 
no  more  external  action  possible.  Thus,  to  jresume  what 
has  been  said,  the  total  action,  which  we  were  to  analyze, 
resolves  itself  into  three  elements  perfectly  distinct:  1,  the 
intdlectual  element,  which  is  composed  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  motives  for  and  against,  of  deliberation,  of  prefer- 
ence, of  choice ;  2,  the  voluntary  element,  which  consists 
solely  in  the  resolution  to  do ;  3,  the  physical  element,  or 
external  aodon. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  precisely  in  which  of 
these  three  elements  liberty  is  to  be  found,  that  is,  the 
power  of  doing  with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  not  to 
do.  Does  this  power  of  doing,  while  conscious  of  the  power 
not  to  do,  belong  to  the  first  element,  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment of  the  free  action  ?  It  does  not ;  for  we  are  not 
master  of  our  preferences ;  we  prefer  this  or  that  motive 
for  or  against  according  to  our  intellectual  nature,  which 
has  its  necessary  laws,  without  having  the  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  prefer  or  judge  otherwise,  and  even  with  the 
consciousness  of  not  being  able  to  prefer  or  judge  otiier- 
wise  than  we  do.  It  is  not  therefore  in  this  element  that 
we  are  to  look  for  liberty.  Still  less  is  it  in  the  third  ele- 
ment, in  the  physical  action ;  for  this  action  supposes  an 
external  world,  an  organization  corresponding  to  it,  and,  in 
this  organization,  a  muscular  system,  sound  and  suitable, 
without  which  the  physical  action  is  impossible.  When  we 
accomplish  it,  we  are  conscious  of  acting,  but  under  the 
condition  of  a  theater  of  which  we  have  not  the  disposal, 
and  of  instruments,  of  which  we  have  but  an  impeifect  dis- 
posal, which  we  can  neither  retake,  if  they  escape  us,  and 
they  inay  do  so  every  moment,  nor  repair,  if  they  are  out 
of  order  and  unfiuthful,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  which  are 
subject  to  laws  peculiar  to  themselves  over  which  we  have 
no  power  and  which  we  scarcely  even  know ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  we  do  not  act  here  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  do  the  contrary  of  what  we  do     Liberty  is 
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therefore  no  more  to  be  foand  m  the  third,  than  in  the  firit 
element.  It^can  then  only  be  in  the  second;  and  there  in 
&ct  we  find  it. 

Neglect  the  fii*st  and  the  third  element,  the  judgment 
and  the  physical  action,  and  turn  to  the  second  element, 
the  willing :  analysis  discovers  in  this  single  element  two 
terms,  namely,  a  special  act  of  willing,  and  the  power  of 
willing,  which  is  within  ns,  and  to  which  we  refer  the  vpe- 
cial  act.  This  act  is  an  effect  in  relation  to  the  power  of 
willing  which  is  its  cause ;  and  this  cause,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  effect,  has  need  of  no  other  theater,  and  no  other 
instrument,  than  itself.  It  ])rodnccs  it  directly,  without 
intermediate  and  without  condition ;  continues  it  and  con- 
summates it ;  or  suspends  it  and  modifies  it ;  creates  it  en- 
tirely, or  annihilates  it  entirely;  and  at  the  moment  it 
exerts  itself  in  any  special  act,  we  are  conscious  that  it 
might  exert  itself  in  a  special  act  totally  contrary,  without 
being  thereby  exhausted ;  so  that  after  having  changed  its 
acts  a  hundred  times,  the  faculty  would  remain  int4?grally 
the  same,  inexhaustible  and  identical,  amid  the  perpetual 
variety  of  its  applications,  being  always  able  to  do  what  it 
does  not  do,  and  able  not  to  do  what  it  does.  Here,  then, 
in  all  its  plenitude,  is  the  characteristic  of  liberty.* 

*  On  this  essential  point,  see  Course  of  History  of  Modem  Phihsopki/, 
First  Series,  Vol.  TV.  p.  545,  et  seq.  [The  passage  referred  to  by  Coaain, 
occurs  in  his  critical  examination  of  Reid*s  philosophy.  I  think  it  belt 
to  introdace  it  here ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"Volitions  are  acts  distinct  fh>m  the  power  which  produces  them: 
they  are  effects  of  which  the  will  is  the  cause.  Between  this  cause  and 
its  effects  there  is  no  foreign  intermediate :  there  is  no  paralysis  to  bo 
feared.  In  order  for  the  will  to  produce  a  muscular  effort,  there  must 
needs  be  the  concurrence  of  tlie  muscular  power ;  but  in  order  for  the 
will  to  produce  a  volition,  a  rc^solution,  a  determination,  the  concurrence 
of  no  foreign  power  is  needful.  In  the  production  of  eflbrt  and  of  muo- 
culair  motion,  I  loom  how  the  forces  of  nature,  phjrsical  causes  destitula 
of  thought  and  will,  operate  in  the  service  of  an  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary cause ;  in  the  production  of  volition,  I  have  the  consciousneas  of 
the  action  of  that  cause,  operating  by  its  own  energy  and  without  over- 
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If  the  whde  outward  world  were  wanting  to  the  will, 
yet  if  the  organization  and  the  muscular  system  existed,  the 

paanng  its  sphere.  As  the  moscaUr  eflfort  is  the  type  of  the  action  of 
the  will  in  the  sensible  worid,  so  the  willing  is  the  type  of  the  pure  act, 
of  the  spiritual  operation  of  the  will  upon  itselC  Between  a  volition  and 
tiie  power  of  willing,  the  sole  intermediate,  the  sole  causal  bond,  is  the 
wining  HselC  which  is  the  will^  passed  into  act,  and,  as  Aristotle  mjs^ 
Ihs  Tohmtary  power  realized  or  rather  realizing  itsell  It  is  evidently 
fat  this  operation  of  the  will  that  liberty  is  found. 

The  will  is  mine^  snd  I  dispoae  absolutely  of  it  within  the  limits  of 
the  quritual  world.  There,  the  cause  which  I  myself  am,  borrows  no 
foreign  instruments,  and  its  action  pertains  wholly  to  itselC  When  the 
win  takes  any  resolution,  not  only  has  it  the  consciousness  of  not  being 
oonstrained  by  any  fbrcign  power,  but  it  has  the  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  take  the  contrary  resolution :  it  determines  itself  in  one  way, 
knowing  that  it  could  determine  itself  another  way,  knowing  even  that 
it  was  able  not  to  determine  itself^  but  to  suspend  or  to  adjourn  any 
resolution,  just  as  it  knows  that  it  can  act  and  manifest  itself  when  it 
does  not  act  nor  manifest  itselC  It  is  this  special  characteristic  of  the 
voluntary  action  which  is  liberty. 

Liberty  is  not  to  be  defined,  nor  demonstrated ;  it  is  to  be  i^lt :  it  is 
not  a  power,  but  the  inherent  quality  of  a  power,  the  power  which  is  the 
will  Nor  any  more  is  the  will  to  be  defined  and  demonstrated,  it  is  to 
be  felt ;  it  is  to  be  felt  in  its  operation  and  by  its  operation.  Consdous- 
acss  docs  not  attain  the  will  as  an  abstract  power,  a  pure  power.  If  the 
will  never  came  to  be  a  willing,  if  it  never  determined  itself  by  some 
particular  act,  the  consciousness  would  never  attain  it,  nor  consequently 
know  it,  or  even  conjecture  it  But  as  soon  as  the  will  wills,  puts  forth 
a  volition,  consciousness  attains  both  the  volition  and  the  power  which 
put  forth  the  volition :  it  attains  it  not  by  application  of  the  principle  of 
causality,  but  by  an  immediate  apperception.  The  voUtion  is  not  an 
effect  separated  from  its  cause;  it  is  its  cause  itself  operating,  passing 
into  act  The  cause  and  its  eflect  fidl  both  together  under  the  eye  of 
consciousness.  To  pretend  that  (h>m  the  volition  we  infer  the  cause  and 
do  not  attain  it  directly,  is  to  pretend  that  we  know  the  cause  which  we 
ourselves  are,  and  the  power  of  our  will  only  as  we  know  natural  causes 
and  extcroal  forces;  iVom  whence  it  would  follow  that  the  first  oauso  of 
our  volitions  might  be  one  not  appertaining  to  ourselves ;  for  the  general 
principle  of  causality  con  give  in  its  applications  only  a  general  oause. 
If  the  principle  of  cauaahty,  applied  to  the  internal  change  called  a 
voUtion,  toacbes  me  only  that  this  volition  has  a  cause^  I  know  very 
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will  could  still  produce  the  nuucnlar  effort,  and  eona^ 
qaently  a  sensible  fiict,  even  thongli  this  fiust  would  not 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organization.  This  M.  de 
Biran  has  perfectly  Established.*  He  regarded  the  pheno- 
menon of  muscular  effort  as  the  type  of  causality,  of  the 
^vill  and  of  freedom.  But  while  I  readily  agree  with  him, 
in  regarding  the  muscular  effort  and  the  consdouaness  of 
this  effort  and  the  sensation  which  accompanies  it,  aa  the 
most  eminent  and  most  easily  appredable  type  of  our  caus- 
ative power,  voluntary  and  free,  I  say  still,  that  it  is  only 
an  external  and  derivative  type,  and  not  the  primitive  and 
essential  type ;  otherwise,  M.  de  Biran  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  his  theory  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that  where 
there  is  absence  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  there  can  be 
no  causation,  volition,  or  active  and  ^ree  phenomencML 
Now,  I  maintain  the  contrary ;  I  maintain  that  if  the  ex- 
ternal world  be  removed,  and  the  muscular  and  locomo- 
tive system  taken  away ;  yet,  if  there  remained  to  man, 
along  with  an  organization  purely  nervous,  an  intelligence 
capable  of  conceiving  motives,  of  deliberating,  of  prefer- 
ring, and  choosing,  there  would  remain  to  him  the  power  of 
willing,  which  might  still  exert  itself  in  special  acts,  in 
volitions,  in  which  the  proper  causality  and  the  liberty  of 
the  will  would  still  manifest  itself,  although  these  effects, 
these  free  volitions,  would  never  pass  beyond  the  internal 
world  of  the  will,  and  would  have  no  reaction  on  the  or- 
ganization through  a  muscular  system,  and  would  produce 
no  phenomena  of  muscular  effort — ^phenomena,  which  n-ith- 
out  doubt,  are  internal  in  reference  to  the  external  world, 
but  which  are  themselves  external  in  reference  to  the  will. 

well  thereby  that  my  volition  has  a  causei  but  I  do  not  know  thereby 
what  that  cause  is,  it  may  be  neither  mine  nor  youra,  it  may  bo  a  foroo 
of  nature  as  the  materialists  hold ;  it  maybe  God,  as  mysticism  dreams: 
so  many  hypotheses  that  my  consciousness  breaks  down.  My  consdoos- 
ness  tolls  me,  with  the  most  certain  knowledge,  that  my  willing  appe^ 
tains  to  myseli;  that  I  am  the  oanse  of  it,  and  the  tne  caxm."— Tb.] 
*  See  Chapter  lY. 
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Thus,  soppose  I  will  to  move  my  ann,  without  bong  able 
to  do  it  throagh  defect  of  the  muscles ;  there  is  still  in  this 
ftet :  1,  the  act  of  willing  to  move  my  arm,  a  special  voli- 
tion ;  2,  the  general  power  of  willing,  which  is  the  direct 
eause  of  this  volition ;  there  would,  then,  in  such  a  case, 
be  an  effect  and  a  cause ;  there  would  be  consciousness  of 
this  effect  and  cause,  of  a  causal  act,  of  an  internal  causa- 
tive force,  supreme  in  its  own  world,  in  the  world  of  will- 
ing ;  even  though  it  might  be  absolutely  unable  to  pass  to 
the  external  action,  because  the  muscular  and  locomotive 
system  was  wanting. 

The  theory  of  M.  de  Biran,  then,  takes  the  free  act  only 
in  its  external  manifestation,  in  a  remarkable  &ct  undoubt- 
edly, but  which  itself  implies  besides  the  profound  and  in- 
timate Act  of  willing  with  its  immediate  and  proper  effect. 
Here  in  my  judgment,  is  the  primitive  type  of  freedom ; — 
and  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  analysis  brings 
Qfl — ^an  analysis  too  long  perhaps  for  its  place,  and  too 
brief  in  itself  not  to  be  still  very  gross.*    When,  in  an 

*  jnragmens  Philotophiques,  pr^aco  to  the  first  edition.  ''It  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  moyements  which  external  agents  determine  in 
Ufl  in  spite  of  oorselycs,  wo  have  the  power  of  taking  the  initiative  of  a 
diflbrcnt  movement,  first  of  conceiving  of  it,  then  of  deliberating 
whether  we  will  pelbrm  it,  finally,  of  resolving  and  going  on  to  the  per- 
ttfming  of  it,  of  continuing  it  or  suspending  it,  of  finishing  it  or  breaking 
cS,  and  always  of  having  the  mastery  over  it  The  fact  is  certain,  and 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  movement  executed  under  these  conditions 
takes  in  our  eyes  a  new  character:  we  impute  it  to  ourselves,  we  refer 
it  as  an  eflect  to  ourselves  whom  we  then  consider  as  the  cause  of  it 
Here  for  us  is  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  cause,  not  of  a  cause  in  the  ab- 
■tract)  but  of  a  personal  cause,  to  wit,  of  ourselves.  The  proper  charac- 
teristic of  the  me  is  causality  or  the  will,  since  we  do  not  refor  to  our- 
■elves  and  impute  to  ourselves  any  thing  except  that  which  we  ourselves 
cauae,  and  we  do  not  cause  any  thing  except  that  which  wo  will 

It  will  not  do  to  confound  the  will  or  the  internal  causality, 

which  produces  at  first  eflbcts  which  are  internal  as  their  cause  is^  with 
the  external  instruments  of  this  causality,  which  as  instruments  seem 
also  to  produce  efl'ects,  but  without  being  the  true  cause  of  them.  When 
I  drive  one  ball  against  another,  it  is  not  the  baU  whteh  in  troth  causes 
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action,  we  are  seeking  {qr  that  which  constltiites  ita  freedom, 
we  may  be  deceived  in  two  ways : 

£ither  it  may  be  sought  in  what  I  have  called  the  intel- 
lectual element  of  the  action,  the  knowledge  of  motives, 
deliberation,  preference,  choice — and  then  it  can  not  be 
found ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  different  motives  for  or 
against  govern  the  intellect,  which  is  not  free  to  jndge  this 
or  that,  and  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other ;  men  do  not 
find  liberty  in  the  intellectual  part  of  action ;  they  dedde 
therefore  that  there  is  no  liberty :  undoubtedly  it  is  not 
there,  but  it  may  be  elsewhere. 

Or  liberty  may  be  sought  in  the  physical  element  of  the 
action ;  and  men  do  not  find  it  there,  at  least  not  con- 

the  motion  it  impress^  for  this  motion  has  been  itself  iippiesBed  opOB 
it  by  the  muscles  which  in  our  organization  are  at  the  serrice  of  tlw 
wilL  Properly  speaking  these  actions  are  only  effects  linked  one  to  the 
other,  appearing  alternately  as  causes  without  being  truly  such,  and  all 
referable  as  effects  more  or  less  remote  to  the  will  as  the  primary  causei 
Docs  one  look  for  the  primitive  notion  of  cause  in  the  action  of  the  ball 
upon  the  ball,  as  was  the  way  of  doing  before  the  time  of  Hume,  or  of 
the  hand  upon  the  ball,  or  of  the  primary  muscles  upon  their  extremi- 
ties, or  even  in  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  muscles,  as  M.  de  Biiaa 
has  done  ?  It  can  not  be  found  in  any  of  these  cases,  not  even  in  thft 
last ;  for  it  is  possible  there  may  bo  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  rendering 
the  will  powerless  over  them,  inefficacious,  incapable  of  being  the  cause 
[of  muscular  motion,]  and  consequently  of  suggesting  the  notion  of  a 
cause.  But  that  which  no  paralysis  can  hinder  is  the  action  of  the  will 
upon  itself,  the  producing  of  a  resolution,  that  is  to  say,  a  causation  al- 
together spiritual,  the  primitive  type  of  causality,  of  which  all  the  oat- 
ward  actions — beginning  witli  the  muscular  effort  and  ending  with  the 
movement  of  the  ball  upon  the  ball — are  nothing  but  symbols  more  or 
less  imperfect.  The  primitive  cause  for  us  then  is  the  will,  whose  fini 
effect  is  a  volition^  There  is  the  source,  at  once  the  highest  and  the 
purest,  of  the  notion  of  cause,  which  is  there  confounded  with  that  of 

personality The  phenomenon  of  the  will  presents  the  following 

momenta:  1.  Predetermining  to  do  an  act ;  2,  deliberating ;  3,  resolving. 
If  we  look  closely  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  reason  which  oonatitotaa 
the  first  entire,  and  even  the  second,  for  it  is  the  reason  which  dalibe- 
ntesi  but  it  is  not  tbd  reason  which  reaolvea  and  determinML** 
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stantly,  and  they  are  tempted  to  oondade  that  tiberty  is 
bat  an  accident,  which  sometimea  exists,  bat  three  qoar- 
ters  of  the  time  has  no  existence,  and  which  is  dependent 
on  physical  conditions,  either  external  or  internal:  they 
aee  there  no  token  of  the  proper  and  fondamental  power 
of  haman  nature. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  refer  to  their  most  general  causes 
these  two  sorts  of  errors,  that  is,  if  we  wish  to  consider 
them  in  reference  to  scientific  method,  we  may  say  that 
they  consist,  the  first,  in  looking  for  the  phenomenon  of 
libcoty  in  the  antecedent  of  it,  namely,  in  the  intellectual 
fiM^  which  always  precedes  the  free  act  of  the  will,  but 
which  does  not  engender  and  contain  it  as  the  cause  en- 
genders and  contains  the  effect ;  the  second,  in  looking  for 
the  phenomenon  of  liberty,  not  in  the  antecedent,  but  in  the 
consequent,  so  to  say,  of  the  phenomenon,  in  the  sensible 
ftet  which  sometimes  (but  not  always)  follows  willing,  but 
whidi  does  not  include  it,  except  as  borrowed  firom  another 
•ooroe.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  general  source  of  all 
the  errors  of  Locke :  the  confusion  of  an  idea  with  that 
wfaicfi  precedes  or  that  which  follo^'s  it.  Tou  have  seen 
this  in  regard  to  space,  to  time,  the  infinite,  substance, 
oaose,  good  and  evil ;  and  you  may  now  see  it  in  regard  to 
the  theory  of  liberty. 

Locke  begins  (Book  II.  Ch.  XXI.  Of  Power,  §  5)  by 
cBviding  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  not  into  three 
dasses,  but  into  two,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  a 
division  radically  false  and  contrary  to  facts.  Then  follows 
a  classification  of  actions : 

^^  All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of^  reduce  them- 
selves to  two,  namely,  thinking  and  motion.''  Ibid.  §  8. 
Sometimes  in  Locke,  the  will  includes  both  these  actions, 
sometimes  it  applies  only  to  motion. 

*^  This  power  whidi  the  mind  has  to  order  the  oonradera- 
tion  of  any  idea  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  pre- 
fer the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice 

16 
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ver^A  in  any  partiealar  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the 
wilL  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any 
particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call 
volition  or  willing."    Ibid.  §  5. 

Here,  you  perceive,  the  wiUis  made  to  apply  to  acts  of 
the  understanding  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the  body.  In 
the  following  passage,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  applied  only 
to  the  latter : 

^^  Volition,  it  is  plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowing^ 
exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part 
of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from, 
any  particular  action."    Ibid,  §  16. 

The  theory  of  the  will,  in  Locke,  appears,  then,  as  fine- 
tuating  and  inconsistent  as  the  other  theories  which  have 
been  exhibited.  As  to  the  rest  on  both  hands  there  is 
equal  error.  Does  Locke  seek  for  the  wiU  in  the  under- 
standing ?  It  is  dear  he  can  not  find  liberty  there ;  for  the 
intelligence  is  not  free,  and  we  do  think  just  as  we 
please.  Locke  is  then  deceived  by  confounding  a  phe- 
nomenon with  that  which  precedes  it,  and  does  not  indnde 
it.  Again :  does  Locke  wish  to  understand,  by  will,  ftierdy 
the  &culty  of  moving  his  body  ?  It  is  dear  likewise  that 
he  will  not  find  freedom  in  that  &culty;  for,  as  you  know, 
our  physical  power  is  limited  on  all  hands,  and  we  have  not 
always  the  control  of  it  with  the  consdousness  of  power  to 
do  the  contrary  of  what  we  actually  do ;  and  here  Locke 
is  deceived  by  confounding  the  internal  phenomenon  of 
volition  with  the  external  phenomenon  of  motion  which 
sometimes  follows  the  volition,  but  which  is  not  the  voli- 
tion itself.  This,  however,  mixed  up  with  many  inconsist- 
encies, is  the  predommant  theory  of  Locke,  a  theory, 
which,  like  that  of  M.  de  Biran,  but  with  less  profoundness, 
concentrates  the  wiU  into  one  of  its  applications,  visible 
external  action.  Now  if  the  will  is  only  Uie  power  of  mo- 
tion, it  is  not  always  and  essentially  free.  This  is  the 
positive  condomon  of  Locke : 
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aULil4.  "*  Idberty  belongs  not  to  the  jiom^^ 
be  80  {ms  I  imagine  it  is)  I  leave  -H  to  be  considered, 
wbelher  it  maj  not  help  to  pnt  an  end  to  tbat  long  agi- 
tated, and  I  think  unreasonable,  becanse  nnintelligible 
question,  namely:  whether  man^s  witt  he  free  arno,  .  .  . 
The  qoeslion  itself  is  altogether  improper;  and  it  is  as  in- 
aignificaat  to  ask  whether  man's  witt  be  free,  as  to  ask, 
whether  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue  square.  .  .  .'' 

§  10.  ^  Our  idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  fiu:  as  that  power 
[of  doing  and  Ibrfoearing  to  do,]  and  no  further.  For 
wherever  restraint  comes  in  'to  check  that  power,  or  com- 
paUoQ  takes  away  that  indifferency  of  ability  on  either 
side  to  aefc,  or  to  forbear  acting ;  there,  liberty,  and  oar 
notion  of  it^  presently  oease.^ 

Now,  as  H  is  unquestionable  that  a  thousand  obstacles 
oppose,  or  may  perpetually  oppose,  our  power  of  acting, 
evidently  here  by  him  meant  physical,  it  foDows  that  there 
is  sometimes  liberty  and  sometimes  not ;  and  even  when  it 
ezisis,  it  exists  only  by  the  concurrence  of  external  circum- 
stances which  might  have  prevented  it.  To  explain  liberty 
in  this  way,  is  to  destroy  it.  Liberty  is  not  and  can  not 
be,  neither  in  the  fiumlty  of  thinking,  nor  in  that  of  [out- 
ward] action,  since  they  are  subject  to  necessary  laws,  but 
in  the  pure  power  of  willing,  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  power  to  will  (I  do  not  say 
power  to  think,  or  power  to  act,  but  power  to  will)  the 
contrary  of  what  it  wills.  Locke  has  then  destroyed 
liberty  by  denying  it  to  the  will,  and  seeking  for  it  either 
in  the  thinking  faculty,  or  in  the  power  of  outward  motion. 
He  destroys  it,  and  he  thinks  he  has  even  destroyed  the 
question  concerning  liberty.  But  the  belief  of  the  human 
race  protests  against  the  annihilation  of  liberty,  and  the 
whole  history  of  jriiilosophy  protests  against  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  question  concerning  it.* 

*  [Doeiruie  eamemumg  ih$  Witt  and  Freodom,  In  the  diaciuwioii  of 
thsso^aot  of  liberty  in  Uietmgoiiigohaptor,  Cousin  jNVMSMf  Uiefreo- 
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I  now  paa  to'hnotlier  point,  die  Aaorjr  of  As  latetaf 
the  aotJ.  <• 

Yoa  have  bbsq  ((%.  m.)  that  it  m  impwibh  to  kwnr 

dom  of  the  wIU,  In  oppodtton  to  tha  dootdM  et  phUoMpUod  libi^, 

u  maintaiDed  by  ■atoj  Engliah  utd  fimnrlri ■  pfaQoMplNn  aid  fliMil^ 

gUnB.    Thta  la  obrloD*  thmoglioii^  and  f**""'"^  from  Ui  ^ii*rilltf 

<r  1Iti«rtf,  as  nfetrine  to  "tboaa  Mta  wMA  we  pMt—i  wl*  *a  aw 

•douHDsa  of  doing  tbwi,  and  ot  btiug  aUa  aot  to  do  thH^"  m  tta  ^m 

Ulna.    Bj  thi^  ba  obrlondj  doM  not  mia 

tbiQk  it  Ufxxmuj  to  aaf  that  ho  doaa  nrt-^hat  tUa  •■ 

wafs  and  neoeaMiilr  aooompanlw  tlie  ut  «f  tha  vOl  ri  the  a 

its  petforniaiioei  beoanae  m  may  aomattmaa  not  nOaot  BtallaboitE 

But  that  tnch  a  eonrtotfan  la  butparaUs  Aon  avM7ftaa  aet^  la  q^Aat 

to  BTBiy  one  who  Will  toOaet,  that  1%  abamv  U*  eaMdooHaa. 

It  mvr  1>B  doiibtadiriMthar  OoodnhisilgU^takia^LotteaBMl 
fait  of  tttla  antjaat.  ThoogAi  Oe  qnttn  of  late  bmiTCa  tba  mbw 
aarian  acheme  of  the  nHi,  and  in  strict  kgloal  cwnalaten^  naotta  In  Iha 
destruction  of  fi«edom  J  jet  Locke's  denial  of  freedom  lo  thv  will,  cm  la 
[HTiprie^lie  made  only  a  verbal  qnestioD:  fbrvbat  he  deoiea  tatfae«t( 
he  ezpresalf  attribatn  to  num.  Nothing,  tbenifon,  In  regard  to  tht 
question  concenuDg  liber^  and  neoessi^,  in  the  ct^Unai^  aense  of  tfaa 
terms  as  emplOTed  in  coDtrorcsEial  diBcoBkia  In  Qiii  conmr,  obb  b* 
ai^nied  th)m  the  distinction  made  bj  Locko.  The  proper  qneation  i^ 
whether  that  kind  of  liberty  which  Locke  atttibatea  to  man — and  not  to 
hia  will — is  necesaomnism  or  eelf-determinatJon. 

It  ma;  be  doubled,  also,  whether  the  process  of  Tolnntaiy  actioii,  as 
deecrfbed  bj  Cousin,  be  suffldentl;  general  to  inclade  all  cases — whethv, 
In  ecery  inabaice,  there  is  such  a  process  of  dellbention,  prafcrettu^  and 
olicric«^  as  he  describes  to  be  the  conditian  snd  antecedent  of  tlw  port 
act  of  willing.  It  ma;  iikewiae  flnall;  be  vmt  much  doubted  whathv 
Cousin's  analjua  on  one  point  is  atrictlj  correct — whether,  namelf,  fa 
big  pbenomenon  of  "  preference^"  which  he  attribolee  aolely  to  the  Intd- 
ligence,  there  maj  not  be  in  man;  cases  an  elemoit  tndjr  referaUe  t» 
the  will,  to  sa;  nothing  here  of  another  posrihle  element  refenUa  mI* 
ther  to  the  intelligence  nor  to  the  will,  bnt  to  Um  aena(bai9,  to  an  failsr- 
nal  aentimeat  eccMDpanTing  and  blending  Itaelf  ^th  the  aetkn  of  Iks 
intaUiganee.  Be  all  this  however  as  it  ma;,  It  will  invalidate  arithv 
the  general  conclusion  that  libec^  is  to  be  sought  Ibr  in  tha  wfH,  kA 
not  in  the  sense  nor  in  the  intellect,  nor  his  tnfaaeqaent  reaaooing;  be- 
oaoaa  the  actofvilUv,  to  whicdi  liberty  will  not  badeaiad,  Ifltkallin*- 
edsr  jtataadad  s^  y^mn,  li  am  wair  iliaiia*  fc  tta  niiiiplw  jsauw 
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any  pheaomenon  of  oonscioiisness,  the  [Aenomenon  of  Ben- 
Mtion,  or  of  volition,  or  of  inteUigence,  without  instantly 
referring  these  phenomena  to  a  subject  one  and  identical, 

of  action ;  whether  the  limits  where  neoessitj  oeaaes  and  liberty  begins^ 
ba  Bade  a  little  too  broad  or  too  narrow;  and  of  ooum  those  who  make 
the  wkoU  complex  prooeaa  neoesaary,  can  not  quarrel  with  tbe  oonoeaaion 
tb«tajMr<i8sa 

The  great  question  on  this  subject  doubtless  is,  whether  the  will,  in 
an  its  parUcular  ycditions,  is  necessarilj  determined  bj  causes  from  with- 
out:— ^whether  the  will,  in  its  acts,  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  necessity, 
equal^  with  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world.  This  is  the  only 
quastion  of  material  importance.  If  this  be  not  the  question,  then  there 
is  nothing  in  question  worth  contending  about  Those  who  hold  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  the  necessarian  scheme,  mAinfaun 
that  the  wiU  is  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  volitions;  that  it  is 
not  determined  by  any  necessity  ab  extra;  that  is  not  subjected  to  the 
msohsnism  of  cause  and  effect.  They  hold  an  essential  diflbrence  be- 
tween Nature  and  Spirit — and  that  the  eminent  and  most  distinguishing 
olutfacteristic  of  this  difference  consists  precisely  in  this  that  the  former 
it^  and  the  latter  is  not,  subjected  to  the  law  of  necessity.  They  hold 
ftssdom  and  Neoessarianism  to  be  incompatible— exdusive  of  each  other; 
that  the  necessarian  doctrine  destroys  the  difference  in  kind,  between 
nstore  and  spirit,  between  fireedom  and  mechanism.  They  regard  free- 
dom as  the  essential  attribute  and  characteristic  of  the  will,  and  hold 
that  the  reiy  idea  of  freedom,  both  in  itselfl  and  as  the  principle  of  per- 
soaality  and  the  foundation  of  moral  responsibility,  excludes  any  such 
Bseessary  determination  as  is  maintained  by  the  necessarians.  They  hold 
that  the  wiU  is  a  Law  to  itseU|  and  not  subjected  to  a  law  out  of  itsel£ 
like  other  powers,  howcTer,  conditions  of  its  action  are  requisite.  These 
conditions  are  what  is  coaunonly  included  in  the  word  motives.  l£otives 
are  the  occasion,  the  eanditum  of  Tolitions,  but  not  the  cause  of  them. 

The  whole  necessarian  scheme  is  grounded  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  wiU  is  not  a  law  to  itseU;  but  is  subijected,  equally  with  external 
nature,  to  a  law  out  of  itsel£  The  whole  necessarian  argument  proceeds 
upon  the  confusion  of  the  eondititms  of  yolitions  with  its  coum— upon  Uie 
atsumptum  that  motiTes  stand  to  Tolition  hi  the  relation  of  cause  to 
efSsct ;  and  it  involTes  the  old  sophism :  quod  hoe,  ergo,  propter  hoc  Now 
motiTCS  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  universal  and  necessary  condition  of 
aU  special  determinations  of  the  will,  that  is,  of  all  particular  Tolitions; 
and  yet  it  would  by  no  means  therefore  follow  that  those  volitions  are 
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whidi  is  myself,  me ;  and  likewise  that  we  oan  not  kaow 
the  external  phenomena  of  resistance,  solidity,  figue, 
color,  smell,  taste,  etc.,  withoat  judging  that  they  are  aoi 

neoessarilj  determined,  produced,  caused  by  flie  moCiTet.  Tboogh  wum 
never  acts  without  motives,  it  would  not  neoesHurify  Mow  that  hit  a^ 
tiona  are  caused  by  motives;  for  the  motives  may  be  riaxfAj  the  nwailoa 
and  condition  of  his  volitions ;  and  it  would  remain  to  be  proved  thai 
they  are  any  thing  more.  Unless  they  do  this,  neoeesariana  beg  the 
vety  thing  in  question,  which  is,  not  whether  there  Is  a  constant  sad 
necessary  co-presence  of  motives  whenever  a  particular  volition  is  so  sad 
not  otherwise^  but  whether  these  motives  stand  in  a  relation  of  a  emm 
to  the  volition  being  so  and  not  otherwise,  or  only  in  the  relatioQ  of  a 
amdition  to  the  acting  of  the  will,  while  the  will  of  itselfl  as  an  effideat 
power  and  the  principle  and  cause  of  its  own  volitions,  determines  the 
particular  volition  so  and  not  otherwise.  In  an  exhausted  receivw',  a 
guinea  and  a  feather  will  &11  through  an  equal  space  in  ^e  same  tiaie; 
but  it  would  be  absurd,  in  strict  language,  to  call  the  exhaosUon  of  fhs 
air  the  omm  of  the  phenomenon :  it  is  only  the  occasion,  and  coDdition, 
while  the  cause  it  gravitation. 

In  thia  view,  the  celebrated  axiom  of  Edwards,  **  that  the  will  is  as  tha 
greatest  apparent  good,**  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  more  (as  ht 
unquestionably  did  take  it)  than  that  motives  are  the  condition  oTtoB- 
tion,  is  reduced  to  the  flat  truism,  that  the  win  is  as  the  wiUisL 

In  regard  to  the  objections  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  a 
few  words  may  be  offered. 

The  doctrine  is  said  to  involve  the  position,  thatmai  adwUhemi  siotfiai , 
This  objection  is  ahneady  sulBeiently  disposed  oL  It  is  no  mora  a  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  than  of  necesaity.  T6  pretend  that  man  ads 
or  wills  without  motive  or  resson,  would  be  a  contradictioo ;  it  would 
be  to  confound  the  human  will  with  the  animal  instinct,  wh««,  reasoa 
being  wanting,  the  will  is  merged  in  nature,  subjected  to  a  necessary 
law,  of  which  it  is  an  organ,  instrument,  or  manifestation ;  or  rather, 
where  there  is  no  will,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  That  men  act 
ftx>m  reasons,  with  a  motive,  is  fhlly  asserted.  It  may  be  indeed,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  maxim,  tUU  vohmtat  pro  raiione,  holds  good; 
that  is,  in  the  absence  of  other  motives,  the  will  may  decide  for  the  sake 
of  deciding.  If  a  purse  is  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  and  it  is  offered  to 
me  upon  condition  of  saying  correctly  whether  the  number  of  pieces  be 
equal  or  unequal,  and  I  say  equal,  it  may  be  solely  because  I  wiU  to  say 
so;  that  is  all  the  reason  I  can  give.    It  is  very  muoh  my  interest  to  say 
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phenomena  in  the  air,  bat  phenomena  which  pertain  to 
flomething  real,  which  is  solid,  impenetrable,  figured, 
colored,  etc    On  the  other  hand,  if  you  did  not  know  any 

■omething ;  but  no  intersBt  may  detomuDe  me  to  aj  equal,  rather  than 
vneqaal;  and  this  verj  con^deration  of  the  absence  of  motiTes,  may  be 
soffldent  to  ooostitote  the  conditioD,  or  previoiis  deliberation,  required 
in  Older  to  the  exercise  of  the  firee  wiH  The  presence  of  motlTes  is 
fiil^  admitted,  as  the  general  oondition  of  Tolition:  it  is  onliy  denied  that 
they  are  the  caoses  of  it 

It  is  also  objected,  that  a$  every  event  muei  Juwe  a  eaute,  ifmoHvee  an 
mot  ike  eamee  o/volitumSf  we  have  phenomena  wWumt  a  cause. — ^Not  to  ad- 
▼sft  here  to  anj  higher  considerations  whidi  might  Tscsfte  the  objeo- 
lioB,  ft  is  aalBcient  to  reply  that  the  consequence  by  no  means  fbUows. 
Vot  it  may  be  said  the  will  itself  is  the  cause.  The  wiH  is  a  Acuity  or 
power  of  williog,  limited  indeed,  and  ooaditioned;  but  within  its  limits, 
and  when  its  conditions  are  supplied,  capable  of  acting,  of  determining 
itself  in  a  special  directioa,  that  is,  of  originating  particular  volitions: 
sad  therelbre  as  truly  a  cause  as  God  or  a  physical  eiBoient  The  will 
is  a  general  power  or  &culty  of  acting^  that  is,  of  willing.  Ydhtions  are 
apaoial  actual  exertions  of  this  power,  particular  actual  detorminations 
of  It  The  latter  are  the  eifect,  the  fi>rmer  is  their  sole  prindple  and 
ssoae.  In  this  view,  Edwards*  fiunous  rethietio  ad  aheMrdam  falls  to 
pisoes.  His  argument  is,  that  if  a  giyen  volition  be  not  determined  by 
BOtiTes  as  its  cause,  it  must  be  without  a  cause ;  or  else  it  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  firevumt  voUHon,  and  that  by  another,  and  so  on  cui  m- 
Jbdtitm,  But  deny  his  inference;  lay  your  finger  upon  the  given  volition, 
or  upon  any  one  in  the  series,  and  call  upon  him  to  prove  that  the  general 
Acuity  of  willing  is  not  a  power  adequate  to  the  direct  produotion  of  the 
given  volition  and  his  radootion  is  at  an  end,  at  all  events,  stopped, 
tin  he  Iblfill  the  demand.  His  whole  reduction  is  nothing  but  aSheer 
bogging  of  the  very  thing  in  question. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  this  pretended  denial  of  causation  charged  upon 
the  doctrine  of  firee  will?  So  entirely  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  is  the  as- 
sumption made  in  the  olqection,  that  without  the  verftreedom  which 
necessarians  deny,  there  would  be  for  us  no  such  conception  as  that  of 
causation.  It  is  in  the  exertion  of  this  f^  will  that  the  idea  of  a  cause 
is  given  us.  It  is  precisely  because  the  free  agent  determines  himseUI 
and  is  not  determined,  that  ho  really  produces  an  effect;  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this,  he  finds  the  primitive  idea  of  cause,  as  has  been  so 
laigely  and  clearly  shown  by  Cousin  in  this  volume. 

There  is  another  objection  mode  in  the  interest  of  theology,  and  which 
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of  the  phenomena  of  oonsciousnesB,  70a  would  never  hire 
the  least  idea  of  the  Bubject  of  these  phenomenon ;  and  if 
you  did  not  Iqiow  the  external  phenomena  of  resistance, 
figure,  color,  etc.,  yon  would  never  have  any  idea  of  a  sub- 
ject of  these  phenomena.  These  characteristics  or  attri- 
butes, are  therefore  for  you  the  only  signs  or  tokens  of  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  these  phenomena,  whether  they 
are  phenomena  of  consciousness,  or  external  phenomena. 
In  examining  the  phenomena  which  &11  under  the  senses, 
we  find  important  differences  between  them,  which  it  is 
useless  to  insist  upon  here,  and  which  establish  the  distinc- 

at  the  present  daj,  attsches  rnsnj  to  the  doctrine  of  neoearity  Oaf  DW 
dodrine  of  liberty  coiUradiett  divine  prtaeienee  and  eerlaiiUif  im  1h»  mortd 

gcvernmeni  of  the  woHd, 

This  objection  is  as  old  as  Cicero^  to  go  no  IVxrtherhack,  and  may  be 
well  enough  presented  in  his  words:  *'If  the  will  is  free,  then  Fate  does 
not  role  eyery  thing ;  if  Fate  does  not  role  every  thing,  then  the  order 
of  all  causes  is  not  certain,  and  the  order  of  things  is  no  longer  certain 
in  the  prescience  of  Gk>d ;  if  the  order  of  things  is  not  certain  in  the  pre- 
science of  God,  then  things  maj  not  take  place  as  he  foresees  them ;  and 
if  things  do  not  take  place  as  he  foresees  them,  there  is  in  Qod  no  fore- 
knowledge." St  AuGUSTiNB  may  supply  the  answer:  '*  Although  the 
order  of  causes  be  certain  to  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  nothing  de- 
pends upon  our  will ;  for  our  wills  themselves  are  in  the  order  of  causes 
which  are  certain  to  God,  and  which  he  foresees,  because  men^s  wills 
are  also  the  causes  of  their  actions ;  so  that  he  who  has  foreseen  aU 
causes,  has  also  foreseen  our  wills  which  are  the  causes  of  our  actions" 
{De  Civiiaie  Dei,  V.  9).  "  If  God  foresees  our- will,"  says  the  same  writer 
in  another  place  (De  lihero  arhitrio,  lib.  iii.  a  3),  "  as  it  is  certain  that 
he  foresees  it,  there  will  therefore  be  the  will ;  and  there  can  not  be  a 
will  if  it  is  not  free ;  therefore  this  liberty  is  foreseen  by  God,  Hence, 
his  prescience  does  not  destroy  my  liberty.'*  The  answer  is  certainly  as 
good  as  the  objection. 

In  short,  as  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  present  things,  so  fiir 
forth  as  knowledge,  imposes  no  necessity  upon  them,  although  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  are  taking  place  as  we  see  them  ;  so  the  prescience  of 
God,  which  sees  the  future  as  the  present,  imposes  no  necessty  upon 
future  events  or  actions,  although  they  will  certainly  take  place  as  he 
foresaw  thesL— Tb.] 
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tioa  of  primaiy  and  seoondarj  qualities.  Among  the 
primary  qualities,  and  first  in  rank,  is  solidity,  wMMi  is 
given  in  the  sensation  of  resistance,  and  inevitably  accom- 
panied by  that  of  form,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  when  yon 
examine  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  yon  do  not  find  in 
them  this  characteristic  of  resistance,  of  solidity,  form,  etc. ; 
joa  do  not  find  that  the  phenomena  of  your  consciousness 
have  figure,  solidity,  impenetralHlity,  resistance,  etc.,  to  say 
notbing  of  secondary  qualities  equally  foreign  to  them,  color, 
taste,  sound,  smell.  Now,  as  the  subject  is  for  us  nothing  but 
the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena  which  reveal  it  to  us,  to- 
gether with  its  own  existence  so  fiur  forth  as  the  subject  of 
the  inherence  of  these  qualities ;  it  follows  that,  under  phe- 
nomena marked  with  dissimilar  characteristics,  and  alto- 
gether foreign  to  each  other,  the  human  mind  conceives  their 
rabjeots  dissimilar  and  of  different  kind.  Thus,  as  solidity 
and  figure  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  phenomena 
of  sensation,  of  thought,  and  of  will ;  as  every  solid  is  for 
ua  extended  and  necessarily  located  by  us  in  space,  while 
our  thoughts,  our  volitions,  and  our  sensations,  are  for  us 
unextended  and  can  not  be  conceived  and  located  in  space, 
but  only  in  time ;  the  human  mind  concludes  with  perfect 
strictness  that  the  subject  of  the  external  phenomena  has 
the  character  of  the  former,  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  has  the  same  character  with 
the  latter,  that  the  one  is  solid  and  extended,  the  other 
neither  solid  nor  extended.  In  fine,  as  that  whkh  is  solid 
and  extended  is  divisible,  and  as  that  which  is  not  solid 
nor  extended,  is  indivisible,  divisibility  is  therefore  attrib- 
uted to  the  solid  and  extended  subject,  and  indivisibility  is 
attributed  to  the  subject  which  is  not  solid,  nor  extended. 
Who  of  us,  in  fitct,  does  not  believe  himself  a  being  indi- 
visible and  simple,  one  and  identical,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow?  Very  good  now!  the  word 
Body,  the  word  Matter,  signifies  nothing  else  than  the 

subject  of  those  external  phenomena,  of  which  the  most 

16* 
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remarkable  are  form,  iropenetrabilitj,  exienaioD,  aoBdiftj, 
divisibility. 

The  word  SpiBrr,  the  word  Soul,  mgoi&m  nothing  else 
than  the  subject  of  4.hose  phenomena  of  oonacioiiflaeHi 
thought,  volition,  sensation,  phenomtfui  .mmple,  imex- 
tended,  not  solid,  etc.  See  the  whole  idea  of  qnrit^  «id 
the  whole  idea  of  matter.  You  see,  then,  the  whole  of 
what  is  requisite  in  order  to  identify  matter  with  mind, 
or  mind  with  matter ;  it  is  necessary  to  pretend  thai  Bea- 
sation,  thought,  volition,  are  reducible,  in  the  hot  analyMi 
to  solidity,  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  etc;  or  that 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  etc.,  are  reducible  to  senaatioiii 
thought^  will.*  In  the  view  of  Spiritualism,  there  will  be 
but  one  substance,  namely,  spirit,  because  there  is  bat  ooe 
angle  general  phenomenon,  namely,  consdousneaa.  In  the 
view  of  Materialism,  there  will  be  but  one  aubatanea^ 
namely,  matter,  because  there  is  but  one  single  fimdament- 
al  phenomenon,  namely,  solidity  or  extension.  These  are 
the  two  great  systems ;  they  have  each  their  part  of  troth 
and  their  part  of  error,  which  it  is  not  my  pnrpoae  now  to 
determine.  I  wish  only  to  state  the  &ct,  that  Locke  ni> 
clines  more  to  the  one  than  the  other,  and  that  he  is  ahnoat 
led  to  derive  thought  from  extension,  and  consequently  to 
make  the  mind  a  modification  of  matter.  It  ia  true,  Lodce 
is  fitr  from  explaining  himself  clearly  on  thia  point ;  hot 
he  advances  the  notion  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  that 
matter,  besides  the  phenomenon  of  extension,  by  a  certra 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  its  particles,  mi^;ht  prodnoe 
also  the  phenomenon  of  thought.  He  does  not  say  that 
the  soul  is  material,  but  that  it  might  very  well  be  aa 

See  this  importiuit  passage,  B.  IV.  Ch.  HI.  §  6 :  "Wo 
have  the  ideas  of  mcUter  and  of  thinking^  but  possiUy  shall 
never  be  able  to  know,  whether  any  mere  material  being 

*  [And  aooordiog  to  the  starting-point  of  the  redcictlon  and  its  diree* 
tlon  are  the  two  oontrary  STStematic  results  of  Spiiitaallsni  and  UmI* 
ism.— -Tb.] 
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thinka,  or  no ;  it  being  impomble  for  as,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  our  own  ideas  without  revelation,  to  discover, 
whether  omnipotencj  has  not  given  to  some  systems  of 
matter  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  or 
else  joined  and  fitted  to  matter  so  disposed,  a  thinking 
immaterial  snbstance.  .  .  .  What  certainty  of  knowledge 
can  any  one  have  that  some  perceptions,  such  as  pleasure 
and  pain,  shonld  not  be  in  some  bodies  themselves  after  a 
certain  manner  modified,  as  well  9a  that  they  should  be  in 
a&  immaterial  substance,  upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  body?" 

Locke  therefore  declares,  that  apart  from  revelation,  and 
irithin  the  limits  of  reason  alone,  he  is  not  certain  that  the 
■ool  may  not  be  materiaL  Now  yon  conceive  that  if  the 
soul  is  not  knmaterial,  it  runs  some  risk  of  not  being  im- 
mortal;  for,  if  the  phenomenon  of  thought  and  conscious- 
neas  are  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
material  particles,  extended  and  divisible,  the  dissolution 
of  this  organisation  may  well  involve  that  of  thought  and 
the  soul.  Locke  replies  that  this  oonseqnence  is  not  to  be 
feared ;  for,  material  or  not,  revelation  guarantees  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  ^^  And  therefore,''  says  he  (iMdf), 
*^it  is  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  determine  one  way 
or  the  other,  as  some  over-sealous  for  or  against  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve." And  when  his  adversaries  insist,  when  Bishop  Still- 
ingfleet  objects,  that  ^  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the  evi- 
dence of  immortality,  to  make  it  depend  wholly  upon  God's 
giving  that  of  which  it  is  not  capaUe  in  its  own  nature,** 
Locke  is  ready  to  cry  out  upon  him  as  a  blasphemer ;  ^Uhat 
is  to  say,**  says  he,  ^^  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divine  revela- 
tion, that  a  material  substance  should  be  immortal,  as  air 
immaterial ;  or  which  is  all  one,  Qod  is  not  equally  to  be 
believed  when  he  declared  it,  because  the  immortality  of  a 
material  substance  can  not  be  demonstrated  from  natural 
reason."    Again :  **  Any  one's  not  being  able  to  demon- 
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strate  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  takes  not  off  from  the  en- 
dence  of  its  immortality,  if  Qod  has  revealed  it ;  becoiue 
the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  troth  of 
what  he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demonstra- 
tion of  a  proposition,  that  is  demonstratively  true,  takes  not 
off  from  the  evidence  of  it.*'  And  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  his  system  is  the, only  Christian  system.  Certainly  I 
believe  no  such  thing:  but  without  descending  to  this 
ground,  which  is  not  ours,  notice  the  consequence  involved 
in  such  a  system.  If  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  very 
doubtful  and  indifferent,  and  if  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  itself  equally  doubtAil  as  its  immateriality,  is  grounded 
solely  upon  the  promise  of  (Jod,  who  is  to  be  believed 
upon  his  word,  that  is,  the  Christian  revelation ;  it  follows 
that  whoever  has  not  the  happiness  to  be  enlightened,  as 
Locke  was,  by  the  rays  of  Christian  revelation,  and  who 
has  no  other  resource  than  that  of  his  own  reason,  can 
legitimately  believe  neither  in  the  immateriality  nor  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  and  this  is  to  condemn  the  entire  hu- 
man race  to  materialism,  previous  to  Christianity,  and 
more  than  half  of  humanity,  since  then.  But  facts  repel 
this  sad  consequence ;  fsLCts  attest  that  reason,  ho  feeble  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  has  sufficed  to  establish,  and  still  suffices 
to  establish  among  mankind,  the  twofold  conviction  of  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  universal 
and  perpetual  revelation  of  Reason  {the  light  of  the  word 
which  lighteth  every  7}ian  t/iat  cometh  into  the  world)  ^  more 
or  less  vivid,  more  or  less  pure,  has  every  where  preceded, 
prepared  for,  or  supplied  the  place  of  that  [special  revela- 
tion] which  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity,  lias  come  to  establish,  extend,  and  coni- 
-plete  the  former.  Finally,  I  wisli  you  to  notice  that  it  is 
the  father  of  the  Sensual  school  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  here  announces  himself  in  opposition  to  reason,  and 
substitutes  theology  in  place  of  philosophy,  and,  as  to  the 
rest,  with  perfect  loyalty,  for  he  firmly  believed  in  revela- 
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tion  and  in  Christianity.  Hereafter*  we  shall  see  what  be- 
came of  these  two  great  tmths  in  the  hands  of  the  successors 
of  Locke,  who,  after  his  example,  dedare  reason  in  re- 
spect to  these  subjects  feeble  and  incompetent,  and  like  him 
refer  them  to  fidth,  to  revelation,  to  theologj,  some  believ- 
and  some  disbelieving  the  authority  they  invoke. 


I  have  proved,  I  believe,  that  Locke,  in  seeking  for 
Hberty  where  it  could  not  be  found,  in  the  power  of  motion, 
haS|  in  the  midst  of  many  contradictions,  put  philosophy 
upoa  the  route  to  fittalism.  I  have  shown  likewise  that, 
without  affirming  the  soul  to  be  material  and  perishable,  he 
ai  least  says  that  revelation  alone  can  give  us  any  certainty 
of  it ;  and  he  has  put  philosophy  upon  the  road  to  materi- 
Now  I  am  happy  to  declare  that  Locke  has  not  the 
in  the  world  put  philosophy  upon  the  road  to  atheism. 
Locke,  not  only  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  philosopher,  admits 
and  proclaims  tiie  existence  of  Gk)d,  and  has  given  excel- 
lent natural  proofi  of  it ;  but  it  is  important  to  put  you 
miy  in  possession  of  the  particular  character  of  these 
proofr,  which  are  likewise  in  keepmg  with  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Locke. 

There  are  various  proo&  of  the  existence  of  Gk>d.  The 
gratifying  result  of  my  studies  in  this  respect,  is,  that  these 
vaiious  proofs  have  different  degrees  of  strictness  in  their 
ferm,  but  that  they  all  have  a  foundation  of  truth,  which 
needs  simply  to  be  disengaged  and  put  in  dear  light  in  or- 
der to  give  them  an  incontrovertible  authority.  £very 
thing  leads  us  to  Qod ;  there  is  ne  bad  way  of  arriving 
thither;  we  may  go  in  different  ways.  In  general,  all  the 
proo6  of  every  sort  of  the  existence  of  Gh)d,  are  compre- 

*  [Alluding  to  ftttore  lectures  which  it  wis  the  intention  of  Cousin  to 
glvs,  designed  to  exhibit  the  historj  snd  progresi  of  the  Sentoal  ichool, 
wHh  a  criticai  exsminstion  of  the  prindpsl  sooeeMt>ra  of  Lodce)  and 
wUoh  are  now  contained  in  tbe  first  Series'of  the  lectures  on  the  Bia- 
iQiy  of  Modem  Pbilosophj.— Tb.] 
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hended  under  two  great  dasses,  namel  j :  proofii  ipotierierit 
and  proo6  d  priori.  Either  I  give  myself  aided  bj  my 
aenses  and  conficioasness,  to  the  obserratioii  and  atudj  of 
the  external  world  and  of  my  own  exiatenoe ;  and  ahnply 
by  a  knowledge,  more  or  leas  profoimd  and  extoided,  of 
nature  and  myself  after  aoffiet^it  obaenrationai  and  ind«e> 
tions  founded  upon  them,  I  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
Ood,  who  made  man  and  nature.  Thia  is  called  the  demon- 
atration  dpoiterioriy  of  the  exiatenoe  of  Gk>d. — Or,  I  may 
neglect  the  external  world,  and  fidl  back  upon  myad^  in 
the  entirely  interior  world  of  conaoiooaneaa ;  and  even 
there,  without  engaging  in  the  study  of  ita  numeroua  phe* 
nomena,  I  may  derive  at  once  from  reaaon  an  idea,  a  angle 
idea,  which,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  in  the  handa  of 
that  aame  reaaon,  becomes  the  basis  of  a  demonatration  ct 
the  existence  of  Gk>d.  This  is  called  the  demonstralion 
a  priori. 

Look  for  example,  at  the  most  celebrated  proof  d/riM^ 
and  which  includes  nearly  all  the  othera  of  thia  kind. 
When  we  &11  back  upon  ourselves,  the  first  glanoe  which 
we  bestow  upon  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  discovers 
to  us  this  striking  characteristic,  that  they  begin,  and  in* 
termit,  renew  themselves,  and  cease,  have  their  different 
degrees  of  intensity  and  energy;  in  a  word  they  attest  in 
us  something  imperfect,  limited,  finite.  Now  this  charao* 
teristic  of  finite  can  not,  as  we  have  seen  (Ch.  IIL)  be 
given  us,  without  the  reason  entering  into  exercise,  and 
p&ssing  instantly  this  judgment :  that  there  is  something 
infinite,  if  there  is  any  thing  finite.  If  you  did  not  know 
the  external  world,  yet  consciousness  would  suffice  to  give 
you  the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  consequently  the  reason 
would  have  a  sufficient  basis  for  suggesting  to  you  the  idea 
of  the  infinite.  The  idea  of  the  infinite  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  the  finite,  is  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of  perfection 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  imperfection.  What  in  fiict  ia  con- 
sciousness for  us,  but  the  sentiment  of  our  imperfection  and 
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our  weakness?  I  do  not  dispose  of  my  sensations;  they 
oome  and  go  at  their  will ;  they  appear  and  disappear,  often 
without  my  being  able  to  retain  or  repel  them.  Nor  do  I 
control  my  judgments ;  they  are  subjebt  to  laws  I  have 
never  made.  I  have  the  direction  of  my  will,  it  is  true, 
bat  firequently  it  results  only  in  internal  acts,  without 
being  able  to  pass  into  external  and  viable  actions ;  and 
sle^  and  lethargy,  and  delirium,  suspend  it.  On  every 
hand,  the  finite  and  imperfect  appear  in  me«  But  I  can 
not  have  the  idea  of  the  finite  and  imperfect  without 
having  the  idea  of  the  perfect  and  infinite.  These  two 
ideas  are  logical  correlatives ;  and  in  the  order  of  their  ao- 
qinaitioii,  that  of  finite  and  imperfect  precedes  the  other, 
bat  it  scarcely  precedes  it.  It  is  not  possil^  for  the 
reason,  as  soon  as.  consciousness  furnishes  the  mind  with 
tha  idaa  of  the  finite  and  imperfect,  not  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  and  perfect. 

Now,  the  infinite  and  the  perfect,  is  God  himself  It  is 
enough  therefore  for  you  to  have  the  idea  of  the  imperfect 
and  finite,  in  order  to  have  the  idea  of  the  perfect  and  the 
infinite,  that  is  to  say,  of  God,  whether  you  do  or  do  not 
call  him  by  that  name,  whether  you  know  how  to  express 
in  worda  the  spontaneous  convictions  of  your  intelligence, 
or  whether,  through  defect  of  language  and  analysis,  they 
remain  obscure  and  indistinct  in  the  depths  of  your  souL 
Once  more,  then,  I  say :  do  not  go  to  consult  the  savage, 
the  child,  or  the  idiot,  to  know  whether  they  have  the  idea 
of  God ;  ask  them,  or  rather,  without  asking  them  any 
thing,  ascertain  if  they  have  the  idea  of  the  imperfect  and 
the  finite ;  and  if  they  have  it  (and  they  can  not  but  have 
it  if  they  have  the  least  perception)  be  sure  that  they  have 
an  obscure  and  confused  idea  of  something  infinite  and 
perfect ;  be  sure  that  what  they  discern  of  themselves  and 
of  the  world,  does  not  suffice  them,  and  that  they  at  once 
humble  and  exalt  themselves  in  a  deep  felt  faith  in  the  ex« 
istence  of  something  infinite  and  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  of 
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God.  The  word  may  be  wanting  among  them,  beeanM 
the  idea  is  not  yet  clear  and  distinct ;  but  no  less  does  it 
exist  within  the  folds  of  the  opening  intdligenoe,  and  the 
philosophic  observer  easily  discovers  it  there. 

The  infinite  and  the  perfect  are  given  yon  along  with  the 
imperfect  and  the  finite ;  and  the  finite  and  the  imperfect 
are  given  you  immediately  by  your  consoioiisDesBy  as  soon 
as  there  are  under  the  eye  of  conscionsness  any  phenomena, 
llie  idea  of  the  finite  and  imperfect,  bemg,  then,  primitive, 
the  correlative  idea  of  the  infinite  and  perfect,  and  conse- 
quently, of  God,  is  also  primitive. 

The  idea  of  God  is  a  primitive  idea ;  but  firom  whence 
comes  this  idea?  Is  it  a  creature  of  your  imagination,  an 
illusion,  a  chimera  ?  You  can  imagine  a  gorgon,  a  centaur, 
and  you  can  imagine  them  not  to  exist;  but  is  it  in  yonr 
power,  when  the  finite  and  the  imperfect  are  given,  to  con- 
ceive or  not  to  conceive,  the  infinite  and  perfect  ?  No :  the 
one  being  given,  the  other  is  also  necessarily  given.  It  is 
not  then  a  chimera ;  it  is  the  necessary  product  of  reason ; 
therefore  it  is  a  legitimate  product.  Either,  you  must  re- 
nounce your  reason ;  and  then  we  will  talk  no  more  neither 
of  reason,  nor  of  truth,  nor  of  knowledge,  nor  of  philoso- 
phy ;  or,  you  must  admit  the  authority  of  reason,  and  admit 
it  in  regard  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  other 
subjects.* 

Such,  nearly,  is  the  celebrated  demonstration  d  priori^ 

*  [This  argnment  is  not  unfolded  with  the  usual  fUllneas  of  Cousin. 
The  point  of  the  argument  is,  that  as  in  the  human  consciousness,  there 
'*iBy  for  the  understanding,  the  notion  of  finite  and  imperfbct  ezistenoe^ 
accompanied  by  an  invincible  conviction  of  a  reality  oorresponding;  so 
likewise,  there  is  in  human  consciousness,  lor  the  reason,  the  idea  of  an 
infinite  and  perfect  being,  of  God,  accompanied  likewise  with  an  invinc- 
ible conviction  of  a  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea ;  and  that  the  hu- 
man mind  is  as  necessarily  determined  to  a  belief  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former — that  is  to  say,  if  wo  detonpine  that  the  necessary  action  of  our 
&culties  is  a  trustworthy  ground  of  belief  in  one  case,  we  must  admit 
it  to  be  so  in  the  other. — ^Tk.] 
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of  th6  existence  of  God,  that  is,  independently  of  experi*- 
ence.  Now  look  at  the  proof  d  posteriori;  a  few  words  will 
be  enough  to  pat  yon  in  posseflsion  of  it ;  it  explains  itseUl 

This  proof  consists  in  arriving  at  God  solely  by  an  in- 
duction founded  on  observation  more  or  less  extended. 
Instead  of  closing  your  senses,  and  opemng  only  your 
conscioiisnesB,  yon  open  your  senses,  and  dose  up  more  or 
less  your  consciousness,  in  order  to  survey  every  where 
nature  and  the  vast  world  which  surrounds  you ;  and  by  a 
oootemidation,  more  or  less  profound,  by  studies,  more  or 
less  intelligent,  you  become  penetrated  with  the  beauty, 
the  order,  the  intelligence,  the  skill,  the  perfocti<m  diffused 
through  the  universe :  and  as  the  cause  must,  at  least,  be 
equal  to  the  effect,  you  reason  from  Nature  to  its  Author ; 
from  the  existence  and  perfection  of  the  one,  you  conclude 
the  existence  and  perfection  of  the  other. 

These  two  proo&,  I  repeat,  are  good ;  and  instead  of 
choosing  between  them,  we  ought  to  do  as  the  human 
mind  does,  employ  them  both.  In  &ct,  they  are  so  little 
exclusive  of  each  other,  that  they  each  contain  something 
of  the  other.  The  argument  a  priori^  for  example,  sup- 
poses an  element  d  posteriori^  a  datum  of  observation  and 
qcperience,  for,  although  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  of  the  per- 
fect, of  unity,  of  the  absolute,  conducts  directly  to  God, 
and  although  this  idea  is  given  by  reason  and  not  by  ex- 
perience, yet  it  is  not  given  independently  of  all  experi- 
ence, [iti  not  given  without  experience  as  its  occasion  and 
condition,]  since  reason  would  never  give  us  this  idea  with- 
out the  simultaneous  or  anterior  idea  of  the  finite,  the  im- 
perfect, which  is  derived  from  experience;  only  in  this 
case,  the  experimental  datum  is  borrowed  from  the  con- 
sciousness, and  not  from  the  senses ;  though  it  is  still  true, 
that  every  phenomenon  of  consciousness  supposes  a  sensi- 
tive phenomenon,  simultaneous  or  anterior.  An  element 
d  posteriori  intervenes,  then,  as  the  condition  of  the  de- 
monstration a  priori. 
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So  likewise,  a  little  reflecticm  shows  that  the  proof  from 
experience  a  posteriori  implies  an  element  purdy  rstional 
and  a  priori.  In  &ct,  on  what  condition  do  you  eoodude 
from  nature  to  Qod  ?  On  condition  that  yon  admit,  or  at 
least,  that  you  employ  the  prindple  of  causality ;  for  if  yoa 
are  destitute  of  this  principle,  yon  might  ocmtemplate  and 
study  the  world  forever,  you  might  forever  admire  the 
order  and  wisdom  which  reign  there,  without  ever  rising 
to  the  supposition  that  all  this  is  only  an  effect,  that  H  all 
must  have  a  cause.  Take  away  the  principle  of  canaattty, 
and  there  are  for  us  no  longer  any  causes,  there  would  no 
longer  he  neither  the  need  nor  the  possihility  of  seeking  for 
them,  nor  of  finding  them,  and  induction  would  no  longer 
go  from  the  world  to  Grod.  Now,  the  principle  of  causality 
has  indeed  an  experimental  condition ;  hut  it  is  not  itadf 
derived  from  experience ;  it  supposes  experience,  and  it  is 
applied  to  experience,  hut  it  governs  it  and  decides  upon 
it.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  reason.  (See  Ch.  TV.) — 
See  then  in  turn  an  element  d  priori^  in  the  proof  d  pos- 
teriori. Further :  this  worid  is  full  of  harmony ;  I  believe 
it ;  and  the  more  wo  look  at  it,  especially  if  we  place  our- 
selves in  a  certain  point  of  view  which  observation  may 
indeed  confirm,  but  which  it  does  not  give,  the  more  we 
are  struck  with  the  order  of  the  world ;  but  we  can  alao, 
by  consulting  only  the  senses,  find  appearances  of  disorder ; 
we  can  not  comprehend  the  reason  of  volcanoes  whidi 
overwhelm  flourishing  cities,  of  earthquakes  and  tempests, 
and  the  like ;  in  a  word,  observation  employed  alone,  and 
not  directed  by  a  superior  principle,  may  easily  find  dis- 
order and  evil  in  the  world.  Now,  if  to  this  deceptive  ex* 
perience,  you  connect  the  rational  principle,  that  every 
thing  which  is  true  of  the  effect  is  true  of  the  cause,  you 
will  be  forced  to  admit  in  the  cause  what  there  is  in  the 
effect,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
power,  but  also 'degrading  imperfections,  as  has  indeed 
been  done  by  more  than  one  distinguished  mind,  when 
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mider  the  exclusive  directioii  of  experience,  and  by  more 
than  one  people  in  the  in&ncy  of  humanity.  In  fine,  so 
many  diverse  effects,  of  which  experience  does  not  always 
show  the  connection,  might  eaoly  condact  not  to  Grod  as 
one  sole  cause,  but  to  divers  causes,  and  to  a  plurality  of 
gods;  and  history  is  at  hand  to  justify  this  apprehension. 
You  see  then  clearly,  that  the  proof  a  poiierioriy  which,  in 
the  first  place,  essentially  requires  the  rational  principle  of 
causality,  has  need  also  of  other  principles  still  to  direct  the 
appiicati<m  of  causality  to  experience — ^principles,  which,  in 
order  to  govern  experience,  should  not  come  firom  it,  but 
must  come  firom  reason.  The  argument  a  posteriarij  sup- 
poses, then,  more  than  one  element  d  priori.  Thus  com- 
pleted, it  has  its  use  and  excellence,  as  well  as  the  argument 
a  priori^  when  well  regulated  and  recalled  to  its  true  prin- 
ciples. 

These  two  arguments  are  not  in  themselves  exclusive  of 
each  other ;  but  one  or  the  other  is  more  striking,  accord- 
ing to  the  turn  of  mind  and  moral  and  religious  condition 
<tf  individuals  and  nations.  The  COiristian  religion,  rational 
and  idealistic,  which  takes  its  grounds  in  the  mind,  and  not 
in  the  senses,  employs  chiefiy  proofi  d  priori.  Neglecting 
Nature,  or  regarding  it  under  an  idealistic  point  of  view, 
It  is  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  by  Reason  and  the  Word, 
that  it  rises  to  God.  The  argument  a  priori  is  eminently 
the  Christian  argument.  It  belongs  particularly  to  the 
reign  of  Christianity,  to  the  middle  age^  to  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  which  represents  it ;  firom  thence  it  passed  into 
the  great  modem  Spiritualistic  school,  that  of  Descartes,* 

^  DnoABm  believed  thiit  he  luid  InTented  it :  but  lie  imdoubtedljr 
owed  it  to  the  Sdiotoitio  philosq>hjr  aod  to  St  Anaelm.— [St  Antelm 
WM  bora  in  lOai  ftnd  died  in  1109.  One  of  hit  most  important  vnorks 
i§WBMmilogiimi,9m&t«mpkmm^diia^  dt  BaUtmi  Fidei  His  meth- 
od iu  this  work  consists  in  deducing  sU  the<dogiosl  troths  from  a  single 
point— 4he  being  of  Qod.  The  diversity  and  phiralitjr  of  the  Boaotiftil, 
the  Sublime,  the  Qood,  the  Trae,  involve  the  sappositioii  of  an  ideal 
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where  it  w«as  brilliantly  unfolded  for  half  a  oentmy  hf 
Malcbranche,  Fenelon,  Bossuct,  Leibnits.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  religions  of  the  first  age  of  humanity,  which  an 
not  yet  religious  ^*  in  spirit  and  in  truth,''  and  which  are 
almost  solely  founded  upon  the  senses  and  appearance, 
employ  the  proof  d  posteriori;  and  while  spiritualistic 
religions  tend  a  little  too  much  to  the  separation  of  God 
from  nature,  because  the  proof  upon  which  it  rests  sepa- 
rates reason  and  consciousness  too  much  from  the  senses 
and  from  experience ;  so,  in  their  turn,  the  religions  of  na- 

Onb,  a  XTkitt  which  is  the  bssbncb  of  all  Boaatji  Goodnese,  and  Troth. 
It  must  exist,  for  it  is  this  which  is  the  neoessaiy  fbnn  of  ereiy  thing 
which  exists.  This  unity  is  anterior  to  the  plurality,  and  is  its  root 
Estergo^  aliquidunwnj  quod  sive  eMenikij  sive  tuUura  sive  jn&stowto, 
dieUur^  optimum  et  maximum  est  ei  summum  ommum  qua  mnt  This 
unity  is  God ;  from  hence  St  Anselm  deduces  the  whole  system  of 
theology. 

Another  work  of  his  is  entitled  ProacHogium  geu  Fides  quarens  itdd- 
ledum, — ^The  name  of  St  Anselm  is  attached  to  an  argument  which 
deduces  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  solely  from  the  idea 
of  God — an  argument  which  has  experienced  many  changes  of  fortune. 
It  was  greatly  derided  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  the  seventeenth 
it  was  regarded  as  invincible.  The  Prosologium  consists  of  twenty-six 
short  chapters,  and  has  for  its  motto  the  passage  of  Scripture:  (he  Jbol 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,  The  argument  is  this :  the  most 
hardened  atheist  has  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  Uighest  Grood,  beyond 
which  he  can  conceive  no  other.  Now  this  supreme  good  can  not  exist 
merely  in  the  mind,  for  a  still  grater  would  be  conceivable ;  it  there- 
fore must  exist  out  of  the  human  mind :  therefore  God  exists.  Without 
quoting  St.  Anselm,  or  the  Prosologiumy  with  which  he  wbb  perhaps 
unacquainted,  Descartes  has  produced  this  argument  in  his  JiMitations. 
Leibnitz  has  also  brouglit  forward  the  same  argument  under  a  form  at 
once  the  most  simple  and  precise.  He  refers  the  honor  of  it  to  St  Anselm. 
See  Cousin's  Cours  de  VUistoire  de  la  Philosophie,  tome  I. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  here  upon  the  value  of  the  argument  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  expressed  by  St  Anselm.  It  obviously  assumes  the 
point  in  question ;  it  proves  nothing  except  hypothetically,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  exist  a  realitt  corresponding  to  the  idea  in  the  human  mind, 
that  reality  must  exist  out  of  the  human  mind. — ^Til] 


\ 
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lure  make  God  in  the  image  of  nature,  and  reflect  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  argmnent  d  posteriori;  they  are  apt 
to  put  into  the  cause  whatever  is  in  the  effect ;  and  as  na- 
ture presents  very  diverse  phenomena,  whose  harmony  is 
often  scarcely  seen,  the  religions  of  nature  are  polytheistic, 
physical,  astronomical,  anthropomorphic.  As  the  Christian 
rehgion  produces  chiefly  an  ideahstio  philosophy,  so  the 
philosophy  which  proceeds  from  the  religions  of  nature  is 
a  sensualistic  philosoj^y  whose  theodicy  most  affects,  the 
proo&  d  posteriori;  and  accordingly  one  of  two  things 
results :  eiUier  the  sensualistic  theology  accepts  the  rational 
d  priori  prindple  of  causality,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
philosophical  school  to  which  that  theology  pertains,  and 
thus  arrives  at  Gk>d  by  an  inconsistency:  or,  it  rejects  the 
prindj^e  of  causality,  and  then  it  does  not  and  can  not  ar- 
rive at  God  at  all ;  and  moreover,  as  Sensualism  confounds 
substance  with  the  aggregate  of  qualities  (see  Ch.  IIL),  so 
here  it  recognizes  no  other  Gocnhan  the  aggregate  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  the  assemblage  of  things  in  the 
universe.  From  hence,  pantheism,  the  necessary  theology 
of  paganism,  and  of  the  Sensual  philosophy.  Let  us  apply 
all  this  to  Locke. 

Locke  believes  in  the  existence  of  Grod,  and  he  has 
given  an  excellent  demonstration  of  it.  But  he  comes  from 
the  Sensual  school,  he  therefore  repels  arguments  d  priori 
and  admits  scarcely  any  thing  but  arguments  d  posteriori. 
He  does  not  wish  to  employ  the  argument  of  Descartes, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  him, 
from  the  idea  of  infinity  and  perfection.  B.  lY.  Ch.  X.  §  7 : 
**This  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  estab- 
lishing this  truth,  and  silencing  Atheists,  to  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  so  important  a  point  as  this,  upon  that  sole  foun- 
dation ;  and  tiJce  some  meh^s  having  that  idea  of  God  in 
their  minds  (for  it  is  evident  that  some  men  have  none, 
and  some  men  worse  than  none^  and  the  most  very  differ- 
ent) for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  out  of  an  over- 
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fondness  of  that  darling  inyentia&,  oashitr,  or  wfL 
deavor  to  invalidato  all  other  arguments,  and  IbrlMd  us  to 
hearken  to  these  proofs,  as  being  weak  or  ftUaeioaa,  which 
oar  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the  univerM 
offer  so  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  ini|iniMi 
ble  for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  them.  For  I  jadge 
it  as  certain  and  clear  a  tmth  as  can  any  where  be  ddivered 
that  ^  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.'  ^  H« 
then  goes  on  more  particulariy  to  develop  this  kind  of 
proofi;  If  Locke  had  wished  simply  to  establish  that  the 
argument  a  priori  is  not  the  only  valid  argument,  and  that 
the  proof  a  posteriori  is  not  to  be  slighted,  I  would  very 
willingly  join  with  him ;  but  he  goes  much  fhrther,  and 
strays  into  assertions  which  I  can  not  too  strongly  repeL 
I  deny  that  there  are  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  God ; 
and  here  the  Cartesian  pAos6phy  and  all  ideal  jdiilofloj^y 
comes  well  in,  and  proves  beyond  reply,  that  the  idea  of 
God,  being  at  the  bottom,  that  of  the  infinite,  of  perfec- 
tion, of  unity,  of  absolute  existence,  can  not  but  be  found 
in  every  man  whose  reason  is  at  all  developed.  I  deny  also 
the  sentiment  which  Locke  unfortunately  but  naturally  ha? 
lent  to  Bayle — sensualism  to  skepticism — ^that  some  men 
have  such  an  idea  of  Gk>d  that  they  had  better  have  none 
at  all.  I  deny  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  idea  of  God  than 
to  have  an  imperfect  idea ;  as  if  we  were  not  imperfect  h^ 
ings,  subjected  to  blend  the  &lse  with  the  tnie.  If  we 
will  have  nothing  but  unmixed  truth,  very  little  belief 
would  be  left  to  humanity,  and  very  few  theories  to  science. 
The  man  must  be  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  philosophy, 
who  would  reject  the  truth  because  it  should  be  Uended 
with  some  errors,  or  even  with  many  errors.  I  r^naric, 
finally,  that  even  in  developing  his  preference  for  the  aign- 
ment  d  posieriariy  Locke  employs  frequently,  and  withoi|t 
hesitation,  arguments  d  priarij  ideal,  and  even  iomiewliat 
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■ohohfllio :  §  8.  *^  Something  must  be  from  eternHy."  g  3. 
^  Nothing  can  produce  a  being,  therefore  something  eter- 
naL^'  Although  he  especially  seeks  God  in  the  external 
wwld,  he  also  (§  2  and  3),  with  Descartes,  goes  from  man 
to  Gk>d.  He  nowhere  accepts  and  unfolds,  but  every 
where  employs  the  principle  of  causality,  without  which, 
indeed,  he  could  never  take  a  single  step  beyond  nature 
and  man.  As  to  the  rest,  the  sole  condusioki,  which  I  wish 
to  deduce  from  these  observations,  is  that  the  theology  of 
Locke,  in  repelling  the  argument  d  priori^  and  in  employ- 
ing in  preference  the  argument  d  posteriori  still  retains 
and  manifests  the  fimdamental  characteristic  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Locke,  which  grounds  itself  specially,  and  often 
even  exdunvdy,  upon  sensible  and  external  experience. 

Hfere  ends  this  long  analysis  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.  It  only  remains  to  generalize  and  recapit- 
ulate the  partial  results  we  have  obtained. 

1.  Considered  in  the  most  important  point  of  view,  that 
of  Method,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  has 
this  excellence,  that  psychology  is  given  as  the  basis  of  all 
sound  philosophy.  Locke  conunences  by  the  study  of  man, 
of  his  Acuities,  and  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  con- 
sciousness. Thereby  he  attaches  himself  to  the  great 
Cartesian  movement  and  to  the  genius  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. This  is  the  good  side  of  the  method  of  Locke.  The 
bad  side  is,  that  instead  of  observing  man,  his  faculties  and 
the  phenomena  which  result  from  Uie  development  of  his 
Acuities,  in  their  present  state,  and  with  the  characteristics 
which  these  phenomena  actually  present,  he  buries  himself 
at  once  in  the  obscure  and  perilous  question  concerning 
the  primitive  state  of  these  phenomena,  the  first  develop- 
ments of  the  Acuities,  the  origin  of  ideas. 

S.  This  vice  of  method — ^the  question  concerning  the 
origin  of  ideas,  which  ought  to  come  after  that  of  their 
adual  characteristics,  being  prematurely  taken  up,  without 
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a  Bufficient  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  to  be  expliined— tiurowt 
Locke  into  a  system  which  sees  no  other  origin  to  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  ideas,  than  sensation  and  reflection. 

3.  And  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Locke  does  not 
hold  the  balance  trae  between  these  two  origins,  and  that 
he  lets  it  incline  in  fkvor  of  sensation. 

4.  This  position  being  taken,  to  derive  all  ideas  from 
sensation  and  from  reflection,  and  prticnlarly  from  sen- 
sation, imposes  npon  Locke  the  necessitj  of  oonfoondii^ 
certain  ideas  with  certain  others,  for  example,  the  seven 
following  ideas :  the  idea  of  space,  of  time,  of  the  infinite, 
of  personal  identity,  of  substance,  of  cause,  of  good  and 
evil — ideas  which,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  can  not  c(Mne 
into  the  human  mind  from  sensation,  nor  from  reflection. 
Locke  is  therefore  forced  to  confound  them  with  the  ideas 
of  body,  of  succession,  of  the  finite  or  number,  of  consdoua- 
ness,  of  the  aggregate  of  qualities,  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, of  reward  and  punishment,  or  pleasure  and  pain ; 
which  are  in  &ct  explicable  by  sensation  or  by  reflection ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  forced  to  confound  either  the  ante- 
cedents or  the  consequents  of  the  ideas  of  space,  time, 
infinity,  substance,  cause,  good  and  evil,  with  the  ideas 
themselves. 

5.  This  is  the  most  general  vice  which  governs  the 
philosophy  of  Locke ;  and  this  vice  fully  dispLsiys  itself  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  Locke  founds 
knowledge  and  judgment  upon  the  perception  of  a  relation 
between  two  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  upon  comparison ;  while 
in  many  cases  these  relations  and  the  ideas  of  relation,  so 
fiir  from  being  the  foundation  of  our  judgments  and  of  our 
cognitions,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  results  of  primitive 
cognitions  and  judgments  referable  to  the  natund  power 
of  the  mind,  which  judges  and  knows  in  its  own  proper 
virtue,  basing  itself  frequently  upon  a  single  term,  and  con- 
sequently without  comparing  two  together  in  order  to 
deduce  Uie  ideas  of  relation. 
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0,  The  Buno  is  true  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  langumge. 
Locke  mttribates  very  mach  to  language ;  and  with  reason. 
But  we  are  not  to  believe  that  every  dispute  is  a  dispute 
about  ^ords,  every  error  an  error  purely  verbal,  every 
general  idea  the  sole  product  of  language,  and  that  a 
acieoce  is  nothing  but  a  language  well  framed ; — ^we  are 
not,  I  say,  to  believe  all  this  merely  because  that  words 
really  play  a  great  part  in  our  disputes  and  errors,  because 
tliere  are  no  general  ideas  without  language,  and  because 
s  language  well  framed  is  the  condition,  or  the  consequence 
nther,  of  a  true  science. 

7.  In  fine,  in  regard  to  the  great  theories,  by  which  all 
pbDosophies  in  their  last  result,  are  judged,  the  theories  of 
Ood,  of  the  soul,  and  of  liberty ;  you  see  Locke  confound- 
ing the  will  with  the  power  of  moving,  as  he  expresses  it, 
with  the  power  of  producing  external  action,  and  seeking 
.lor  freedom  in  the  will  thus  extended,  and  consequently 
■lulling  it  where  it  is  not.  You  see  him,  yielding  to  the 
prtrjudices  of  empiricism,  expressing  a  doubt  whether 
thought  may  not  be  only  a  mode  of  matter,  just  as  exten- 
mtm  is.  You  see  him,  finally,  in  theology,  alWays  faithful 
to  the  ^rit  of  his  system,  depending  more  upon  the  senses 
than  upon  consciousness,  interrogating  nature  rather  than 
reason,  repelling  the  proof  a  priori  of  Descartes,  and  ad- 
nutting  only  the  proof  d  posteriori. 

Such  is  my  definitive  judgment  on  the  work  of  Locke. 

If  I  have  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  the  lectures  of  this 

■eason  to  the  examination  of  this  single  work,  I  trust  it 

wOl  meet  your  approbation,  when  the  importance  of  the 

work  and  of  every  thing  of  which  it  is  a  summary  and  a 

preparation,  is  conndered.    The  Essay  on  the  Human  ITn- 

derstanding  sums  up  for  the  eighteenth  century  nearly 

aD  the  sensualistic  tradition  in  which  it  had  an  interest,  that 

is  to  say,  that  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  general  modem 

idiilosophy,  and  I  except  no  school,  is,  to  say  the  least,  care- 

17 
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lesB  of  the  past  It  thmln  only  of  the  fiitim;  H  it  a^ 
quainted  only  with  its  own  most  jimmwlmta  hiilofy.  At 
the  flfHritiiaUstic  school  of  the  eighteenth  eentwy  —c—ds 
no  farther  than  Descartes,  so  the  sensual  sohool  soarealj 
goes  back  further  than  Locke.  It  boasts  much  of  Baeon ; 
bat  its  official  point  of  departure  is  Locke.  It  is  Lod» 
who  is  always  cited  and  imitated  and  developed.  And 
in  fact,  now  that  you  are  thoroughly  aoqnainted  wiA 
the  E^ssay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  as  a  wiiole,  and 
in  its  details,  you  must  see  that  it  really  ecmUuns  the  HKMt 
marked  traits  of  all  the  great  anterior  sensual  theoriei^ 
whether  of  modem  philosophy,  or  of  Ghreece,  or  of  the 
East* 

The  essential  characteristic  of  sensualism,  as  we  hare 
seen,  is  the  denial  of  all  the  great  truths  which  escape  the 
senses,  and  which  reason  alone  discovers,  the  denial  of  in- 
finite time  and  space,  of  good  and  evil,  of  human  Ubefty, 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  of  Divine  Provideooe; 
and  accordmg  to  the  times,  or  the  greater  or  less  leal  of 
its  partisans,  it  openly  announces  these  results,  or  vaib 
them  by  the  distinction,  often  sincere,  and  oftentimes  pre- 
tended, between  philosophy  and  religion.  Tliis  is  the  sole 
difference  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  separates 
Oassendi,  the  Catholic  priest,  firom  Hobbes,  the  enemy  of 
the  Church.  At  the  bottom  their  system  is  the  same ;  they 
give  an  almost  exclusive  share  to  sensation  in  knowledge ; 
they  nearly  maintiun  that  all  being  is  material  {suhHantia 
nobis  dcUur  mb  ratione  maieriaf)  ;  in  spiritual  belieft  they 
see  nothing  but  metaphors ;  and,  beyond  the  senses,  they 
attribute  every  thing  to  signs  and  to  language :  after  all  thiS| 
Oassendi  invokes  revehition,  and  Hobbes  invokes  it  not. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  appeal  to  revelation  was  india- 

*  [Beferenoo  ia  here  had  to  a  rapid  riew  of  the  hirtoiy  of  phflosophj 
down  to  the  time  of  Locke,  exhibited  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
oooxteof  Leciiires,  ofwfaidithiiworkisapart  Some  soeoual  of  thsa 
has  been  ghrM  In  the  latrodnelloow— Ta.] 
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pOHdte ;  it  dHoveteriieB,  and  it  haitUj  0KV6  the  Perijpatetio 
■eaimilMni  of  Pomponmtiiis  and  hb  sdiooL  Frevions  to 
that  time,  daring  the  absolute  reign  of  Christianitj,  this 
preoanlioB  was  atiU  more  neoesBary;  it  hardly  protected  the 
inrolTed  Sensualism  and  the  avowed  Nominalism  of  Occam, 
the  demal  of  all  absolnte  truth  in  itsd^  of  right  and 
wraogi  the  beantilbl  and  ngly,  the  true  and  fidse,  in  so  fiur 
as  fcrnided  in  the  natore  of  things,  and  their  explanation 
bgr  the  sole  will  and  arbitrary  power  of  God.  Now,  all 
these  traits  of  sensualism,  manifest  or  concealed,  of  the 
middle  age,  and  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
ase  reproduced  in  Locke.  Who  can  not  see,  likewise,  in 
the  bosom  of  paganism,  the  precursors  of  Oassendi  and 
Hobbes,  and  consequenUy  of  Lodce,  in  I^curus,  in  Strato, 
in  Dsmooritus  and  in  the  Ionian  sdiool?  In  fine,  in  cer- 
tain Oriental  systems,  and  particulariy  the  Scmkhyra  of 
Kapila,*  in  the  midst  of  inconsistencies  apparent  or  real, 
and  of  mysticism  true  or  fiilse,  rimilar,  perhaps,  to  much 
of  the  modem  invocsticm  of  revelation,  who  does  not  trace 
the  lineaments  of  that  theory  which,  advancing  from  age 
to  age,  and  sharing  in  all  the  progress  of  humanity,  came, 
toward  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 

*  [BesOoaaia'b  (kmn^VBUMn  ^Itk PhaompMt,y'o\.l.%t.  The 
eoaroM  ft«m  wliioh  CooiiB  prliiQiiMUj  draw,  tfs  the  Kemdre  of  Oole- 
hiooke,  poblMbed  In  the  TransMtioos  of  the  Loiidcm  Aibtio  Sodefy, 
fton  1834  to  1811.  The  AmJUbyrs  it  an  oriantel  ijstem,  embracuf 
phTsioi,  pifjchologj,  dielectioi  and  metaphjrsice— in  flhort,  a  oomt^eie 
philosophj.  The  meening  of  Sankk^iu  is  Xoyo^^  TetMM.  Ita  author  is 
Kj^ktla.  It  is  a  qrstem  of  Sensaalism;  atarting  from  Sensation  as  the 
ffftedple  of  koowMge^  and  app^flng  Indiictioii  only  to  Its  phenomena, 
M  lesnltB  in  aMftsriaUsm.  Dea^riag  also  the  Idea  of  oaoas^  H  ooBMa  o«t 
10  fiitatai  and  to  athsism  Nor  is  this  latter  conwqneiioe  diagvrfsed. 
KapOa  deniea  the  ezktenoe  of  a  personal  God  and  of  Prorkienee,  on 
iha  gioQnd,  tbal  not  bainf  poneifafale  bjthe  asnses^  nor  dednoOile  from 
SBDsatMo  bj  indaetioa,  there  is  no  legitimate  ground  Snt  tbsea  truths. 
JatelUgsaca  is  adoutted ;  hot  onlj  aa  an  attribata  of  mattat,  and  the  God 
of  KapOa  is  a  aort  of  atUma  amstH  or  sool  of  the  woridi— Ta.] 
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receive  its  exprearioii,  not  mdeed  fbU  and  dedilTey  bol  al- 
ready elevated  and  truly  scientifie  ezprearion,  in  tba  JWay 
an  the  Human  Uhderstcmdmg  f 

And  not  only  does  the  £a»y  on  the  Homan  Undentand- 
ing  inclnde  and  sum  up  the  past,  but  it  abo  oootained  the 
fature.  All  those  theories,  the  discassion  of  which  has  so 
long  occupied  ns,  and  whidi,  as  they  appear  in  Locke,  11117 
have  perplexed  yoa  by  their  equivocal  character,  will  he 
seen,  as  we  proceed,*  in  less  than  half  a  century,  to  beoooK 
enlarged,  extended,  and  regularly  unfi^ded  by  the  hardy 
successors  of  Locke,  into  firm  and  precise  theories,  whieh 
will  obtain,  in  more  than  one  great  country  of  Europe,  an 
almost  absolute  authority,  and  be  there  regarded  as  the 
last  expression  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  the  theory  ef 
Locke  concerning  freedom  tended  to  fttahsm ;  this  theory 
will  come  forth  fully  developed.  Locke  woeam  not  to  have 
had  much  dread  of  materialism ;  his  diadples  will  admit 
and  proclaim  it.  Soon,  the  principle  of  causality,  bdng  no 
longer  merely  overlooked  and  neglected,  but  repelled  and 
destroyed,  the  argument  a  poMtericri  for  the  existence  of 
God,  will  lose  its  basis,  and  the  sincere  theism  of  Lock^ 
indecisive  sensualism,  will  end  in  avowed  pantheism,  that 
is  to  say,  in  atheism.  The  two  sources  of  knowledge,  sen- 
sation and  reflection,  will  be  resolved  into  one ;  reflection 
will  be  merged  in  sensation ;  there  will  remain  only  sensa- 
tion to  explain  the  whole  human  mind. — Signs,  whose  in- 
fluence Locke  had  already  exaggerated,  wiU  become  next 
after  sensation,  the  source  of  all  ideas.  In  a  word,  yon 
may  expect  hereafter  to  see,  how  important  it  was  for  us 
to  throw  at  the  outset  a  strong  and  abundant  light  upon 
all  those  questions  and  theories,  which  gradually  rising  npi, 
will  become  the  battle-ground  of  our  fbture  discussions.    It 

*  la  dfllanll  of  the  leotnros  hera  proaiind,  ooosolt  Vol  IIL  of  Ihs 
yint  8«iet,  where  the  school  of  senastioQ  is  preeeoted  in  all  its  areat 
SMtapl^TBiosI,  moral  snd  politkasl  Mpecti>  in  the  persoos  of  Lodoa^  OoA- 
diUio,  HelfMin^  at  Ltmbert  sad  Hobbes. 
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« 

I  neoeMuy  to  reooimoiter  beforehand,  and  fiuniliariie  joa 
wHh  the  Md,  on  which  we  shall  have  so  often  to  engage. 

I  have  [in  former  discassions]  divided  the  schools  of  the 
eighteenth  oentnryinto  four  fundamental  schools,  which 
have  appeared  to  me  to  contain  tiiem  alL  I  have  loved  to 
tell  yon,  that  each  of  these  schools  has  existed ;  therefore 
there  was  some  gronnd  for  its  ewtence.  If  these  schools 
had  been  entirelj  absurd  and  extravagant  thej  could  not 
have  existed*  For  total  absurdity  alone  could  not  have 
found  either  place  or  credit  in  the  human  mind,  could  not 
have  gained  so  much  luster,  nor  have  acquired  so  much 
aothoritj,  in  anj  age,  stiU  less  in  an  age  so  much  enlight- 
ened as  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus,  from  the  simple 
iaei,  that  the  Sensual  school  has  existed,  it  follows  that 
it  had  reason  for  its  existence,  that  it  possesses  some 
deinent  of  truth.  But  there  are  ^ur  schools,  and  not 
merely  one.  Now,  absolute  truth  is  one;  if  one  of 
tiiese  schools  contained  absolute  truth,  there  would  be 
but  one  scho<^  and  not  four.  But  they  are;  therefore 
diere  is  reason  for  their  being,  and  they  contain  truth ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  four;  therefore  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  contains  the  whole  truth  entire, 
and  eadi  of  them,  with  an  element  of  truth  which*  has 
eansed  it  to  exist,  contains  'some  element  of  error  which 
reduces  it,  after  all,  to  exiit  only  as  a  particular  school 
And  bear  in  mind  that  error,  in  the  hands  of  systematio 
genius,  easily  becomes  extravagance.  It  was  my  duty, 
then,  to  absolve  and  at  the  same  time  to  combat  all  the 
schools;  and  consequently  that  great  school  which  is  called 
the  sensual  sdiool,  the  sdiool  of  sensation,  from  the  name 
of  the  prindple  on  which  it  solely  rests.  I  was  to  absolve 
the  school  of  sensation,  as  having  had  its  part  of  truth ;  and 
I  was  to  combat  it,  as  having  blended  with  the  part  of 
truth,  which  recommends  it,  many  errors  and  extrava- 
gances.   And  in  what  way,  was  I  to  combat  the  school  of 
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BensatioQ?  I  promised  yoa  to  oomlMift  the  eiron  of  one 
school,  by  all  the  truth  there  was  in  the  opporfte  eohooL 
I  was,  then,  to  combat  the  exaggerations  of  sensualiam, 
with  what  there  is  of  soond  and  reasonable  in  idfcalism. 
This  I  have  done.  Perhaps  there  is  something  of  mj  ofWB| 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it,  in  the  devebpnient  of  these 
argoments,  and  in  the  oondact  of  the  discussion,  and  above 
all  in  its  genersl  spirit,  and  in  aome  sort,  its  moral  qpirit; 
but  the  arguments  in  themselves  pertain  for  the  moat  part 
to  the  spiritualistic  school  in  its  most  reasonable,  that  is  to 
say  its  negadre  side,  which  is  always  the  soundest  part  of 
every  school.  At  a  future  day,  I  shall  take  up  the  spirit^ 
uaUsUc  school ;  I  shall  examine  it  in  its  pomtive  elements, 
and  there  I  shall  turn  against  it,  against  its  snblime  errors 
and  its  mystical  tendencies,  the  solid  arms  whidi  the  good 
sense  of  empiricism  and  of  skepticism  will  frequently  fnr- 
nish.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  with  the  dialectics  of  spirit- 
ualism  that  I  have  combated  the  extravagances  of  the 
empirical  school,  as  they  appear  in  Lodke,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  school  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not, 
however,  ancient  idealism  which  I  have  invoked  againat 
modem  empiricism;  for  the  one  does  not  answer  to  the 
other;  ancient  philosophy,  and  modem  philosophy  do  not 
serve  each  other  and  enlighten  each  other,  except  on  the 
highest  summits  of  science,  and  for  a  very  small  number 
of  tiie  elect  thinkers.  It  is  therefore  modem  spiritualism 
which  I  have  used  agamst  modem  empiricism ;  I  have  em* 
ployed  against  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  arms  whidi 
the  eighteenth  century  itself  fumished.  Thus  I  have  op- 
posed to  Locke  the  great  men  who  followed  him,  and  who 
were  to  modify  and  combat,  in  order  to  pass  beyond  him, 
and  lead  onward  the  march  of  sdence.  It  is  not  therefore 
even  from  Leibnitz,  already  too  &r  back,  but  from  Reid 
and  Kant,  that  I  have  borrowed  arguments.  But  I  have 
had  almost  always  to  change  the  form  of  them ;  for  their 
form  savors  a  Uttle  of  the  country  of  those  two  great 
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men.  Both  express  Uiemselves,  ts  men  talk  at  Edhi- 
bargh  and  at  Kdnigsbarg ;  which  is  not  the  way  in  which 
men  express  themselves  ui  France.  I  have  tiierefore  neg- 
lected the  phraseology  of  Beid,  and  partioolarly  of  Kant; 
but  I  have  preserved  the  substance  of  their  argmnents. 
Ton  are  not  acquainted  with  Kant;  one  ^day  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  you  acquainted  with  that  mind|  so  firm  and 
so  elevated — the  Descartes  of  the  age.*  Bnfe  the  works  of 
the  judicious  Reid  are  accessible  to  yon,  with  the  admins 
Ue  commentary  of  Boyer-Collard«t  The  Scotch  philosophy 
[of  Reid  and  Stewart]  will  prepare  you  fat  the  German 
philosophy.  It  is  to  Reid  and  Kant  I  refer  in  great  part 
the  controversy  I  have  carried  on  against  empiricism  as  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  Locke. 

I  was  bound  to  be  just  also  toward  the  empirical  school, 
even  while  combatting  it;  I  was  bound  to  take  up  its  part 
of  truth  as  well  as  of  error,  for  the  one  was  there  as  well 
as  the  other.  Have  I  not  also  done  this?  Have  I  not  rec- 
ognised and  signalised  every  thing  good  in  different  parts 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding?  Have  I  not  care- 
fiilly  brought  out  the  happy  commencement  of  Locked 
method,  and  of  his  theories,  before  attacking  the  errors 
into  whidi  tiie  spirit  of  system  threw  him  ?  Finally,  have 
I  not  rendered  full  homage  to  Locke  as  a  man  and  a  phi- 
losopher ?  I  have  done  this,  and  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
on  this  point  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  am  undeserving  of  re- 
proach either  from  Locke,  or  from  myself  or  from  philoso- 

*  The  First  Series  of  my  Ooone  was  not  then  published.  [So  Bsys 
Ooosin  in  the  lest  edition  of  this  work.  The  series  referred  to  is  now 
published;  end  oontsins  one  entire  volame^  the  fifth,  devoted  to  Kant. 

f  I  have  incessantly  referred  to  the  translation  of  IC  Joaffit>y  and  the 
admirable  lectures  of  U.  Boyer-CoUard,  in  VoL  IV.  of  the  First  Series; 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  rendering  on  every  oooasion  my  homage  to  him 
who  was  and  will  always  be  to  me  a  revered  master,  and  to  him  whom 
I  may  now  name  as  the  first  of  the  independent  pupils  who  have  gone 
from  my  lecture-room. 
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pliy.  In  fact,  philosophy  is  not  .sncV  or  ^neh  a  ptrticolar 
school)  but  it  i»  the  conunon  foundation,  and  so  to  aaj,  the 
Bonl  of  all  schools.  It  is  distinct  from  all  ^jstems,  bat  it  is 
blended  with  all ;  for  it  manifests,  derelops,  and  advances 
itself  only  by  them.  Its  unity  b  even  their  variety,  so  dis- 
^rdant  in  appearance,  and  in  reality  so  profoundly  harmo- 
tiioiQa^  Its  progress  and  its  glory  is  their  mutual  perfec- 
tionmest  by  tl^  pacific  conflicts.  When  we  attack,  with- 
out qualification,'  anyHx>nsiderable  system,  we  proscribe  un- 
awares some  real  element  of  the  human  mind  and  of  things, 
and  philosophy  itself  is  in  some  part  wounded.  When  we 
outrage  an  illustrious  philosopher,  to  whatever  school  he 
may  belong,  we  outrage  philosophy  and  human  reason  in 
the  person  of  one  of  its  choicest  representatives.  I  trust 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  will  ever  come  from  me ;  ibr 
what  before  all  things  I  profess,  what  I  teach,  is  not  such  or 
sucb  a  philosophy,  but  philosophy  itself;  not  attachment 
to  such  or  such  a  system,  however  grand  it  may  be ;  not 
admiration  of  such  or  sucb  a  man,  whatever  his  genius ; 
but  the  philosophic  spirit,  superior  to  all  systems  and  all 
philosophers,  that  is,  the  boundless  love  of  truth,  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  systems  which,  pretending  to  possess  all  the 
truth,  at  least  possess  something  of  the  truth,  and  respect 
for  all  men  who  seek  for  it  with  talent  and  loyalty.  The 
true  muse  of  history  is  not  Hatred,  but  Love ;  and  the 
mission  of  true  criticism  is,  not  merely  to  signalize  the  ex- 
travagances, too  real  and  too  numerous,  of  philosophical 
systems,  but  also,  to  disengage  from  the  folds  of  error, 
the  truths  which  may  and  must  be  involved  in  them,  and 
thereby  to  absolve  philosophy  in  the  past,  to  embolden  and 
enlighten  it  for  the  future. 


•        » 
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ADDITIONAL  PIECES. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  FHILOSOFHICAL  QUESTIONS  AND 

SCHOOia 

The  prdimiiuurj  question  of  all  philoaopbj  is  that  of  the 
claasifioation  of  philoaophieal  questiona. 

The  first  law  of  a  olassifioation  is,  that  it  should  be  com* 
plete,  embracing  all  qaestions,  general  and  particular,  both 
those  which  present  themselYes  immediate^,  and  those 
which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  depths  of  science — in 
short  all  questions  that  are  known  and  all  that  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  second  law  of  a  classification  is,  that  it  should  es- 
tablish the  relation  of  all  the  questions  which  it  enumerates, 
and  describe  with  precision  the  order  in  which  each  ques- 
tion should  be  treated. 

Now,  when  I  reflect  upon  all  the  questions  that  have  oo- 
cupied  mj  own  mind ;  when  I  compare  them  with  tiiose 
that  have  occupied  all  philosophers;  when  I  interrogate 
both  books  and  mysdf  ;  and  above  all,  when  I  consult  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind — ^reason  as  well  as  experience 
seems  to  me  to  reduce  all  the  problems  of  {^osophj  to  a 
very  small  number  of  general  problems,  whose  character  is 
detemuned  bj  the  general  aspect  under  which  philosophy, 
or  more  particularly  metaphysics,  presents  itself  to  my 
mind. 

Philosophy,  it  appears  to  me,  is  only  the  science  of  hu- 
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man  nature  considered  in  the  fiicts  whidi  it  ciSen  to  oor 
observation.  Among  these  facts,  there  are  those  which  re- 
fer more  especially  to  tlie  intelligence,  and  are  therefore 
conmionly  called  metaphysical.  Metaphysical  &ct8 — the 
phenomena  by  which  the  intelligence  displays  itadi^ — when 
reduced  in  general  formnlas,  oonstitate  faiteUeotaal  princi- 
ples. Metaphysics  is  therefore  the  study  of  the  intelligence 
in  that  of  our  intellectual  principles. 

Intellectual  principles  present  themselves  under  two  as- 
pects ;  either  as  relative  to  the  intelligence  in  which  they 
exist,  to  the  mUffect  that  poasesses  them,  to  the  conaoiovs- 
ness  and  reflection  which  exercises  and  contemplates  them 
— or  as  relative  to  their  objects^  that  is,  no  longer  as  in 
themselres  and  in  ourselves,  but  in  their  eonsequenoes 
and  external  applications.  Every  intellectual  prinei|^e  in- 
deed has  reference  to  the  human  mind ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  refers  itsdf  to  the  human  mind  as  the  aubjeet 
of  all  knowledge  and  all  oonsciousnesB,  it  likewiae  baa  re- 
spect to  objects  as  existing  out  of  the  mind  that  con- 
ceives them ;  or  to  adopt  those  celebrated  expressionfl,  00 
convenient  from  their  conciseness,  precision,  and  force, 
every  intdlectual  principle  is  either  subjtHim  or  d^feeiivej 
or  nthfedipe  and  obfecHve  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no 
principle,  no  knowledge,  no  idea,  no  perception,  no  aenan- 
tiou,  which  does  not  come  under  the  general  division — n 
division  which  includes  and  divides  at  the  outset  all  the 
problems  of  philosophy  into  two  great  classes ;  problems 
relative  to  subject,  and  problems  relative  to  ol>fect ;  or,  to 
i^ak  more  briefly,  subjedive  problems,  and  obfecUve 
problems. 

Let  us  unfold  this  general  division,  and  deduce  from  it 
the  particular  questions  which  it  contains.  Let  us  examine 
first  the  intellectual  principles,  independently  of  the  exter- 
nal consequences  that  may  bo  derived  from  them.  Let  na 
develop  the  science  of  the  subjective. 

This  science  is  that  of  the  internal  world.    It  is  the  sci- 
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enoe  of  tbe  me^  a  seieiioe  entirely  difltinct  from  that  of  the 
oijf^eUvef  whieh  is^  properly  speaking,  tlie  scienoe  of  the 
not-me.  And  this  aoience  of  the  me  la  not  a  romance  con- 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  sonl,  its  origin,  and  its  end ;  it  is 
the  true  historj  of  the  son],  written  hy  reflection,  at  the 
dictation  of  oonscioiiflness  and  memory.  It  is  the  mind 
ftllii^  back  npon  itsd^  and  contemplating  the  i^>ectacle 
presented  by  itselC  It  is  oecnpied  entirely  with  internal 
6ctB|  phenomena  peroeptiUe  and  iqpprecnable  by  consoioaa- 
neaSi.  I  call  it  ptyekotagy^  or,  again,  phmomenciogy^  in 
cvder  to  mark  the  nature  of  its  objects.  Now,  in  q>ite  of 
the  difficulties  irtiich  a  being  thrown  at  first  beyond  him- 
self—and constsntly  drawn  to  tiie  outward  world  by  tiie 
wants  <^his  sensibility  and  his  reason — ^has  to  oicounter  in 
the  process  of  reflection,  yet  this  sdence,  entirdy  subjeo> 
tive  as  it  is,  is  not  above  man,  not  beyond  the  readi  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  certain,  lor  it  is  inunediate.  The  me, 
and  that  with  which  it  is  occupied,  are  both  contained  in 
the  same  sphere,  in  the  unity  of  consciousness.  There  the 
object  of  science  is  entirely  internal ;  it  is  peroeired  intui- 
tively by  the  subject.  The  subject  and  the  object  are  given, 
intimately  connected  the  one  with  the  other.  All  the  &cts 
of  consciousness  are  evident  of  themselves,  as  soon  as  con* 
sdousness  attains  them ;  but  they  frequently  escape  its 
grasp,  by  their  extreme  delicacy,  or  from  being  developed 
in  others  Ibreign  to  themselves.  Plsychology  gives  tiie 
most  perfect  certainty :  but  this  certainty  is  found  only  at 
a  depth  which  it  belongs  not  to  all  eyes  to  penetrate.  To 
arrive  there  it  is  necessary  to  abstract  one's  self  firom  the 
world  of  extension  and  of  form  in  which  we  have  lived  so 
long,  and  whose  odors  now  tinge  all  our  thoughts  and 
language.  It  is  necessary  also  to  abstract  one's  self  fitmi 
the  external  world  of  being  and  of  the  absolute,  which  is 
even  more  diflkult  to  remove  than  the  former;  that  is  to 
say,  abstract  one^s  self  from  an  integral  part  of  thought 
itself  for  in  all  thought  there  is  bdng  and  the  absolute ; 
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and,  agab,  it  is  neoessaiy  to...«eiMiate  and  dUtagtUk 
thought  without  mutilating  it»  to4iMngage  tha'phcaQimaa 
of  conscionffliess,  both  from  the  oiifti4ogioal.iiotioiis  wtiieli 
naturally  envelop  them,  and  £nom  tike  logical  finnia  wUdii 
in  the  developed  intelligence,  e3q>re8B  a^d  roatrain  Iheai'; 
and  to  do  this  without  fidling  into  meae  abatraotionc.  Li 
fine,  after  having  established  our  position  in  tlua  woiid  of 
consciousness,  so  ddicate  and  riiiftmg,  it  Is  neeeHaiy  to 
make  a  wide  and  profound  review  of  all  the  phenomena 
comprehended  in  it ;  for,  here,  phenomena  are  the  demaala 
of  science.  We  must  be  sure  of  having  omitted  no  ele» 
ment,  otherwise  the  sdence  will  be  incomplete.  We  mnsl 
be  sure  of  having  taken  none  upon  supposition.  We  mnsl 
be  careful  that  we  omit  no  real  element,  that  we  admit  no 
foreign  element,  and,  finally,  that  we  view  all  the  real  ele» 
ments  in  their  true  aspect,  and  in  all  the  aspects  which 
they  present.  When  this  preliminary  labor  has  put  ua  in 
possesion  of  aU  the  elements  of  sdence,  it  remains  to  ooift> 
struct  the  science  by  bringing  those  elements  together,  bj 
combining  them,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  all  in  the  different 
classes  to  which  they  would  fidl,  and  which  result  from 
their  different  diaracteristics,  just  as  the  naturalist  arrangsa 
the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  world,  ub* 
der  a  certain  number  of  divisions  which  comprehend 
themalL 

This  done,  aU  is  not  yet  done ;  the  science  of  the  sub» 
jective  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  the  greatest  difficulties  rm 
main  to  be  overcome.  We  have  recognised  the  internal 
world,  the  phenomena  of  consdousness,  as  consciousness 
at  the  present  time  displays  them.  We  know  the  actual 
man,  but  we  are  still  ignorant  of  primitive  man.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  human  mind  to  cont^nplato  the  analytical 
inventory  of  its  cognitions,  arranged  under  their  respect- 
ive  titles.  The  unwearied  curiosity  of  man  can  not  rest 
in  these  careful  classifications;  it  goes  on  after  higher 
problems,  which  at  once  daunt  and  attract  it,  whidi  charm 
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afld  cMy  it.  We  seem  noi  'lawfliUj  to  poMew  present  re- 
aStjv  until  we  hftfe  obtained  theprindtiTe  troth ;  and  we 
aioend  eontinnallj  to  tile  origin  of  oar  eognitions,  as  to  the' 
sraroe  of  all  light.  With  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
knowledge  a  new  qoestion  qprings  up,  as  diffiooh,  perhaps 
inore  diAonH.  It  is  the  qaestion  oonoeming  the  relation  of 
theprimitiretotheaotnaL  Itisnotenoiqifatolmowwhere 
we  now  are,  and  fixyn  whenoe  we  started;  we  mnst  know 
aB  the  road  hj  whioh  we  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
now  find  onrsehres.  This  third  qaestion  is  the  oomplement 
of  the  two  others.  Here  the  whole  probl«n  is  solved,  the 
soienoe  of  the  sui^eciiffe  is  tmlj  exhausted;  for  when  we 
have  the  two  extreme  points  and  the  intennediate  space, 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  asked. 

Let  ns  now  consider  the  intellectnal  principles  as  rdative 
to  their  external  objects. 

A  strange  thing  this!  A  being  perceives  and  knows, 
out  of  his  owp  sphere ;  he  is  nothing  bat  himsd^  and  jet 
he  knows  something  that  is  not  himsd£  His  own  exist- 
eiiee  is,  for  himseli^  nothing  bat  his  own  individnalttj  and 
yet  ih>m  the  bosom  of  this  individual  worid  which  he  in- 
habits and  which  he  constitates,  he  attains  to  a  worid 
foreign  to  his  own,  and  that,  bj  powers  whidi,  altogether 
internal  and  personal  as  thej  are  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject in  which  they  inhere,  extend  beyond  its  boundary, 
and  discover  to  him  things  lying  beyond  his  reflection  and 
his  consciousness.  That  the  mind  of  man  is  provided  with 
these  wonderful  powers,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  is  their 
readi  and  apfdication  legitimate?  and  does  that  which 
they  reveal  really  exist  ?  The  intellectual  principles  have 
an  incontestable  authority  in  the  internal  world  of  the 
$%U^ect;  but  are  tiiey  equally  vaHd  in  reference  to  their 
external  olffeetsf 

This  is  emmently  the  d^edive  problem.  Now,  as  every 
thing  which  lies  out  of  the  consciousness  is  objective,  and 
as  all  real  and  substantial  existences  are  external  to  the 
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oonscionsness,  which  is  ezerased  only  upon  internal  pli»> 
nomena,  it  follows,  that  overj  problom  rdatkig  to  anj  par 
ticular  being,  or  in  general  implying  the  qnestimi  ci  exist- 
ence, is  an  objective  problem.  Finally^  aisi  the  problem  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  means  we  have  of  knowing  any  thing 
objective,  whatever  it  be,  is  the  problem  oonoeming  the 
legitimacy  of  tiie  means  we  have  of  knowing  in  an  obBoiuie 
manner  (since  the  abmfhfte  is  that  whidi  is  not  relative  to 
the  fn«,  which  refers  to  being  in  general),  it  IUIowb  that 
the  problem  concerning  the  legitimacy,  and  the  validity, 
of  all  external,  objective,  and  ontological  knowledge,  is 
the  problem  concerning  absolute  knowledge.  The  prob> 
lem  concerning  the  absolutb,  consCitates  the  Hiqhxb 
Logic. 

When  we  are  assured  of  the  validity  of  onr  means  of 
knowing  in  an  absolute  manner,  we  apply  these  means  to 
some  object,  that  is,  to  some  particular  being;  and  we 
ndse  the  question  concerning  the  reality  of  t^e  substantial 
me  of  the  soul  which  conceives,  but  does  not  perceive  it- 
self, and  of  that  extended  and  figured  substance  which  we 
call  matter^  and  of  that  Supreme  Being,  the  last  ground  of 
all  beings,  of  all  external  objects,  and  of  the  subject  itself^ 
likewise,  who  rises  to  him — God. 

At  length,  after  these  problems  relative  to  the  existence 
of  different  particular  objects,  come  up  those  whidi  per- 
tain to  the  modes  and  characteristics  of  this  existencoi 
problems  superior  to  all  others ;  since,  if  it  is  strange  that 
the  individual  intelligence  should  know  that  there  are  ex- 
\  istences  out  of  its  own  sphere,  it  is  still  more  strange  that 
it  should  know  what  passes  in  spheres  beyond  its  own  ex- 
istence and  consciousness. 

These  special  researches  constitute  the  Highsb  Meta- 
pnYsics,  the  science  of  the  objective,  of  essence,  of  the 
invisible ;  for  all  essence,  every  thing  that  is  objective,  is 
invisible  to  consciousness. 

Let  us  recapitulate.     The  objective  problems  divide 
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thflmsdvai  into  two  great  proUema,  the  one  logical,  the 
othermeU^phjsical;  namely,  the  problem  of  the  absolate, 
the  qnettion  oonoeming  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing  objective ;  and  the  qaestion  concerning  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  different  particular  objects.  Add  to  these 
two  ot^eeiwe  qnestions  the  three  questions  involved  in  the 
general  question  concerning  the  sulkjeeiivey  and  you  have 
all  the  questions  of  metaphysics.  There  is  none  which  will 
not  &11  within  the  general  firame-work.  We  have  there- 
fim  satisfied  the  first  law  of  dassification.  Let  ns  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  the  second,  and  to  ascertain  the  order  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  examine  each  question. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  two  problems  which  contain  all 
the  others,  that  of  the  subject,  and  that  of  the  object. 

Whether  the  object  exists  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
exists  fi>r  us  only  as  it  is  manifested  to  us  by  the  subject ; 
and  if  it  is  maintained  that  the  subject  and  the  object  are 
actually  and  primitively  given  us,  the  one  with  the  other, 
it  must  always  be  admitted  that,  in  this  natural  relation, 
the  term  which  knows,  should  be  considered,  as  in  truth 
it  is,  the  fundamental  element  of  the  relation.  It  is,  there- 
ibre,  with  the  subject  that  we  are  to  commence.  It  is  our- 
selves we  are  first  to  know ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  in 
ourselves,  and  by  ourselves.  It  is  not  ourselves  who  move 
around  the  external  world,  it  is  rather  the  external  world 
winch  moves  around  us ;  or  if  these  two  spheres  have  each 
their  proper  motions,  and  are  merely  correlative,  we  know 
not  the  &ct,  except  as  one  of  them  teaches  it  to  us.  It  is 
thereby,  always,  that  we  are  to  gain  the  knowledge  of 
every  thing,  even  the  existence,  and  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  other. 

We  are,  then,  to  commence  with  the  subject,  with  the 
me,  with  consciousness. 

But  the  question  concerning  the  subjective,  involves  in 
itself  three  others.  With  which  of  these  are  we  to  com- 
mence  ?    In  the  first  place,  one  of  these  questions  consists 
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in  detenniiiing  tho  reUtion  of  the  oiher  two^  the 
of  the  primitive  to  the  actual  It  is  dear  that  this  can  nol 
be  treated,  until  after  the  other  two.  Il  remains  to  de- 
termine the  order  of  the  other  two.  Now  a  strict  method 
will  not  hesitate  to  {^ace  the  aotnal  before  the  primidTe; 
for,  by  commencing  with  the  primitivei  we  might  obtaio 
only  a  fidse  primitive,  which,  in  dedoction,  would  give  only 
an  hypothetical  actual,  whose  relation  to  the  primitive 
would  be  only  the  relation  of  two  hypotheses,  more  or  ksi 
oonaistent.  In  commencing  with  the  primitive,  if  a  mis- 
take is  made,  all  is  lost ;  the  science  of  the  m^fedwe  is 
fidsified,  and  what  then  will  become  of  the  o^fedkfef 
Besides,  commencing  with  the  primitive  is  to  start  with 
one  of  the  most  obscure  and  embarrassing  problems,  with- 
out guide  and  without  light ;  whereas,  to  begin  with  the 
actual,  is  to  begin  with  the  easiest  question,  with  tbe  one 
which  serves  as  the  introduction  to  all  the  others.  On 
every  hand,  experience  and  the  experimental  method  have 
been  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  the  age  and  the  genius 
of  our  epoch.  The  experimental  method,  in  Psychology^ 
is  to  begin  with  the  actual,  to  exhaust  it,  if  possible ;  to 
take  a  strict  account  of  all  the  principles  which  now  actu- 
ally govern  the  intelligenoe ;  to  admit  only  those  which 
actually  present  themselves,  but  of  those  to  reject  none ; 
to  ask  none  of  them  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  go— it  is  enough  that  they  are  actually  present  in  na- 
ture, they  must  have  a  place  in  science.  No  arbitrary 
judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  fiicts,  no  systematic  controL 
We  are  to  be  c<mtented  to  register  them,  one  with  an- 
other ;  nor  are  we  to  be  in  any  haste  to  torture  them,  in 
order  to  force  from  them  some  premature  theory.  We 
are  to  WMt  patiently  until  their  number  is  complete,  their 
relations  unfolded,  and  the  theory  comes  forth  of  itselC 

Kwe  pass  now  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  and 
if  we  investigate  the  order  of  the  two  questions  of  which 
the  objective  is  composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  logical 
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qimtion  is  to  be  treated  heBare  the  metaphyBicid,  the 
probtem  of  the  absolute  and  of  existence  in  general  before 
that  of  particular  existences ;  for  the  solution,  whatever  it 
be,  of  the  first  problem,  is  the  principle  of  the  second. 

Here  then  are  the  laws  of  dasdfication  satisfied;  the 
firame-work  of  {^oeophy  divided  and  arranged :  now  who 
wiUboildandfiUitap? 

In  the  first  place,  has  there  hitherto  been  a  philosopher 
who  has  done  this  ?  If  there  were,  there  woold  be  a  met- 
i^riiysical  sdence,  jost  as  there  is  a  geometry  and  a  chem- 
iitrj.— *Biit  have  not  philosoj^ers  at  least  distinguished 
these  different  parts,  if  they  have  not  filled  them  up? 
Have  ihej  not  sketched  the  outlines  and  proportions  of 
the  edifice,  if  thej  have  not  jet  been  Me  to  realise  it? 
If  this  were  the  case,  tiiere  would  be  a  science  commenced, 
a  route  opened,  a  method  fixed. — ^But  if  {^osoj^ers  have 
done  neiUier  of  these,  what  have  they  done  ?  A  fisw  words 
win  explain. 

The  first  philosophers  have  treated  every  thing  and  re- 
solved every  thing,  but  it  is  confusedly;  they  have  treated 
every  thing,  but  without  method,  or  with  arbitrary  and 
artificial  methods.  There  is  not  a  meti^ysical  problem 
irtiich  has  not  been  agitated  in  every  form  and  analyzed  in 
a  thousand  ways  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  by  the 
Italian  metaphysicians  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  neverthe- 
less, neither  the  former,  with  their  wonderful  genius,  nor 
the  latter,  irith  all  their  sagacity,  could  discover  or  settle 
the  true  Hmits  of  each  problem,  its  relations,  and  its  extent. 
Ko  philosoj^er  previous  to  Descartes  has  laid  down  pre- 
cisely and  distinctly  the  very  first  problem  of  {^osophy, 
the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  object ;  this 
distinction  was  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  sdiolastic  and 
grammatical  distinction,  which  the  successors  of  Aristotle 
vidnly  agitated  without  being  able  to  deduce  any  thing 
from  it  but  consequences  of  the  same  kind  as  their  princi- 
ple, j^rammatical  consequences  which,  passing  firom  gram* 
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mar  into  logic  and  from  thenoe  into  metaphTttca,  corni|ited 
intellectual  science  and  filled  it  with  emptj  verbal  arg»> 
ments.  Descartes  himself  notwithstanding  the  strength 
and  acuteness  of  his  mind,  did  not  penetrate  the  wh<^e  ex- 
tent of  this  distinction ;  his  glory  consists  in  havrng  made 
it  and  having  placed  the  true  starting-point  of  philoeo] 
investigations  in  the  consciousness,  in  the  me  ;  but  he 
not  so  much  aware  as  he  should  have  been  of  the  abyss  that 
separates  the  subject  from  the  object;  and  after  having 
laid  down  the  problem,  this  great  man  resolved  it  fiur  too 
hastily. — It  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to 
apply  and  extend  the  spirit  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy^ 
and  to  produce  three  schools  which,  instead  of  losing  them- 
selves in  external  and  objective  investigations,  began  by 
an  examinaUon,  more  or  less  strict,  more  or  less  profound, 
of  the  human  mind  itself  and  its  fiumlties.  It  bdonged  to 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  last  age,  by  the  very  title 
of  his  own  philosophy  to  mark  the  characteristic  of  modem 
philosophy.  The  system  of  Kant  is  called  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy (JSritik),  The  other  two  European  schools,  the  one 
anterior,  the  other  cotemporaneous,  the  school  of  Locke 
and  the  school  of  Reid,  are  both  fiur  below  the  school  of 
Kant,  by  the  inferiority  of  the  genius  of  their  masters,  and 
by  the  inferiority  of  their  doctrines,  and  both  very  diiTer- 
ent  from  each  other  in  their  prindples  and  in  thor  oonse- 
quences,  yet  both  belong  to  the  school  of  Kant,  and  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  by  the  spirit  of  criticism 
and  analysis  by  which  they  are  reconmiended.  If  the  anal- 
ysis of  Reid  is  stricter  and  more  extended  than  that  of 
Locke,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  all 
the  light  which  the  works  written  in  the  system  of  Locke 
shed  upon  that  system ;  and  we  should  beware  of  injustice 
toward  Locke,  and  particularly  we  should  guard  against  be- 
ing unjust  to  Descartes  the  founder  of  the  modem  pUlosophy. 
But  much  as  the  three  great  schools  of  Europe  are  allied 
in  the  general  spirit  that  animates  them,  they  differ  as 
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Biiidi  in  their  poattiTe  prindples;  and  the  reason  of  this 
difierenee  is  the  partionlar  point  of  view  under -whidi  eadi 
of  these  schools  has  considered  philosophy.  All  philosoph- 
ical questions  bemg  redndble  to  three  great  questions, 
in  regard  to  the  objective,  to  the  question  concerning  the 
abeolote  and  the  rc«ttty  of  existences,  in  regard  to  the  sab- 
jeetive,  to  that  of  the  actual,  md  that  of  the  primitive,  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  seen  in  the  strongs 
est  intellects,  did  not  permit  Locke,  and  Reid,  and  Kant 
to  bestow  their  attention  equally  upon  these  three  ques- 
tions. It  was  directed  respectively  to  one.  Locke,  Reid, 
and  Kant  took  each  a  different  question ;  so  that  by  a  for- 
tune sufficiently  remarkable,  each  of  the  three  great  ques- 
tions which  make  up  metaphyncs  became  the  special  object 
and  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the  three  great 
schools  of  the  dghteenth  century.  The  school  of  Locke 
seeks  after  the  origin  of  knowledge  [the  sulffe^^w  primi- 
tive;] the  Scotch  school  of  Reid  seeks  rather  after  the 
actual  characteristics  which  human  knowledge  presents  in 
the  developed  intelligence  [the  subjective  actucU /]  and  the 
school  of  Kant  is  occupied  with  the  legitimacy  of  the  pass- 
age from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  [the  d^ective  log- 
ical— transcendental  logui].  Let  me  cxphun:  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  each  of  these  three  schools  has  taken  np 
but  a  single  problem ;  I  mean  th;|t  each  of  them  is  more 
especialiy  occupied  with  a  particular  problem,  and  is  emi- 
nently characterized  by  the  mode  in  which  that  problem  is 
resolved.  All  the  worid  is  agreed  that  Locke  has  miscon- 
oeived  many  of  the  actual  characterisUos  of  human  knowl- 
edge; Reid  does  not  conceal  that  the  question  of  their 
mgin  is  of  little  importance  in  his  view ;  and  Kant  contents 
himself  with  indicating  in  general  the  source  of  human 
knowledge  without  investigating  the  special  origin  of  eadi 
of  those  intdlectual  principles,  those  celebrated  categories 
which  he  established.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  follow- 
ing this  parallel  division  of  the  questions  and  adiools  of 
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philoBopliy,  tho  history  of  pUfosophy  nnght  be  Tkrwad  is- 
der  a  new  aspect.  In  the  three  great  modem  8elK>ob  w 
might  study  the  three  great  philosophieal  qaestaona;  eaeh 
of  these  three  schools,  partial  and  incomplete  in  ftid^  aoig^ 
be  extended  and  enlarged  by  the  vicinity  of  the  otlwrs; 
opposed,  they  wonld  reveal  their  relative  imperfections; 
broo^t  together,  they  wonld  mutually  supply  what  eadi 
one  is  deficient  in.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  instrvol- 
ive  spectacle  to  show  the  vices  of  the  modem  sdiools  by 
^i^gAging  them  one  against  the  other,  and  to  bring  togeUi- 
er  their  several  merits  into  one  vast  central  EcxAcncasM 
which  should  combine  and  complete  all  three.  The  Sooi- 
tash  philosophy  would  demonstrate  the  vices  of  the  phik» 
ophy  of  Locke ;  Locke  would  serve  to  questioa  Beid  on 
the  subjects  which  he  has  too  much  neglected ;  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  system  of  Kant  would  introduce  us  into 
the  depths  of  a  problem  which  has  escaped  both  the  other 
schools. 


IL 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHOD.— AKALTBI8  OF  OONSdOUSNXSS. 

—ITS  ONTOLOGICAL  RESULTS. 

A  8TSTE1C  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  development  of  a 
method  applied  to  certain  objects.  Nothing  therefore  ia 
more  important  than  to  ascertain  and  determine,  in  the 
first  place,  the  method  which  we  wish  to  pursue ;  to  give 
an  account  to  ourselves  of  our  good  and  our  bad  impulses 
and  of  the  direction  in  which  they  impel  us,  and  to  whidi 
wo  must  know  whether  or  not  we  mean  to  consent ;  for  our 
philosophy,  like  our  destiny,  must  necessarily  be  our  own. 
Undoubtedly,  we  should  borrow  it  from  truth  and  the 
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cimat/  of  things;  bat  we  ought  also  to  reoeiYe  it  freelyf 
with  a  perfoot  oomprahenBioii  of  what  we  borrow  and  what 
we  receive.  Philoeophy,  whether  speoalatiTe  or  practical, 
is  the  alliance  oi  necessity  and  libertj  in  the  mind  of  the 
man,  who  spcmtaneonslj  pbMses  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  oniyerBal  existence.  The  end  is  in  the  Infinite, 
bat  the  point  of  departure  is  in  oarsdyes.  Open  the  books 
of  history ;  every  philosopher  who  has  respected  his  fdlow- 
men,  and  who  has  not  wished  to  offer  them  merely  the  indef- 
inite results  of  certain  dreams,  hasbq^  with  the  conndera- 
tion  of  method.  Every  doctrine  which  has  exercised  any 
influence,  has  done  so  «nd  could  do  so,  only  by  the  new 
direction  which  it  has  given  to  the  mind,  by  the  new  point 
of  view  in  which  it  has  presented  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
that  is  to  say,  by  its  method.  Every  philosophical  reform - 
has  its  avowed  or  secret  principle  in  a  change  or  in  an  ad- 
Tancement  of  method.  .... 

It  is  an  incontestable  &ct  that  in  England  and  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Locke  and  CondiUac  suj^lanted 
the  great  schools  of  a  previous  date,  and  have  reigned  with- 
out contradiction  to  the  present  date.  Instead  of  being 
irritated  at  this  fact,  we  should  endeavor  to  comprehend 
it ;  tor  after  all,  fiusts  do  not  create  themselves ;  they  have 
their  laws,  which  are  connected  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  human  race.  If  the  philosophy  of  sensation  actually 
gained  credit  in  England  and  France,  there  must  have 
been  some  reason  for  this  fiict.  Now  this  reason,  when  we 
come  to  reflect  upon  it,  does  honor  and  not  discredit  to  the 
human  mind.  It  was  not  its  &ult,  if  it  could'  not  remain 
in  the  shackles  oi  Cartesianism ;  for  it  belonged  to  Carte- 
fjMtunn  to  protect  it^  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  which  can 
perpetuate  a  system*  In  the  general  movement  of  atttirs 
and  the  progress  of  time,  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  ob- 
servation was  also  to  have  its  place ;  and  this  place  it  found 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  needs  no  apologj.  The  BffAogj  for  a  oentvty  is 
llie  fiMsi  of  its  existence ;  for  its  existence  is  a  decree  and 
a  judgment  of  Gk>d  himself;  or  else  history  is  nothing  but 
an  in^gnificant  phantasmagoria.  The  modem  spirit  h 
often  accused  of  incredulity  and  skepticism,  but  it  is  skep- 
tical only  with  regard  to  what  it  does  not  understand,  in- 
credulous only  concerning  what  it  can  not  beliere,  that  is 
to  say,  the  condition  of  understanding  and  of  believing,  at 
that  epoch,  as  at  many  former  epochs,  having  been  changed 
for  the  human  race,  it  was  indispensable,  on  pain  of  sur- 
rendering its  independence,  that  it  should  impose  new 
conditions  on  every  thing  which  aspired  to  govern  its  intel- 
ligence and  its  foith.  Faith  is  neither  exhausted  nor  dinun- 
ished.  The  human  race,  like  the  individual,  lives  only  by 
fidth ;  but  the  conditions  of  fiuth,  however,  are  constantly 
renewed.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  general  cona- 
tion of  comprehending  and  of  believing  was  that  of  having 
observed  the  object ;  from  that  time,  ail  philosophy  which 
aspired  to  authority  must  needs  be  founded  on  observation. 
Now,  Cartesianism,  especially  with  the  modifications  which 
it  had  received  from  Malebranche,  Spinosa,  Leibnitz,  and 
Wolf — Cartesianism,  which  in  the  second  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress, abandons  observation  and  loses  itself  in  ontological 
hpyotheses  and  scholastic  formulas,  could  not  pretend  to 
the  character  of  experimental  philosophy.  Another  system 
was  presented  in  this  character,  and  in  this  character,  it 
was  accepted.  Such  is  the  explantion  of  the  &11  of  Carte- 
sianism, and  the  success  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Condillac.  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  subject,  the 
success  of  this  meager  philosophy  still  testifies  to  the  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  the  human  mind,  which  forsakes 
in  its  turn  the  systems  which  forsake  it,  and  pursues  its 
path  even  through  the  most  deplorable  errors,  rather  than 
not  advance  at  all.  It  did  not  adopt  the  philosophy  of 
sensation  on  account  of  its  Materialism ;  but  on  account  of 
its  experimental  diaraoter,  which  to  a  certain  degree  it 
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•ctnaUj  possessed.  The  &vor  with  which  this  plulosophj 
was  received  did  not  come  from  its  dogmas,  but  from  its 
method ;  and  this  method  was  not  its  own,  but  that  of  the 
age.  And  it  is  true  that  the  experimental  method  was  the 
necessary  fruit  of  time,  and  not  the  transient  work  of  a 
sect  in  England  and  France ;  and  if  we  calmlj  examine  the 
ootemporary  schools,  the  most  opposed  to  that  of  sensa- 
tion, we  shall  find  the  same  pretensions  to  observation  and 
experience.  Reid  and  Kant,  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany, 
engaged  in  conflict  against,  and  utterly  overthrew,  the 
doctrine  of  Locke ;  but  with  what  weapons  ?  With  those 
of  Locke  himself;  with  the  experimental  method  dil^ 
ferently  applied.  Reid  starts  from  the  human  mind  and 
its  Acuities,  which  he  analyzes  in  their  actual  operation, 
and  the  laws  of  which  he  determines.  Kant,  separating 
reason  from  all  its  objects,  and  considering,  if  I  may  so 
•peak,  only  its  interior,  gives  a  profound  and  exquisite 
statistical  account  of  it ;  his  philosophy  is  a  Critique ;  it  is 
always  that  of  observation  and  experience.  Make  the  tour 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  you  will  every  where  find  the 
same  spirit,  the  same  method ;  and  this  in  &ct  constitutes 
the  unity  of  the  age,  since  this  unity  presents  itself  in  the 

midst  of  the  most  striking  diversities 

To  be  limited  to  observation  and  experience  is  to  be 
limited  to  human  nature ;  for  we  observe  only  with  our- 
selves, in  proportion  to  our  faculties  and  their  laws.  We 
are  then  limited  to  human  nature.  But  what  else  would 
we  have  ?  If  the  observation  which  goes  as  £ur  as  human  na- 
ture can  go,  does  not  sufiice  for  the  attainment  of  all  truths 
.  and  all  convictions,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
drdo  of  science,  the  evil  is  certainly  not  in  the  method 
which  limits  us  to  our  natural  means  of  knowledge,  but  in 
the  weakness  of  those  means  and  of  our  nature  from  which 
we  can  not  escape.  In  fiu^t,  whatever  method  we  may 
adopt,  it  is  always  ourselves  who  have  made  it  or  who  em- 
ploy it;  it  is  slways  with  ourselves  that  we  act;  it  is 

18 
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always  human  nature  which,  appearing  to  forget  itad^  if 
always  present,  which  does  every  thing  that  is  done  or  at> 
tempted,  even  apparently  beyond  its  power.  Either  w« 
must  despair  of  science,  or  human  nature  is  competent  to 
attain  it.  Observation,  that  is,  human  nature  accepted  as 
the  sole  instrument  of  discovery,  is  competent,  when  prop- 
erly employed,  or  nothing  is  competent ;  for  we  have  noth- 
ing else,  and  our  predecessors  had  no  more.  Let  us  study 
the  systems  on  which  time  has  passed  sentence ;  what  has 
it  destroyed  ?  What  could  it  destroy  ?  The  hypothetical 
part  of  those  systems.  But  what  gave  life  and  coherence 
to  those  h3rpotheses?  Merely  certain  truths  which  had 
been  discovered  by  observation,  which  observation  now 
discovers,  and  which  still  possess,  for  that  reason,  the  same 
certainty  and  the  same  novelty  as  heretofore.  What  has 
raised  so  high  and  yet  sustains  the  numbers  of  Pythagorafl| 
the  idecM  of  Plato,  the  categories  of  Aristotle  ?  A  fact  no 
less  real  at  this  moment  than  it  was  in  antiquity,  namely, 
that  there  are  real  elements  in  intelligence  which  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  senses  alone  can  not  explain.  What  has 
produced  the  vision  in  God  of  Malebranche,  and  the  pre- 
established  harmony  of  Leibnitz  ?  .  Facts  again ; — ^the  &ct 
that  there  is  not  a  single  cognition  which  does  not  suggest 
to  our  minds  the  notion  of  existence,  that  is  to  say,  of  God , 
the  &ct  that  our  intelligence  and  our  sensibility,  though 
inseparable,  are  distinct,  that  each  has  its  independent  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed,  but  that  these  laws  have  their 
secret  relations  and  harmony.  If  we  thus  examine  the 
most  celebrated  hypotheses  we  shall  perceive  that  even 
when  they  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  their  root  is  here  below, 
in  some  fact,  real  in  itself;  and  that  it  is  by  this  fact,  that 
they  have  been  established  and  brought  into  credit  among 
men.  Every  unmingled  error  is  incomprehensible  and  in- 
admissible. It  is  only  by  its  relation  vnih  the  truth  that  it 
is  sustained.  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  extravagant  sys- 
tems not  to  have  some  reasonable  aspects ;  and  it  is  always 
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tbe  miperoeived  oommon  sense  which  giyes  sacoess  to  the 
•hypothesis  with  which  it  is  comlnned.  At  the  bottom, 
every  thing  true  and  permanent  in  the  systems  that  are 
scattered  through  the  coarse  of  ages  b  the  froit  of  observa- 
tion which  often  labors  for  philosophy  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosopher ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  there  is 
nothing  permanent  in  the  changing  forms  of  human  opinion 
but  that  whidi  comes  precisely  from  this  experimental 
method,  which  at  first  appears  competent  to  attain  only 
that  which  is  transitory. 

The  method  of  observation  is  good  in  itself.  It  is  given 
to  us  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  itself  is  the  product 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  world.  We  have  &ith  only 
in  that  method,  we  can  do  nothing  except  with  that,  and 
yet  in  England  and  in  France,  it  has  hitherto  done  nothing 
but  destroy  without  building  up.  TVith  us,  its  angle 
work  in  philosophy  is  the  system  of  trans/ofTned  senaattan. 
And  whose  is  the  &ult  ?  Not  of  the  method,  but  of  men. 
The  method  is  irreproachable ;  but  it  should  be  applied  ac- 
cording to  its  true  spirit.  We  must  do  nothing  but  ob- 
serve ;  but  we  must  observe  every  thing.  Human  nature 
is  not  impotent ;  but  we  must  deprive  it  of  no  portion  of 
its  strength.  We  may  arrive  at  a  permanent  system ;  but 
it  is  possible  only  on  condition  that  we  are  not  stopped  at 
the  entrance  of  our  course  by  a  systematic  prejudice.  The 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  proceed  and 
could  not  proceed  in  this  manner.  The  of&pring  of  a 
struggle  ag^nst  the  past,  and  wishing  to  gain  by  this 
struggle,  it  was  experimental  against  the  past,  but  system- 
atic in  relation  to  experience ;  fearful  of  going  astray  in 
the  ancient  darkness,  finding  evident  fiusts  under  its  hand 
in  sensations,  it  was  led  to  rest  with  them :  at  first  through 
weakness,  for  every  new  method  is  weak;  then  by  the 
dazding  influence,  at  that  time,  almost  irresistible,  of  the 
success  of  the  physical  sciences,  which  seduced  the  atten- 
tion from  every  other  order  of  {^enomena ;  and  finaUy,  by 
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the  blindness  of  the  spirit  of  reyolation  whidi  could  be 
enlightened  only  by  its  excesses,  Imd  which  was  destined  to 
go  on  until  it  had  obtained  an  absolute  triumph.  Its  cradle 
had  been  England ;  it  was  necessary  that  its  battle-field 
should  be  France.  Bacon  has  been  often  celebrated  as  the 
father  of  the  experimental  method ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
Bacon  marked  out  the  rules  and  processes  of  the  experi> 
mental  method  within  the  sphere  of  the  physical  sdencesi 
but  not  beyond ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  lead  thai 
method  astray  in  a  systematic  path,  by  limiting  it  to  the 
external  world  and  to  sensibility.  The  language  of  Bacon 
is :  '^  Mens  humana  si  agat  in  materiam,  naturam  rerum  et 
opera  Dei  contemplando,  pro  modo  materias  operatur  atque 
ab  eadem  determinatur :  si  ipsa  in  se  vertatur,  tanquam 
aranea  texens  telam,  tunc  demum  indeterminata  est;  et 
parit  telas  quasdam  doctrinsB  tenuitate  fill  operisque 
mirabiles,  sed  quoad  usum  fiivolas  et  inanes."  As  a  general 
rule,  observation  with  Bacon  is  applicable  only  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  sense ;  but  induction  supported  on  this  basis  alone 
will  carry  us  but  a  little  way.  The  philosophy  which  must 
needs  proceed  from  such  an  imperfect  application  of 
method  could  not  but  be  miserably  imperfect  itself.  The 
system  of  transfomied  sensation  was  at  the  end  of  a 
procedure  like  this ;  and  Bacon,  necessarily  produced 
Condillac.  Of  so  much  consequence  are  the  aberrations  of 
method.  Even  the  most  trifling  bring  in  their  train  the 
gravest  errors  which  can  not  be  destroyed  but  by  going 
back  to  their  principle.  The  first  aberration  from  the  philos- 
ophical method  comes  fi-om  Bacon,  its  consequences  stop 
only  with  Condillac,  beyond  whom  there  is  no  room  for 
any  further  aberration,  whether  in  point  of  method  or  of 
system.  Is  the  imperfect  method  of  Baoon  admitted? 
Then  all  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Condillac  must  be 
adopted.  It  is  only  feebleness  and  inconustency  which  can 
stop  short  of  them.  Does  the  system  of  Condillac,  in  its 
rigw,  shock  the  least  attentive  observation  and  hvmaa 
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nature  itaelf f  Vfc  tnnst  go  book  to  Bacon  and  endearor 
to  pot  a  stop  to  the  evil  at  its  source ;  we  mtut  borrov  the 
expetJiQcntal  method  from  Bacon,  but  avoid  corropting  ob- 
aervation  at  the  outset  bj  imposing  on  it  a  Byatem.  We 
moat  employ  only  the  method  of  obser\-ation,  bat  apply  it 
to  all  facts,  whatever  they  may  be,  provided  they  exist ; 
its  accuracy  depends  on  its  impartiality,  and  impartiality  is 
found  only  in  nniveraality.  In  this  wsj,  perhaps,  may  be 
established  the  long-sought  alliance  between  the  metaphys- 
ical and  the  phyncal  sciences,  not  by  the  systematic  sacri- 
fice of  the  one  to  the  other,  but  by  the  unity  of  thdr 
method  applied  to  different  phenomena.  It  m^ht  be  pos- 
rible,  in  this  way,  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  of  all  that  was  legitimate  and  necessary  in  the 
^e^-o1ution  of  the  eighteenth  centnry;  and  also  perhaps  to 
satisfy  the  most  elevated  wants  of  hnman  nature,  which 
ore  &cts  in  themselves,  &cts  no  less  incontestable  and  im- 
perious than  any  others 

Facts,  therefore,  are  the  point  of  departnre,  if  not  the 
limit  of  philosophy.  Now  (acts,  whatever  they  may  be,  ex- 
ist for  us  only  as  they  come  to  our  consciousness.  It  is 
there  alone  that  observation  seizes  them  and  describes 
them,  before  committing  them  to  induction,  which  forces 
them  to  reveal  the  consequences  which  they  contain  in 
their  bosom.  The  field  of  phHosophical  obsen-ation  is  con- 
sdoosness ;  there  is  no  other ;  but  in  this  nothing  is  to  be 
neglected;  every  thing  is  important,  for  every  thing  is 
linked  together;  and  if  one  part  be  wanting,  complete 
unity  is  unattainable.  To  return  within  our  consciousness, 
and  scrupulously  to  study  oil  the  phenomena,  their  differ- 
ences and  their  relations ;  this  is  the  primary  study  of  phi- 
losophy. Its  scientific  name  is  psychologj-.  Psychology 
is  then  the  condition  and  as  it  were  the  vestibule  of  philos 
ophy.  The  psychological  method  consists  iu  com]>lcteIy 
retiring  within  the  world  of  consciousness,  in  order  to  be- 
come &miliar  in  that  sphere  where  all  is  reality,  bat  where 
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the  reality  Is  so  vadous  and  so  delioat^ ;  mid  the 
logical  talent  consbtd  ia  pladnj^  onrselvjes  at  will  widiiii 
this  interior  world)  in  presenting  the  spectade  there  dia> 
played  to  ourselves ;  and  reproducing  freely  and  distinotly 
all  the  &ct8  whioh  are  accidentally  and  oonfoaedly  lnx>a^ 
to  our  notice  by  the  circumstances  of  life 

As  soon  as  we  return  within  our  oonscionsnesa,  and,  free 
from  every  systematic  view,  observe  the  diversified  phe- 
nomena which  are  there  exhibited,  with  the  actual  charao- 
teristics  which  distinguish  them,  we  are  at  first  struck  with 
the  pnesence  of  a  multitude  of  phenomena  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  confound  with  those  of  sensibility.  Sensation 
and  the  notions  which  it  furnishes,  or  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, indeed  constitute  an  actual  order  of  phenomena  in 
our  consciousness ;  but  it  also  presents  other  fiicts  no  leas 
incontestable,  which  we  may  reduce  to  two  great  dasseSy 
voluntary  &cts  and  rational  ^ts.  The  will  is  not  senaa- 
tion  ;  for  the  will  often  combats  sensation ;  and  it  is  ev^i 
in  this  opposition  that  it  is  most  signally  manifested. 
Neither  is  the  reason  identical  >vith  sensation  ;  for  among 
the  notions  which  reason  furnishes,  there  are  some,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  irreconcilable  with  those  o€ 
the  sensible  phenomena ;  for  example,  the  notions  of  cause, 
of  substance,  of  time,  of  space,  of  unity,  and  the  like.  Let 
sensation  be  tortured,  as  much  as  you  please,  you  wiU 
never  draw  from  it  the  characteristics  of  universality  and 
necessity  by  which  these  notions  and  many  others  are  in- 
contestably  distinguished.  The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  notion  of  the  Good  and  that  of  the  Beautiful : 
and,  consequently,  art  and  morality  are  enfranchised  from 
the  ori^n  and  the  limits  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  exclusive  philosophy  of  sensation,  and  placed, 
together  with  metaphysics,  in  a  superior  and  independent 
sphere.  But  this  sphere  itself,  in  all  its  sublimity,  composes 
a  portion  of  our  consciousness,  and  hence  £ills  within  the 
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TMtch  of  obflerration.  ObMrration  diaengagea  k  from  the 
douda  Id  which.it  i^  usqally  env.eloped,  ahd  giv«8  to  the 
pheoomeaa  which  it  compmes  the  saitfe  •uthonty  with 
the  other  phenomena  of  which  conscioumesa  is  the  theater. 
Tba  method  of  obMjrvation,  nccordingly ,  in  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  at  first  held  by  a  wise  drcumspcction, 
iveseuts  to  ns  already  many  attractiTe  prospeota.  Theae 
we  must  follow  and  enlarge. 

Hie  first  duty  of  the  psychological  method  is  to  retire 
within  the  field  of  consdougness,  where  there  la  nothing 
bat  phraoraena  that  are  all  capable  of  being  perceived 
and  judged  by  obserYation.  Now  as  no  substantial  exists 
ence  &Us  under  the  eye  of  consdoosness,  it  follows  that  the 
first  effect  of  a  rigid  appUcation  of  method  is  to  postpone 
the  subject  of  ontology.  It  postpones  it,  I  say,  but  does 
not  destroy  it.  It  is  a  fiict,  indeed,  attested  by  observa- 
tion, that  in  this  same  consciousness,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  but  phenomena,  there  are  found  notions,  whose 
regular  development  passes  the  limits  of  consciousness  and 
attains  the  knowledge  of  actual  existences.  Would  you 
stop  the  development  of  these  notions  ?  You  would  then 
arbitrarily  limit  the  compass  of  a  fact,  you  would  attack 
this  &cC  itself  and  thus  shako  Uie  authority  of  all  other 
&cts.  We  must  either  call  iu  question  the  authority  of 
oontciousnesB  in  itself;  or  admit  the  authority  without  re- 
serve for  all  the  Ctcts  attested  by  consciousness.  The 
reason  is  no  leas  certun  and  real  than  the  will  or  the 
sensibility ;  its  certmnty  once  admitted,  we  must  follow  it 
wherever  it  rigorously  conducts,  though  It  be  even  into 
the  depths  of  ontology.  For  example,  it  is  a  rational  £ict 
attested  by  consciousness,  that  in  the  view  of  intelligence, 
every  phenomenon  which  is  presented  supposes  a  cause. 
It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  this  principle  of  causality  is 
marked  with  the  cLaract eristics  of  univcniality  and  neces- 
sity. If  it  be  univenial  and  iicct-ssary,  to  limit  it  would  be 
to  destroy  it    Now  in  the  phenomenon  of  » 
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principle  of  caosalit j  intervenes  oniTemUj  and  nece— ifly^ 
and  refers  this  phenomenon  to  a  cause ;  and  oar  oonscioin- 
ncss  testifying  that  this  caose  is  not  the  personal  canse 
which  the  will  represents,  it  follows  that  the  principle  of 
causality  in  its  irresistible  application  conducts  to  an  im- 
personal cause,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  external  canse,  whidi 
subsequently,  and  always  irreostibly,  the  principle  of  cans- 
ality  enriches  with  the  characteristics  and  laws,  of  whidi 
the  aggregate  is  the  UniYerse.  Here  then  is  an  enstence ; 
but  an  existence  revealed  by  a  principle  which  is  itself  at- 
tested by  consciousness.  Here  is  a  primary  step  in  ontol- 
ogy, but  by  the  path  of  psychology,  that  is  to  say,  of 
observation.  We  are  led  by  rimilar  processes  to  the  Cause 
of  all  causes,  to  the  substantial  Cause ;  to  God,  and  not 
only  to  a  Gk>d  of  Power,  but  to  a  Gh>d  of  Justice,  a  Qod  of 
Holiness ;  so  that  this  experimental  method,  which,  applied 
to  a  single  order  of  phenomena,  incomplete  and  exclusiTe, 
destroyed  ontology  and  the  higher  elements  of  conscious- 
ness, applied  with  fidelity,  firmness,  and  completeness,  to 
all  the  phenomena,  builds  up  all  that  which  it  had  over- 
thrown, and  by  itself  furnishes  ontology  with  a  sure  and 
legitimate  instrument.  Thus,  having  commenced  with 
modesty,   we  can  end  with  results    whose  certainty  is 

equaled  by  their  importance 

Sensible  facts  are  necessary.  We  do  not  impute  them 
to  ourselves.  Rational  facts  are  also  necessary ;  and  reason 
is  no  less  independent  of  the  will  than  sensibility.  Volun- 
tary facts  alone  are  marked  in  the  view  of  consciousness 
with  the  characteristics  of  personality  and  responsibility. 
The  will  alone  is  the  |)crson,  or  the  me.  The  me  is  the 
center  of  the  intellectual  sphere.  So  long  as  the  me  does  not 
exist,  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  all  the  other  phe- 
nomena might  be  in  force,  but,  without  relation  to  the  me, 
they  would  not  be  reflected  in  the  consciousness,  and  would 
be  for  it  as  though  they  were  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  will  creates  none  of  the  rational  and  sensible  phenom- 
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ena;  H  even  iapposee  them,  rince  it  does  not  apprehend 
itself  except  m  distinction  from  them.  We  do  not  find 
onreelvcfl,  except  in  a  foreign  world,  between  two  orders 
of  phenomena  which  do  not  pertain  to  ns,whidi  we  do  not 
even  perceive,  except  on  condition  of  separating  onnelvea 
from  them,  Stitl  Airther,  we  do  not  perceive  at  all,  except 
by  a  light  which  does  not  come  from  onrsetves,  for  onr 
personaUtj  is  the  will  and  nothing  more ;  all  light  cornea 
from  reason,  and  it  is  reason  which  perceives  both  itseU^ 
and  the  sensibilitj  which  envelops  it,  and  the  will  which  it 
obliges,  withont  constraining,  llifl  element  of  knowledge 
is  rational  by  its  essence ;  and  consciooaness,  although  com- 
posed of  three  integrant  and  inseparable  elements,  borrows 
its  most  immediate  foundation  from  reason,  withont  which 
no  knowledge  wonld  be  possible,  and  conseqnentljr  no 
oonsdonsness.  Sensilnlity  Is  the  external  condition  of 
consdonsnesa ;  the  will  is  its  center ;  and  reason  its  light. 
A  profound  and  thorough  analyaiB  of  reason  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  undertakings  of  psychology. 

Reason  is  impersonal  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  we  who 
make  it.  It  is  so  fiir  from  being  individnal  that  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics  are  the  opponte  of  individuality,  namely, 
universality  and  necessity :  since  it  is  to  reason,  that  we 
owe  the  knowledge  of  nniversal  and  necessary  truths,  of 
principles  which  we  all  obey,  and  which  we  can  not  but 
obey.  The  existence  of  these  principles  is  then  a  prelim- 
inary &ct  which  it  was  essential  to  establish  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  most  complete  evidence.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  the  method  of  obsen'ation,  to  which  it  must  have  been 
indebted  for  an  incontestable  basis.  Then  comes  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  precise  number  of  thexe  regn- 
lattng  principles  of  reason,  which,  ait  fiir  as  we  are  con- 
Gcniud,  are  reason  itself.  Atlcr  having  eBtablL<^c<l  the 
existence  of  such  principles,  it  is  the  budness  of  method  to 
18* 
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attempt  a  complete  enmneration  and  a  ngarofm  olanfica- 

lion  of  them. 

Plato,  who  following  Pythagoras,  built  his  philosophj  on 
these  principles,  neglected  to  comit  them ;  it  seems  as  if  he 
shrank  from  permitting  a  {Hrofane  analysis  to  toach  those 
divine  wings  on  which  he  soared  into  the  world  of  ideaSb 
The  methodical  Aristotle,  £uthful  to  his  master,  bat  still 
more  fidthful  to  analysis,  after  having  changed  ideas  into 
categories,  submitted  them  to  a  severe  examination^  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  list  of  them.'  This  list,  so  mnch 
despised  by  frivolous  minds  as  an  arid  nomenclature,  is  the 
boldest  and  the  most  hazardous  effort  of  method.  Is  the 
list  of  Aristotle  complete  ?  I  believe  that  it  is.  It  ex- 
hausts the  subject.  Let  this  be  its  immortal  g^ory.  Bat 
if  the  enumeration  is  complete,  is  there  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  classification  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
categories  ?  Here  commences  the  defect  of  the  list  of 
Aristotle.  In  my  opinion,  its  order  is  arbitrary  and  does  not 
correspond  to  the  progressive  development  of  intelligence. 
Besides,  does  not  this  list  contain  repetitions  ?  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  reduce  it?  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Among  modem  systems,  CartCKianiBm  recognizes  necessar}- 
truths ;  but  it  makes  no  attempt  at  completeness  and  pre- 
cision >^"itb  regard  to  them.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
France,  necessary  truths  were  set  aside  sifi  by  the  previous 
question ;  they  did  not  even  receive  the  honor  of  being 
submitted  to  examination ;  they  were  guilty  of  being  found 
in  the  old  system ;  they  must  be  sacrificed  to  sensation,  the 
only  basis  and  standard  of  all  possible  truth.  The  Scottish 
school  whicli  restored  them  to  honor,  enumerated  a  part 
of  them,  but  did  not  think  of  making  a  complete  account. 
It  was  reserved  for  Kant  to  renew  the  undertaking  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  first  among  the  modems  to  attempt  to 
foiTU  a  complete  list  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Of  these, 
Kant  made  an  exact  and  profound  review,  and  his  labor, 
in  this  respect,  is  superior  even  to  that  of  Aristotle;  but. 
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in  my  <^Niiioii,  similar  charges  can  be  brought  against  him; 
and  a  long  and  detailed  ezaminal^n  may  hav^  demon- 
strated to  thoHe  who  attended  my  Course  of  1816,  that  if 
the  list  of  Kant  is  complete,  it  is  arbitrary  in  its  classifica- 
tion, and  is  susceptible  of  a  legitimate  reduction^  If  I 
have  accomplished  any  thing  useful  in  my  teaching,  it  is 
periiaps  on  this  point.  I  have  at  least  renewed  an  import- 
ant question:  I  have  debated  the  two  most  celebrated 
Mdutious ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  propose  another  which 
time  and  discussion  have  not  yet  shaken.  In  my  opinion, 
all  the  laws  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  two,  namely, 
the  law  of  causality  and  that  of  substance.  These  are  the 
two  essential  and  fundamental  laws,  of  which  all  others 
are  only  derivatives,  developed  in  an  order  by  no  means 
arbitrary.  I  have  demonstrated,  as  I  think,  that  if  we 
examine  these  two  laws  in  the  order  of  the  nature  of  things, 
the  first  is  that  of  substance  and  the  second  that  of  caus- 
ality ;  while  in  the  order  of  the  acquisition  of  our  ideas, 
the  law  of  causality  precedes  that  of  substance,  or  rather 
both  are  given  to  us  together,  and  are  cotemporary  in 
our  consciousness. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  enumerated,  classed,  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  tho  laws  of  reason ;  we  must  pix>ve  that 
they  are  absolute,  m  order  to  prove  that  their  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be,  are  also  absolute.  Here 
is  the  defect  of  the  celebrated  discussion  of  Kant  respect- 
ing the  Objective  and  Subjective  in  human  knowledge. 
That  great  man,  after  seeing  so  clearly  all  the  laws  which 
preside  over  thought,  struck  with  the  character  of  neces- 
sity which  they  b^ir,  that  is  to  say,  our  inability  not  to 
recognise  and  follow  them,  supposed  that  he  saw  in  this 
very  fact  a  bond  of  dependence  and  relativeness  with  re- 
spect to  the  me,  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristic 
of  which  he  was  fiir  from  having  completely  fathomed. 
Now  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  reason  arc  degraded  to  being 
nothing  but  laws  relative  to  the  human  condition,  their 
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whole  compass  is  circamscribed  by  the  sphere  of  ovr  pei^ 
sonal  natare ;  and  their  widest  coDseqaenoes,  alwmys 
marked  with  an  indelible  character  of  sabfectirity,  en- 
gender only  irresistible  persuasions,  if  yoa  please,  bnt  no 
independent  traths.  This  is  the  procedure  by  wliidi  UmH 
incomparable  analyst,  after  having  so  well  described  all  the 
laws  of  thought,  reduces  them  to  impotence ;  and  with  aO 
the  conditions  of  certainty,  arrives  at  an  ontological  Skep- 
ticism, from  which  he  finds  no  other  asylum  than  the  sab- 
lime  inconsequence  of  aDowing  more  objectivity  to  the 
laws  of  practical  reason  than  those  of  speculative  reason. 
The  whole  endeavor  of  my  Lectures  of  1818,  after  a  system- 
atic catalogue  of  the  laws  of  reason,  was  to  free  them  from 
the  character  of  subjectivity  which  seemed  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  that  of  necessity ;  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
independence ;  and  to  save  philosophy  from  the  rock  on 
which  it  had  been  thrown  the  moment  of  reaching  the  port. 
Our  public  discussions,  for  several  months,  were  devoted 
to  showing  that  the  laws  of  human  reason  are  nothing  leas 
than  the  laws  of  reason  in  itself.  More  faithful  than  ever 
to  the  psychological  method,  instead  of  departing  from 
observation,  I  plunged  into  it  more  deeply :  and  it  is  by 
observation  that  in  the  recesses  of  consciousness,  and  at  a 
depth  to  which  Kant  did  not  penetrate,  under  the  apparent 
relativeness  and  subjectivity  of  the  necessary  principles 
of  thought,  I  detected  and  unfolded  the  fact,  instantaneous 
but  real,  of  the  spontaneous  perception  of  truth — a  per- 
ception,  which  not  reflecting  itself  immediately,  passes 
without  notice  in  the  interior  consciousness,  but  is  the 
actual  basis  of  that  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  a 
logical  form  and  in  the  hands  of  reflection,  becomes  a 
necessary  conception.  All  subjectivity,  with  all  that  is  of 
a  reflective  character,  expires  in  the  spontaneity  of  percep- 
tion. But  the  spontaneous  perception  is  so  pure  that  it 
escapes  our  notice ;  it  is  the  reflected  light  which  strikes 
us,  but  often  obscuring,  by  its  false  brightness,  the  purity 
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of  the  primitive  light.  Reaeon  it  is  true,  beoomcs  sab- 
jectiye  by  its  relation  to  the  free  and  voluntary  me,  the 
seat  and  tjrpe  of  all  subjectivity ;  but  in  itself  it  is  imper- 
sonal ;  it  belongs  to  no  one  individual  rather  than  another 
within  the  compass  of  humanity ;  it  belongs  not  even  to 
bumamty  itsdf ;  and  its  laws  consequently  depend  only  on 
themselves.  They  preside  over  and  govern  humanity 
which  perceives  them,  as  well  as  nature  which  represents 
them ;  but  they  belong  neither  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  might  even  be  said  with  greater  truth  that  nature  and 
humanity  belonged  to  them ;  since  they  have  no  beauty 
or  truth  but  by  their  relation  to  intelligence,  and  since 
nature  without  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
humanity  without  the  principles  which  guide  it,  would 
soon  be  lost  in  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  from  which  they 
oould  never  escape.  The  laws  of  intelligence  therefore 
oonstitute  a  separate  world,  which  governs  the  viable 
worlds  presides  over  its  movements,  sustains  and  preserves 
it,  but  does  not  depend  upon  it.  This  is  the  intelligible 
world,  the  sphere  of  ideas,  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  their  subjects,  internal  and  external,  which  Flato  had 
glimpses  o(  and  which  modem  analysis  and  psychology 
■till  discover  at  the  present  day  in  the  depths  of  conscious- 
ness. 

The  laws  of  thought  having  been  demonstrated  to  be 
absolute,  induction  can  moke  use  of  them  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  from  absolute  principles  obtained  by  obser^-ation 
can  legitimately  conduct  us  to  a  point  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate sphere  of  observation  itself.  Now  among  the  laws  of 
thought  given  by  psychology,  the  two  fundamental  laws 
which  contain  all  the  others,  the  law  of  causality  and  the 
law  of  substance,  irresistibly  applied  to  themselves,  elevate 
us  immediately  to  their  cause  and  their  substance,  and  as 
they  are  absolute,  they  elevate  us  to  an  absolute  cause  and 
an  absolute  substance.  But  an  absolute  cause  and  an  ab- 
solute substance  are  identical  in  essence ;  since  every  ab- 
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soLate  canae  must  be  substance  in  so  fiur  as  it  m  abaohita^ 
and  everj  absolute  substance  must  be  cause  in  order  to 
be  able  to  manifest  itself.  Besides,  an  absolute  aubstance 
must  be  One  in  order  to  be  absolute ;  two  absolutes  are  a 
contradiction ;  and  the  absolute  substance  must  be  One,  or 
not  at  all.  We  may  even  say  that  all  substance  is  absolute 
in  so  &r  as  it  is  substance,  and  consequently  One ;  for  rela- 
tive substances  destroy  the  very  idea  of  substance,  and 
finite  substances  which  suppose  beyond  them  another  sub- 
stance still  to  which  they  belong,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  phenomena.  The  Unity  of  substance,  therefore, 
is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  substance,  which  is  derived 
from  the  law  of  substance,  an  incontestable  result  of  psy- 
chological  observation ;  so  that  experience  applied  to  con- 
sciousness, at  a  certain  degree  of  profoundness,  gives  that 
which  appears  at  first  view  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  it, 
namely,  ontology.  In  fact,  substantial  causality  is  Being  in 
itself;  the  rational  laws,  therefore,  are  laws  of  Being,  and 
reason  is  the  true  existence.  Thus,  as  analysis  applied  to 
consciousness  at  first  separated  reason  from  personality,  so 
now  on  the  elevated  point  to  which  we  have  been  con- 
ducted by  analysis,  we  perceive  that  reason  and  its  laws, 
referred  to  substance,  can  be  neither  a  modification  nor  an 
effect  of  the  me,  since  they  are  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
manifestation  of  absolute  substance.  Ontology,  therefore, 
returns  to  psychology  the  lights  which  it  borrows  from  it ; 
and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  identity  of  the  two  extremities 
of  science. 

Such  is  the  analysis  of  reason.  That  of  activity  is  not  less 
important.  Of  all  the  active  phenomena,  the  most  striking 
undoubtedly  is  that  of  will.  It  is  a  fiict,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  movements  which  are  carried  on  within  us  by  exter- 
nal agents  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  have  the  power  of  com- 
mcncing  a  different  movement,  in  the  first  place  of  conceiv- 
ing it,  then  of  deliberating  whether  we  shall  execute  it, 
finally  of  resolving  and  proceeding  to  execution,  of  begin- 
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nmg  it,  of  panninfc  <Mr  8iu|>ending  it,  of  aooompluhing  or 
retarding  it,  and  at  all  times  of  oootroUing  it.  The  &ct  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  movement  ac- 
complished on  these  conditions  assomes  a  new  character  in 
our  eyes ;  we  impute  it  to  oorselTes,  we  refer  it  as  an  effect 
to  ourselves,  and  in  that  case  we  consider  ourselves  as  its 
cause.  Thb  is  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  cause,  not  of  au 
abstract  cause,  but  of  a  personal  cause,  of  ourselves.  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  me  is  causality,  or  will,  since 
we  refer  to  ourselves,  we  impute  to  ourselves,  only  what 
we  cause,  and  we  cause  only  what  we  wilL  To  will,  to 
cause,  to  exist  for  ourselves — these  are  synonymous  expres- 
sions of  the  same  fiict,  which  comprises  at  once  will,  caus- 
ality, and  personality.  The  relation  of  the  will  and  the 
person  is  not  a  simple  relation  of  co-existence ;  it  is  a  true 
relation  of  identity.  To  exist  for  ourselves  is  not  one  thing, 
and  to  will  another,  for  in  that  case,  there  could  be  imper- 
sonal volitions,  which  is  contrary  to  facts,  or  a  personality, 
or  self-conscious  me  without  will,  which  is  impossible ;  for 
to  know  myself  as  the  me,  is  to  distinguish  myself  from  a 
not  me ;  now,  we  can  not  dbtinguish  ourselves  from  that 
but  by  separating  ourselves  from  it,  by  leaving  the  imper- 
sonal movement  and  producing  one  which  we  impute  to 
ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  exercising  an  act  of  volition. 
Will  therefore  is  the  essence  of  the  person.  The  move- 
ments of  sensibility,  the  desires,  the  passions,  so  &r  from 
constituting  personality,  destroy  it.  Personality  and  pas- 
sion are  essentially  in  an  inverse  relation,  in  an  opposition 
to  each  other,  which  constitutes  life.  As  we  can  iind  the 
element  of  personality  only  in  the  will,  so  also  we  can  find 
the  element  of  causality  only  in  the  same  place.  We  must 
not  confound  the  will  or  the  internal  causality  which  imme- 
diately produces  effects  internal  at  first  like  their  cause, 
with  the  external  and  actually  passive  instruments  of  this 
causality,  which  as  instruments,  appear  at  first  sight  also 
to  produce  effects,  but  without  being  their  primary  cause, 
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that  is  to  say,  their  true  cause.  When  I  throw  a  baO 
agiunst  another,  it  is  not  the  ball  which  actually  canses  the 
motion  that  it  communicates,  for  this  motion  was  oommnni- 
catod  to  it  by  the  hand,  by  the  muscles  which  in  our  won- 
derful organization  are  at  the  service  of  the  wilL  Properiy 
speaking,  these  actions  arc  only  effects  connected  with  one 
another,  alternately  resembling  causes,  without  containing 
a  single  real  cause,  and  all  traceable  as  effects,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  to  the  will  as  their  primary  cause.  If  we  seek 
the  notion  of  cause  in  the  action  of  one  ball  upon  another, 
as  was  done  previously  to  Hume ;  or  in  the  action  of  the 
hand  on  the  ball,  and  of  the  primary  muscles  of  motion  on 
their  extremities,  or  even  in  the  action  of  the  will  on  the 
muscle,  as  was  done  by  M.  Maine  de  Biran ;  we  shall  find 
it  in  none  of  these  cases,  not  even  in  the  last,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which 
deprives  the  will  of  power  over  them,  makes  it  unproduct* 
ive,  incapable  of  being  a  cause,  and  consequently  of  sug- 
gesting the  notion  of  it.  But  what  no  paralysis  can  prevent, 
is  the  action  of  the  will  on  itself,  the  production  of  a  res- 
olution, that  is  to  say,  an  act  of  causation  entirely  mental, 
the  primitive  type  of  all  causality,  of  which  all  external 
movements,  commencing  with  the  mi^ular  effort  and 
ending  'with  the  action  of  one  ball  on  ancfther,  are  only 
symbols  more  or  less  imperfect.  The  first  cause  for  us 
therefore  is  the  will,  of  which  the  first  effect  is  a  volition. 
This  is  at  once  the  highest  and  the  purest  source  of  the 
notion  of  cause,  which  thus  becomes  identical  with  that  of 
personality.  And  it  is  the  taking  possession,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  cause  in  the  will  and  the  personality  which  is  the 
condition  for  us  of  the  ulterior  or  simultaneous  conception 
of  the  external  impersonal  causes. 

The  phenomenon  of  will  presents  the  following  elements; 
1,  to  decide  upon  an  act  to  be  perfonned ;  2,  to  deliberate; 
3,  to  resolve.  Now  if  we  look  at  it,  it  is  reason  which 
composes  the  first  element  entirely,  and  even  the  second ; 
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fer  it  is  retson  also  which  deliberates,  but  it  ia  not  reason 
which  resolres  and  determines.  Now  reason,  which  is  thns 
combined  with  ¥rill,  is  combined  in  a  reflective  form ;  to 
conceive  an  end,  to  deliberate,  involves  the  idea  of  reflec- 
tion* Reflection  is  therefore  the  condition  of  every  volun- 
tary act,  if  every  voluntary  act  supposes  a  predetermina- 
tion of  its  object  and  a  process  of  deliberation.  Now  to 
act  voliQktarily,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  act  in  this  manner; 
and  it  is  because  the  will  is  in  &ct  reflective,  that  it  pre- 
sents such  a  striking  phenomenon.  But  can  a  reflective 
operation  be  a  primitive  operation  ?  To  will  is — ^with  the 
eonsciousness  that  we  can  resolve  and  act — to  deliberate 
whether  we  shall  resolve,  whether  we  shall  act  in  such  or 
such  a  manner,  and  to  decide  in  &vor  of  one  or  the  other. 
The  result  of  this  choice,  of  this  decision  preceded  by  de- 
liberation and  predetermination,  is  volition,  the  immediate 
effect  of  personal  activity ;  but  in  order  to  resolve  and  to 
act  in  this  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that  we  could 
resolve  and  act,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have  pre- 
viously resolved  and  acted  in  a  different  manner,  without 
deliberation  or  predetermination,  that  is  to  say,  without  re- 
flection. The  operation  previous  to  reflection  is  sponta- 
neity. It  is  a  fact  that  even  now  we  often  act  without 
having  deliberated,  and  that  rational  perception  spontane- 
ously making  known  to  us  the  act  to  be  performed,  the  per* 
Bonal  activity  also  spontaneously  enters  into  operation  and 
resolves  at  once,  not  by  a  foreign  impulse,  but  by  a  kind  of 
immediate  inspiration,  prior  to  reflection  and  often  superior 
to  it.  The  QuUl  mourutf  of  the  old  Horatius,  the  a  moiy 
Auverfffie  I  of  the  brave  d'Assas,  are  not  blind  impulses  and 
in  consequence  destitute  of  morality ;  but  neither  is  it  from 
reasoning  or  reflection  that  they  are  borrowed  by  heroism. 
The  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  activity,  therefore,  is  no 
less  real  than  that  of  voluntary  activity.  Only,  as  every 
thing  which  is  reflective  is  completely  determined,  and  for 
that  reason  distinct,  the  phenomenon  of  voluntary  and  re- 
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flectiye  activity  \a  more  dear  than  that  of  spoataDeons  ao- 
tivity,  which  is  leas  determined  and  more  obflonre.  More- 
over, the  chai-acteristic  of  every  voluntary  act  is  the  power 
of  repeating  itself  at  will,  the  power  of  being  sommooed,  so 
to  speak,  before  the  tribunal  of  conscioosnesSy  which  ex- 
amines and  describes  it  at  leisure ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  spontaneous  act  that  it  is  not 
voluntary,  the  spontaneous  act  is  not  repeated  at  will,  and 
when  it  takes  place  is  either  unperceived  or  irrevocable, 
and  can  not  be  afterward  summoned  back  but  on  coiiditioii 
of  being  reflective,  that  is  to  say,  of  being  destroyed,  as  a 
spontaneous  &ct.  Spontaneity  is  therefore  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  that  obscurity  which  surrounds  every  thing  which 
is  primitive  and  instantaneous. 

With  all  our  seeking,  we  can  discover  no  other  modes 
of  action.  Reflection  and  spontaneity  comprise  all  the 
real  forms  of  activity. 

Reflection  as  a  principle  and  as  a  fact  supposes  and  fol- 
lows spontaneity ;  but  as  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  Re- 
flective which  is  not  in  the  Spontaneous,  all  that  we  have 
said  of  the  one  will  apply  to  the  other ;  and  although  spon- 
taneity is  not  accompamed  either  with  predetermination  or 
deliberation,  it  is  no  less  than  will  a  real  power  of  action, 
and  consequently  a  productive  cause,  and  consequently 
again,  a  personal  cause.  Spontaneity  then  contains  all 
that  is  contained  by  the  will ;  and  it  contains  it  previously 
to  that,  in  a  less  determined,  but  purer  form ;  and  hence 
we  arrive  at  the  immediate  source  of  causality  and  of  the 
me.  The  me  already  exists  with  the  productive  power 
which  characterizes  it  in  the  flashing  forth  of  spontaneity ; 
and  it  is  in  this  instantaneous  flashing  forth  that  it  instan- 
taneously apprehends  itself.  We  might  say  that  it  dis- 
covers itself  in  spontaneity,  and  establishes  itself  in  reflec- 
tion. The  me,  says  Fichte,  posits  itself  in  a  voluntary 
determination.^  This  point  of  view  is  that  of  reflection. 
In  order  for  the  me  to  posit  itself,  as  Fichte  says,  it  is 
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that  it  should  ciearly  distinguish  itself  form  the 
not-me.  To  distinguish  is  to  deny;  to  didtingiiish  one 
thing  from  another,  is  to  affirm  again,  but  by  denying ;  it 
is  to  affirm,  after  having  denied.  Now  it  is  not  true  that 
the  intellectual  life  oommences  with  a  negation;  and  be- 
fore reflection  and  the  &ct  to  the  descriptiim  of  which 
Fichte  has  forever  attached  his  name,  there  is  another 
operation,  in  which  the  me  finds  itself  without  seeking, 
posits  itself  if  you  please,  but  without  having,  wished 
to  posit  itself,  by  t^e  sole  virtue,  the  peculiar  energy  of 
the  activity,  which  it  recognizes,  as  it  manifests  it,  but 
without  having  previously  Imown  it ;  for  the  activity  is  re- 
vealed to  itself  only  by  its  acts,  and  the  first  act  must  have 
been  the  effisct  of  a  power  which  has  hitherto  heea  igno- 
rant of  itself 

What  then  is  this  power  which  is  revealed  only  by  its 
acts,  which  finds  and  perceives  itsdf  in  spontaneity,  and 
again  finds  and  reflects  upon  itself  in  will  ? 

Whether  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  all  personal  ^cts 
have  this  characteristic  in  conmion,  that  tiiey  can  be  re- 
ferred immediately  to  a  cause  which  has  its  point  of  de- 
parture altogether  in  itself,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are 
free ;  such  is  the  proper  notion  of  liberty.  Liberty  can 
not  be  confined  to  the  will,  for  in  that  case,  spontaneity 
would  not  be  free ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  liberty  can  not 
consLst  merely  in  spontaneity,  for  then  the  will  in  its 
turn  would  not  be  free.  If  therefore  the  two  phenom- 
ena are  equally  free,  they  can  be  so  only  on  the  condition 
that  we  discard  frt)m  the  motion  of  liberty  every  thing 
which  belongs  exclusively  either  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  phenomena,  and  that  we  allow  to  it  only  what  is  com- 
mon to  both.  Now,  what  circumstance  is  common  to  both 
except  that  they  have  their  point  of  departure  in  them- 
selves, and  that  they  can  be  referred  immediately  to  a 
cause,  which  is  their  proper  cause,  and  which  acts  only  by 
its  omi  energy  ?    Liberty  being  the  conmion  characteristic 
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of  spontaneity  and  of  will,  compriaes  both  tiieae  pheiKMi- 
ena  in  itself;  it  ought  to  possess-and  it  consequently  does 
possess  something  more  general  than  either,  and  whioli 
constitutes  their  identity.  This  is  the  only  theory  of 
liberty  that  agrees  with  the  different  fik^  which  are  an- 
nounced as  free  by  the  consciousness  of  the  human  race, 
and  which  in  their  diversities  have  occasioned  theories  in 
contradiction  with  each  other,  because  they  have  been  con- 
structed exclusively  for  a  specific  order  of  phenomena. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  theory  which  cpnoentrates  liberty  in 
the  will  must  needs  admit  no  other  than  reflective  liberty, 
preceded  by  a  predetermination,  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
cess of  deliberation,  and  marked  with  characteristics  which 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  fr^  acts,  which  take  away 
liberty  from  every  thing  which  is  not  reflective,  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet  and  artist  in  the  moment  of  crea- 
tion, from  the  ignorance  which  reflects  but  little,  and 
scarcely  acts  otherwi^  than  spontaneously,  that  is  to  say, 
from  three  quarters  of  the  human  race.  Because  the  ex- 
pression free-will  implies  the  idea  of  choice,  of  comparison, 
and  of  reflection,  these  conditions  have  been  imposed  on 
liberty,  of  w^bich  free-will  is  only  one  form ;  ft^e-will  ia 
free-volition,  that  is  to  say,  volition ;  but  Mrill  is  so  flir  frx>m 
being  adequate  to  the  extent  of  liberty,  that  even  language 
adds  to  it  the  epithet  free,  thus  referring  it  to  something 
still  more  general  than  itself.  We  may  assert  the  same  of 
spontaneity.  Disengaged  from  the  accompaniment  more 
or  less  tardy  of  reflection,  of  comparison,  and  of  delibera- 
tion, spontaneity  manifests  liberty  in  a  purer  form,  but  it  is 
only  one  form  of  liberty  and  not  liberty  entire ;  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  liberty  is  that  of  a  power  which,  under 
whatever  form  it  acts,  acts  only  by  an  energy  peculiar  to 
itself 

If  liberty  is  distinct  from  free  phenomena — as  the  char- 
acteristic element  of  every  phenomena  is  to  be  more  or 
less  determined,  but  always  to  be  so  in  some  degree — it 
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fiiUows  that  the  peculiar  oharacteriitic  of  liberty  in  its  con- 
trast with  free  phenomena^  is  indetermination.  Liberty 
therefore  is  not  a  form  of  activity,  bat  aotiyity  in  itself  the 
indetermined  activity,  which,  precisely  on  that  account, 
determines  itself  in  one  form  or  another.  Hence  it  follows, 
once  more,  that  the  me  or  the  personal  activity,  sponta- 
neous or  reflective,  represents  only  the  determined  form 
of  activity,  but  not  its  essence.  Liberty  is  the  ideal  of  the 
me ;  the  me  must  needs  constantly  tend  to  it,  without  ever 
arriving  at  it ;  it  participates  in  it,  but  is  not  identical  with 
it.  The  me  is  liberty  in  action,  not  liberty  in  power ;  it  is 
a  cause,  but  a  cause  phenomenal  and  not  substantial,  rela- 
tive and  not  absolute.  The. absolute  me  of  Fichte  is  a 
oontradiction.  The  very  terms  imply  that  nothing  absolute 
and  substantial  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  determined,  that 
is  to  say,  phenomenal  In  respect  to  activity,  substance 
then  can  not  be  found  but  beyond  and  above  all  phenome- 
nal activity,*  in  power  not  yet  passed  into  action,  in  the  in- 
determined  essence  which  is  capable  of  sel^determinatio:^, 
in  liberty  disengaged  from  its  forms,  which  limit  while 
they  determine  it.  We  are  thus  arrived  then  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  me,  by  the  way  of  psychology  still,  at  a  new 
aspect  of  ontology,  at  a  substantial  activity,  anterior  and 
superior  to  all  phenomenal  activity,  which  produces  all  the 
phenomena  of  activity,  survives  them  all  and  renews  them 
alii  immortal  and  inexhaustible  in  the  destruction  of  its 
temporary  manifestations.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
again,  that  this  absolute  activity,  in  its  development,  as- 
sumes two  forms  parallel  with  tiiose  of  reason,  namely, 
qx>ntaneity  and  reflection.  These  two  elements  are 
found  in  one  sphere  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  principle 
of  both  is  always  a  substantial  causality.  Activity  and 
reason,  liberty  and  intelligence  are  therefore  intimately 
combined  with  each  other  in  the  unity  of  substance. 

The  last  phenomenon  of  consciousness  which  we  have 
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not  yet  analyzed,  sensation,  wonld  require  Bfanihr  derelop- 
ments,  but  the  time  does  not  admit  of  thenu  I  most  ocm- 
tent  myself  with  a  few  words  which  thinkers  will  eompi^ 
hend,  and  which  will  serve  at  least  as  a  touchstone  for  my 
futtire  labors  on  the  philosophy  of  natore. 

Sensation  is  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness  no  leas  in- 
contestable than  either  of  the  others ;  now  if  this  {^enom- 
enon  is  real,  as  no  phenomenon  is  sufficient  to  itself^  reason 
which  acts  under  the  law  of  causality  and  of  substance 
compels  us  to  refer  the  phenomenon  of  sensation  to  an  ex- 
isting cause ;  and  as  this  cause  is  evidently  not  the  me,  it  is 
necessary  that  reason  should  refer  sensation  to  another 
cause,  for  the  action  of  reason  is  irresistible ;  it  refers  it 
therefore  to  a  cause  foreign  to  the  me,  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  me,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  external  cause; 
this  is  our  notion  of  the  outward  world  as  opposed  to  the 
inward  world  which  the  me  constitutes  and  fills,  our  noticm 
of  an  external  object  as  opposed  to  the  subject  which  is 
personality"  itself  our  notion  of  passivity  as  opposed  to 
liberty.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  expression  pass- 
ivity ;  for  the  me  is  not  passive  and  can  not  be  so,  since  it 
consists  in  free  activity ;  neither  is  the  object  any  more 
passive,  since  it  is  made  known  to  us  only  in  the  character 
of  cause,  of  active  force.  Passivity  therefore  ia  nothing 
but  a  relation  between  two  forces  which  act  on  eadi  other. 
Vary  and  multiply  the  phenomenon  of  sensation,  reason 
always  and  necessarily  refers  it  to  a  cause  which  it  suooess- 
ively  charges,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  experience, 
not  with  the  internal  modifications  of  the  subject,  but  with 
the  objective  qualities  capable  of  producing  them,  that  is 
to  say,  it  develops  the  notion  of  cause,  but  without  depart- 
ing fi'om  it,  for  qualities  are  always  causes,  and  can  be 
known  only  as  such.  The  external  world  therefore  is 
nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  causes  corresponding  to  our 
real  or  possible  sensations;  the  relation  of  these  causes 
with  eadi  other  is  the  order  of  the  world.    The  world  ao- 
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eordiDgly  19  of  the  same  stuff  witk  onrselvesi  and  nature  is 
the  sister  of  man ;  it  is  active,  liTing,  animated  like  him ; 
and  its  history  is  a  drama  no  less  than  oar  own. 

Besides,  as  the  development  of  tiie  personal  or  human 
force  takes  place  in  consciousness,  in  some  sort,  under  the 
auspices  of  reason,  which  we  recognize  as  our  law  even 
when  we  violate  it ;  so  the  external  forces  are  necessarily 
conceived  of  as  submitted  to  laws  in  their  development,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  laws  of  external  forces  are 
nothing  but  their  mode  of  development,  the  constancy  of 
which  forms  what  we  call  regularity.  Force  in  nature  is 
distinct  from  its  law,  as  personality  in  us  is  distinct  from 
reason ;  distinct,  I  say,  and  not  separate ;  for  all  force  car- 
ries its  law  with  it  and  manifests  it  in  its  action  and  by  its 
action.  Now,  all  law  supposes  a  reason^  and  tiie  laws  of 
tiie  world  are  nothing  but  reason  as  manifested  in  the 
world.  Here  then  is  a  new  relation  of  nnan  with  nature. 
Nature,  like  humanity,  is  composed  of  laws  and  of  forces, 
of  reason  and  of  activity ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  tiie 
two  worlds  are  again  brought  closely  together. 

Is  there  nothing  further?  As  we  have  reduced  the 
laws  of  reason  and  the  modes  of  free  force  to  two,  could 
we  not  also  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  forces  of  nature 
and  of  their  laws  ?  Could  we  not  reduce  all  the  regular 
modes  of  the  action  of  nature  to  two,  which  in  their  rela- 
tion with  the  spontaneous  and  the  reflective  action  of  the 
me  and  of  reason,  would  exhibit  a  still  more  intimate 
harmony  than  th&t  which  we  have  just  indicated  between 
the  internal  and  the  external  world  ?  It  will  be  perceived 
that  I  here  allude  to  expansion  and  concentration ;  but  so 
long  as  methodical  labors  shall  jiot  have  converted  these 
oonjectures  into  certainty,  I  will  hope  and  be  silent ;  I  will 
oontent  myself  with  remarking  that  the  philosophicid  con- 
siderations which  reduce  the  notion  of  the  external  world 
to  that  of  force  have  already  gained  currency,  and  secretly 
preside  over  modern  Physics.     What  physical  inquirer, 
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mnce  Euler,  seeks  any  thing  in  natnre  bat  forces  and  laws? 
Who  now  speaks  of  atoms  ?  And  even  molecules,  the  Ml 
atoms  revived — ^who  defends  them  as  any  thing  but  an 
hypothesis  ?  If  the  fact  be  incontestable,  if  modem  Phys- 
ics be  now  employed  only  with  forces  and  laws,  I  draw  the 
rigorous  condosion  from  it,  that  the  science  of  Physics, 
whether  it  know  it  or  not,  is  no  longer  material,  and  that 
it  became  spiritual  when  it  rejected  every  other  method 
than  observation  and  induction  which  can  never  lead  to 
aught  but  forces  and  laws.  Now  what  is  there  material 
in  forces  and  laws  ?  The  physical  sciences  then  themselves 
have  entered  into  the  broad  path  of  an  enlightened  Spirit- 
ualism ;  and  they  have  only  to  march  with  a  firm  step,  and 
to  gain  a  more  and  more  profound  knowledge  of  forces 
and  laws,  in  order  to  arrive  at  more  important  generaliza- 
tions. Let  us  go  still  further.  As  it  is  a  law  already  rec- 
ognized of  the  same  reason  wliich  governs  humanity  and 
nature,  to  refer  every  finite  cause  and  every  multiple  law, 
that  is  to  say,  every  phenomenal  cause  and  every  phenom- 
enal law,  to  something  absolute  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  sought  beyond  it  in  relation  to  existence,  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  substance ;  so  this  law  refers  the  external  world  com- 
posed of  forces  and  laws  to  a  substance,  which  must  needs 
be  a  cause  in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  this 
world,  which  must  needs  be  an  intelligence  in  order  to  be 
the  subject  of  its  laws,  a  substance,  in  fine,  which  must 
needs  be  the  identity  of  activity  and  intelligence.  We  arc 
thus  arrived  accordingly,  for  the  second  time,  by  observa- 
tion and  induction  in  the  external  sphere,  at  precisely  the 
same  point  to  which  observation  and  induction  have  suc- 
cessively conducted  us  i^j  the  sphere  of  personality  and  in 
that  of  reason ;  consciousness  in  its  triplicity,  is  therefore 
one ;  the  physical  and  moral  world  is  one,  science  is  one, 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  God  is  One. 

Let  us  sum  up  these  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
folly  unfSdd  them. 
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Id  returning  ivitliin  our  consciousneas,  we  bave  seon  ttiat 
the  relation  of  rcnaoii,  ol' activity,  and  of  Bcnsation  is  bo  in- 
timate, tbat  one  of  tUuse  elements  being  ^von,  the  other 
two  iiomediately  come  into  exercise,  and  that  this  clement 
is  the  treo  activity.  Without  the  free  activity  or  the  mc, 
consdousness  doea  not  exist,  that  ia  to  say,  the  other  two 
phenomena,  whether  thoy  take  place  or  not,  are  aa  if  they 
were  not,  for  th^me  which  docs  not  yet  exist.  Now  the 
me  does  not  exist  for  itself,  does  not  and  can  not  perceiYO 
it»clf^  but  by  distinguisbing  iLself  from  sensation,  wltich  by 
tbat  act  b  perceived,  and  which  thns  takes  it8  place  in  con- 
aciousness.  But  as  the  me  can  not  perceive  itself  nor 
perceive  sensation  except  by  perceiving,  that  is  t-o  say,  by 
the  intervention  of  reason,  the  necessary  principle  of  alt 
perception,  of  all  knowledge,  it  follows  that  the  esereiae 
of  reason  ia  coteraporary  with  the  exercise  of  personal 
activity  and  with  sensible  imiiressions.  llie  triplicily  of 
ooii»oion.''Dess,  the  elements  of  whtcli  are  distinct  and  irre- 
ducible one  to  the  otbor,  ia  then  resolred  into  a  single 
&ot,  as  the  unity  of  consciousness  exists  only  ou  condition 
of  that  triplicity.  Moreover,  if  the  three  elementary  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  ai'o  cotemjiorary,  if  reason  im- 
mediately  illumines  the  activity  which  then  distinguishes 
itself  froia  sensation;  as  reasoo  is  only  the  action  of  the 
two  grcnt  laws  of  causaUty  and  of  eiibstanue,  it  is  necessary 
that  roQion  should  immediately  refer  the  action  to  an  iu; 
temal  cause  and  substance,  namely,  the  me,  and  seosation, ' 
to  on  external  cause  and  substunce,  the  uot-me ;  but  as  il 
can  not  rest  in  them  as  causes  truly  substantial,  both  be- 
cause their  contingent  and  phenomenal  character  takes  from 
them  every  claim  to  being  absolute  and  eubstantial,  and 
because  as  they  are  two,  they  limit  each  other  and  thll^ 
exclude  each  other  from  the  rank  of  substance,  it  is  neec^ 
sary  that  reason  should  refer  them  to  a  ningle  subKtarilial 
cause,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  sought  in  rela- 
,  tioD  to  exiatence,  that  is  to  aay,  in  reaped  of  cwue  and 
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Bubstance,  for  existence  is  the  identity  of  both«  Hie  sub- 
stantial and  caasative  existence,  therefore,*  witk  the  two 
finite  causes  or  substances  in  which  it  develops  itself  is 
made  known  at  the  same  time  with  these  two  causes,  with 
the  differences  which  separate  them,  and  the  bond  of  na- 
ture which  connects  them,  that  is  to  saj,  ontology  is  given 
to  us  at  the  same  time  in  its  completeness,  and  even  at  the 
same  time  with  psychology.  Thus  in  the  first  &c(t  of  con- 
sciousness, the  psychological  unity  in  its  triplicity  is  found, 
so  to  speak,  fiuse  to  &ce  with  the  ontological  unity  in  its 
paralled  triplicity.  The  fiu^t  of  consciousness  whidi  com- 
prehends three  internal  elements  reveals  to  us  also  three 
external  elements.  Every  &ct  of  consciousness  is  psychol- 
ogical and  ontological  at  once,  and  contains  already  the 
three  great  ideas  which  science  afterward  divides  or  brings 
together,  but  which  it  can  not  go  beyond,  namely,  man, 
nature,  and  God.  But  man,  nature,  and  God,  as  revealed 
by  consciousness  arc  not  vain  formulas,  but  fitcts  and 
realities.  Man  is  not  in  the  consciousness  without  nature, 
nor  nature  without  man,  but  both  meet  together  in  their 
opposition  and  their  reciprocity,  as  causes,  and  as  relative 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  is  always  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  always  by  each  other.  The  God  of  conscious- 
ness is  not  an  abstract  God,  a  solitary  monarch  exiled 
beyond  the  limits  of  creation  on  the  desert  throne  of  a 
silent  Eternity  and  of  an  absolute  existence  which  resem- 
bles even  the  negation  of  existence.  He  is  a  Grod  at  once 
true  and  real,  at  once  substance  and  cause,  always  sub- 
stance and  always  cause,  being  substance  only  in  so  far  as 
he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  substance, 
that  is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause,  one  and  many,  eternity 
and  time,  space  and  number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibility 
and  totality,  principle,  end  and  center,  at  the  sunmiit  of 
Being  and  at  its  lowest  degree,  infinite  and  fimte  together, 
triple,  in  a  word,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  God,  na- 
ture, and  humanity.    In  &ct,  if  God  be  not  every  thing, 
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he  b  nothing';  if  he  be  absolutely  indiriBiUe  in 
he  is  inaooeeslble ;  and  oonaequently  he  is  inoomprehensi- 
Uoy  and  his  incomprehensibility  is  for  ns  the  same  as  his 
destruction.  Incomprehensible  as  a  formula  and  in  the 
school^  Ood  is  clearly  viable  in  the  world  whidi  manifests 
him,  for  the  soul  which  foels  and  possesses  him.  Every 
where  present  he  returns,  as  it  were,  to  himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  of  which  he  indirectly  constitutes  the 
medianism  and  the  phenomenal  triplidty  by  the  reflection 
of  his  own  nature  and  of  the  substantial  triplidty  of  which 
he  is  the  absolute  identity. 

Having  gained  these  heights,  philosophy  becomes  more 
luminous  as  well  as  more  grand ;  universal  harmony  enters 
into  human  thought,  enlarges  it,  and  ^ves  it  peace.  The 
divorce  of  ontology  and  psychology,  of  speculation  and  ob- 
servation, of  sdence  and  common  sense,  is  brought  to  an 
end  by  &  method  which  arrives  at  q)eculation  by  obeerva- 
tioQ,  at  ontology  by  psychology,  in  order  then  to  confirm 
observation  by  speculation,  psychology  by  ontology,  and 
which,  starting  from  the  immediate  &cts  of  consdousness, 
of  which  the  common  sense  of  the  human  race  is  composed, 
derives  from  them  the  sdence  which  contains  nothing  more 
than  common  sense,  but  which  elevates  it  to  its  purest  and 
most  ri^d  form,  and  enables  it  to  comprehend  itself  But 
hero  I  approach  a  fundamental  point. 

If  every  &ct  of  consdousness  contains  aU  the  human 
Acuities,  sensibility,  free  activity,  and  reason,  the  me,  the 
not-me,  and  their  absolute  identity ;  and  if  every  &ct  of 
consdousness  be  equal  to  itself  it  follows  that  every  man 
who  has  the  consdousness  of  himself  possesses  and  can  not 
but  posfcss  aU  the  ideas  that  are  necessarily  contained  in 
consdousness.  Thus  every  man,  if  he'  knows  himself 
knows  all  the  rest,  nature  and  God  at  the  same  time  with 
himself.  Every  man  believes  in  his  own  existence,  every 
man  therefore  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  world  and 
of  Gk>d ;  every  man  thinks,  every  man  therefore 
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God,  if  we  may  so  express  it ;  eveiy  human  propoatioOy 
reflecting-  the  eoDsdoasness,  reflects  the  idea  of  Unity  and 
of  Being  that  is  essential  to  consdoosness ;  every  homan 
preposition  therefore  contains  God ;  every  man  who  speaks, 
speaks  of  God,  and  every  word  is  an  act  of  &ith  and  a 
hymn.  Atheism  is  tf  barren  fbrmnla,  a  negation  without 
reality,  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  which  can  not  assert  it- 
self without  self-destruction;  for  every  assertion,  even 
though  negative,  is  a  judgment  which  contains  the  idea  of 
being,  and,  consequently,  God  in  his  fullness.  Atheism  is 
the  illusion  of  a  few  sophists,  who  place  their  liberty  in 
opposition  to  their  reason,  and  are  unable  even  to  give  an 
account  to  themselves  of  what  they  think ;  but  the  human 
race  which  is  never  fitlse  to  its  consciousness,  and  never 
places  itself  in  coMradiction  to  its  laws,  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  God,  believes  in  him,  and  never  ceases  to 
proclaim  him.  In  fact,  the  human  race  believes  in  reason, 
and  can  not  but  believe  in  it,  in  that  reason  which  is  mani- 
fested in  consciousness,  in  a  momentary  relation  with  the 
me — the  pure  though  faint  reflection  of  that  primitive  light 
which  flows  from  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  substance,  which 
is  at  once  Substance,  Cause,  Intelligence.  Without  the 
manifestation  of  reason  in  our  consciousness,  there  could 
be  no  knowledge,  neither  psychological,  nor  still  less,  onto- 
logical.  Reason  is,  in  some  sort,  the  bridge  between  psy- 
diology  and  ontology,  between  consciousness  and  being ; 
it  rests  at  the  same  time  on  both ;  it  descends  from  Grod 
and  approaches  man ;  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  con- 
sciousness, as  a  guest  who  brings  intelligence  of  an  un- 
known world,  of  which  it  at  once  presents  the  idea  and 
awakens  the  want.  If  reason  were  personal,  it  would  have 
no  value,  no  authority,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual 
subject.  K  it  remained  in  the  condition  of  primitive  sub- 
stance, without  manifestation,  it  would  be  the  same  for  the 
me  which  would  not  know  itself  as  if  it  were  not.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  that  the  intelligent  substance  ahould 
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maniftst  itself;  and  this  manifestation  is  the  appearanee 
of  reason  in  the  consciousness.  Reason  then  is  literally  a 
revelation,  a  necessary  and  universal  revelation,  which  is 
wanting  to  no  man  and  which  enlightens  every  man  on  his 
coming  into  the  world :  iUumifuU  amnem  haminem  veni- 
entem  in  htmc  mundutn.  Reason  is  the  necessary  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  Idfyog  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
the  Word  made  flesh  which  serves  as  the  interpreter  of 
Grod  and  the  teacher  of  man,  divine  and  human  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  Absolute  Grod  in  his 
majestic  individuality,  but  his  manifestation  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  it  is  not  the  Being  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  revealed 
Gk>d  of  the  human  race.  As  God  is  never  wanting  to  the 
human  race  and  never  abandons  it,  so  the  human  race  be- 
lieves  in  God  with  an  irresistible  and  unalterable  fidth,  and 
thb  unity  of  faith  is  its  own  highest  unity. 

K  these  convictions  of  fidth  be  combined  in  every  act 
of  consciousness,  and  if  consciousness  be  one  in  the  whole 
human  race,  whence  arises  the  prodigious  diverdty  which 
seems  to  exist  between  man  and  man,  and  in  what  does 
this  diversity  consist  ?  In  truth,  when  we  appear  to  per- 
ceive at  first  view  so  many  differences  between  one  indi- 
vidual and  another,  one  country  and  another,  one  epoch 
of  humanity  and  another,  we  feel  a  profound  emotion  of 
melancholy ;  and  are  tempted  to  regard  an  intellectual  de- 
velopment BO  capricious,  and  even  the  whole  of  humanity, 
as  a  phenomenon  without  consistency,  without  grandeur, 
and  without  interest.  But  it  is  demonstrated  by  a  more 
attentive  observation  of  £icts  that  no  man  is  a  stranger  to 
either  of  the  three  great  ideas  which  constitute  conscious- 
ness, namely  personality  or  the  liberty  of  man,  imperson- 
ality or  necessity  of  nature,  and  the  Providence  of  God. 
Every  man  comprehends  these  three  ideas  immediately, 
because  he  found  them  at  first  and  constantly  finds  them 
again  within  himself.  Tlie  exceptions  to  this  feet,  by  their 
small  number,  by  the  absurdities  whic^i  they  involve,  by 
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the  difficulties  which  they  create,  serve  gbIj  to  exfafliiti  kk 
a  still  clearer  light,  the  universality  of  fiiith  in  the  homaft 
race,  the  treasure  of  good  sense  depoated  in  troth,  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  that  there  are  for  a  homan  aoul  in 
not  discarding  the  convictions  of  its  kind.  Leave  out  the 
exceptions  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  oertain  crit- 
ical periods  of  history,  and  yon  will  pereeive  that  the 
masses  which  alone  have  true  existence,  always  and  every 
where  live  in  the  same  fidth,  of  which  the  forms  only  vary. 
But  the  masses  do  not  possess  the  secret  of  their  oonvio- 
tions.  Truth  is  not  science.  Truth  is  for  all;  science  for 
few.  AU  truth  exists  in  the  human  race ;  bat  the  human 
race  is  not  made  up  of  philosophers.  In  fiust,  philosoj^y 
is  the  aristocracy  of  the  human  species.  Its  glory  and  its 
strength,  like  that  of  all  true  aristocracy,  is  not  to  sepamte 
itself  from  the  people,  but  to  sympathize  and  identify  itself 
with  them,  to  labor  with  them,  while  it  places  its  founda- 
tion in  their  hearts.  Philosophical  science  is  the  rigorous 
account  which  it  renders  to  itself  of  tlie  ideas  which  it 
has  not  created.  We  have  already  shown  that  reflection 
supposes  a  previous  operation  to  which  it  applies  itse]^ 
since  reflection  is  merely  a  return  upon  what  has  gone 
before. 

If  there  had  been  no  prior  operation,  there  could  have 
been  no  voluntary  repetition  of  this  operation,  that  is  to 
say,  no  reflection ;  for  reflection  is  nothing  else ;  it  does  not 
produce ;  it  verifies  and  develops.  There  is  therefore  ac- 
tually nothing  more  in  reflection  than  in  the  operation 
which  precedes  it,  than  in  spontaneity ;  only  reflection  is  a 
degree  of  intelligence,  rarer  and  more  elevated  than  spon- 
taneity, and  with  the  condition,  moreover,  that  it  fiiithfully 
represents  it,  and  develops  without  destroying  it.  Now  in 
my  opinion,  humanity  as  a  mass  is  spontaneous  and  not 
reflective ;  humanity  is  inspired.  The  divine  breath  which 
is  in  it,  always  and  every  where  reveals  to  it  all  truths  un- 
der one  form  or  another,  according  to  the  place  and  time. 
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The  sonl  of  hamanity  is  a  poetical  aonl  which  discovers  in 
ita«lf  the  socrcts  of  heiDgs;  and  gives  utterance  to  them  in 
prophvtic  chants  vliich  ring  from  age  to  age.  At  the  side 
of  humanity  is  philosophy,  which  listens  mth  attention, 
gathers  tip  its  words,  registers  thcni,  if  wo  may  so  speak; 
and  when  the  moment  of  inspiration  has  [>assed  away,  pre- 
sents them  with  reverence  to  the  admirable  artist  who  hod 
no  consciousness  of  his  genius,  and  who  often  does  not  rec- 
ognize his  own  work.  Spontaneity  is  the  genius  of  hu- 
man  nature ;  reflection  is  the  genius  of  a  few  individuals. 
The  difference  between  reflection  and  spontaneity  is  the 
only  difference  possible  in  the  identity  of  intelligence.  I 
have  proved,  as  I  flatter  myself,  that  this  is  the  only  real 
difference  in  the  forma  of  reason,  in  those  of  activity,  per- 
haps even  in  those  of  life ;  in  history  also,  it  is  the  only 
difference  which  separates  a  man  from  his  fellow-men. 
Hence  it  follows  that  we  are  all  penetrated  with  the  same 
spirit,  are  all  of  the  same  £imily,  children  of  the  same 
Father,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  admits  of  no 
differences  but  such  as  are  essential  to  individuality.  Con- 
sidered in  this  aspect,  the  differences  of  individuals  exhibit 
something  noble  and  interesting,  because  they  testify  to 
the  independence  of  each  of  us,  and  separate  man  from 
nature.  We  are  men  and  not  stars ;  we  have  movements 
that  are  peculiar  to  ourselves;  but  all  our  movements, 
however  irregular  in  appearance,  are  accomptished  within 
tlie  circle  of  our  nature,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are 
points  essentially  «milar.  Spontaneity  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture ;  reflection  tlie  point  of  return ;  the  entire  circum- 
ference is  the  intellectual  liie ;  the  center  is  the  Absolute 
Inlelligence  which  governs  and  explains  the  whole.  These 
principles  possess  an  inexhanslible  fruitfulness.  Go  from 
human  nature  to  external  nature,  you  will  there  find  spon- 
taneity under  the  form  of  ekpansion ;  reflection  under  that 
of  concentration.  Extend  your  view  to  universal  exist- 
ence ;  external  nature  there  performs  the  pari  of  spoata- 
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ncitj,  humanity,  that  of  reflection.  In  fine,  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  species,  the  Oriental  world  represents  that 
first  movement,  the  Tigorons  spontaneity  of  which  has 
furnished  the  race  ii-ith  an  indestructible  basis;  sod  the 
Pagan  world,  and  still  more  the  Christian,  represents  re- 
flection which  gradually  derelops  itself  combines  with 
spontaneity,  decomposes  and  recomposes  it  with  the  lib- 
erty which  is  its  essence,  while  the  spirit  of  the  world 
hovers  over  all  its  forms  and  remains  at  the  center ;  bat 
under  all  its  forms,  in  every  world,  at  all  degrees  of  ex- 
istence, phymcal,  intellectual,  or  historical,  the  same  inte- 
grant elements  are  discovered  in  their  variety  and  their 
harmony. 


HL 

PA8SAGB  FROM  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  ONTOLOGY. 
(Extract  from  the  Prdkoe  to  tho  Secotid  EdItSoa  of  th$  Phfloioptiteal  Fra^nMitA.] 

As  soon  as  reason  is  established  in  its  true  nature  and 
rightful  independence,  we  ca^y  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  its  applications  when  it  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciou8ne3s.  Reason  thus  arrives  at  beings  as  well  as 
phenomena ;  it  reveals  to  us  the  world  and  God  with  as 
much  authority  as  our  own  existence  or  any  of  its  modifica- 
tions ;  and  ontology  is  no  less  legitimate  than  psycliology, 
because  it  is  psychology  itself  which,  by  enlightening 
us  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  reason,  leads  us  to  on- 
tology. 

Ontology  is  the  science  of  Being.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence,  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
world,  and  of  Grod.  It  is  reason  which  gives  us  thb  thre<s 
fi:>ld  knowledge  on  the  same  authority  with  that  of  the 
digfatest  cognition  which  we  possess;   reason,  the  sole 
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fiwnhj  of  all  knowing,  th«  only  pindple  of  certunty,  the 
exclusive  standard  of  tlic  True  iuid  the  False,  of  good  and 
evil,  which  alone  con  perceive  its  own  mistakea,  correct 
itaelf  when  it  is  deceived,  restore  itself  when  in  error,  call 
itself  to  accoont,  and  pronounce  upon  itself  the  sentence 
of  acquittal  or  of  condemnation.  And  we  ranst  not  imagine 
that  reason  waita  for  slow  developments  before  it  presents 
to  man  this  threefold  Imowledge  of  himseir,  of  the  world, 
and  of  Ood ;  on  tbe  contrary,  this  threefold  knowledge 
is  given  to  as  entirelj  in  each  of  its  parbi,  and  even  is 
every  fact  of  conscioQsness,  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the 
bat.  It  ifl  still  psychtdogy  which  here  expluns  ontology, 
bnt  a  psychology  to  which  only  profound  refleotion  caa-  at- 
tain. 

Can  there  be  a  nngle  &ct  of  consdonaness  without  a 
oertun  degree  of  attention  f  Let  attention  he  impured 
or  destroyed,  and  oar  thongfata  become  conf\ued,  they  are 
gradually  lost  in  obscnre  reveries  which  soon  vanish  of 
themselves,  and  are  for  as  as  if  they  were  not.  Even  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses  are  blunted  by  want  of  attention, 
and  degenerate  into  merely  organic  impressions.  Tbe  o^ 
gan  is  struck,  often  perhaps  with  force ;  but  the  mind  be- 
\af(  elsewhere  does  not  perceive  the  impression ;  there  ia 
DO  sensation  ;  there  is  no  consciouflDess,  Attention  there- 
fore  is  the  condition  of  all  consciousness. 

Now  is  not  every  act  of  attention  more  or  less  volun- 
tary? And  is  not  every  volnntary  act  characterized  by 
the  circumstance  that  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  cause  of 
it  f  And  is  not  this  cause  whose  effects  vary  while  it  re- 
mains the  same  itaelf— is  not  this  power  which  is  revealed 
to  as  only  by  its  acts,  but  which  is  distinguished  froih  its 
acta  and  which  its  acts  do  not  exhaust — is  it  not,  I  say, 
tliis  cause,  this  force  which  we  coll  I,  me,  our  individuality, 
our  personality — that  jjersonaHty  of  whicli  wc  never 
doubt,  which  wo  never  confound  with  any  other,  because 
we  never  refer  to  any  other  those  voluntary  acts  which 
19* 
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give  OS  the  inward  feeling,  the  immoyaUe  connelkNi  €#  its 

realitj  ? 

The  me  is  then  revealed  to  ns  in  the  chanoter  of  oaofle, 
of  force.  But  can  this  force,  this  canse  which  we  are,  do 
everj  thing  which  it  w:i8hes  ?  Does  'it  meet  with  no  ob> 
stacles  ?  It  meets  with  them  of  aU  kinds,  at  every  mo- 
ment. A  sense  of  our  feebleness  is  constantly  united  with 
that  of  power.  A  thousand  impressions  are  at  all  times 
made  upon  us ;  take  away  attention  and  they  do  not  oome 
to  our  consciousness ;  let  attention  be  applied  to  them,  the 
phenomena  of  sensation  begins.  Here  then,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  refer  the  act  of  attention  to  myself^  as  its 
caus^  I  can  not,  for  the  some  reason,  refer  to  myself  the 
sensation  to  which  attention  has  been  applied ;  I  can  not 
do  this,  but  I  can  not  avoid  referring  it  to  some  cause,  to  a 
cause  necessarily  other  than  myseli^  that  is  to  say,  to  an 
external  cause,  and  to  an  external  cause  whose  existence  is 
no  less  certain  to  me  than  my  own  existence,  since  the 
phenomenon  which  suggests  it  to  me  is  no  less  certain 
than  the  phenomena  which  suggested  my  own,  and  both 
the  phenomena  are  presented  to  me  with  each  other. 
-  We  have  here  then  two  kinds  of  distinct  causes.  The 
one  personal,  placed  in  the  very  center  of  consciousness, 
the  other  external  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
The  cause  which  we  are  is  evidently  limited,  imperfect, 
finite,  since  it  constantly  meets  with  bounds  and  obstacles 
among  the  variety  of  causes  to  which  we  necessarily  refer 
the  phenomena  that  we  do  not  produce — ^the  phenomena 
purely  affective,  and  not  voluntary.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  causes  themselves  are  limited  and  finite,  since  we  re- 
sist them  to  a  certain  degree  as  they  resist  us,  we  limit 
their  action  as  they  limit  ours,  and  they  also  mutually  limit 
each  other.  It  is  reason  which  reveals  to  us  these  two 
kinds  of  causes.  It  is  reason,  which,  developing  itself  in 
our  consciousness  and  perceiving  there  at  the  same  time 
attention  and  sensation,  as  soon  as  these  two  simultaneous 
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phaMmenm  mre  percdved,  saggesto  to  ns  immediatelj  two 
kindB  of  distinct  causes,  but  correlatiye  and  mutnally 
limited,  to  which  they  most  be  referred.  But  does  reason 
stop  with  this  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover, 
that  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  finite,  and  limited  causes  is 
given,  we  can  not  but  conceive  of  a  superior  cause,  infinite 
and  absolute,  which  is  itself  the  first  and  last  cause  of  all 
others.  The  internal  and  personal  cause  and  external 
causes  are  incontestablj  causes  in  relation  to  their  own  e& 
fects;  but  the  same  reason  which  reveals  them  to  us  as 
causes,  reveals  them  as  limited  and  relative  causes,  and 
thus  prevents  us  from  stopping  with  them  as  causes  suffi- 
cient to  themselves,  and  compels  us  to  refer  them  to  a 
supreme  cause,  which  has  made  them,  and  which  sustains 
them ;  which  is  in  relation  to  them  what  they  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  phenomena  that  are  peculiar  to  them;  and 
which  as  it  is  the  Cause  of  aU  causes,  and  the  Being  of  all 
beings,  is  sufficient  in  itself  and  sufficient  to  reason,  which 
seeks  and  which  finds  nothing  beyond. 

Let  this  fundamental  po^it  be  well  considered.  Its  con- 
sequences are  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  the  notion 
of  the  me  is  that  of  the  cause  to  which  we  refer  the  phe- 
nomena of  volition,  so  the  notion  of  the  not-me  is  contained 
entirely  in  that  of  the  cause  of  the  senuble  and  involuntary 
phenomena.  Now,  as  the  being  which  we  are  and  the  ex- 
ternal world  are  nothing  but  causes,  it  follows  that  the 
Being  of  beings  to  which  we  refer  them  is  equally  revealed 
to  us  in  the  character  of  cause.  Grod  exists  for  us  only  in 
the  relation  of  cause ;  without  this,  reason  would  not  refer 
to  him  either  humanity  or  the  world.  He  is  absolute  sub- 
stance only  inasmuch  as  he  is  absolute  cause,  and  his  es- 
sence consists  precisely  in  his  creative  power.  I  should 
here  require  a  volume  in  order  to  describe  completely  and 
to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  manner  in  which  reason  ele- 
vates us  to  the  absolute  cause,  afler  having  revealed  to  us 
the  duality  of  the  personal  cause  and  of  external  causes. 
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I  merely  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  the  loDg  resevoheti^  ni 
which  tho,  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  these  JFiraffments,  aod 
the  course  in  the  Prc&cc.  It  is  only  this  course  which  I 
have  wished  to  recall. 

Here  is  no  hypothesis.    We  need  only  enter  witlun  our 
consciousness — ^to  a  considerable  depth  it  is  tme — in  order 
to  find  eveiy  thing  which  has  been  stated ;  for  once  more 
to  sum  up  this  summary,  there  is  not  a  single  fiiet  of  oon* 
sciousncss  possible  without  the  me;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  me  can  not  know  itself  without  knowing  the  not-me ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  known  with  the 
reciprocal  limitation  which  characterizes  them,  without  the 
conception  more  or  less  distinct  of  an  infinite  and  absolute 
Being,  to  which  they  nnist  be  referred.    These  three  ideas 
of  the  me  or  of  the  free  personality,  of  the  notme  or  of 
nature,  of  their  absolute  cause,  of  their  substance,  or  of 
God,  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  com- 
pose one  and  the  same  fact  of  consciousness,  the  elements 
of  which  are  inseparable.    There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world 
who  does  not  bear  this  fiict,  in  all  its  parts,  within  his  con- 
sciousness.   Hence  the  natural  and  permanent  faith  of  the 
human  race.     But  every  man  does  not  give  an  account  to 
liimself  of  what  he  knows.    To  know,  without  giving  an 
account  of  our  knowledge  to  ourselves;  to  know,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  our  knowledge  to  ourselves — ^this  is  the 
only  possible  difference  between  man  and  man,  between 
the  people  and  the  philosopher.    In  the  one,  reason  is 
altogether  s|>ontaneous ;  it  seizes  at  first  upon  its  objects ; 
but  without  returning  upon  itself  and  demanding  an  ac- 
count of  its  procedure  ;  in  the  other,  reflection  is  ^tdded  to 
reason ;  but  this  reflection,  in  its  most  profound  investiga- 
tions, can  not  add  to  natural  reason,  a  single  element  which 
it  does  not  already  possess ;  it  can  add  to  it  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  of  itself.     Again,  I  say,  reflection  well- 
directed  ;  for  if  it  be  ill-directed,  it  does  not  comprehend 
natural  reason  in  all  its  parts ;  it  leaves  out  some  element, 
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and  repaira  its  mutilationg  only  by  arbitrary  inventions. 
First,  to  omit,  then  to  invent ;  this  is  the  common  vice 
of  almost  all  systems  of  philosophy.  Tlie  office  of  philoso- 
phy is  to  reproduce  in  its  scientific  formulas  the  pure  fidth 
of  the  human  race ;  nothing  less  than  this  fiiith ;  nothing 
more  than  this  fidth ;  this  fidth  alone,  but  this  fiuth  in  aU 
Ha  parts.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  is  to  build  ontology 
on  psychology,  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  aid  of 
a  fiumlty  vdiich  is  both  psychological  and  ontological,  sub- 
jective and  objective  at  once ;  which  appears  in  us  without 
properly  belonging  to  us ;  which  enlightens  the  shepherd 
as  well  as  the  philosopher ;  whidi  is  wanting  to  no  one  and 
b  suffident  for  all.  This  fiiculty  is  reason,  whidi  from  the 
bosom  of  oonscionsness  extends  to  the  InfinitOi  and  reaches 
at  length  to  the  Being  of  beings. 


IV. 

BBFLT  TO  THE  CHABOE  OF  PANTHEI81L 
PBztnetikwB  tbt  Prdhot  to  Om  Second  Edition  oftho  PldkMoplileal  Fngmentiu] 

It  is  in  reply  to  this  accusation,  which  has  found  so  many 
echoes  even  beyond  the  Sensual  school,  that  I  have  written 
a  special  dissertation  on  the  Eleatic  school,  in  which  I  fully 
explain  myself^  on  the  subject  of  Pantheism,  its  philosoph- 
ical and  historical  origin,  the  principle  of  its  errors,  and 
also  on  that  element  in  it  vdiidi  may  be  called  good  and 
^ven  useful. 

Pantheism,  properly  speaking,  is  the  ascribing  of  Divinity 
to  the  All,  the  grand  Whole  considered  as  God,  the  Uni- 
verse-God of  the  greater  part  of  my  adversaries,  of  Saint 
Kmon,  for  example.  It  is  in  its  essence  a  kind  of  genuine 
Atheism,  but  with  which  may  be  combined,  as  has  been 
done,  if  not  by  Saint  Simon,  at  least  by  his  school,  a  certain 
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religions  vein,  by  applying  to  the  worid,  without 
est  authority,  those  ideas  of  the  Good  and  the  Beautifbl, 
of  the  Infinite  and  of  Unity,  which  belong  only  to  the 
Supreme  Cause  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world, 
except  in  so  far  as,  like  every  effect,  it  is  the  maoifestation 
of  all  the  powers  contained  in  the  cause.  The  system  op- 
posed to  Pantheism  is  that  of  absolute  Unity,  so  far  superior 
and  prior  to  the  world,  as  to  be  foreign  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  impossible  to  comprehend  how  this  unity  could  ever  de- 
part from  itself  and  how  from  a  principle  like  this,  the  vast 
Universe,  with  the  variety  of  its  forces  and  phenomena, 
could  proceed.  This  latter  system  is  the  abuse  of  meta- 
physical abstraction,  as  the  former  is  the  abuse  of  an  en- 
thtisiastic  contemplation  of  nature,  retained,  sometimes 
unconsciously,  in  the  bonds  of  the  senses  and  the  imagina- 
tion. These  two  systems  are  more  natural  than  one  would 
suppose,  who  was  ignorant  of  Xhe  history  of  philosophy, 
or  who  had  not  himself  passed  through  the  different  states 
of  mind  which  produce  them  both.  As  a  general  rule, 
every  naturalist  ought  to  guard  against  the  former,  and 
every  metaphysician  against  the  latter.  The  perfection, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty,  is  not  to  lose  the  sense 
of  nature  in  the  meditations  of  the  school,  -and,  in  the 
presence  of  nature,  to  ascend,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  the 
invisible  principle,  which  is  at  once  manifested  and  con- 
cealed by  the  imposing  harmony  of  the  Universe.  Would 
it  be  thought  possible  that  the  Sensual  school  should  bring 
against  any  one  the  accusation  of  Pantheism,  should  bring 
it  against  me  ?  To  accuse  me  of  Pantheism,  is  to  accuse 
me  of  confounding  the  First,  Absolute,  Infinite  Cause  with 
the  Universe,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  two  relative  and 
finite  causes  of  the  me  and  the  not-mc,  of  which  the  limits 
and  the  evident  insufficiency  are  the  foundation  from  which 
I  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  truth,  I  did  not  sus- 
pect that  I  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  defend  myself 
from  a  charge  like  this.    But  if  I  have  not  confounded 
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God  and  tlie  worid ;  if  my  Qod  is  not  the  Universe-God 
of  Pmtheiflni,  neither  is  he,  I  confess,  the  abstraction  of 
Absolute  Unity,  the  lifeless  Gk>d  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
As  Grod  is  made  known  only  in  so  &r  as  he  is  absolute 
cause,  on  this  account,  in  my  opinion,  he  can  not  but  pro- 
duce, so  that  the  creation  ceases  to  be  unintelligible,  and 
God  is  no  more  without  a  world  than  a  world  without  God. 
This  last  point  has  ^>peared  to  me  of  such  great  import- 
ance that  I  have  not  dirunk  from  expressing  it  with  all  the 
strength  that  I  possessed.  ^*  The  Gk>d  of  consciousness  is 
not  an  abstract  Gk>d ;  a  solitary  monarch  exiled  beyond  the 
limits  of  creaticm  on  the  desert  throne  of  a  silent  Eternity 
and  of  an  absolute  existence  which  resemhles  even  the 
negation  of  existence.  He  is  a  God  at  once  true  and  real, 
at  once  substance  and  cause,  always  substance  and  always* 
cause,  being  substance  only  in  so  &r  as  he  is  cause,  that 
is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause,  one  and  many,  eternity 
and  time,  space  and  number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibil- 
ity and  totality,  principle,  end  and  center,  at  the  summit 
of  being  and  at  its  lowest  degree,  infinite  and  finite  to- 
gether." It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  it  is  this  passage 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  my  system  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Spninoza  and  the  Eleatics.  There  is  only 
one  difficulty  in  that  inference,  namely,  that  this  passage 
is  immediately  directed  against  all  metaphysical  speculation 
in  the  spirit  ef  Spinoza  and  the  Eleatics.  I  beg  pardon  of 
my  adversaries,  but  I  must  remind  that  the  God  of  Spinoza 
and  the  Eleatics  is  a  pure  substance,  and  not  a  cause.  In 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  creation  is  impossible ;  in  mine  it  is 
necessary.  As  to  the  Eleatics,  they  admit  neither  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  nor  the  existence  of  diversity,  nor  that 
of  any  phenomenon ;  and  they  absorb  the  entire  Universe 
in  the  abyss  of  Absolute  Unity.  But  let  this  pass.  I^Iy 
adversaries  have  so  often  repeated  that  I  was  a  Pantheist 
and  an  Eleatic — a  contradictory  assertion — ^that  for  some 
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time  it  was  taken  for  granted  hj  a  large  part  of  the  piibBei 
and  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  history  of  the  EleaUeachool, 
to  show  that  I  did  not  belong  to  it  mysdC 


[Vnm  the  New  Philoiopldflal  FngmeolAr-^Ait  Xnopteniib  P^  H  ^  it^) 

Human  nature  ndses  its  yoice  against  Ptotheism.  All 
the  talent  in  the  world  can  never  justify  thia  doctrine,  or 
reconcile  it  with  the  feelings  of  mankind.  If  oonsisteDt,  it 
gives  us,  in  its  result,  merdj  a  sort  of  soul  of  the  wokld, 
as  the  principle  of  all  things ;  with  fatality  for  the  only  law; 
the  confounding  also  of  good  and  evil — that  is  to  say  their 
destruction  in  the  depths  of  a  vague  abstract  unity  with* 
out  any  fixed  subject ;  for  there  is  certainly  no  absolute 
unity  in  any  of  the  parts  of  this  world  taken  separately. 
How  then  should  it  exist  in  their  aggregate  ?  As  the  Ab- 
solute and  the  Necessary  can  not,  in  any  way,  be  derived 
from  the  Relative  and  Contingent,  so  also  from  Plurality, 
added  to  itself  as  often  as  you  please^  no  generalization 
can  derive  Unity;  totality  only  is  thus  obtained.  At 
bottom,  Pantheism  turns  on  the  oonfiision  of  these  two 
ideas,  which  are  so  essentially  distinct.  On  the  other 
hand,  unity  without  plurality  is  no  more  real  than  j^nral- 
ity  without  unity  is  true.  An  absolute  unity  which  does 
not  depart  from  itself  or  which  projects  only  a  shadow, 
may  overwhelm  us  witfi  its  grandeur,  niay*  transport  us 
with  its  mysterious  charm ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  it  does  not 
enlighten  the  mind ;  it  is  loudly  contradicted  by  thoee 
Acuities  which  are  in  relation  with  this  world,  and  which 
attest  its  reality,  and  by  all  our  active  and  moral  fiicultiea, 
which  would  be  a  mockery,  which  would  be  an  accusation 
against  their  author,  if  the  theater  in  which  they  are  called 
to  exercise  themselves  were  only  an  illusion  and  a  snare. 
A  God  without  a  world  is  no  less  false  than  a  world  with- 
out a  God ;  a  cause  without  effects  wliich  manifest  it,  or  an 
indefinite  series  of  effects  without  a  primary  cause ;  a  sub- 
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stanoe  which  should  never  be  developed,  or  a  rich  devel- 
opment of  phenomena  without  a  substance  which  sustains 
them ;  reality  borrowed  only  from  the  Visible  or  the  In- 
visible ;  in  both  these  extremes,  there  are  equal  error  and 
equal  danger,  equal  ibrgetfiilness  of  human  nature,  equal 
forgetfulness  of  one  of  the  essential  sides  of  thought  and 
of  things.  Between  those  two  abysses,  the  good  sense  of 
the  human  race  has  long  pursued  its  path ;  &r  from  sys- 
tems and  from  schools  the  human  race  has  long  believed 
with  equal  certainty  in  Glod  and  in  the  world.  It  believes 
in  the  world  as  a  real  and  permanent  effect,  which  it  refers 
to  a  cause,  not  to  an  impotent  and  contradictory  cause, 
which,  forsaking  its  effect,  would  thus  destroy  it,  but  to  a 
cause  worthy  of  the  name,  which  constantly  producing  and 
reproducing,  deporits  its  strength  and  its  bhiuty,  without 
ever  exhausting  them,  in  its  work;  it  believes  in  the 
world  as  an  aggregate  of  phenomena,  which  would  cease 
to  exist  the  moment  the  eternal  substance  should  cease  to 
sustain  them ;  it  believes  in  the  worid  as  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  a  hidden  principle  which  speaks  to  it  beneath 
this  vail,  and  which  it  adores  in  nature  and  in  its  own 
consciousness.  This  is  what,  as  a  mass,  the  human  race 
believes.  The  glory  of  true  philosophy  would  be  to  accept 
this  universal  faith,  and  to  give  a  legitimate  explanation 
of  it.  But  through  want  of  supporting  itself  on  the  human 
race,  and  of  taking  common  sense  for  its  guide,  philosophy, 
hitherto,  straying  on  the  right  hand  and  left,  has  Mien  by 
turns  iht6  one  or  the  other  extreme  of  systems  that  are 
equally  true  in  one  relation  and  equally  fiilse  in  another ; 
and  bqjth  vicious  for  the  same  reason,  because  they  are 
equaUy  exclusive  and  incomplete.  This  is  the  everlasting 
rook  to  which  philosophy  is  exposed. 
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V. 

THEORY  OP  REASON.— FURTHBB  EXPLICATIOH& 
[From  0<m8lnlB  PrefluM  to  M.  de  Binn*s  am«<cUr«rfl9fM  ««ir  to  B^ 

The  psychology  of  the  Sensual  school,  resohriag  all 
mental  phenomena  mto  senBaiioii,  resDhSy  and  can  reaolt, 
in  nothing  but  Nonunalism  or  Materialism. 

But  in  addition  to  sensation  M.  de  Biran  has  reoognized 
also  the  will.  The  will  constitutes  an  order  of  &cls 
distinct  from  the  &cts  of  mere  sensation,  and  these,  by  en- 
riching psychology,  ought  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  philos- 
ophy. Not  omly  has  De  Biran  recognized  these  new  £Kst8 
of  consciousness,  but  he  has  put  them  in  their  true  posi- 
tion ;  he  has  proved  that  this  class  of  fiicts,  so  much  over- 
looked in  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  all  the  others. 
He  has  seized  and  presented  them  under  their  most  re- 
markable type,  the  muscular  effort,  in  which  is  irresistibly 
displayed  the  characteristic  of  the  wiU,  its  productive 
energy,  and  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect. — ^Uere  then  are 
two  classes  of  facts:  1.  Sensitive  facts,  or  hcia  of  sensa- 
tion, which  by  themselves  alone  would  never  come  under 
the  view  of  consciousness ;  2.  Active  or  voluntary  &ctS| 
^ts  of  the  will,  the  direct  and  immediate  appetceptiim 
of  which  alone  renders  possible  the  apperception  of  the 
other  phenomena. 

Now  do  these  two  classes  of  &cts  exhaust  all  tl^  facts 
of  consciousness  ?  M.  de  Biran  maintains  that  they  do. 
In  my  view  this  pretension  is  an  illusion,  a  fundamental 
en-or,  which  vitiates  the  whole  psychological  system  of 
Biran,  and  which,  by  making  a  vast  chasm  in  it,  does  before- 
hand enchain  his  whole  philosophy  within  a  circle,  from 
which  he  can  subsequently  free  it  only  by  hypotheses. 
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It  reqnireB  no  very  acate  obBervatidn,  provided  it  be 
not  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  a  previous  system,  to  recog- 
nize in  the  consciousness,  besides  the  &cts  of  sensation  and 
volition,  a  third  class  also,  of  fiicts  as  real  as  the  two  others, 
and  which  are  perfectly  distinct  firom  them:  I  mean 
rational  &cts  strictly  so  called« 

That  the  will  is  the  condition  of  the  exerdse  of  all  onr 
fiusolties,  I  admit  as  readily  as  M.  de  Biran  admits  that 
the  senses  are  the  condition  of  the  exerdse  of  the  wilL 
Bnt  to  deny  or  overlook  the  intelligence  becaose  the  intel- 
ligence requires  the  will  as  the  condition  of  its  exercise,  is 
certainly  (I  beg  pardon  of  my  ingenious  and  learned 
master)  a  vice  of  analysis  as  bad  as  to  deny  or  overlook 
the  will  because  it  is  linked  with  the  sensibilhy. 

I  say  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  is  exceedingly  common- 
place. All  writers  distinguish  between  the  fiumlties  of  the 
understanding  and  the  will  The  greatest  part  of  them,  it 
is  true,  after  having  made  the  distinction  in  words,  con- 
found it  in  reality,  or  even  interchange  the  functions  of 
these  two  fiiculties  in  the  strangest  manner.  For  example, 
M.  Laromiguiere  puts  preference  among  the  functicms  of  the 
wiUj  when  it  is  evidently  involuntary ;  and  at  the  head  of 
the  functions  of  the  understanding  he  places  attention^ 
which  no  less  evidently  belongs  to  the  wilL  ....  I  have 
frequently  taken,  in  order  to  distinguish  our  different  Acui- 
ties, the  example  of  a  man  studying  a  mathematical  book. 
Certiunly  if  the  man  had  no  eyes  he  would  not  see  the 
book,  neither  the  pages  nor  the  letters ;  nor  could  he  com- 
prehend what  he  could  not  read.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  did  not  will  to  give  his  attention,  tofitften  his  eyes  to 
the  reading  and  his  attention  to  meditating  what  he  read, 
he  would  equally  fidl  to  comprehend  the  book.  Bnt  when 
his  eyes  are  open,  and  when  his  mind  is  attentive,  is  every 
thing  then  done  ?  No.  It  is  still  requisite  that  he  should 
comprehend,  that  he  should  seize  (or  believe  that  he  seizes) 
th^  truth  expressed.    Now  this  latter  fact,  this  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  tratb,  is  a  &ct  which  maj  indeed  hsve  mrwA' 
ety  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  but  the  &ct  in  itaelf 
is  simple,  and  indecomposable,  and  can  not  be  resolved 
into  simple  volition  (attention)  any  more  than  into  senflA- 
tion.  For  this  reason  it  must  have  a  place  by  itself  in  any 
legitimate  classification  of  the  facts  which  fidl  under  the 
eye  of  consciousness. 

I  say  of  consciousness ;  but  consciousness  itself  the  mp-^ 
perception  of  consciousness — ^that  fundamental  and  per- 
manent &ct,  which  it  is  the  error  of  nearly  all  systems  to 
pretend  to  explain  by  a  single  term ;  which  Sensualism  ex- 
plains by  resolving  into  a  sensation  become  exclusive,  with- 
out inquiring  what  renders  it  exdudve ;  and  which  M.  de 
Biran  explains  by  the  will  producing  a  sensation  ;•— oonld 
that  fiu^t  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  something 
else  which  is  neither  sensation  nor  voUtion,  but  which  per> 
ceives  and  knows  both  the  one  and  the  other  ? 

To  be  conscious  is  to  perceive,  it  is  to  know ;  the  word 
explains  itself  {scientichcum).  Not  only  have  I  a  sensation, 
but  I  know  that  I  have ;  not  only  do  I  will,  but  I  know 
that  I  do :  this  knowledge  is  consciousness.  Now  it  is  ne> 
cessary  to  prove  that  the  will  and  the  sensibility  are  eii> 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  self-perception,  of  sel^knowledge, 
or  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  third  term  without 
which  the  two  others  would  be  as  though  they  had  not 
been.  Consciousness  is  a  threefold  phenomenon,  in  which 
feeling,  willing,  and  knowing,  serve  as  reciprocal  conditions, 
and  in  their  connection,  their  simultaneousness,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  distinction,  they  compose  the  entire  intel- 
lectual life.  Take  away  the  sensibility,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  or  object  for  volition,  which  then  no 
longer  is  exerted. — ^Take  away  the  will,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  proper  action,  no  longer  any  self,  the  subject  of 
apperception,  and  therefore  no  longer  any  perceptible  ob- 
ject,— Take  away  the  cognitive  &culty,  and  there  is  equal- 
ly a  destruction  of  all  perception ;  there  is  no  light  which 
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exhibits  what  takes  place,  the  ■enBation,  the  volition,  and 
their  relation ;  oooscioamesa  loses  its  torch  and  ceases  to 
exiM. 

To  know,  then,  is  an  andeni&ble  Sust,  distinct  from  ever) 
other,  «u  j  ffeneris. 

To  what  &cult7  shall  tins  &ct  be  referredr  Call  it  un- 
derstaodiiig,  mind,  intelUgence,  reaaon — what  yoa  will; 
it  is  of  little  moment,  provided  yon  recognize  it  as  an  ele- 
mentary fhcnlty.    It  is  oommonly  called  reason. 

Tery  strangely  M.  de  Biraa  seems  not  to  have  Bnq>ected 
that  here  was  a  class  of  &cts  entitled  to  particnlar  atten- 
tion. In  his  Memoir  concerning  the  Deeompontton  of  the 
IGnd,  and  the  £lementary  fheuUie*  to  bt  recognized,  he 
kffimu  without  any  proof  that  **  the  &culty  ef  perceiving 
and  that  of  willing,  are  indivisble,'^and  that  "metai^ys- 
dans  have  been  very  wrong  in  dividing  into  two  classes 
the  nnderstanding  and  the  wilL  He  admits  bnt  one  single 
intellectual  and  moral  prindple  distinct  from  the  sendtiv- 
ity,  and  that  is  the  will,  and  he  refiises  to  consider  reascm 
as  an  original  &ciilty 

Thns  this  profound  observer  of  consdonsness  has  ^ed 
to  see  predsely  that  withont  which  it  would  be  imposnble 
to  see  any  thing.  He  who  incessantly  reproaches  the  Sen- 
•nal  philosophy  with  mutilating  the  human  mind,  in  order 
to  explain  it  into  mere  sensation  alone,  has  not  perceived 
that  he  himself  has  despmled  llie  mind  of  its  higheat 
Acuity  in  order  to  explain  it  into  volition  alone,  and  there- 
by dried  up  the  soarco  of  the  most  sublime  ideas — ideas 
whioh  can  not  be  explained  by  senntion,  nor  by  volition. 
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VI. 

BERKELEY    AIO)    HUME.— mEAUSM    ASD   SKKFTIOIHIL— 

BERKELEY'S  IDEALISM. 

[Fitnn  The  Hlstovy  of  ModMn  PhUoMplij,  FInt  8«riii»  y«L  L  LMt  TEL] 


Qone  astray  iii  the  paths  of  abstraction  Locke  fell 
sarily  into  skepticism ;  but  he  fell  into  it  without  peroetring 
it ;  for  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  believed  in  personal  exist- 
ence, in  spite  of  his  theory  of  intuitive  certainty,  in  qute 
of  his  system  of  sensation  and  reflection  as  the  sole  sources 
of  knowledge ;  he  believed  in  the  me,  but  he  had  no  right 
to  believe  in  it,  and  skepticism  which  is  not  in  his  bdief  is 
in  his  principles ;  to  bring  it  out  from  them  needed  only 
bolder  and  firmer  minds  who  dared  and  who  knew  how 
to  deduce  it  from  them.  These  bold  minds  are  found. 
Tou  will  understand  me  as  meaning  to  speak  of  Berkeley 
and  of  Hume. 

Reid  is  the  first  who  has  shown  that  Berkeley  and 
Hume  are  the  fidthful  and  strict  disciples  of  Looke,  and 
that  the  most  celebrated  maxims  of  Hume  and  of  Berke- 
ley are  necessary  consequences  of  Locke's  theory  of  ideas. 
But  Reid  was  wrong  in  accusing  Berkeley  of  not  having 
gone  as  &r  as  Hume  when  starting  from  Uie  same  princi- 
ples, and  of  not  destroying  mind  with  equal  good  reason 
as  he  had  destroyed  matter.  The  criticism  is  not  weD 
grounded.  Look  at  Berkeley's  argument  against  matter. 
"  We  know  nothing,"  says  he,  "  except  ideas,  and  we  can 
not  know  matter  except  by  means  of  them.  Now  how 
can  ideas  make  us  know  matter?  Upon  this  condition, 
that  they  represent  it,  that  they  are  conformed  to  it»» 
Berkeley,  before  Reid,  easily  destroyed  the  credit  of  this 
representation,  this  conformity,  by  proving  that  ideas  can 
resemble  nothing  but  ideas,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
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in  them  nothing  which  resembles  what  is  oaUed  matter. 
See  therefore  matter  annihilated.  The  thing  was  so  easy 
that  Reidf  in  speaking  of  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  remarks 
that  it  needed  very  much  less  sagacity  to  know  how  to 
deduce  it  from  the  principles  of  Locke  than  courage  to 
put  forth  in  full  day  a  doctrine  so  evidently  contrary  to 
common  sense. 

Now  can  this  reasoning  be  turned  against  the  existence 
of  mind  ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  for  Berkeley  does 
not  admit  mind  upon  the  fiuith  of  an  idea  which  represents 
it  and  is  conformed  to  it.  It  is  in  a  very  different  way 
that  he  concludes  from  ideas  to  the  mind.  He  recognizes 
only  ideas,  and  these  ideas  have  no  other  existence  than 
the  possibility  of  hemg  perceived;  they  are  perceptions; 
now,  perceptions  do  not  exist  save  in  a  being  which  per- 
ceives them ;  the  being  which  perceives  ideas  is  the  mind. 

Berkeley  does  not  deny  the  law  which  makes  us  con- 
clude from  modifications  to  their  subject ;  but  he  pretends 
that  the  modifications  in  question  have  no  material  sub- 
ject, and  that  these  modifications,  being  our  own  ideas, 
our  own  perceptions,  attest  to  us  nothing  dse  save  the  per- 
ciinent  being,  to  wit,  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  all :  not  only  is  the  law  of  substance  recog- 
nized by  Berkeley,  but  it  plays  so  important  a  part  in  his 
doctrine  that  without  it  his  whole  doctrine  is  destroyed. 
Look  at  the  system  of  Berkeley  as  a  whole ;  you  will  see 
that  it  fiills  to  pieces  if  the  principle  of  substance  b  taken 
from  it. 

We  knpw -nothing  save  ideas,  and  these  ideas  have  no 
other  existence  than  the  possibility  of  being  perceived ; 
now,  all  perception  supposes  two  things,  to  wit,  a  perd^ 
pient  being,  and  a  thing  perceived :  it  is  in  this  twofold 
conclusion  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  whole  of  Berkeley, 
lliis  twofold  condusion,  which  implies  the  principle  of 
substance,  involves  the  two  great  truths  of  Berkeley^ 
philosophy,  Gk>d  and  the  human  soul.    The  first  condu- 
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sion  gives  the  human  mind ;  the  second  gives  GUkI.  See 
how: 

There  is  in  Berkeley  a  point  of  view  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  remarked,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  his  philosophy :  "  I  have  nothing  but  ideas,"  says  he, 
^^  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  the  master  of  all  my  ideas.  At 
this  moment  I  have  an  idea  which  I  did  not  have  a  little 
while  ago,  and  which  I  shall  not  have  a  little  while  hence: 
it  is  in  spite  of  myself  that  I  come  to  have  it;  it  affects  my 
mind  independently  of  my  wiU.  It  is  not  therefore  my 
work.  Far  from  that,  it  is  in  respect  to  me  a  mysterious 
power  which  acts  upon  me  in  spite  of  myselC" 

The  capital  error  of  Berkeley  is  in  having  confounded  the 
primary  qualities  of  nuitter  with  their  secondary  qualities. 
Now,  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  have  no  other  ex- 
istence for  us  than  as  unknown  causes  and  powers  which 
manifest  themselves  only  by  their  effects  upon  us,  that 
is,  by  our  sensations ;  so  that  when  one  has  reduced  the 
primary  qualities  to  secondary  qualities,  one  has  reduced 
all  the  qualities  of  matter  to  be  nothing  but  unknown 
powers.  But,  says  Berkeley,  there  are  no  abstract  powers 
in  nature ;  powers  imply  one  or  more  beings  in  whom  they 
reside.  Moreover,  these  powers  which  environ  us  and  act 
upon  us  are  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  they  follow  con- 
stant and  uniform  laws :  they  pertain  therefore  to  one  and 
the  same  supremely  wise  being.  From  the  harmony  of 
the  powers  which  cause  in  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves;  our 
own  sensations,  Berkeley  concludes  to  the  unity  of  a  power- 
ful being.  See  by  what  steps  he  arrives  at  the  Divine 
being.  You  see  that  he  arrives  there  only  by  means  of 
the  principle  of  substance,  without  which  nothing  has  real 
existence,  neither  the  spirit  of  man,  nor  God  himself  It 
is  therefore  certain  that  the  law  of  substance  b  the  great 
instrument  of  Berkeley ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  Scot- 
tish school  should  have  accused  Berkeley  of  holding  gra- 
tuitouslj  to  spiritual  substance  after  having  -destroyed 
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mateml  substance,  anil  of  believing  in  it  stipe rsUtiously 
against  tbo  principles  of  his  philosopbj' ;  fur  his  wliolo  phi- 
losophy is  built  precisely  upon  the  law  of  sabstance,  and 
this  law  gives  the  only  real  beings  which  Berkeley  recog- 
nized, the  Bool  and  God. — pp.  42—45. 

The  Dialogue  of  Hylas  and  Philonons  is  nothing  but  a 
TreoUso  of  the  Principles  of  Uuman  Knowledge  iu  a  jtop- 
ular  form.  Ideas  and  minds  ore  all  that  there  are:  tho 
mind  of  man,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  ideas  ho  per- 
ceives and  has  control  of;  the  Divine  mind,  which  is  the 
substance  and  cause  of  the  ideas  which  the  mind  of  man 
perceives,  but  has  not  tho  control  of.    Lecture  IX.  p.  66. 

There  is  this  difference  between  Plato,  Berkeley  and 
Malcbranchc,  that  all  three  refer  ideas  to  God  by  the  law 
of  sub§tance;  but  hnvuig  attained  to  God  by  ideas,  Plato 
and  Mslebroncbe  recognize  iheso  ideas  as  types  of  things 
which  exist  conformably  to  their  exemplars,  while  Berke- 
ley stopa  at  God  and  at  ideas,  and  maintains  that  ideas 
can  resemble  nothing  but  ideas,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to 
Mcic  Ibr  any  thing  beyond  Uiuiu. — p.  59. 


[Ftom  Loctnro  XX] 

The  dhAinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter,  borrowed  by  Locke  from  Descartes, 
had  gained  the  greatest  and  most  deserved  success ;  and  it 
must  not  be  dropped  out  of  uglit,  that  in  the  view  of  Looke, 
this  distinction  was  strictly  attached  to  the  theory  of  rep- 
resentative ideas  as  the  foundation  of  all  true  knowledge. 
Berkeley  accepted  this  theory  as  all  the  world  did ;  but  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  body,  he  turned  it  against  the 
primary  iptalities  of  matter.  The  Ibnndation  of  all  the 
primary  qualities  is  extension ;  extension  is  sohdity,  is  im- 
penetrability, ia  resistance.    Kow,  is  it  asy  more  posaible 
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to  represent  resistance  than  an  odor,  a  sonncl,  a  sayor? 
What  image  can  there  be  of  resistance  f  In  what  does 
the  idea  in  mo  of  something  that  resists  resemble  tha& 
Romething  out  of  me  ?  Is  the  idea  of  resistance  resisting? 
Is  the  idea  of  extension  extended  ?  But  if  the  idea  of 
resistance,  and  of  extension  are  neither  extended  nor  re- 
sisting, they  are  not  then  £iithfal  images  of  resistance  and  of 
extension ;  they  do  not  then  exactly  represent  them.  There- 
fore, we  no  more  have  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  than 
of  tlie  secondary  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  as  we  can  know 
bodies  only  by  their  qualities,  ignorance  of  the  latter  draws 
with  it  ignorance  of  the  fbrmer.  That  which  we  call 
matter  is  therefore  nothing  in  reality  for  us  but  the  unknown 
cause  of  our  sensations.  This  cause,  this  being  whom  our 
sensations  reveal  to  us  is  God  himself  There  exists  nothing 
but  minds,  the  human  mind  which  perceives  ideas,  and  Uie 
Supreme  mind  which  gives  them  to  us  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Matter  is  therefore  a  chimera,  and  materialism 
a  ridiculous  hypothesis. 

This  reasoning  of  Berkeley  is  invincible  if  we  start  from 
the  theory  of  representative  ideas ;  and  so  strict  thinkers 
who  admitted  the  theory  of  Locke  have  accepted  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  Collier  starting  from  the  principles  of 
Locke,  as  did  Berkeley,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion: 
and  all  the  objections  brought  against  Berkeley  never  for 
a  moment  staggered  that  man,  equally  sincere  as  ingenious, 
because  all  these  objections  left  entire  the  foundation  on 
which  his  idealism  rested,  the  theory  of  representative 
ideas.  T^e  bond  which  connects  that  theory  with  idealism 
is  so  intimate,  that,  in  the  solitude  of  New  Machar,  Reid 
himself,  before  he  came  to  doubt  the  one  was  led  to  adopt 
the  other.  This,  he  himself  tells  us  in  a  curious  passage 
in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the  Second  JEasay  on  the  IfiteOec- 
tnal  Faculties  of  Man :  "  If  I  may  presume  to  speak  my 
own  sentiments,  I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  so 
firmly  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  eon- 
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seqaenoo  of  it ;  till  finding  other  consequences  to  follow 
firom  it  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of 
a  materia  world,  it  eame  into  my.  mind,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  to  put  the  question :  What  evidence  have  I  for 
this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are 
ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the  present  I 
have  been  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for 
the  evidence  of  this  principle,  but  can  find  none  except  the 
authority  of  philosophers." — ^Ilist.  Mod.  Phil.,  First  Series, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  368-360. 

■ 

HUME'S    SKEPTICISM. 
[FromTbA  Historj  of  liod«ni  PbUoto^bj,  Flnt  Beriea,  Lwtwt  X] 

Locke  is  the  first  who  submitted  the  question  concerning 
substance  to  the  theory  of  ideas ;  and  that  theory,  de- 
•tmctiye  as  it  is  to  all  reality,  is  more  particularly  so  here. 
For  should  we  even  have  an  idea  of  substance,  it  would 
remain  always  to  deduce  from  the  idea  the  reality  of  its 
object ;  and  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  impossible. 
But  this  powerless  idea,  we  do  not  even  have  it,  according 
to  Locke,  since  it  is  not  given  either  by  sensation  or  by 
reflection.  Locke,  nevertheless,  believes  in  substance,  and 
in  spite  of  his  system  and  of  all  the  laws  of  the  most 
ordinary  logic,  from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  start* 
ing  from  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  he  comes  calmly  out  to  the 
me  and  to  matter. 

But  not  all  the  world  is  so  fortunate  or  so  inconsistent. 
Berkeley  takes  up  the  arms  fiUlen  from  the  hand  of  Locke. 
Berkeley  encounters  on  his  path  the  theory  of  ideas  and 
takes  possession  of  it ;  he  rejects  one  part  of  it,  and  ac- 
cepts the  other  part  which  suifices  for  him  to  destroy  the 
reality  of  matter. 

There  arc  in  fact  two  parts  in  the  theory  of  ideas :  the 
first,  that  we  perceive  nothing  immediately  except  ideas ; 
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the  second,  that  where  there  is  an  idea,  and  onjy  theio, 
can  there  be  knowledge.  Berkeley  adopts  the  first  part 
of  this  theory :  ho  demonstrates  perfectly  that  an  idea  is 
an  idea,  that  it  can  resemble  nothing  but  an  idea,  that  it 
lias  no  object  back  of  it,  that  it  is  absurd  to  admit  the 
hypothesis  of  an  object  which  we  do  not  see,  when  nature 
gives  us  nothing  immediately  but  an  idea.  But  Berkeley 
does  not  admit  the  second  part  of  Lockers  doctrine,  that 
all  our  cognitions  are  ideas.  According  to  Locke  and  to 
Berkeley  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  two  only  ways 
by  which  ideas  can  be  introduced  into  the  understanding ; 
but  Berkeley  maintains  that  there  are  cognitions  out  of  tho 
sphere  of  ideas ;  besides  sensation  and  reflection,  he  admits, 
somewhat  confusedly  perhaps,  the  principle  of  substance, 
which  reveals  to  him  the  real  existence  of  spirits,  that  of 
the  human  mind  and  that  of  the  Divine  mind. 

Here  certainly  is  a  considerable  fragment  fiiUen  loose  from 
the  doctrine  of  Locke.  But  another  fragment  still  is  about 
to  faM  away,  the  destruction  is  about  to  become  complete. 
To  eficct  this,  the  first  part  of  Lockers  doctrine  must  be 
united  to  the  second  part  which  Berkeley  had  separated. 
It  will  be  enough  to  re-establish  the  other  principle  of  the 
theory  of  ideas,  namely,  that  not  only  are  ideas  the  proper 
and  immediate  object  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  they  are 
also  its  limit.  Now,  if  all  the  cognitions  which  we  can  ob- 
tain are  ideas,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  renounce  forever 
the  knowledge  of  substance ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
no  idea  of  substance.  It  is  upon  these  two  parts  of  the 
theory  of  ideas,  thus  brought  together,  that  Hums  raised 
his  arguments  and  shattered  all  reality. 

The  doctrine  of  Hume  is  contained  in  his  TrecUUe  of 
Human  Nature^  a  work  which  seems  written  by  the  very 
genius  of  destruction.  It  was  published  at  London  in 
1739 

Take  your  position  exactly  on  the  principle  of  Home,  if 
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yoa  would  see  all  the  conseqaences  which  flow  jfrom  it. 
There,  where  there  is  an  idea,  and  only  there,  can  there  be 
knowledge.  This  is  a  principle  common  to  Locke  and  to 
Hume :  only  Hume  makes  here  an  important  modification 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke. 

According  to  Hume,  the  idea  is  derived  from  a  sen^ble 
impression,  more  striking,  more  vivid,  of  which  the  idea  is 
the  result,  and,  as  it  were,  the  reflection :  this  is  the  later 
system  of  Condillao.  If  therefore  we  can  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  substance,  it  is  because  there  is  in  the  understand- 
ing the  idea  of  substance,  and  because  there  has  been 
previously  an  impression  of  substance  : 

"There  are,"  says  Hume  (2Vea^M«  of  Human  Nature^ 
Works,  Vol.  L  p.  310),  *'  some  philosophers  who  imagine 
we  are  every  moment  intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call 
our  Belf ;  that  we  feel  its  existence,  and  its  continuance  in 

existence Unluckily,  all  these  positive  assertions 

are  contrary  to  the  very  experience  which  is  pleaded  for 
them ;  nor  have  we  any  idea  oiself  after  the  manner  it  is 
here  explained.  For,  from  what  impression  could  this 
idea  be  derived  ?  This  question  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
without  a  manifest  contradiction  and  absurdity ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  answered  if  we 
would  have  the  idea  of  self  pass  for  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  must  be  some  one  impression  that  gives  rise  to  every 
real  idea  [that  is  to  say,  to  every  idea  which  has  a  real 
object].  But  self  or  person  is  not  any  one  impression,  but 
that  to  which  our  several  impressions  and  ideas  are  sup- 
poAed  to  have  a  reference.  If  any  impression  gives  rise  to 
the  idea  of  sel^  that  impresnon  must  continue  invariably 
the  same,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives ;  since  self 
is  supposed  to  exist  after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no 
impression  constant  and  invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure, 
grief  and  joy,  passions  and  sensations  succeed  each  other, 
and  never  all  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  can  not  therefore 
be  from  any  of  these  impressions,  nor  from  any  other,  that 
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the  vie%  of  seif  h  deriredr  and  coBseqvailij 
such  id«L^ 

On  the  hTpothe«u  of  Locke,  the  argnmeiits  of  Hi 
9gmst  the  exi!(teiice  of  mind  and  of  the  me,  ve  as  dear, 
as  deciidTe  and  as  unanswerable  as  tkese  cf  BetksAtj  againrt 
matter.  Home  accordrngtr  is  no  more  in  dovbc  than 
Berkeler,  and  he  has  the  confident  tone  of  a  man  prolbond- 
ly  oooTinced: 

**'  For  mj  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimate! j  into  what 
I  call  myjftlfj  I  always  stumble  on  M>me  particnlar  percep- 
tion or  other,  of  heat  or  cold.  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
jiatn  or  pleasare.  I  never  catch  myself  at  anr  time  with- 
out a  perception,  I  never  can  ob6er\'e  anj  thing  but  the 
perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  removed  for  any 
time,  as  by  sound  sleep,  so  lon^  am  I  insensible  of  fnyseifj 

and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist If  any  one, 

upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection,  thinks  he  has  a 
different  notion  of  himself^  I  must  confess  I  can  reason  no 
longer  with  him.  All  I  can  allow  him  is  that  he  may  be  in 
the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are  essentiaUy  difierent 
in  this  particular.  He  may  perhaps  perceive  something 
mmple  and  continued,  which  he  calls  himself ^  though  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me.*' 

Hume  treats,  we  see,  at  the  same  time  the  question  of 
the  mc  and  of  that  of  the  identity  of  the  me,  the  second,  a 
very  important  question,  which  we  have  only  glanced  at 
and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  return. 

From  his  point  of  view  Hume  is  in  the  right.  I  have 
myself  demonstrated  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  opinions  of  philosophers,  that  immaterial  substance 
falls  not  under  the  eye  of  consciousness,  and  that  as  soon 
as  (consciousness  is  made  the  sole  judge,  that  is,  when  all 
corrnitions  arc  assimilated  to  consciousness,  substance  is  ir- 
retrievably destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
Hume  feels  himself  that  there  must  rest  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  heart  a  secret  tendency  to  believe  ourselves  something 
real,  and  he  proceeds  of  his  own  accord  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  made  to  him,  that  the  belief  in  the 
reality  of  substance  is  a  universal  belief  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  a  delusion,  says  Hume ;  this  belief  is  only  a  refined 
speculation  of  the  metaphysicians : 

*^  I  venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  they 
are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  percep- 
tions, which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable 

rapidity,  and  are  in  perpetual  flux  and  movement 

The  mind  is  a  kind  of  theater,  where  several  perceptions 
successively  make  their  appearance,  pass  and  repass,  glide 
away  and  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  8itu- 

ations The  comparison  of  the  theater  must  not 

mislead  us.  They  are  the  succesMve  perceptions  only  that 
constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion 
of  the  place  where  these  scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed." — p.  313. 

Now  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  with  Hume,  that  the 
belief  in  the  me  is  not  a  firm  and  universal  belief  of  the 
human  race,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  an  opinion, 
and  this  opinion  must,  like  all  others,  have  its  sufficient  rea- 
son. What  is  the  reason  then  that  has  caused  this  notion 
of  a  substance  to  be  imagined  ?  Here  it  is,  according  to 
Hume:  we  must  distinguisli  between  real  identity  and 
imaginary  identity.  When  we  see  an  object  remain  the 
same  at  different  times,  we  form  the  idea  of  scunenees^  of 
identity.  Then,  when  this  idea  is  once  formed,  we  trans- 
fer it  elsewhere  at  the  call  of  the  imagination.  When  we 
see  different  objects  bound  together  by  a  strict  relation,  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  contemplate  the  same  object ;  the  easy 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  deludes  the  imagination  and 
makes  it  suppose  there  is  identity  where  there  is  only  re- 
semblance. When  we  are  willing  to  make  use  of  our 
reason,  we  recognize  the  illunion  of  this  identity ;  but  in 
tlie  long  run,  the  chai'in  becomes  so  strong  that  it  in  diffi- 
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cult  to  break  it,  and  the  reason  is  made  captive  in  spite  of 
itself.  Unable  to  dissipate  it  without  doing  violence  to 
our  habits,  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  justify  it  by  met- 
aphysical subtleties :  hence  the  invention  of  a  substance,  a 
me,  a  soul. 

Thus  Hume  resolves  the  me  into  an  illusion  of  the  ima<n- 
nation.  We  will  not  stop  to  combat  him.  We  have  dis- 
tinguished the  arbitrary  associations  of  the  imagination 
from  the  necessary  laws  of  the  intelligence.  We  have 
shown  how  the  imagination  proceeds  and  how  the  under- 
standing proceeds.  The  imagination  is  capricious  and 
changes  its  creations  at  pleasure,  while  here  it  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  refer  qualities  to  a  subject ;  there  is  there^ 
fore  a  principle  independent  of  the  imagination,  which 
compels  me  to  attribute  every  quality  to  a  subject,  and  my 
ideas  to  a  subject  which  is  myself 

I  do  not  go  on  to  develop  this  answer :  it  seems  to  me 
useless  to  reply  to  a  philosopher  who  has  dared  resolve 
the  universal  and  necessary  belief  of  the  human  race  into 
a  ridiculous  illusion ;  and  so  I  have  brought  before  you  the 
opinion  of  Hume  only  in  order  to  make  you  apprehend 
the  rigorous  consequences  of  the  theory  of  ideas.  But  the 
argumentation  of  Hume  is  not  exhausted.  In  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  work  under  examination,  he  institutes  a  profound 
discussion  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  of  which  some 
account  should  be  given,  in  order  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  system  which  Hume  has  drawn  from  the  principles 
of  Locke. 

First  he  inquires  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  me  to 
have  existence,  and  this  is  the  way  he  replies : 

"  This  question  [what  is  a  substance]  we  have  found  im- 
possible to  be  answered  with  regard  to  matter  and  body ; 
but  besides  that  in  the  case  of  mind  it  labors  under  all 
the  same  difiiculties,  it  is  burdened  with  some  additional 

es  which  are    peculiar    to    that    subject.      As    every 
^  18  derived  from  a  precedent  impression,  had  we  any 
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idea  of  the  Bubstanco  of  oar  mind,  wc  must  also  have  an 
impression  of  it,  which  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
be  conceived.  For  how  can  an  impression  represent  a  sub- 
stance otherwise  than  by  resembling  it  ?  And  how  can  an 
impression  resemble  a  substance,  since  according  to  this 
{diilosophy  it  is  not  a  substance,  and  has  none  of  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  substance."  P.  288- 
290. 

This  argument  of  Hume  is  invincible  on  the  ground  of 
Locke's  theory. 

*^  But  leaving  the  question  of  wluU  may  or  may  not  be^ 
for  that  other,  what  a>ctuaUy  is^  I  desire  those  philosophers 
who  pretend  that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  our 
minds,  to  point  out  the  impression  that  produces  it,  and 
tell  distinctly  after  what  manner  that  impression  operates, 
and  from  what  object  it  is  derived.  Is  it  an  impression  of 
sensation  or  reflection  ?  Is  it  pleasant  or  pmnful,  or  indi^ 
ferent  ?  Does  it  attend  us  at  all  times,  or  does  it  only  re- 
turn at  intervals  ?  If  at  intervals,  at  what  times  princi- 
pally does  it  return,  and  by  what  cause  is  it  produced  ?" 

Analysis  being  unable  to  discover  any  idea,  any  im- 
pression of  substance,  Hume  proceeds  to  seek  for  substance 
by  another  method,  that  of  definitions. 

"  If  instead  of  answering  these  questions,  any  one  should 

seek  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  definition 

of  a  substance  is  something  which  may  exist  by  itself  ^  and 

that  this  definition  ought  to  satisfy  us,  I  should  observe 

that  this  definition  agrees  to  every  thing  that  can  possibly 

be  conceived,  and  never  will  serve  to  distinguish  substance 

from  accident,  or  the  soul  from  its  perceptions.    For  this 

reason:  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  may  exist;  and 

whatever  is  clearly  conceived  after  any  manner  may  exist 

after  the  same  manner.    This  is^one  principle  wliich  has 

been  already  acknowledged.    Again,  every  thing  difibrcnt 

is  distinguishable  ;  every  thing  distingiiishablc  is  separable 

by  the  imagination.    This  is  another  principle     My  con- 

20* 
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The  other  conseqoence  of  the  theory  of  representatiTe 
klffan,  more  daUmte(ul  to  Reid  than  BerkeleT-«  idealisa, 
wsM  Hum  fa  fikeplicum.  Whh  the  idealbm  of  BerkeJej  we 
infallibly  aroid  niaterialL«ni,  we  preserve  <mr  fahh  in  the 
existence  of  mind,  the  «abjeet  of  all  our  ideao,  and  in  the 
exwience  ftf  God,  the  first  cause  of  all  these  ideas,  and  of 
our  mind  it^lf.  Hume  comes  forward  to  annihilate  all 
these  convictions,  and  destroys  mind  by  the  same  right 
that  B<5rkeley  had  destrgyed  matter  as  to  its  primary  qua)- 
ilies,  and  that  Locke  had  robbed  us  of  the  knowledge  of 
its  seci>ndary  qualities.  If  none  of  our  ideas  resemble  or 
can  reaeinble  a  material    object,   eictended,  figured,  etc^ 
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mudi  less  ctn  any  idea,  whatever  it  be,  resemble  a  spirit- 
ual being,  for  that  would  imply  that  a  spiritual  being  can 
be  represented ;  any  representation  that  might  be  formed 
of  it  would  be  only  a  product  of  the  imagination,  a  pure 
chimera.  The  mind  is  said  to  be  the  cause  and  substance 
of  oar  ideas ;  but  there  is  neither  cause  nor  substance,  for 
they  can  not  either  of  them  be  represented.  The  senses 
attest  to  us  and  represent  to  us  very  readily  a  succession 
of  .motions,  but  not  the  pretended  force  which  produces 
them.  Sight  and  touch  show  us  the  motion  of  a  particular 
ball,  then  a  motion  in  another  particular  ball :  but  that  the 
motion  of  the  first  ball  was  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
second ;  that  there  was  in  the  first  a  power  which  really 
acted  upon  the  second— ^the  senses  show  me  nothing  like 
this,  and  we  have  no  true  knowledge  of  any  such  power, 
once  we  have  no  idea  either  of  sensation  or  reflection 
which  is  conformed  to  it.  It  is  just  so  in  regard  to  sub- 
stance in  general,  and  particularly  the  substance  which  wo 
ourselves  are. 

Consciousness,  aided  by  memory,  attests  to  us  the  pres- 
ence and  the  succession  of  some  sensation,  some  judgment, 
some  process  of  reasoning,  in  a  word,  of  some  idea,  some 
phenomenon :  but  as  to  the  pretended  substratum  of  all  this, 
ocmsdousness  has  never  perceived  it  and  can  not  represent 
it.  At  any  moment,  says  Hume,  when  I  observe  what 
passes  within  me,  my  consciousness  and  my  reflection  are 
of  such  or  such  phenomena,  never  of  their  pretended  sub- 
ject of  inherence.  The  idea  of  substance  therefore  is  not 
a  true  idea,  nnce  its  object  eludes  all  grasp  and  all  repre- 
sentation. If  there  is  no  substance  of  our  Acuities  and 
our  ideas,  i  fortiori  there  is  no  such  substance  as  is  one 
and  identical ;  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  the  inquiry 
whether  this  substance  be  material  or  spiritual.  As  there 
is  no  real  and  determinate  idea  which  represents  that  un- 
known thing  which  men  call  matter,  so  there  Ls  still  less 
any  real  and  determinate  idea  which  rci)rcsent8  that  other 
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unknown  thing  which  men  call  spirit.  Matter  is  in  reality 
nothing  else  than  the  succession  of  external  phenomena  at- 
tested by  the  senses.  Spirit,  or  mind,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  succession  of  interaal  phenomena  attested  by  conscioos- 
ness.  The  mind  is  the  bond  which  we  imagine  between 
these  latter  phenomena ;  this  is  all  the  substratum  there  is : 
this  substratum  is  a  word.  It  is  absurd  to  inquire  whether 
this  imaginary  subject  is  or  is  not  endowed  with  immortal- 
ity. It  is  equally  absurd  to  inquire  whether  beyond  all 
phenomena  there  is  a  time  or  a  space  which  we  can  not 
represent  to  ourselves  or  which  we  do  represent  to  our- 
selves only  on  condition  of  reducing  them  to  a  series  more 
or  less  considerable  of  phenomena  external  or  internal.  It 
is  more  absurd  still  to  inquire  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
primary  cause  and  substance,  since  no  cause  and  no  sub- 
stance are  really  known  to  us. 

You  see  the  whole  skepticism  of  Hume  unfolded :  he 
leaves  nothing  subsisting  but  pure  phenomena,  sensations 
which  can  represent  no  object,  and  ideas  which  follow  each 
other  without  any  real  subject  whose  destiny  can  be  a  mat^ 
ter  of  interest  to  us.  Knowledge  depending  only  on  ideas, 
its  sole  law  is  that  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Ideas 
diversely  associated  produce  diverse  effects.  The  group 
of  ideas  associated  in  our  own  way  makes  us  believe  that 
they  have  causes  out  of  us :  from  hence  objects,  bodies. 
Another  group  of  ideas  makes  us  believe  that  they  have  a 
subject,  a  substance  which  sustains  them :  from  hence  the 
soul,  the  me.  Another  association  of  ideas  inclines  us  to 
tliink  that  this  me  is  free ;  and  so  on.  We  do  right  to  be- 
lieve all  these  things,  because  we  obey  the  law  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  which  is  our  supreme  law.  But  if  these 
beliefs  suffice  for  the  mass,  the  philosopher  should  at  least 
explain  the  play  of  ideas  particular  or  general,  combining 
them  according  to  certain  relations,  whether  mankind  ever 
pass  out  of  the  compass  of  them. 
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lliifl  absolute  skepticism  was  as  inevitable  as  the  ideal- 
ism of  Berkeley,  provided  the  theory  of  representative 
ideas  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  be  admitted.  Reid, 
who  had  been  able  to  consent  for  a  little  while  to  the  ideal- 
ism of  Berkeley,  resisted  with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul 
tlie  skepticism  of  Hume.  Now,  there  was  no  other  way 
for  him  to  escape  it  except  by  calling  in  question  the 
theory  of  representative  ideas,  in  which,  in  common  with 
whole  age,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up. 


vn. 

IDEA  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  METAPHYSIGB. ' 
[Progmmne  of  «  Gome  of  Pbllotopbjr,  181T.— From  tlie  PhfloflophlMl  Fngnwnti.] 

DIVISION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MJETAPHYSICAL  QUESTEONB. 

Dimsion. 

All  metaphysical  questions  are  contained  in  the  three 
foUowmg: 

1.  What  are  the  actual  characteristics  of  human  cog- 
nitions in  the  developed  intelligence  ? 

2.  What  is  their  origin,  what  are  their  primitive  charac- 
teristics? 

3.  What  is  their  validity  and  legitimacy  ? 

The  questions  concerning  the  actual  state  and  the  pHmi- 
five  state  of  human  knowledge,  regard  it  as  in  the  human 
mind,  in  the  subject  where  it  resides.  It  is  the  subjective 
point  of  view. 

The  question  oonceming  the  validity  of  human  knowl- 
edge regards  it  in  relation  to  its  oljectSy  that  is,  in  an  o^ 
jective  point  of  view. 
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Classijlcatian. 

1.  We  shond  treat  the  actaal  before  the  primitive,  for 
in  commencing  with  the  primitive  we  might  obtain  noth- 
ing bnt  a  false  primitive,  whioh  would  give  only  an 
hypothetical  actual,  whose  legitimacy  would  be  that  of  an 
hypothesis. 

2.  We  should  treat  the  actual  and  the  primitive  before 
the  legitimate ;  for  the  questions  concerning  the  actual  and 
the  primitive  pertain  to  the  subjective  system,  those  con- 
cerning the  legitimate  to  the  objective  system,  and  we  can 
not  know  the  objective  before  the  subjective ;  in  fiact  it  is 
in  the  internal,  by  and  with  the  internal,  that  we  conceive 
the  external. 

All  our  objective  cognitions  being  facts  of  consciousness, 
phenomena,  we  give  the  title  of  Psychology  or  Phenom- 
enology^ to  the  science  of  the  subjective,  primitive  and 
actual. 

The  study  of  our  objective  cognitions  ccmsidered  in  re- 
lation to  their  objects,  that  is  to  say  to  real  external  exist- 
ences, is  called  Ontology.  Every  thing  objective  is  tran- 
acenderUcUin  its  relation  to  consciousness,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the  principles  by  which  we  attain 
the  objective  is  called  IVanscendentcU  JLogic. 

The  whole  science  bears  the  name  of  Metaphtsics. 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE— PSYCHOLOGY  OR  PHENOM- 
ENOLOGY. 

OF  THS  ACTUAL  AND  THB  PRIMinVB. 

Of  the  Actual. 

0£  i^iQ  psychological  method,  or  of  internal  observation. 

Of  the  division  and  classification  of  human  cognitiona, 

according  to  the  distinction  of  their  actual  characteristics. 

Vices  of  many  of  the  classifications.      True  classifica- 
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lion:  distinction  of  human  oogniUons  according  t<y  their 
characteristics  of  contingence  or  of  necesMty. 

Theory  of  contingent  principles.  It  is  necessary  to 
range  under  the  class  of  contingent  principles,  those  prin- 
ciples which  force  belief,  though  without  implying  a  contra- 
diction [in  the  denial  of  them],  and  which  are  therefore 
not  necessary,  but  irresistible — ^natural  belieft,  actual  and 
primitive,  instinctive ;  such  as  the  belief  in  the  stability  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  perception  of  extension,  etc.,  etc 

Theory  of  principles  truly  contingent,  neither  necessary 
nor  irresistible,  but  solely  general. 

System  of  Empiricism ;  of  analysis,  and  its  office.  Refu- 
tation of  Empiricism  beyond  the  limits  of  the  contingent. 

Theory  of  necessary  principles.  Of  the  characteristics 
which  accompany  that  of  necessity.  Tliat  every  necessary 
principle  is  a  synthesis.  Of  synthesis  opposed  to  analysis, 
and  distinguished  from  identity. 

Questions  concerning  the  enumeration  of  necessary  judg- 
ments. Difficulty  of  the  enumeration.  That  it  has  not 
been  attempted  by  any  philosopher  before  the  eighteenth 
century.  Leibnitz  and  Malebranche  distinguish  necessary 
truths  from  contingent  truths,  but  without  describing  nor 
enumerating  them. 

HISTOBIOALPABIL 
CBmCAL  PHILOSOPnT  OF   THE    EIGnTEENTH  CEMTUBT. 

Heid  and  Kamt. 

Exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  concerning  necessary 
truths  or  first  principles.  Constituent  laws  of  the  human 
mind. 

By  his  own  admission,  Reid  has  not  exhausted  them. 

Kant.  Exposition  of  the  Kantian  necessary  principles : 
the  forms  of  the  setisiblUty  ;  the  categories  of  the  Undet* 
standing  wid  of  the  Recison, 
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A  oomplete  list  is  not  attempted  in  this  course,  but  the 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  with  exactness  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  following  piinciples : 

Principle  of  substance  thus  announced:  every  quality 
supposes  a  subject,  a  real  being. 

Principle  of  unity :  all  plurality  supposes  unity. 

Principle  of  causality :  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist, 
has  a  cause. 

Principle  of  final  causes :  every  means  supposes  an  end. 

Of  the  Primitive. 

Of  the  order  of  the  deduction  of  human  cognitions,  and 
of  the  order  of  their  acquisition ;  of  the  rational  or  logical 
order,  and  of  the  chronological  or  psychological  order. 

A  knowledge  is  anterior  to  another  in  the  logical  order, 

in  as  far  as  it  authorizes  the  other ;  it  is  then  its  logical 
antecedent. 
A  knowledge  is  anterior  to  another,  in  the  psychological 

order,  in  as  far  as  it  springs  up  before  the  other  in  the 

human  mind ;  it  is  then  its  psychological  antecedent. 

Hence  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word  primitive;  a 
knowledge  may  be  primitive  either  logically,  or  psycho- 
logically. 

This  being  laid  down,  we  are  to  examine  whether  our 
actual  cognitions,  both  contingent  and  necessary,  are  prim- 
itive, either  logically  or  psychologically ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  to  ascertain  the  antecedents,  logical  or  psychological, 
which  they  suppose. 

77ie  Logical  Primitive. 

Contingent  empirical  judgments  have  a  logical  prim- 
itive ;  tlie  certainty  of  a  general  principle  rests  upon  that 
of  the  determinate  individual  facts  of  which  it  is  the 
generalization. 

On  the  contrary,  contingent,  not-empirical  judgments. 
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and  necessary  judgments,  have  not,  and  can  not  bavo  a 
logical  antecedent;  no  individnnl  Ihct  bdog  sufficient  to 
ground  cither  the  necessary,  or  tlie  irresistible. 

Paychological  Primitive. 

Both  orders  of  contingent  general  judgments  have  their 
peyubological  pnmJtivc  in  a  determinate  individual  liu'l. 

Necessary  judgments  have  also  their  dctemmiate  indi- 
vidual psycholo^cal  primitive;  for  nothing  is  originally 
given  us  under  a  pure  and  nnivcrsal  tj-po;  but  every 
primitive  is  individnal  and  determinate;  now,  every  psy- 
cbological  primitive  being  a  determinate  individual  &ct, 
and  every  individual  &ct  being  a  fact  of  the  uk,  it  is  in  the 
sell',  that  is,  in  the  modifications  and  individual  determina- 
tions of  the  self,  perceived  by  consciousness,  that  we  finil 
the  psychological  origin  of  all  onr  knowledge.  The  he, 
the  center  of  the  Kphere  of  intelligence. 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  primitive  of  an 
empirical  cmUinffent  principle,  and  that  of  a  necettary 
principle — that  the  one  has  need  of  new  individual  determ- 
inate fiicts  more  or  less  similar,  and  never  identical,  since 
they  are  all  Individual  and  determinate,  in  order  to  en- 
gender the  contingent  general  principle,  which  is  notliing 
else  tiian  the  comparative  result  of  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dividual differences ; — while,  to  engender  the  necessary 
principle,  the  detGnuinate  individual  fact,  which  serves  as 
its  psychological  antecedent,  has  no  need  of  new  facts,  but 
already  contiuns  the  principle  whole  and  entire.  Id  a 
word,  contingent  prinai[^es  have  their  psychological  prim- 
itive, the  multiple  in  a  succession  of  individual  facts  com- 
pared. Kecestary  principles  have  their  psychological 
primitive  in  a  single  determinate  fact. 

The  knot  of  the  difficulty  and  of  Uie  apparent  oontradic- 
tion  which  here  presents  itself,  is  in  the  truUi,  which  is  the 
ba»s  of  the  intellectual  system,  to  wit,  that  every  individ- 
ual &ct  ia  a  concrete,  composed  of  two  parts,  of  which  the 
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first  IB  eminently  individual  and  detenmned  in  itself;  and 
the  second,  individual  and  determinate  in  its  contact  with 
the  first,  is,  nevertheless,  considered  in  itself^  neither  indi- 
vidual nor  determinate. 

Mcample. 

The  energy  of  my  will  produces  an  internal  movement^ 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  with  precision. 

This  fact,  individual  and  determinate  in  its  totality, 
resolves  itself  finally  into  two  elements  very  distinct :  first 
an  individual  determinate  will,  that  of  myself;  an  indi- 
vidual determinate  movement  whose  intensity  is  in  pro- 
portion  to  that  of  the  will,  and  depends  upon  it  ^—second, 
a  relation  of  the  movement  produced,  to  the  productng 
will. 

The  first  part  of  this  fact,  which  embraces  the  deter- 
minateness  of  the  effect  and  the  cause,  is  personal  and  rd- 
ative  to  the  self;  it  varies  with  its  two  terms.  It  is  the 
empirical  part  of  the  fact.  When  comparative  abstraction 
collects  under  one  point  of  view  the  successive  differences 
of  this  empirical  part,  it  composes  from  them  a  general 
idea,  and  the  possibility  for  us  of  now  applying  this  gen- 
eral idea  to  a  certain  number  of  particular  cases,  consti- 
tutes  the  actual  contingent  knowledge  which  we  call  a 
contingent  general  principle. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  fact,  that  is  to  say,  the  rela- 
tion of  such  or  such  a  determinate  cause  to  such  or  such  a 
determinate  effect,  although  indi\ddualized  in  the  former 
pai*t,  is  yet  distinct  from  it.  Vary  the  terms,  the  relation 
remains  the  same.  Abstract  all  the  individuality  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  effect;  yet  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  remains  in  the  mind.  This  second  part  of  the  fiujt 
is  the  absolute  part  of  it. 

♦  [Movement  taken  motaphorically,  without  relation  to  place,  a  work* 
ing,  internal  effect,  here  of  the  will,  and  equivalent  to  volition. — ^Tr.] 
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Now,  Iho  inoiuciU  the  coccrete  and  individual  appenr 
in  my  conscioujiipss,  I  am  not  free  to  tn.ikc  or  not  to 
make  ail  abstraction  of  its  iixUviduality ;  this  abstnicliun 
is  made  necessarily  and  independently  of  ray  will,  aud  I 
have  the  notion  of  the  relation 'of  cause  to  effect,* 

This  relation,  which  was  contingent  iu  the  eoncrcto, 
because  it  was  attached  to  a  determinate  and  thcrctore 
contingent  canae  and  ellcct,  is  no  sooner  separated  by  ab- 
straction from  that  concrete,  than  It  a|ipear8  to  me  absolute 
and  necessary. 

As  soon  as  I  have  the  notion  of  the  necessary  relation 
of  cause  to  effect,  I  have  the  actual  necessary  knoTvIed^ : 
thai  every  fact  which  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause;  I  have 
the  principle  of  causality,  which  is  nnihiii<r  else  than  the 
imixiKsibility  of  not  applj'ing  to  all  possible  cases  the 
notion  obtained  by  abstraction  from  individuality  in  the 
concrete. 

This  abstraction  is  not  the  same  nith  that  which,  in  the 
formation  of  contingent  general  knowledge,  gives  mc  a 
general  idea ;  this  latter  proceeds  by  the  aid  of  comiiarison 
and  generalisation ;  it  is  comparative  absti-nction ; — the 
Other  proceeds  by  simple  separation,  and  we  therefore  call 
it  immeiliate  abstraction. 

The  process  of  immcdiato  abstraction  operates  only 
n{>on  a  single  fact  (at  least  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
second  gives  any  thing  more  than  the  tirstf)  and  lakes 

*  [Bj  die  D«oeni^  of  atj  intclteccual  ttnicture  I  havo  it,  ob  &  n>U- 
tian  independeDl  of  tbU  psrlicuki  movcmeut  or  pheaomenua  of  txia- 
sdoutnea^  bj  oeeanm  of  vhidi  (bo  ondentandia^  in  virtuu  of  iU  own 
^oper  activily  and  by  iu  ova  laws,  was  led  la  conceive  the  principlo 
of  csuulilf ,  OB  univeraol,  Ducoasuj,  und  opplicablo  to  merj  powible 
moveaioat  uid  chuge. — Ta.] 

f  [Th»t  le— to  illuitrelo  eLUI  b;  tlie  notion  oT  cause— in  tlio  p-il  in- 
ttuioD  of  a  change  obwrved  by  ooasdoMtDtaa,  llio  miiid  na  nn^SHurilj- 
eoucoivni  tlie  nciiou  of  cause,  of  ibe  relation  of  caiiso  to  tlio  ef[e<%  aa 
In  tlio  second  m  the  Iboonndtb  instance; — aad  in  tbo  socoud  or  tbe 
ihouaudlh  iaitanoe  Uu  ntiud  ean  do  notlung  more  than  ttV^  the  ame 
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place  inevitably ;  whHe  the  other  has  need  of  many  fiMto 
iu  order  to  take  place,  its  conditions  of  action,  its  limits, 
its  progressive  development — and  finally,  is  volontary. 
He  who  does  not  wish  to  compare  will  never  generalize. 
This  synthesis  is  arbitrary ;'  the  other  is  necessitated. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  mode  of  development  of  all  actual 
cognitions. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CONTINGENT  AND  NECEB8ABT. 


CONTINaENT. 

.  1.  Psychological  Primitive. 

Individual  fact — Matter  of  the 
concrete. — Succession  of  several 
indivi4ual  facts. 

Process. — Abstraction,  compari- 
son, generalization* 

ReavU. — General  idea. 
2.  The  Actual 


NSCESSAST. 

1.  Psychological  Primiiive, 

Individual  fikct— Concrete  com- 
posed of  an  individual  empuical 
part  and  of  an  absolute  part — Ho 
succession. 

Process. — ^Immediate  abstraction. 
—Elimination  of  the  empirical 
part,  and  disengagement  of  the 
absolute. 

ResttU. — Pure  notion  of  the  ab- 
solute. 

2.  TheAditaL 


Possibility  of  applying  the  gen-  Impossibility  of  not  applying  the 
eral  idea  to  a  certain  number  of  notion  to  all  cases,  or  necessary 
cases,  or  general  principle.  absolute  principle. 

Contingent  not-empirical  principles  are  obtained  by  the 
same  process  as  necessary  principles ;  the  only  difference 


principle.  Though  this  necessary  process  of  the  mind  becomes  dear 
to  consciousness  only  by  reflection^  yet  it  is  as  actually  a  necessary 
process  in  the  first  as  in  the  thousandth  case;  it  is  a  necessary  and 
universal  law  of  the  mind  which  acts  in  the  first  case  as  in  the  la5t; 
and  its  necessity  and  universality  do  not  depend  upon,  and  aro  not  the 
result  of  many  particular  facts ;  while  those  contingent  general  concep- 
tions which  depend  upon  comparison  and  generalization,  require  several 
observations,  and  derive  their  extension  and  comparative  universality 
from  them.  What  is  thus  true  of  the  principle  of  causality — the  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect,  as  a  necessary  and  universal  law,  given  by  im- 
mediate  abstraction  in  a  single  concrete  fact,  is  true  of  all  other  noccssaiy 
principles.— Tb] 
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18  in  the  results.  We  do  not  obtain  the  absolate  nor  the 
necessary  in  it«elf^  bat  the  irresistible. 

We  shall  not  endeavor  to  determine  strictly  the  number 
and  order  of  actual  necessary  principles,  nor  the  origin  of 
all  those  principles,  nor  their  dependence,  nor  the  different 
Acuities  to  whose  exercise  they  are  attached. 

Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  primitive  internal 
fiicts  with  all  the  circumstances  which  accompany  them. 

Nevertheless  we  shall  attempt  to  recognize  the  origin 
of  the  necessary  principles  of  substance,  of  unity,  of  caus- 
ality, and  of  final  causes,  because  we  particularly  describe 
the  actual  characteristics  of  these  principles,  and  because 
<hey  embrace  and  constitute  all  intellectual  life. 

PBQCmVE  INTERNAL  FACTS. 

L  Afifoction  or  volition  and  in  Eliminationa  of  the  modification 

general   a   determinate   modifica-  and  of  the  xe. — Disengagement  of 

tion. — Relation^— The  m.  the  abaolute  relation  of  attribute  to 

subject 

2.  Succession  of  passions  or  vo-  Elimination  of  the  dctermiuate 
Ihions  and  in  general  determin-  plurality,  and  of  the  m  identical 
ale  pluralitj. — ^Relation. — The  m  and  on&— •Diaengagement  of  the 
identical  and  one.  absolute   relation  of  pluralitj  to 

unitj,  of  succession  to  duration. 

3.  Voluntary  fact  and  in  gene-  Elimination  of  the  determinate 
ral  determinate  effect  willed. —  effect  willed  and  of  the  ke. — Dis- 
Belation. — Power  and  Willing  of  engagement  of  the  absolute  rel*- 
the  MB.  tion  of  cause  to  effect 

4.  Intentional  yolition,  and  in  Elimination  of  the  moans  and  of 
general  determinate  direction  of  the  end  determinate. — Dismigage- 
the  Toluntary  power,  that  is  to  ment  of  the  absolute  relation  of 
iaj,  a  determinate  means. — ^Rela-  means  to  end. 

tion. — ^Determinate  End. 
■ 

Tlie  principle  of  identity  is  connected  with  the  principle 
of  substance,  as  the  principle  of  intentionality  with  that  of 
causality. 

These  two  orders  of  principles  have  a  primitive  differ- 
ence which  consists  in  this,  that  the  relation  which  con- 
nects the  determinate  effect  to  the  determinate  cause,  the 
determinate  end  to  the  determinate  means,  is  a  percep- 
tion of  consciousness,  while  the  relation  wliich  connects 
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the  determinate  modification  to  tbe  me,  the  detemiinaie 
being,  is  not  a  perception  of  consciousness,  but  an  instinct- 
ive manifestation  of  the  principle  of  substance  in  the  con- 
sciousness ;  and  so,  also,  the  relation  whidi  connects  the 
me  identical  and  one  to  the  determinate  succession  and 
plurality,  is  not  a  perception  of  the  consciousness,  but  an 
instinctive  manifestation  of  the  necessary  principle  of  unity 
in  the  memory. 

The  absolute,  being  before  us,  governs  us  primitively,  in 
the  original  action  of  the  mind  (though  without  appearing 
to  us  primitively  under  its  pure  form),  and  forces  us  to 
conceive  at  once,  under  any  determinate  quality,  a  deter* 
minate  being,  which  is  the  me ;  a  natural  hypothesis.*  Bdl 
as  soon  as  the  relation  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  force 
of  the  absolute  in  a  determinate  primitive  concrete,  of 
which  the  self^  the  me,  is  one  of  the  terms,  it  disengages 
itself  from  the  me,  and  appears  to  us  under  its  pure  form, 
and  in  its  universal  evidence  which  explains  and  legitimates 
the  primitive  hypothesis.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  identity  of  self  by  the  principle  of 
unity  in  the  memory. 

The  primitive  manifestation  of  the  existence  of  the  me, 
and  of  its  duration  in  consciousness  and  memory  by  the 
absolute  principles  of  substance  and  of  unity,  is  the  primi- 
tive bond  or  link  which  connects  ontology  to  psychology, 
and  the  first  light  which  illuminates  and  discloses  the  ob- 
jective in  the  subjective. 

• 
OBJECTIVE   STSTBIC. 

Ontology  and  Logic. 

External  objects  of  knowledge ;  means  by  which  wo  at- 
tain them ;  legitimacy  of  those  means. 

[TTToni^^^i,  supponOf  to  place  iinder  as  a  support,  to  take  as  ^ 
ground:—- ^TTot^eaif,  wpposiUan^  placiog  under  as  the  ground  of  the  plM- 
nomena].— Tk.] 
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THE  SOUL,  UATTES,  AXO  OOD. 

3A«  Soxil. 

The  unl  or  the  real  subatantifll  mo  [not  merely  the  phe- 
nomenal self^  the  me  of  oouBciousacss]  is  olgective ;  fo^it 
does  not  ihU  mider  the  eye  of  consciouBnem.  Examination 
of  the  opinion  which  makes  the  me  a  phenomenon  or  aauo-. 
cession  of  phenomena. 

The  knowledge  of  the  sonl  or  of  the  real  snbatnntiol 
me  is  the  result  of  the  af^Ucation  of  the  prindple  of  sub- 
stance. 

Af^lication  primitive  and  not  logical,  which  gives  a  be- 
ing determinate,  and  real,  the  me ;  a  primitire  fiurt  made 
up;  1,  of  an  individual  modification:  2,  of  a  mc,  and 
3,  of  a  relation  individualized  in  its  terms,  bnt  which  dis- 
eaven  to  us  s  fundamental  and  essential  relation  bctwc^i 
every  modification  and  every  being,  by  a  disengagement 
of  the  absolute.  ThuB  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  principle  gives  ns  a  knowledge  of  the  mc,  as  an 
objective  substance. 

The  soul  ia  a  complex  word  which  comprises,  both  the 
determinate  re.tl  substantial  me,  the  knowledge  of  which, 
without  being  an  apperception  of  consciousaess,  is  a  prim- 
itive conception,  psychological  and  ontologicol  and  the 
substance  of  the  me,  which,  considered  in  itself  and  not  as 
in  any  particular  individual,  ia  an  ulterior  and  purely  on- 
tological  conception. 

The  self  is  the  part  of  the  objective  sphere  which  mani- 
fests itself  to  ns  the  first.  It  is  the  first  step  that  we  take 
beyond  our  consciouBnesa. 

Identity  and  unity  of  th«  Softi,  [t^s  ntbttantial  he.] 
Manifested  by  a  judgment  of  the  memory,  as  the  mo  by 

a  judgment  of  con«ciou«ncs8 
Opinion  which  makes  the  identity  and  nnity  of  the  me 

ft  peroeptioD  of  the  oooscioosnesB,  examined. 
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The  jadgment  of  [persoDal]  identity  disengages  aiid 
brings  out  the  absolute  relation  of  plurality  to  unity,  of 
succession  to  duration.  Distinction  between  a  primitive 
judgment  conformed  to  the  natural  laws  of  all  jadgm^it, 
and  a  logical  judgme[nt  starting  from  a  logical  and  indeterm-  . 
inate  principle,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  logical  and  inde- 
.  terminate  consequence. 

Matter. 

Two  principles  manifest  it  to  us. 

The  principle  of  causality  and  of  intentional  causality — 
obtained  in  a  primitive  &ct  of  consciousness,  and  become 
an  absolute  principle — makes  us  conceive  in  certain  cases 
external  intentional  causes.  The  intervention  of  percep- 
tion, which  is  not  a  principle,  but  an  instinctive  judgment, 
manifests  to  us,  so  to  say,  the  mode  of  these  causes,  ex- 
tension. The  prii^ciplc  of  substance  gathered  in  the  prim- 
itive fact  of  the  me,  and  become  an  absolute  principle, 
suggests  to  us  necessarily  the  conception  of  a  real  but  in- 
determinate being  under  extension,  and  then  extension  ap- 
pears as  the  quality  of  a  substance  which  we  call  matter. 

External  causes  vary,  that  is,  the  qualities  of  matter ; 
but  the  principle  of  identity  and  unity  gathered  in  the 
judgment  of  memory,  and  become  an  absolute  principle, 
necessarily  suggests  to  us  the  conception  of  an  identical 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  variations  of  these  qualities,  of  a 
unity  under  this  plurality,  of  a  duration  in  which  this  suc- 
cession takes  place. 

Perception  has  been  taken  upon  supposition,  and  not 'de- 
monstrated, as  a  necessary  intermediate. 

God. 

Experience  withdrawing  from  matter  the  causality  and 
intentionality  which  had  at  first  been  applied  to  it,  and 
leaving  to  it  only  physical  powers  or  forces,  the  principles 
of  causality  and  intentionality  remain,  and,  aided  by  the 
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prindple  of  onitj,  lead  us  to  place  the  true  cauflality  and 
intentionaHtj  in  a  single  supreme  cause,  which  the  principle 
of  substance  makes  us  oonooive  as  a  real  and  substantial 
being,  that  is,  God. 

"LEGimCACY  OF  THE  HEANS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
principles  which  give  us  these  judgments,  being  only  sub- 
jective principles,  can  not  have  an  objective  authority. 

Discussion  of  the  Oljective  and  Sulfjective. 

l£^  by  subjective,  be  understood  that  which  is  relative  to 
a  particular  subject,  and,  by  objective,  that  which  is  abso- 
late,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  we  obtain  the  objective  by 
auljective  principles.  For  instance,  what,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  the  principle  of  causality  ?  It  is  the  impossibility  of  not 
applying  to  all  possible  cases  (of  change),  the  necessary 
relation  of  effect  to  cause.  But  we  have  obtained  this  ne- 
oessary  relation  by  abstracting  it  from  the  individual,  that 
is,  the  determinate  subject.  This  necessary  relation  con- 
stitutes the  necessary  principle  of  causality.  The  principle 
of  causality,  therefore,  supposes  the  non-relation  to  any 
particular  and  determinate  subject  whatever.  Far  from 
bdng  a  conception  of  the  me,  it  is  an  abstraction  of  it. 
The  principle  of  causality  is  not,  then,  subjective,  in  the 
sense  of  being  relative  to  a  particular  individual  subject. 
When  therefore  this  principle  makes  us  conceive,  6.  </.,  the 
existence  of  God,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  absolute  on  the 
£dth  of  the  relative,  in  the  objective  on  the  faith  of  the 
subjective;  but  we  believe  in  the  absolute  on  the  faith 
of  the  absolute,  in  the  objective  on  the  fiiith  of  the  ob- 
jective. 

The  principles  which  give  us  external  existences  give 
them  therefore  legitimately ;  for  the  absolute  legitimately 
gives  the  absolute. 
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But  if  the  subjective  be  understood,  as  it  is  by  us,  to 
mean  every  thing  which  is  internal,  and  objective  everj 
thing  which  is  external,  it  is  right  to  say  that  we  bdieve 
in  the  objective  on  the  fwth  of  the  subjective.  But  bow 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  know  the  external,  but  by  an 
interaal  principle  ?  It  is  we  who  know.  Now  we  are  a  de- 
terminate being,  who  knows  only  within  himself,  because  his 
faculty  of  knowing  is  his  own.  No  principle  could  make 
him  conceive  an  existence,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  bis 
faculty  of  conceiving,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  not  within 
him,  if  it  were  not  internal. 

But  this  principle  does  not  lose  its  authority,  because  it 
appears  in  a  subject.  Because  an  absolute  principle  fidls 
under  the  consciousness  of  a  determinate  being,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  becomes  relative  to  that  being ;  the  absolute 
may  appear  in  the  determinate,  the  universal  in  the  par- 
ticular, the  necessary  in  the  contingent,  intelligent  person- 
ality in  the  me,  man  in  the  individual,  the  reason  in  con- 
sciousness, the  objective  in  the  subjective. 

The  first  act  of  faith  is  the  belief  in  the  soul,  and  the  last, 
the  belief  in  God.  The  intellectual  life  is  a  continual  series 
of  beliefe,  of  acts  of  fiiith  in  the  invisible  revealed  by  the 
visible,  the  external  revealed  by  the  intemaL 


MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 
DIVISION  AND  CLASSIFICATION   OF  MOBAL  IKQUIIUSS. 

Division. 

All  questions  respecting  morals  are  included  in  the  three 
following : 

1.  What  are  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciples ? 

2.  What  is  their  origin  ? 

3.  What  is  their  legitimacy  or  validity  ? 
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The  two  first  questionB  regard  moral  principles  in  tb^m- 
Belves,  in  the  subject  where  they  reside,  that  is  to  say,  in 
I  Ae  Bobjecttve  point  of  view. — This  is  Morals  properly 
Bpeaking. 

The  third  qnestton  considers  questions  in  morals  rel- 
atively to  the  conseqnencea  derivable  from  them,  and  to 
the  external  objects  whiuh  they  discover  to  us,  that  is  to 
say,  in  an  objective  point  of  view. — This  pertains  to  Jto- 
liffion  properly  speaking. 

Cla»«fficaCion,  or  order  in  whkh  questions  itt  Morals 
should  be  treattd. 

1.  The  actnal  to  bo  treated  before  the  primitive;  for, 
beginning  with  the  primitive,  an  hjixithesis  only  wonld  be 
the  result ;  it  might  be  a  fidac  primitive,  which  would  give 
only  an  bj'pothetical  actual,  whose  validity  would  be  that 
of  a  mere  hypothesis. 

2.  The  actnal  and  the  primitive  to  be  treated  before  the 
legitimate,  for  the  two  first  questions  pertain  to  the  system 
of  the  subjective,  the  last  to  that  of  the  objective,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  objective  but  by  and  through  the 
Bubjective. 

We  go  therefore  not  &om  religion  to  morals,  but  from 
morals  to  religion;  for  if  religion  is  the  complement  and 
necessary  consequence  of  moral.s,  morals  ib!elf  is  the  basis, 
the  necessary  principle  of  reli^on. 

The  science  of  subjective  morals  (including  the  Actual 
and  the  Primitive)  is  Moral  Peychotoffy,  which  may  also 
bo  called  Moral  Phenometiology,  becanse  it  Ls  limited  to 
stating  and  describing  the  tacts  of  consciousness,  or  in- 
ternal phenomena. 

The  science  of  objective  morals,  relaibg  to  real  exist- 
ences, is  the  moral  part  of  ontology.  Every  thing  lying 
higher  than  consciousness,  and  therefore  surpassing  ob- 
wrvstion,  is  sometimes  caUed  transceudcnt,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  le^timacy  of  the  moral  principles  by 
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which  we  attain  to  objective  morals,  is  the  transoendental 
logic  of  morals. 
The  whole  science  bears  the  name  of  Moral  JPhilo^cphy, 


SUBJECTIVE     SYSTEM. 

MOBAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
THS    ACTUAL    AM'D    THl    PBIMITITl. 

Of  the  Actual. 

Qaestion  concerning  the  classification  of  moral  principl 
Classification  of  them  according  to  the  distinction  of  c< 
tingence  and  necessity. 

The<yry  of  Contingent  Principles  of  Morals. 

In  the  class  of  contingent  moral  principles  may  be  ar- 
ranged those  facts  which  are  not  indeed  principles^  but 
sentiments,  emotions,  instincts,  etc.,  and  which  by  their 
contingency  and  variability  have  a  relation  to  the  con- 
tingent principles  in  morals. 

Moral  Instincts. 

Expansion. — ^Pity,  sympathy,  etc. 
Concentration* — Aversion  to  pain,  love  of  pleasure,  8elf> 
love. 

Contingent  Moral  Principles. 

Contingent  moral  principles,  which  are  general  maxima 
relative  to  morals,  are  nothing  but  passion  generalized,  in- 
stinct erected  into  a  rational  principle. 

The  general  principles  which  are  referable  to  the  instinct 
of  expansion^  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  morality 
of  sentiment,  variable  and  not  obligatory. — Morality  of 
pity,  of  sympathy,  of  benevolence,  considered  merely  as 
sentiment  or  emotion. 
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Tlie  general  principles  which  are  referable  to  the  instinct 
of  cancefitraiion  or  self-love,  constitute  the  morality  of 
self-interest,  variable  and  not  obligatory. 

Fundamental  principle  of  the  morality  of  self-interest 
in  regard  to  an  action  comtemplated :  Look  only  at  its 
consequences  relative  to  personal  happiness. 

The  most  important  general  principles  which  form  the 
morality  of  seli^interest  are : — 

Do  right,  abstain  from  wrong,  fi^m  hope  or  fear  of  the 
rewards  or  penalties  of  civil  society ; 

Do  right,  abstain  from  wrong,  frt>m  hope  or  fear  of  divine 
rewards  and  punishments  ;— 

Do  right,  abstain  fr^m  wrong,  fr^m  fear  of  blame  fr^m 
others,  or  even  of  remorse,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  good  conscience  and  internal  happiness. 

All  these  contingent  general  principles  [maxims]  relate 
to  the  sensitive  nature  of  man,  and  have  respect  only  to 
the  individual,  to  sel£ 

Necessary  Principles, 

There  is  in  us  an  universal  and  necessary  moral  principle, 
which  embraces  all  times  and  all  places,  the  possible  as 
well  as  the  real — it  is  the  principle  of  right  and  wrong. 
This  principle  distinguishes  and  qualifies  actions. — McMral 
Season. 

Special  characteristic  of  this  principle :  Obligation — ^the 
Moral  Law. 

Enunciation  of  the  moral  law :  Do  right  for  the  sake  of 
right ;  or  rather.  Will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  right. 
Morality  has  to  do  with  the  intentions. 

The  moral  principle  being  universal,  the  sign  or  external 
type  by  which  a  resolution  may  be  recognized  as  con- 
formed to  this  principle,  is  the  impossibility  of  not  erect, 
ing  the  immediate  motive  of  the  particular  act  or  resolu 
tion  into  a  maxim  of  universal  lofcislation. — ^Moral  casuistry 
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The  question  oonceming  the  enmneration  of  the  neoea- 
sary  moral  principles. — Of  the  different  applications  of 
the  moral  reason,  that  is  to  flay,  of  the  difTerent  duties. 
Duties  toward  God;  duties  toward  others;  duUes  toward 
ourselves.  Equality  of  duties.  Our  duties  to  ourselves 
are  as  true  as  others,  because  they  do  not  refer  merely  to 
the  individual,  sensitive  icb,  but  to  the  man,  to  the  dignity 
of  the  moral  person,  of  whom  alone  duties  are  predicable. 
In  this  view,  all  our  duties  are  in  a  certain  sense  duties  to 
ourselves. 

OfZibertt/. 

The  moral  law  lo^cally  implies  a  free  will.  Duty  sup- 
poses power.  Placed  between  passion  which  urges,  and 
the  moral  law  which  commands  us,  man  must  needs  have 
been  provided  with  a  power  of  free  resolution  whereby  he 
could  resist  the  one  and  obey  the  other. — Correlation  of 
freedom  and  law  in  the  moral  economy. 

Moreover  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  psychological  &ct. 
— Examination  of  the  objection  drawn  from  the  principle 
of  causality.  Causality  is  the  instrument  of  liberty,  not 
the  foundation  of  it. 

Analysis  of  the  free  productivity :  effect  and  power  are 
correlative  terms  bound  together  by  the  relation  of  caus- 
ality ;  but  the  voluntary  and  free  energy  does  not  enter 
into  the  relation  itself— it  is  the  subject  of  it,  the  founda- 
tion, the  ultimate  reason  of  it. 

Distinction  between  Will  and  Desire.  Desire  a  passive 
modification  of  the  me;  freedom,  the  proper  force  of 
man. 

Freedom  has  respect  to  Virtue,  as  Desire  has  to  Happi- 
ness.— Sphere  of  Happiness ;  sphere  of  Virtue. 

Principle  of  Merit  and  of  Demerit. 

Not  only  do  we,  as  sensitive  beings,  incessantly  aspire 
after  happiness ;  but  when  we  have  done  right,  we  judge, 
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as  mtelligent  and  moral  beings,  that  we  are  worthy  of  hap- 
pinefls. — ^Necessary  principle  of  merit  and  demerit — ^the 
origin  and  foundation  of  all  our  ideas  of  reward  and 
pnnishment ;  a  principle  continually  confounded  either 
with  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  with  the  moral  law  itself. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  question  concerning  the  sovereign 
good — ^the  aummum  bonum — ^has  not  yet  been  universally 
resolved.  A  single  solution  has  been  sought  for  a  complex 
question ;  by  those  who  did  not  recognize  the  two  princi- 
ples capable  of  completely  resolving  it. 

The  Epicurean  solution  made  the  summum  bonum  to 
consist  in  satis&ction  of  the  desire  of  happiness.  The  Stoic 
solution  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  moral  law. 

The  true  solution  is  in  the  harmony  of  virtue  and  of  hap- 
piness as  merited  by  it ;  for  the  two  elements  of  this  duality 
are  not  equal.  HapjHness  is  the  consequent ;  virtue  is  the 
antecedent.  It  is  not  alone  the  sole  and  sovereign  good, 
but  it  is  always  the  chief  good. 

Question  concerning  Moral  and  Physical  Oood  and  JEoiL 

Ever  in  the  earthly  career  of  the  virtuous  and  honorable 
man,  the  sum  of  moral  good  transcends  that  of  moral  evil ; 
but  the  sum  of  physical  evil  transcends  that  of  physical 
good. 

It  should  needs  be  so,  since  virtue  exists  only  under  this 
condition,  that  the  passions  are  resisted  and  overcome. 

When  indeed  sympathy  leads  us  to  aid  an  unfortunate 
person,  thb  action  is  attended  by  somethuig  delightfiil ;  for 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  sacrifice  of  passion,  it 
is  the  prompting  ofpassion  so  to  say. — Moral  Beauty. — But 
it  is  not  always  that  we  are  influenced  by  a  natural  pas- 
don  or  feeling  which  is  in  the  service  of  the  moral  law ; 
almost  always  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  natural  aflTec- 
tions. — ^Moral  conflict.  Human  Sorrow.  The  Moral  Sub- 
lime. 

But  if  physical  evil  were  far  greater  than  it  is,  even  if  it 
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were  continiially  rending  our  frames,  it  wmdd  oontmnsDj 
be  incumbent  on  us  to  obey  the  moral  law ;  for  the  moral 
law  exists  independently  of  our  senalMlitj. 

Thus  in  the  presence  of  unfortunate  and  sufTering  Yirtue, 
the  principle  of  merit  and  demerit  pronounoea  still  that 
happiness  is  due  to  virtue. 

Moral  position  of  man  on  the  earth. 

OF  THB  PBDOnVX. 

The  question  concerning  the  primitive  in  morals  is  not 
different  from  that  concerning  the  primitive  in  metaphys- 
ics. 

Distinction  between  the  logical  and  the  psychological 
primitive. 

Of  the  lo^cal  primitive  of  contingent  prindples. 

Instinctive  contingent  principles  have  no  logical  primi- 
tive, as  certain  contingent  principles  in  metaphysics,  such 
as  the  natural  belief  in  the  uniformity  and  stability  of  the 
laws  of  nature. — Contingent  principles  of  self-interest  have 
a  logical  primitive  in  a  succession  of  individual  determinate 
facts  of  which  they  are  the  sunl. 

Psychological  primitive  of  contingent  principles.  All 
contingent  principle&have  a  psychological  primitive  in  an 
individual  determinate  fact,  to  wit,  a  passive  modification 
of  the  me. 

Necessary  Principles. 

No  logical  primitive. — ^Psychological  primitive  in  an  in- 
dividual determinate  complex  feet. — ^Description  of  this 
fact.  In  part  individual  and  empirical ;  in  part  absolute ; 
the  former  relative  to  the  me,  the  latter  to  moral  personal- 
ity universally. 

Elimination  of  the  empirical  part  or  that  relative  to  the 
individual  me.  Disengagement  of  the  absolute  part  or 
that  of  the  universal  moral  personality.  The  process  of 
immediate  abstraction  by  which  the  absolute  is  separated 
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from  the  rariable,  ib  distinot  from  the  comparative  abstrao- 
tion  which  engenders  contingent  general  principles. 

Theory  of  the  Absolute. 

The  Absolate  has  no  respect  to  the  individual,  the  me, 
although  it  appears  in  the  individual. — ^As  soon  as  the 
absolute  in  morals  has  beai  separated  'from  the  varia- 
ble element  which  is  the  result  of  passion,  etc.,  etc.,  it 
appears  under  a  pure  and  universal  type,  which  embraces 
an  times,  all  places,  all  beings,  the  possible  as  well  as  the 
real 

The  absolute  is  acoordinglj  perceived  as  the  true  life  of 
intelligent  or  moral  personality,  as  the  sphere  in  which  it 
thinks  and  wills,  in  such  sort  that  its  thoughts  and  volitions 
are  under  the  eternal  empire  of  absolute  principles  which 
direct  and  determine  it  at  once  and  always.  This  is  the 
reason  why  primitively  the  absolute  is  found  in  the  first  in- 
dividual &LCtj  the  moral  personality  being  blended  with 
the  particular  individuality  of  the  me  in  the  &ct,  and 
thinking  or  willing  in  the  very  first  instance  according  to 
its  inmiutable  and  eternal  laws. — ^Hence  the  legitimacy  of 
the  first  absolute  judgment. 

OBJECTIYE  MORAL  SYSTEM  OB  BEUGIOUS  SYSTEM. 

Tranacendental  Logic. 

The  absolute  appears  in  my  consciousness,  but  it  appears 
to  it  independent  of  consdousness  and  of  myself;  for  it  is 
only  after  being  disengaged  from  that  which  is  individual, 
pertaining,  that  is,  solely  to  myself,  that  it  presents  iUelf 
to  the  intelligent  moral  personality  which  is  in  us  a  portion 
of  human  nature. 

The  absolute  not  being  relative  to  the  me,  has  a  legiti- 
mate valiility  beyond  the  me  which  percoives  it  but  does 
not  constitute  it 
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Examination  ofthe  distinction  between  speeidatiT^ 
and  practical  reason.  Unity  of  reason  and  the  absolute. 
The  absolute  to  be  divided  only  in  relation  to  its  objects, 
whether  mathematical,  metaphysical,  or  moral. 

No  practical  consideration  can  transform  the  relative 
into  the  absolute.    Refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Kant. 

In  Metaphysics^  the  absolute  principles  of  causality,  in- 
tentionality,  of  substance  and  of  unity,  have  conducted  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  intentional  cause  single 
and  substantial :  these  four  absolute  principles  have  given 
us  the  absolute  Being,  God. 

In  Morals^  we  have  recognized  two  absolute  principles, 
the  principle  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  necessary  princi- 
ple of  merit  and  demerit :  now  these  two  principles  which 
appear  to  my  consciousness  as  absolute  princdples,  have  a 
transcendental  extent,  and  reveal  to  me  existences  out  of 
and  beyond  my  mind.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  natural  and 
legitimate,  since  though  revealed  in  my  oonscionsness, 
they  are  not  constituted  by  it.  Now,  as  we  admit  the 
validity  of  absolute  principles  in  metaphyedcs  we  must  like- 
wise admit  the  validity  of  these  principles  in  morals. 

Let  us  examine  what  are  the  strict  consequences  which 
flow  from  the  absolute  principles  of  Morals ;  let  us  see  what 
new  existences  they  manifest  to  us,  or  what  new  charac- 
teristics they  add  to  those  already  obtained. 

Independently  of  moral  philosophy  we  have  attained  to 
God  as  the  sole  supreme,  intentional  and  substantial  cause, 
by  means  of  the  four  principles  which  have  their  psycho- 
logical ground  in  the  intentional  causality,  the  unity  and 
substantiality  of  our  personal  individuality.  But  I  am  not 
only  an  intentional  and  substantial  cause;  I  am  also  a 
moral  being ;  and  this  new  characteristic,  recognized  by 
my  consciousness,  forces  rae  to  transfer  to  the  supreme 
author  of  my  being  a  new  characteristic  M'hich  I  had  not 
yet  discovered  [by  metaphysical  principles].  God  thus 
becomes  in  my  conception  not  only  the  creator  of  the 
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phyrical  world,  but  the  &ther  of  the  moral  world.  The 
author  of  a  moral  being  can  not  be  immoral ;  the  imposer 
of  the  law  of  justice  can  not  be  unjust.  It  is  not  then  the 
diyine  will  which  reveals  to  me  the  moral  law,  but  it  is  the 
moral  law  which  reveals  to  me  the  justice  of  the  divine 
will 

Description  of  the  inductive  process,  or  external  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  causality,  intentionality  and  sub- 
stance. God  the  substance  and  reason  of  Righteousness, 
the  ideal  of  Sanctity,  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

Return  to  the  universe.  Of  the  universe  apart  from  the 
firior  siq>po8ition  of  a  just  God.  Refotation  of  ordinary 
optimism. 

When,  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  the  spectacle  of  the 
external  universe,  I  turn  them  inward  upon  myself  the 
Divine  rectitude  displays  itself  to  me  in  the  principle  or 
law  of  rectitude  which  I  find  in  the  depth  of  my  conscience. 
I  say  to  myself:  that  God  who  has  made  the  world  must 
have  made  it  according  to  the  laws  of  supreme  rectitude ;  so 
that  concerning  the  external  world,  were  it  even  more  ob- 
scure, and  given  up  to  still  greater  disorders — ^in  this  pro- 
found darkness,  in  the  very  presence  of  these  disorders — 
the  absolute  principle  of  rectitude  impels  me  still  to  say 
with  confidence :  that  which  I  see  and  that  which  I  do  not 
see — every  thing — ^is  not  only  for  the  best,  but  all  is  good, 
perfectly  good ;  for  every  thing  is  ordered  or  permitted  by 
a  righteous  and  all-powerful  cause. 

The  principle  of  rectitude,  transferred  from,  being  an  idea 
in  my  mind  to  God,  throws  the  light  of  rectitude  over  the 
external  world ;  and  the  judgment  of  merit  and  demerit, 
translfcrred  likewise  from  myself  to  God,  furnishes  me  with 
new  light.  The  judgment  of  merit  and  demerit  passed  by 
a  rational  being  pronounces  that  virtue  is  worthy  of  happi- 
ness. This  judgment,  being  absolute,  has  a  transcendental 
absolute  validity.  Now,  as  soon  as  Gotl  is  conceived  by 
me  as  a  moral  being,  supremely  just,  I  can  not  but  con- 
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ceivc  that  God  himself  is  included  within  aj^cation  of  the 
absolute  principle  of  merit  and  demerit. 

T)ie  principle  of  merit  and  demerit  thus  transferred 
from  myself  to  a  righteous  God,  imposes,  so  to  say,  upon 
this  just  and  all-powerful  God  the  obligation  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  legitimate  harmony  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, disturbed  here  below  by  external  causes.  Gk>d  can 
restore  this  harmony  if  he  wills ;  he  can  not  but  will  it, 
since  he  is  supremely  righteous,  and  since  be  himself 
judges  that  virtue  and  happiness  ought  to  go  together. — 
Conception  of  another  life. 

The  conception  of  the  existence  of  another  life  b  as 
absolute  as  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  or  of 
external  objects,  or  of  our  own  existence.  If  the  absolute 
be  absolute,  it  is  so  in  all  cases ;  if  we  accept  it  in  one 
thing,  we  must  in  all ;  if  we  believe  in  our  own  existence 
we  may  believe  with  the  same  title  in  the  reality  of  another 
life,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Examination  of  the  opinion  which  grounds  the  inunortal- 
ity  of  the  soul  upon  its  simplicity. — Simple  or  not,  the  soul 
can  be  destroyed  by  a  special  act  of  God.  Its  simplicity  is 
only  a  condition  and  a  presumption  in  &vor  of  its  inmior- 
tality. 

The  judgment  of  merit  and  demerit  alone  pronounces  in 
an  absolute  manner  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

Thus  from  the  law  of  merit  and  demerit  we  derive  the 
immortality  of  the  soid,  just  as  from  the  moral  principle 
we  derive  the  Divine  justice ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  conception  of  the  justice  of  God 'does  to  our  view  re- 
establish light  and  order  in  the  external  world,  just  so 
does  the  conception  of  another  life,  and  of  the  future 
realization  of  the  legitimate  harmony  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  make  me  yield  without  a  murmur  to  the  ills  of 
this  life.  I  look  upon  the  present  order  of  things  as  a 
temporary  state,  and  expect  that  the  eternal  order  which 
the  absolute  principles  of  justice  and  of  merit  reveal  to 
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me,  will  be  re-established  in  another  world,  where  the 
ab6<^ate  will  enjoy  at  length  the  pore  life  of  the  absolute. 

Examination  of  the  question :  Why  is  there  more  of  suf- 
fering  than  of  happiness  in  this  life  ? 

Refutation  of  the  conmion  optimist  solution  drawn  from 
the  general  laws  of  the  world  and  from  the  impossibility 
mider  which  God  is  said  to  have  been  of  doing  any  better. 

True  solution. — The  end  of  man  and  the  object  of  ho- 
man  existence  not  being  solely  happiness,  but  happiness  in 
virtue  and  by  virtue,  it  follows  that  virtue,  in  this  world, 
is  the  condition  of  happiness  in  another  life ;  and  the  inev- 
itable condition  of  virtue,  in  this  world,  is  suffering.  Take 
away  suffering,  there  is  no  longer  resignation,  humanity; 
no  longer  the  painful  virtues,  no  more  of  the  moral  sub- 
lime. We  are  made  sensitive  beings,  that  is  to  say,  ob- 
noxious to  suffering,  bedause  we  should  be  virtuous,  and 
because  we  can  not  be  virtuous  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  moral  reason.  If  there  had  been  more  of 
physical  good,  there  would  have  been  less  room  for  moral 
devotion,  and  this  world  would  have  been  badly  adapted 
to  the  destination  of  man.  The  accidental  disorders  of  the 
physical  world  and  the  unforeseen  iUs  that  result  from  them 
are  not  disorders  and  ills  which  have  escaped  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Qod,  Qod  not  only  permits,  but  he  wills 
them.  He  wills  that  there  should  be  for  man  in  the  phys- 
ical world,  a  great  number  of  sources  of  pain,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  for  him  occasions  of  resignation  and  of 
courage. 

Relation  of  the  laws  of  external  nature  and  of  our  phys- 
ical nature  and  pasmons  whereby  suffering  is  imposed 
upon  us,  to  the  moral  law  which  imposes  upon  us  courage 
— considered  with  reference  to  the  general  design  of  a 
moral  God  who  has  made  man  for  a  moral  end. 

General  rule ;  Every  thing  which  turns  to  the  advant- 
age of  virtue,  every  thing  which  gives  greater  energy  to 
moral  liberty,  every  thing  which  subserves  the  greatest 
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moral  development  of  the  hmnan  race,  is  good.  Snffermg 
.  is  not  the  worst  condition  of  man  on  the  earth ;  the  worst 
condition  is.  the  moral  brutishneas  which  would  be  engen- 
dered by  the  absence  of  physical  e?iL — Object  of  the 
sufferings  of  life* 

Physical  evil,  e^Etemal  or  internal,  is  connected  with  the 
object  of  existence,  which  is  to  fhlfill  here  below  the  moral 
law  whatever  be  the  consequences,  with  a  firm  hope  that 
in  another  life  the  recompense  of  reward  to  suffering  vir- 
tue will  not  &jL  The  moral  law  has  its  sanction  and  its 
reason  in  itself;  it  owes  nothing  to  that  of  merit  and  de- 
merit which  tuscompanies  it,  but  does  not  form  its  founda- 
tion. But  while  the  principle  of  merit  and  demerit  is  not 
the  immediate  motive  of  action,  it  is  a  motive  of  consola- 
tion and  of  hope.  The  province  of  religion — and  the  pror- 
ince  of  morality. 

What  is  the  Moral  Law  ?  The  knowledge  of  Duty,  as 
Duty,  whatever  be  its  consequences. 

What  is  Religion  ?  The  knowledge  of  Duty  in  its  ne- 
cessary harmony  with  Happiness — a  harmony  which  ought 
to  have  its  realization  in  another  life  through  the  justice 
and  omnipotence  of  God. 

Religion  is  of  fidth ;  morality  of  observation.  Morality 
is  psychological ;  religion  is  transcendental.  Morality  is  a 
matter  of  apperception;  religion  a  matter  of  revelation. 
I  have  faith  in  the  existences  revealed  to  me  by  the  moral 
principles  of  my  nature ;  the  principles  themselves  I  per- 
ceive. 

Religion  is  as  true  as  moral  science ;  for  when  once  an 
absolute  principle  in  morals  is  admitted,  we  must  admit 
the  consequences  of  it. 

Human  existence  complete  and  entire  may  be  summed 
up  in  these  two  words  which  harmonize  with  each  other: 
I>uet/  and  Hope. 
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PBOGRAHME  OF  THB  FIBST  PABT  OF  ▲  COURSE  OF  LEGTUBES 

IN   1818,    ON  ABSOLUTE  TBUTH8. 

Every  particular  trutb  is  nndonbtedlysach  or  snch  a  timth, 
bat  it  has  besides  something  in  it  which  constitutes  its 
truth ;  so  too  every  science  is  composed  of  a  particular 
element  which  makes  it  what  it  is  and  not  something  else, 
and  of  a  higher  and  general  element  which  impresses  upon 
it  the  character  of  a  scifflice.  What  then  is  that  which 
constitutes  truth  and  science  in  themselves  as  truth  and 
science,  independently  of  their  particular  elements  and 
their  particular  applications,  whose  interest  in  a  philosoph- 
ical view  lies  entirely  in  their  relation  to  their  superior 
elements  or  their  principle  ?  "^ 

The  fundamental  idea  of  science  is  in  this  Platonic  axiom : 
no  science  of  the  contingent.  The  absolute  is  the  veritable 
scientific  element. 

The  sdentifio  spirit  oonasts  in  perpetually  transferring 
the  absolute  in  the  relative  and  a  perpetual  bringing  back 
of  the  relative  to  the  absolute. 

The  scientific  method  is  to  seek  for  the  absolute  without 
which  there  is  no  true  science,  and  to  seek  for  it  by  ob- 
servation without  which  there  is  no  real  science. 

The  scientific  problem  is  to  find  the  accordance  of  spec- 
ulation and  observation,  that  is,  to  find  d  posteriori  some- 
thing which  is  d  priori. 

Spheres  within  which  observation  is  exercised : 

1.  Of  the  liberty  or  of  the  me; 

2.  Of  the  sensibility  and  its  two  modes,  sensation  and 
sentiment. 

Observation,  whether  addressed  to  the  sensibility  or  to 
the  liberty,  is  equally  imable  to  find  any  scientific  basis. 
For,  if  the  character  of  sensible  phenomena  is  to  be  variable. 
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and  if  the  me  is  individaa!,  the  absolute  can  be  found 
neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other,  separate  or  united. 

3.  Of  the  reason,  as  distinct  from  the  sensibility  or  the 
liberty.  It  falls  under  observation  as  much  as  the  sensi- 
bility and  liberty.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  observation 
seizes  immediately  principles  which  as  soon  as  they  appear 
to  observation,  appear  to  it  as  anterior,  posterior,  superior 
tp  it,  independent  of  it,  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
because  they  are  true  in  themselves,  that  is  true  with  an 
absolute  truth.  Here  is  the  solution  of  the  scientific 
problem. 

Division  of  every  scientific  investigation,  ^ 

1.  Of  the  Absolute,  as  idea,  or  in  its  relation  to  reason. 
— Rational  Psychology. 

2.  Of  the  Absolute,  out  of  the  reason,  in  its  relation  to 
existence. —  Ontology. 

3.  Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  passage  from  idea  to  being, 
from  rational  psychology  to  ontology. — Logic. 

Classification  of  every  scientific  investigaJiion^  or  the  order 
in  which  tJie  problems  of  science  should  he  treated. 

Rational  psychology  should  be  first  treated,  the  first 
thing  to  do  being  to  state  th^it  on  which  we  wish  to  operate. 
Logic  should  be  treated  before  ontology ;  ontology  being 
nothing  but  an  hypothesis  if  the  legitimacy  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  rests  be  not  previously  demonstrated. 

RATIONAL     PSYCHOLOGY, 

OR  THE  ABSOLUTE  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  RET.ATI0N  TO  REASON. 

Division  of  every  Psychological  Investigation. 

Wc  must  investigate : 

] .  The  actual  characteristics  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute, 
rational  principles,  just  as  they  appear  to  our  observation 
now: 
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2.  The  prumtive  ohaFacteristica  of  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
liite,  or  rational  prindplefl  as  they  would  appear  at  their, 
origin; 

3.  The  passage  of  the  primitive  characteristics  to  the 
actual  characteristics. 

Thus:  the  nature,  origin,  genesis  of  rational  principles; 
the  actual,  the  primitive,  the  relation  of  the  primitive  to 
the  actual,  such  are  aU  the  questions  into  which  rational 
psychology  is  divided. 

Classification  of  every  Psychological  Investigation, 

As  it  is  necessary  first  to  state  that  of  which  we  wish  to 
search  for  the  origin,  under  peril  of  finding  nothing  but  a 
fidse  origin  or  an  hypothetical  origin,  we  must  needs  treat 
the  actual  before  the  primitive ;  and  as  we  can  not  come 
back  from  the  primitive  to  the  actual  except  as  we  know 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  it  follows  that  we  must  needs 
treat  the  actual  and  the  primitive  before  searching  for  the 
relation  of  the  primitive  to  the  actual  Accordingly  we 
are  to  treat : 

1.  The  actual,  or  the  nature  of  rational  prindples  as  they 
now  manifest  themselves ; 

2.  The  primitive ; 

8.  The  relation  of  the  primitive  to  the  actuaL 

FIBST  PAST  OF  RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Actual. 

Of  psychological  method. 

Of  the  instrument  of  method,  or  of  reflection  and  con* 
sciousness  in  their  difference  and  in  their  relation. 

The  different  degrees  through  which  observation  arrives 
at  the  absolute. 

First  Degree. 

Distinction  between  contingent  rational  principles  and 
necessary  principles. 
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That  obsenration  disooyeni  in  the  rational  q>Iiere  prin- 
ciples to  which  it  is  imposdble  to  refuse  onr  assent,  and  of 
which  the  contrary  implies  a  contradiction. 

Examples  mathematical,  metaphjBical,  moral,  eto. 

The  absolute  at  this  degree  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind, 
a  belief  a  form,  a  category,  a  necessary  principle. 

Objection  of  Ksait :  that  necessity  destroys  the  absolute 
which  it  pretends  to  establish  by  impressing  upon  it  a  re- 
flective, and  consequently  a  subjective  and  personal  chyao- 
ter,  by  the  relation  which  it  has  to  the  me,  the  seM  of 
personality  and  subjectivity.  * 

Second  Degree, 

Not  only  is  it  imposable  for  us  not  to  belivo  the  various 
rational  principles  above  enumerated ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  beKeve  that  they  are  true  in  themselves  in- 
dependently of  the  impossibility  we  are  under  of  not 
believing  their  truth. 

But  here  we  pass  beyond  the  necessary  only  by  the 
necessary ;  the  absolute  is  still  reflective,  that  is,*  related  to 
me^  that  is,  to  the  subjective. 

Hiird  Degree, 

The  relative  implies  the  absolute. 

But  this  axiom  is  itself  subjective,  being  still  a  necessary 
principle,  a  law,  a  form,  a  category.  It  is  still  only  a  sub- 
jective demonstration  of  the  absolute.  Circle  of  the 
subjective. 

Fourth  and  Last  Degree, 

Point  of  view  of  the  pure  reason :  here  at  length  all 
subjectivity,  all  reflectivity  expires  in  the  spontaneous 
intuition  of  absolute  truth. 
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Anali/sia  of  Oie  Fact  of  Pure  Apperception. 

Special  cliarncter  of  this  point  of  view :  that  it  is  im]ios- 
■ible  to  place  oursdTiJS  thcro  at  will.  Contrary  chiu-acter 
of  the  point  of  reftectivo  view. 

Neceaaary  obscurity  of  the  point  of  view  spontaneous,  not 
reflective,  and  consequently  indistinct  and  obscure;  neces- 
sary clearness  of  tho  ]]oint  of  view  reflective  anddistinotive. 

Every  thing  which  is  reflective  t>eing  distinctive  is  n«ga- 
tire;  every  thing  spontoneons  is  positive;  now,  as  the 
clearness  of  the  negative  is  a  negative  clearness,  a  simple 
rejection,  a  light  altered  by  reflection,  it  follows  that  the 
reflective  light  is  false  as  compared  with  tho  spontaneous 
light,  which  ia  the  true  light ;  hence  the  necessary  obscur- 
ity of  the  point  of  view  negative  and  reflecUvo  ;  the  necea- 
aary and  real  clearness  of  the  pure  and  spontaneous  view. 

The  two  terms  of  the  feet  of  pure  apj>erception,  terms 
immediate  and  intimate  tlie  one  with  the  other,  are  the 
reason  and  truth,  ported  evidently  out  of  the  me. 

It  is  precisely  in  being  tlins  independent  of  tho  me,  of 
the  subject,  of  forms,  of  categories,  of  belieC),  all  necessari- 
ly subjective,  that  the  absolute  consists. 

Here  is  the  highest  point  of  view  from  which  we  can 
discover  tJie  absolute,  wliJle  resting  within  the  limits  of  the 
actual.  The  thing  now  to  do  is,  always  within  the  actual, 
to  return  from  this  degree  to  the  lo^-er  and  previons  de- 
grees which  conducted  us  there. 

The  absolute,  in  its  absolute  independence,  in  its  ab- 
solute purity,  has  no  other  characteristic,  no  other  criterion, 
than  itself;  it  contains  in  itself  Ma  own  definition  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  enters  into  relation  with  the  me,  it  takes  a  new 
character,  a  relative  criterion,  relative  not  to  itself,  but  to 
that  with  which  it  is  in  communication. 

Mrtt  tUffree. — ^Tlio  fli-st  degree  of  the  absolute  in  relation 
to  man  or  as  idea,  is  pure  apperception  ;  the  absolute  as 
yet  loses  nothing  of  ita  purity  except  what  the  idea  of  re- 
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lation  itself  takes  from  it.  Primitive  light  and  obscurity 
of  this  point  of  View,  the  purest  which  can  be  for  man. 

Second  degree.-^The  pure  apperception  becomes  reflect- 
ive, gets  obscured  as  a  pure  apperception,  becomes  dear 
as  being  subjective,  by  entering  into  more  intimate  relation 
with  the  me,  the  seat  of  all  reflection  and  of  all  light. 

Third  degree. — ^The  pure  apperception  passes  from  re- 
flective apperception  to  necessary  conception,  becoming 
subjective,  getting  more  and  more  clear  and  obscure. 

Fourth  degree. — ^The  apperception  becomes  belief;  from 
habit  ceases  to  be  reflective,  acquires  a  fidse  spontaneity  of 
application,  and  passes  into  logic  under  the  title,  at  once 
deceptive  and  true,  of  inherent  laws  of  the  intelligence, 
constituent  principles,  necessary  conceptions,  forms  of 
thought,  intellectual  categories.  Last  degree  of  the  subject- 
ivity of  the  absolute. 

All  those  degrees  are  often  found  together  in  the  same 
£ict,  enveloped  the  one  in  the  other ;  they  are  perpetually 
coming  out  from  each  other,  and  perpetually  entering  into 
each  other,  they  are  incessantly  disengaged  and  confounded 
together.  It  is  this  perpetual  motion  and  interchange 
which  constitutes  intellectual  life. 

Distinction  between  conmion  sense  and  science.  Science 
would  know  as  far  as  it  can  know,  would  exhaust  all  the 
intellectual  degrees,  go  to  the  first  and  from  thence  master 
all  the  others  and  master  itself.  Conmion  sense  stops  at 
the  subjective  degrees  ;  its  boundary  is  the  necessary ; 
which  is  the  starting-point  of  science  but  not  its  limit. 

HISTORICAL  PART. 

Modern  Philosophy. 

Scientific  idea  of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  or  appreciation  of  all  cotemporaneous 
schools  considered  as  types  of  all  the  possible  solutions  of 
the  question  concerning  the  absolute. 


Solodoiuw 
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SECOND  PART  OF  RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

0/ihe  Primitive^  or  of  the  origin  of  Rational  Principles. 

The  contradiotory  question  oonceming  the  origin  of  the 
abeolate  in  itself  not  to  be  entertained :  the  absolute  be- 
ing that  which  can  not  but  be,  can  have  in  itself  considered 
neither  b^inning  nor  end. 

The  only  proper  question  is  this :  Under  what  character* 
istics  does  the  absolute,  in  itself  immutable,  first  appear  to 
life  ?    A  psychological,  not  a  logical  question. 

Reduction  of  the  question  to  its  simplest  expression: 
What  has  been  the  first  position  of  the  human  mind  in  re- 
lation to  the  absolute  ? 

To  begin  by  determining  precisely  all  the  different  ways 
of  being,  possible  to  the  mind  relatively  to  the  absolute, 
or  the  different  intellectual  positions. 

The  absolute  can  i^pear  to  the  mind  only  in  the  oon- 
erete  or  in  the  Abstract. 

These  two  positions  contain  two  others  still :  Whether 
in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  concrete,  the  mind  perceives  the 
absolute  by  a  pure  and  spontaneous  apperceptioa.  or  it 
conceives  it  necessarily  and  reflectively. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  chronolo^cal  order  of  these 
two  positions. 

To  determine  first  the  chronological  priority  of  the  reflect- 
ive and  of  the  spontaneous.  The  qpontaneous  is  anterior 
to  the  reflective. 

Chronological  order  of  the  diflforent  intellectual  posi- 
tions: 

1.  Pure  apperception  of  the  absolute  in  the  concrete. 

2.  Necessary  conception  of  the  absolute  in  the  abstract. 
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Here  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  primitiye.  The  rational 
principles  whose  origin  has  just  been  determined  are  com- 
posed, or  appear  to  be -composed,  of  notions.  For  example, 
the  principle  of  causality  is  composed  of  the  notions  of  cause 
and  of  ^ect,  the  principle  of  substance  of  the  notions  of 
substance  and  of  Quality.  The  notions  enter  into  the  prin- 
ciples, but  do  not  constitute  them.  The  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  whether  these  notions  are  anterior  to  the  princi- 
ples, or  whether  they  result  from  the  i^lication  of  the 
principles. 

Distinction  between  principles,  the  notions  in  which  are 
direct,  derived  from  the  direct  perception  of  some  object, 
or  indirect,  relative  to  an  object  which  eludes  all  direct  per- 
ception. 

Direct  notions  may  be  anterior  to  the  principlea.  Indirect 
notions  can  not  be. 

From  whence  it  follows  that  principles  composed  of 
direct  notions  can  have  their  origin  in  them,  and  that  prin- 
ciples composed  of  indirect  notions  can  not  find  their 
origin  in  the  notions  which  presuppose  them. 

Now  there  can  be  a  direct  notion  only  of  the  finite,  of 
the  visible :  the  infinite  and  invisible  elude  all  immediate 
grasp.  Therefore,  either  the  judgment  (for  a  principle 
manifests  itself  pnly  in  and  by  a  judgment)  comprises  two 
finite  and  visible  terms,  and  then  the  knowledge  of  thdr 
relation,  in  which  case  the  judgment  supposes  or  admits  a 
comparison  of  the  two  terms ;  or,  it  comprises  in  its  two 
terms  one  term  which  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  and  in- 
visible, and  then  the  supposition  of  a  previous  compariscm 
of  the  two  terms  is  absurd,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lation, that  is  the  judgment,  rests  in  the  force  of  a  prind- 
pie  which,  one  of  two  terms  being  given,  gives  the  other 
and  the  relation  between  the  two. 
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THIBD  PABT  OV  RATIONAL  PSYOHOLOaT, 

Or  jRekUian  qfthe  Primitive  to  the  Actual 

The  absolate  first  appears  in  the  concrete ;  the  greatest 
change  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  is  that  of  becoming 
abstract:  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of  the  prim- 
itive  to  the  actual  is  therefore  that  of  the  relation  of  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract. 

The  abstract  is  derived  from  the  concrete  by  abstraction. 

Theory/  cf  Abstraction, 

Two  sorts  of  abstraction : 

1.  Comparative  abstraction;  operating  upon  several  real 
objects,  and  seizing  their  resemblances  in  order  to  form  an 
abstract  idea  which  is  collective  and  mediate ;  collective, 
because  different  individual  objects  concur  in  its  forma- 
tion; mediate,  because  it  requires  iseveral  intermediate 
operations. 

2.  Immediate  abstraction,  not  comparative;  operating 
not  upon  several  concretes,  but  upon  a  single  one,  elimin- 
ating and  neglecting  its  individual  and  variable  part  and 
disengaging  the  absolute  part  which  it  raises  at  once  to 
its  pure  formu 

Parts  to  be  eliminated  in  a  concrete:  1,  the  quality  of 
the  object  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  absolute 
unfolds  itself;  2,  the  quality  of  the  subject  which  perceives, 
but  without  constituting  it.  Elimination  of  the  me  and 
the  not-me.    The  absolute  remains. 

Difference  and  primitive  relation  of  the  absolute  and  the 
variable,  as  opposites,  but  correlative  and  cotemporaneous. 

LOGIC; 

Or  the  Legitimacy  of  the  Passage  from  Idea  to  Being. 

After  having  considered  the  absolute  as  idea,  that  is,  in 
Its  relation  to  reason,  and  after  having  considered  it  apart 
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from  this  relation,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  it  from  this  state 
of  abstraction  in  order  to  attach  it  to  the  substance  which 
constitates  it,  and  from  the  bosom  of  which  it  makes  its 
apparition  to  reason.  Bat  to  go  from  idea  to  being,  from 
truth  to  substance,  we  must  needs  be  well  assured  of  our 
possessing  the  truth,  and  logic  alone  can  conduct  us  to 
ontology.  Now,  as  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  truth 
except  what  reason  teaches  us  of  it,  it  follows  that  logic 
can  be  nothing  but  a  idling  back  again  upon  rational  psy- 
chology. 

The  sole  judge  of  truth  is  the  reason ;  for  reasoning  in 
the  last  analysis  rests  upon  the  reason,  which  furnishes  the 
principles  of  reasoning. 

Reason  installed  sole  judge  of  truth,  it  remains  to  know 
in  how  many  ways,  under  how  many  forms,  reason  knows 
the  truth,  that  is,  what  are  the  different  sorts  of  certitude. 

Reason  has  four  degrees,  as  we  have  seen ;  of  these  four 
degrees,  the  first  three  enter  into  each  other  and  meet  to- 
gether imder  the  common  character  of  reflectivity  and 
subjectivity.  There  remains  therefore  two  degrees  truly 
different,  that  of  reflectivity,  that  is,  of  belief,  and  that  of 
spontaneity  or  absolute  apperception. 

Belief  as  belief  is  subjective,  and  so  implies  only  a  cer- 
titude contained  within  the  limits  or  sphere  of  the  believ- 
ing subject ;  or,  even  while  it  is  belief  it  has  a  side  not 
subjective. 

For,  belief  is  but  a  degree ;  disengaged  from  its  relation 
to  the  reflective  me  which  constitutes  it,  it  is  resolved  into 
the  pure  apperception  which  precedes  it  and  grounds  it 
necessarily  and  really. 

It  is  there  that  absolute  certitude  exists,  not  to  the  eyes 
of  reasoning,  nor  to  the  eyes  of  belief  but  to  those  of  pure 
apperception,  legitimating  itself  by  its  own  light.  Accord- 
ance of  psychology  and  logic. 

Logical  examination  of  the  psychological  £ict  of  pure 
apperception.    This  fact  has  nothing  subjective  in  it  ex- 
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eept  that  which  it  is  impoanble  should  not  be  in  it,  to  wit, 
the  lot  me  which  blends  itself  with  the  fiict  without  con- 
stituting it.  The  me  necessarily  enters  into  every  cogni- 
tion; the  me,  being  the  subject  of  all  human  knowing, 
enters  into  cognition,  but  not  into  truth. 

Reason,  impersonal  in  its  nature,  is  in  direct  relation 
with  truth :  there  lies  the  pure  absolute ;  but  reason  reit- 
erates itself  in  our  consciousness,  and  behold  we  have 
knowledge.  The  me  or  consciousness  is  there  as  witness, 
not  as  judge:  the  sole  judge  is  reason,  a  pure,  impersonal 
fiu^ulty,  although  it  can  not  enter  into  exercise  unless  the 
personality  or  the  me  is  posited  and  added  to  it. 

Pure  appercepUon  constitutes  natural  logic.  Pure  ap- 
perception become  necessary  belief  constitutes  logic  prop- 
erly speaking. 

The  first  is  founded  on  itself:  verum  itidex  8ui, 

The  second  is  founded  on  the  impossibility  for  the  reason 
of  not  believing  in  the  tnith. 

The  form  of  the  first  is  pure  affirmation,  spontaneous, 
unreflective,  in  which  the  mind  rests  with  absolute  secur- 
ity, that  is,  without  suspicion  of  any  possible  negation. 

The  form  of  the  second  is  reflective  affirmation,  that  is, 
the  impossibility  of  denying  or  the  necessity  of  affirming, 
negative  affirmation,  and  affirmative  negation.  The  idea 
of  negation  presides  over  ordinary  logic,  its  affirmations 
being  only  the  fruit  more  or  less  laborious  of  two  nega- 
tions.   Theory  of  pore  affirmation  and  logical  affirmation. 

DIALECTICS^ 

Or  Second  Part  of  Logic. 

Logic  is  occupied  solely  with  the  absolute :  dialectics  is 
occupied  with  the  relation  of  the  contingent  to  the  ab- 
solute. 

Actual  and  primitive  simultaneousness,  and  at  the  same 

time  perpetual  discordance  of  the  contingent  and  the  ab- 

22 
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Bolute,  the  finite'  and  the  infinite.  Dialectics  puts  them  m 
harmony,  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  fimction  of  sdeooe 
is  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  which  breaks  out 
every  where  and  overwhelms  the  inteUigence. 

To  bring  the  contingent  and  particular  under  the  mii- 
versal  and  absolute,  while  always  sharply  distinguishing 
them,  is  to  reason. 

Form  of  reasoning :  the  ffjrllogism.  Its  beauty  as  a  fignro. 

ONTOLOGY, 
Or  Relation  of  Truth  to  !Being. 

Absolute  truths,  obtained  by  psychology  and  legitimated 
by  lo^c,  can  serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for  ontology. 

It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  but  one  absolute  truth 
which  can  bind  in  an  absolute  way  absolute  truths  to 
being.  In  the  matter  of  the  absolute,  we  can  employ 
only  the  absolute,  else  we  fall  back  again  into  the  relative. 

Now,  the  absolute  truth  which  raises  us  inmicdiately 
from  idea  to  being,  from  truths  to  their  substance,  is  this 
truth :  that  every  truth  si^jposes  a  being  in  which  it  f«- 
sides;  a  proposition  referable  to  this  more  general  prop- 
osition :  every  quality  supposes  a  sui^ect^  a  substance^  a 
being  in  which  it  resides. 

This  proposition  is  the  true  foundation  of  ontology. 
Psychology  and  logic  have  had  the  task  of  explaining  it 
so  as  that  it  comes  before  us  with  complete  evidence. 

Kecapitulation  of  psychological  and  logical  researches 
relatively  to  the  principle  of  substance. 

Ol^ections, 

1.  This  principle  ought  to  conduct  us  to  a  being  wliich 
we  are  supposed  not  to  know:  now  this  principle  contains 
the  notion  of  being;  it  therefore  takes  for  granted  the 
thing  in  question.  Vicious  circle  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
stance considered  in  relation  to  its  result; 
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3.  Moreorer  thii  prindple,  -ooariderod  in  relation  to 
itself^  presents  a  vicioos  circle  as  evident  as  the  former; 
for,  as  there  exists  no  quality  except  so  &r  as  there  exits 
a  subject,  and  no  Bnbject  except  so  &r  as  tliere  exisU  a 
quality,  to  establish  ourselves  on  tbe  quality  in  order  to 
go  to  being,  is  implictly  to  take  being  for  granted  and  to 
conclade  from  the  same  to  the  same ; 

3.  Finally  this  principle,  looJdng  at  it  la  its  actual  etato, 
in  its  degrees  and  under  a  reflective  point  of  view,  de- 
stroys That  it  pretends  to  establish,  by  making  bdng  or 
substance,  sabjcetive. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied  that : 

1.  Pure  reason  perceiving  spontaneously  this  truth  with- 
out regard  to  the  me,  does  not  make  either  the  truth  or  its 
results  subjective ; 

3.  Pure  reason  proceeding  neither  fix>m  qnality  to  sub- 
ject, nor  from  subject  to  quality,  is  not  condemned  to  a 
Ticions  circle. 

Expoution  of  the  fiut  of  pare  reason. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  senses  or  consciooancss  per- 
ceive their  object,  reason  perceives  its  object,  which  at 
that  moment  is  no  more  a  substance  than  the  object  of 
sense  or  of  consciousness  is  a  quality :  only  reason  refers 
them  t)ie  one  to  the  Other,  with  this  diflerenco,  that  the  one 
appears  to  it  to  snppose  the  other  beyond  itself  relatively 
to  existence,  while  it  rests  in  the  other  without  perceiving 
any  thing  beyond.  It  is  not  because  one  is  a  quality  that 
it  conceives  the  other  as  a  substance,  because  the  one 
is  a  phenomenon  that  it  conceives  the  other  as  a  being :  it 
knows  distinctly  neither  phenomenon  nor  being,  neither 
quality  nor  subject ;  it  knows  nothing  distinctly  ;  but  its  ob- 
scure apperceptions  embrace  already  two  things  which 
refloction  will  distinguish,  will  make  rlcnr,  and  will  mark 
^terward  with  that  character  at  once  of  harmony  and  dis- 
cordance which  at  an  ulterior  time  are  reflected  ia  logis 
and  in  grammar  under  the  snlgunGtiTa  and  diquBotiTO 
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denominations  of  subject  and  quality,  phenomemm  and 
being,  accident  and  substance,  etc. 

3.  Pure  reason  does  not  imply  a  vicioas  circle  considered 
relatively  to  its  results,  it  does  not  presuppose  the  thing  in 
question ;  it  does  not  derive  being  from  being :  for  pore 
reason  in  its  primitive  apperception  perceives  that  which 
one  day  Avill  be  called  quality  and  being,  perceives  it  not 
in  virtue  of  the  principle  that  every  quality  supposes  a 
being,  but  in  its  OAvn  proper  virtue  which  first  discovers 
what  it  was  previously  ignorant  of  Pure  reason  first  per- 
ceives a  quality  and  the  substance  of  that  quality.  That  is 
the  primitive  fact,  an  obscure  fact,  on  which  consequently 
science  can  not  operate  immediately,  but  which  it  should 
recognize. 

Then  comes  abstraction,  which  separates  the  fi)rm  of 
cognition  from  its  matter,  neglecting  the  determinateness 
of  the  phenomenon  and  of  the  being,  which  it  raises  to  this 
general  formula:  every  phenomenon  suppoaea  being;  a 
truth  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
most  general  expression  of  the  primitive  fact.  The  prin- 
ciple of  substance  is  so  fiir  therefore  firom  primitively  giv- 
ing us  being,  that  the  principle  itself  results  from  the 
primitive  and  pure  apperception  of  being,  a  primitive  ap- 
perception without  which  the  principle  would  never  have 
been  conceived.  But  this  general  formula,  every  quulity 
supposes  beinffy  when  once  obtained,  science,  which  does 
not  proceed  as  nature  does,  takes  possession  of  it,  makes 
use  of  it,  not  as  the  primitive  starting-point,  but  as  the 
foundation  for  its  ulterior  developments.  Science  rests 
upon  nature :  if  it  disallows  the  anterior  existence  of  that 
about  which  it  busies  itself  it  would  operate  without  mate- 
rials and  lose  itself  in  empty  forms.  If  on  the  contrary 
science  recognizes  for  human  cognitions  a  starting-point 
which  precedes  and  surpasses  itself  and  on  which  it  estab- 
lishes its  developments,  it  gives  them  a  legitimate  basis  and 
the  reality  of  nature. 
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If  then  the  principle  of  substance  be  taken  as  an; 
thing  else  than  the  scientific  expression  of  the  primitive  ap* 
perception,  it  is  Mse  and  vain. — Stamped  with  subjectivity, 
chained  ii'ithin  a  vicious  circle,  it  will  produce  nothing  but 
illusions ;  but  if  it  is  subjected  to  primitive  apperception, 
it  reflects  it  legitimately  and  serves  for  a  solid  foundation 
to  ontology. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  principle  of  substance,  I  say  of 
this  proposition  which  is  referable  to  it,  to  wit :  that  every 
truth  supposes  a  being  in  which  it  reddes.  If  we  believe 
that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  this  principle  that  reason  first  con- 
ceives of  being,  we  condemn  reason  to  a  paralogism ;  we 
make  it  construct  being  with  a  maxim  which  already 
contains  it,  and  the  being  obtained  by  science  is  a  being 
at  once  illogical  and  vain.  If  on  the  contrary  we  recog- 
nizes the  &ct  that  prior  to  this  abstract  proposition,  every 
truth  supposes  being,  pure  reason  had  attained  to  being 
along  with  truth,  without  the  help  of  science,  then  science, 
by  becoming  subordinate  to  nature,  becomes  a  repetition 
of  it  and  a  legitimate  generalization. 

Primitive  &ct  of  pure  reason  relatively  to  truth  and  to 
being:  Reason  perceives, 'spontaneously  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  me,  an  absolute  truth  Ain>  also  something 
really  existing  in  itself  to  which  it  refers  the  absolute 
truth. 

Characteristics  of  this  primitive  fiict :  1,  purity  of  apper- 
ception ;  2,  the  fact  concrete  in  its  two  terms. 

Reason  in  its  development  perceives  still  spontaneously 
new  truths  which  it  still  spontaneously  refers  to  a  sub- 
stance; in  such  sort  that  as  soon  as  it  reflects  and  falls 
back  upon  itself  and  contemplates  what  it  has  done,  not 
only  does  it  trust  to  it  naturally,  but  it  feels  itself  enchained 
to  it :  the  relation  of  truth  to  being  ceases  to  be  a  natural 
apperception;  it  becomes  a  necessary  conception,  which 
soon  becomes  the  groimd  of  this  belief,  this  category. 
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tbis  principle :  every  tratli  Bupposea  a  being  in  wliidi  it 
resides. 

This  principle  connects  absolutely  truths  absolute  to 
4heir  substance. 

Ontology. 

The  substance  of  absolute  truths  is  necessarily  absolute. 
Necessary  truths  suppose  necessarily  a  necessary  being. 
The  idea  of  the  infinite  supposes  an  infinite  being. 

This  argument  is  the  foundation  of  the  theology  of  Plato, 
of  St.  Augustin,  of  Descartes,  of  Malebranche,  of  F^^lon, 
of  Bossuet,  of  Clarke,  of  Leibnitz. 

The  necessary  and  absolute  being,  the  last  ground  of 
necessary  and  absolute  truths  is  God. 

The  existence  of  Ood  is  proved  by  other  arguments 
undoubtedly  excellent  t  this  too  is  of  immovable  solidity. 

As  absolute  truth  is  referred  necessarily  to  an  absolute 
being,  every  cognition  of  the  one  is  already  a  cognition  of 
the  other ;  from  whence  it  follows  that  the  direct  apper- 
ception of  absolute  truth  involves  an  indirect  and  obscure 
apperception  of  God  himself. 

Theory  of  the  conception  of  God  as  inherent  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  truth,  and  of  the  divine  intuition,  obscure 
and  indirect,  as  inherent  in  the  pure  intuition  of  the  truth, 
or  new  theory  of  "  vision  in  God."  Error  and  truth  of 
the  theory  of  Malebranche. 

Thus,  properly  speaking,  the  science  of  truth  is  that  of 
God  himself:  science  as  science  is  divine  in  its  nature ;  the 
more  we  know  in  general,  the  more  we  know  of  God; 
science  and  religion  strictly  bound  together ;  they  rise  and 
sink  in  the  same  proportion. 

Religion  in  its  most  elevated  point  of  view  being  the  re- 
lation of  absolute  truth  to  absolute  being,  and  this  relation 
being  itself  an  absolute  truth,  subjectively  necessary,  it 
follows  that  religion  is  essential  to  reason ;  as  there  is  being 
in  every  thought,  every  thought  is  essentially  religious. 
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whether  the  thinking  being  knows  it  or  is  ignorant  of  it ; 
irreligion,  atheism,  impossible  for  the  people,  for  the  masses, 
who  do  not  distrust  their  reason,  arc  possible  only  for  the 
learned  who  alone  can  oppose  their  liberty  to  their  intel- 
ligence ;  but  who,  even  when  they  deny  being,  can  not  but 
believe  in  it,  who  necessarily  think  it  every  time  they  think, 
speak  it  every  time  they  speak,  and  unceasingly  proclaim 
God. 

God  is  known  by  all  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  men, 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth  to  their  death :  known  by 
all  equally,  but  with  more  or  less  of  clearness ;  the  more 
or  less  of  clearness  is  the  sole  difference  which  can  be  be- 
tween the  conceptions  of  men. 

After  having  shown  the  difference  between  absolute 
truth  and  absolute  being,  and  at  the  same  time  their  inti- 
mate relation,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  relation  be- 
tween the  absolute  Being,  God,  and  man,  that  is  to  say 
with  reason,  the  veridical  and  religious  part  of  the  nature 
of  man. 

Relation  and  difference  between  reason  and  sentiment. 

Reason  by  itself  does  not  attain  to  the  absolute  being 
directly ;  it  attains  it  only  indirectly  and  by  interposition 
of  truth. 

Truth  is  the  necessary  mediator  between  reason  and  God ; 
incapable  of  contemplating  God  &ce  to  face,  reason  adores 
him  in  the  truth  which  represents  him,  which  selves  as  the 
word  of  Grod  and  the  teacher  of  man. 

Now  it  is  not  man  who  creates  for  himself  a  mediator 
between  himself  and  God,  man  being  unable  to  constitute 
absolute  truth.  It  is  therefore  God  himself  who  interposes 
between  man  and  himself  absolute  truth  not  being  able  to 
come  from  any  thing  but  from  the  absolute  being,  from 
God. 

Absolute  truth  is  therefore  a  revelation  of  God  to  man 
by  God  himself;  and  as  absolute  truth  is  perpetually  per- 
ceived by  man  and  illuminates  every  man  upon  his  entrance 
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into  life,  it  follows  that  absolute  truth  is  a  perpetual  and 
universal  revelation  of  God  to  man.  Theory  of  natural 
reyelation. 

Absolute  truth  being  the  sole  means  of  bringing  God 
and  man  into  relation,  but  being  the  in&llible  means,  it 
foUows  that  human  reason  in  becoming  united  to  absolute 
truth  becomes  united  to  God  in  his  manifestaticm  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

The  supreme  law  for  humanity:  to  become  united  to 
God  as  intimately  as  possible  by  the  truth,  by  seeking  it,  by 
practicing  it,  by  loving  it. 

Summary  or  Concatenation  of  aU  tike  parts  oj  the 

Science  of  Science. 

Relation  of  ontology  and  rational  psychology.  Har- 
mony of  psychology  and  logic,  and  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  psychology.  Systematic  unity  is  the  expression 
of  the  unity  of  intellectual  life. 


IX. 

OP   ABSOLUTE    TRUTHS. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  VAUDITY   OP  RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 

[From  the  Lectures  on  Absolute  Troths,  Hist  Mod.  PhlL,  First  Series,  YoL  IL— In- 
troduced hero  for  the  fUrther  illustration  of  seyeral  points  indicated  in  the  for«- 
golng  Programmo,  and  treated  in  the  examination  of  Lockers  Eseajand  oth«r  parts 
of  this  work.] 

Of  the  Origin  of  Absolute  Pri7iciples. 

Tlic  origin  of  a  principle  is  either  logical  or  psycholo- 
gical. Either  we  inquire  whether  a  principle  has  its  origui 
in  another  principle  which  explains  and  authorizes  it,  and 
this  is  its  logical  origin ;  or  we  inquire  solely  under  what 
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oircimistanoes  we  have  oome  to  know  it,  by  what  occasion 
and  in  what  way  it  manifested  itself  to  oar  mind  for  the 
first  time :  this  is  its  psychological  origin. 

Now  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  absolute 
principle  can  have  any  logical  origin ;  for  such  a  principle 
rests  only  on  itself;  and  its  truth  is  not  borrowed  from  any 
other  principle:  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  principle. 
Moreover,  its  authority  was  not  bom  on  such  or  such  a  day ; 
it  has  not  grown  with  time,  and  it  will  have  no  end.  Who 
could  tell  when  it  began  and  when  it  will  cease  to  be  true 
that  every  phenomenon  supposes  a  substance,  that  every 
event  has  its  cause  and  its  reason.  These  prindples  there- 
fore have  not  and  can  not  have  any  logical  origin ;  to  seek 
for  such  an  origin  for  them,  is  to  endanger  t^e  character 
which  they  now  manifestly  bear.  For,  the  primitive  form 
of  thought  contains  nothing  universal,  nothing  necessary : 
every  thing  there  is  particular  and  contingent :  there  may 
be  therefore  a  temptation  to  reject  the  absolute  and  uni- 
versal, because  we  can  not  find  them  at  the  origin  of 
knowledge.  It  may  not  be  noticed  that  the  particular  and 
the  determinate  are  here  only  an  envelop  and  a  transient 
form.  The  substance  may  disappear  under  the  form,  and 
an  ill-advised  search  after  an  origin  which  can  not  be  found 
may  lead  to  the  systematic  denial  of  the  very  existence  of 
principles  which  mankind  apply  every  day. 

But  if  there  is  no  place  for  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
logical  origin  of  universal  and  necessary  principles,  we  may, 
and  we  should,  seek  for  their  psychological  origin,  that  is, 
examine  under  what  circumstances  we  have  obtained  the 
notion  of  cause,  the  principle  of  causality,  the  principle  of 
duty,  the  notion  of  time,  that  of  space,  etc. ;  in  short  all 
the  notions  and  principles  by  which  absolute  truth  is  mani- 
fested to  us.  The  whole  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
principles  reduces  itself  therefore  to  this :  How,  in  what 

circumstances,  under  what  characters,  are  absolute  [)rinci- 
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pfe9  first  presented  to  ns  and  afterward  developed.    It  k  a 

purely  historical  question. 

I  proceed  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  difierent  posi- 
tions of  the  human  mind  relatively  to  absolute  truth. 

I  can  perceive  the  truth  in  two  different  ways,  il^ther, 
I  perceive  it  in  such  or  such  a  particular  determinate  cir- 
cumstance, in  such  or  such  a  positive  apj^cation ;  for  ex- 
ample, two  determinate  objects,  as  appleii  or  stonesi,  being 
before  me,  and  two  nmilar  objeete  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  first  two,  I  perceive  with  most  absolute  oertainty  this 
truth,  that  these  two  stones  and  these  two  other  stones 
miakc  four  stones :  this  is  in  some  sort  the  concrete  percep- 
tion of  the  truth.  Or,  I  can  conceive  in  a  general  and  ab- 
stract way  that  two  and  two  equal  fbur ;  this  is  the  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  same  truth.      ■ 

Sill  further.  We  can  perceive  this  same  truth  imder  its 
abstract  or  under  its  concrete  form  without  raising  the 
question :  Am  I  able  not  to  admit  this  truth  ?  We  in  such 
a  case  perceive  it  by  the  sole  virtue  of  the  intelligence,  by 
its  purely  spontaneous  force,  and  without  reflection.  Or 
we  may  attempt  to  call  in  question  the  truth  which  we  per- 
ceive, we  may  try  to  deny  it ;  we  can  not ;  and  in  such  a 
cage  the  conception  of  this  truth  presents  itself  to  the  re- 
flection as  superior  to  all  possible*  negation,  that  is,  as  a 
necessary  truth. 

Take  notice  that  the  truth  is  here  always  the  same ;  in 
itself,  logically  and  ontologically,  it  is  absolute,  and  does 
not  change ;  that  which  changes  is  the  different  positions 
of  the  human  mind  in  relation  to  it. 

These  different  positions  are  four  in  number:  1,  con- 
crete perception;  2,  abstract  conception;  8,  pure  and 
spontaneous  perception;  4,  reflective  and  necessary  con- 
ception. 

The  point  now  is  to  settle  the  order  of  priority  or 
posteriority  of  these  different  positions.  Nothing  easier. 
The  truth  must  be  perceived  before  it  can  be  noted  that 
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we  81^  not  able  not  to  perceive  it.  So  the  necessary 
conception  is  posterior  to  the  pore  peroeptioiii  and  the 
reflectiye  conviction  to  the  spontaneous  intoition.  So 
also  wc  do  not  apprehend  the  truth  at  first  in  its  abstract 
form,  we  first  perceive  it  under  a  concrete  form. 

Here  then  is  the  order  to  be  estal^ished  between  all 
intellectual  positions : 

If  we  examine  the  actual  state  of  our  mind,  we  there 
find  the  necessary  principles  in  the  abstract  state  such  as 
logic  presents  them:  Every  effect  has  a  cause,  every 
quality  a  subject,  every  means  an  end.  From  thence  we 
can  go  surely  back  to  the  primitive  state ;  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  abstract  has  been  preceded  by  the  concrete, 
the  reflective  by  the  spontaneous ;  so  that  the  first  Hep 
of  the  intelligence  must  needs  have  been  that  of  apper- 
ception, the  pure  intuition  of  the  concrete.  Here  analysis 
is  arrested.  It  is  impossible  in  the  chronolo^cal  or  psy- 
chological order  to  go  back  of  the  spontaneous  intuition 
of  truth  under  its  concrete,  its  particular  and  determinate 
form.  I^  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  starting  from  the 
actual  to  go  back  to  the  primitive,  we  start  from  the 
primitive  to  get  to  the  actual,  we  should  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing order:  1,  pure  apperception  of  a  concrete  truth; 
2,  necessary  conception  of  the  same  truth ;  3,  pure  ap^r- 
ception  of  the  absolute  truth ;  4,  necessary  conception  of 
the  same  truth. 

But,  io  not  forget,  if  the  positions  of  the  mind  with 
respect  to  truth  may  vary,  the  truth  in  itself  remains  the 
same.  In  arithmetic,  whether  I  say,  as  we  now  say :  one 
and  one  equal  two ;  or,  as  at  first :  such  an  object  and  such 
an  object  make  two  objects,  the  truth  is  in  both  eases  the 
same ;  it  has  changed  only  to  my  eyes ;  firom  concrete  and 
determinate,  it  has  become  abstract  and  indetonninate. 
After  appearing  in  one  of  its  applications,  it  is  disen^^aged 
from  all  application,  and  is  sho^vii  as  it  Ls,  that  is  as  absolute. 

Let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to  what  has  gone  before. 
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Afler  havingc  stated  the  actual  diaracter  of  imiTeml 
Mid  neceiqpuy  principles,  we* have  tried  to  dLscover  their 
primitive  state ;  and  in  order  to  get  at  it,  we  have  not 
put  upon  them  an  hypothetical  origin,  even  under  condi- 
tion of  confronting  it  afterward  with  their  actual  state ; 
we  have  taken  our  ground  upon  the  present  reality,  and 
hy  help  of  the  torch  which  it  puts  into  our  hands,  we  have 
advanced  with  circumspection  upon  the  obscure  track  of 
the  primitive  state. 

Distinguishing  carefully  the  question  concerning  the 
logical  origin  of  absolute  truths  fi*om  that  oonoeming 
their  psychological  origin,  we  have  repu^ted  the  first, 
which  has  too  often  been  confounded  with  the  second, 
an&  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  latter.  Indeed  to 
inquire  how  and  by  what  right  a  principle  is  clothed  in 
our  eyes  with  the  character  of  certitude,  is  one  thing ; 
and  to  ask  imder  what  circumstances  this  principle  makes 
its  appearance  in  our  mind,  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
logical  question  is  resolved  of  itself,  or  rather  there  is 
no  question  to  be  resolved.  Thus,  does  any  one  demand 
what  is  the  reason  of  the  certainty  of  the  principle  of 
causality  ?  the  answer  is  very  simple ;  it  is  the  nature  it- 
self of  the  principle  of  causality.  The  certainty  of  this 
pi^hciple  has  neither  genesis  nor  origin ;  it  is  not  engen- 
dered in  time,  and  does  not  find  its  justification  with  the 
progress  of  intelligence.  It  knows  no  degrees ;  we  have 
not  believed  the  principle  of  causality  at  fi i*st  a  little,  then 
a  little  more,  and  then  altogether :  it  has  not  been  formed 
piece-meal  by  successive  enlargement ;  from  the  first  day 
it  has  been  what  it  will  be  at  the  last,  all-prevalent,  neces- 
sary, irresistible.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  absolute 
certainty  which  it  carries  with  itself  is  not  at  first  nor  al- 
ways accompanied  with  clear  consciousness.  Thus,  Leib- 
nitz himself  had  no  more  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  even  in  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  r^cuon^ 
than  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the  world ;  but  the  latter 
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applieB  these  principles  without  reflecUng^on  ^their  powet, 
a  power  which  governs  him  unconsciously  to  himsei^ 
while  Leibnitz  is  struck  with  wonder  at  it,  studies  it,  and 
for  its  whole  explanation  refers  it  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  according 
to  the  strong  and  profound  saying  of  Royer-Collard,  he 
has  derived  ignorance  from  its  highest  source.*  We  must 
therefore  repudiate  the  logical  question  and  limit  ourselves 
to  the  historical  question,  which  may  be  thus  stated :  To 
find  the  primitive  form  imder  which  absolute  truth  makes 
its  first  i^parition  in  the  human  intelligence.  The  ques- 
tion being  thus  reduced,  we  have  attempted  to  resolve  it 
without  vain  conjecture. 

Our  business  is  not  to  dream  out  at  random  a  hypothet- 
ical origin,  but  to  start  fi*om  the  actual  state  in  order  to 
ascend  gradually  to  the  primti  ve  state  of  absolute  prinoiples. 
Now  what  is  the  actual  state  of  these  principles^  the  most 
striking  characteristic  with  which  they  are  marked  ?  It  is 
that  of  necessity.  For  example,  I  believe  now,  and  I  can 
not  but  believe,  that  out  of  myself  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exist  has  a  cause.  But  analysis  demonstrates 
easily  that  this  impossibility  for  me  of  not  admitting  this 
principle,  that  is,  its  recognized  necessity,  is  the  fruit  of  re- 
flection, and  that  reflection  presupposes  another  operation, 
unreflective,  spontaneous,  it  matters  little  what  name  be 
given  to  it.  See  therefore,  without  any  h^-pothesis,  a 
state  anterior  to  the  necessary  belie£ 

This  is  not  all :  we  have  considered  the  principle  of  caus- 

^  JoaffnfB  Beid,  VoL  17.  p.  433.  *<  When  we  revolt  against  prim- 
itire  fiustSi  we  miaoonoeiTe  equally  the  oonstitntion  d  our  intellige&oe 
and  the  object  of  philosophy.  To  explain  a  fact,  is  it  any  thing  else 
than  to  deiiTe  it  from  another  fact,  and  this  kind  of  explanation,  if  it 
must  stop  somewhere,  does  it  not  suppose  fkcts  that  are  inexplicable  ? 
The  science  of  the  hnman  mind  will  have  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  can  attain,  it  will  be  complete  when  it  shall  have 
learned  how  to  deriv$  ignorance  Jrom  ita  higheai  somrce," 
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ality  under  its  tmiversal  and  abstract  form ;  bnt  does  it  al« 
ways  appear  to  us  under  this  form?  Kyou  say  in  the  philo- 
sophical school ;  Every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  has  a 
cause ;  do  you  not  also  say  every  day :  This  particular  ao- 
<adent  which  has  just  happened,  the  fiiU  of  thiii  leaf  or  of 
this  stone,  this  phenomenon  has  such  or  sudi  a  cause  ?  Here 
the  principle  of  causality,  while  remaining  the  same  at 
bottom,  presents  itself  under  a  form  Tety  different  firom 
the  former.  Under  which  of  these  forms  do  we  first  per- 
ceive it,  in  its  universality  and  abstraction,  or  in  its  par- 
ticular applications?  Experience  testifies  that  the  intel- 
ligence does  not  begin  by  abstraction,  and  that  we  arrive 
at  the  abstract  only  by  the  concrete. 

Thus,  summarily,  1,  absolute  principles  are  manifested 
to  us  under  a  concrete  firom  before  being  clothed  in  an  ab- 
stract form ;  2,  this  prhnary  apperception  of  the  truth  is 
at  first  pure  from  all  reflection  and  consequently  from  all 
necessity,  or  to  express  it  better,-  fi*om  the  fi>rm  of  neces- 
sity, which  is  introduced  later  with  reflection. 

Have  we  exhausted  the  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  absolute  principles,  and  have  we  attained  the  primitive 
form  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  fiirther  to  search  for  ? 
I  think  so.  It  is  certain  that  every  absolute  principle 
shows  itself  primitively  in  some  particular  circumstance, 
whatever  it  be,  and  under  a  concrete  form.  It  is  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  ends  by  becoming  disengaged 
from  all  its  special  applications  and  taking  an  abstract  and 
universal  form.  We  have  hold  therefore  certainly  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  chain ;  we  have  the  actual  state  and  the 
primitive  state ;  we  have  therefore  nothing  more  to  resolve 
than  the  third  of  the  questions  proposed,  namely,  to  find 
the  transition  from  the  primitive  to  the  actual. 

In  order  to  avoid  hypothesis  in  this  new  inquiry  as  in 
the  two  others,  we  must  hold  fast  to  what  we  have  ob- 
tained and  recognize  clearly  the  essential  datum  of  the 
problem,  to  wit,  what  the  difference  is  between  the  primi* 
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five  and  the  actual,  in  order  to  explain  that  difference  and 
to  show  how  the  human  mind  has  got  free  and  been  able 
to  pass  from  the  primitive  to  the  actual.  "We  will  neglect 
therefore  the  resemblances,  and  consider  only  the  difTerence ; 
and  if  we  find  an  intellectual  operation  which  explains  the 
difference,  we  shall  have  discoTcred  the  transition  we  are 
in  search  of. 

Now,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  great  difference  between  the 
two  states  of  the  intelligence  relatively  to  the  principle  of 
causality,  which  has  hitherto  served  us  as  on  example,  is 
that  of  the  concrete  state  and  the  abstract  state.  How, 
therefore,  do  we  proceed  fVom  the  concrete  to  the  abstract? 
It  is  by  abstraction,  certainly.  Up  to  this  point  nothing 
more  rimple.    But  there  are  two  sorts  of  abstraction. 

In  view  of  several  particular  objects,  you  reject  the 
different  characteristics  which  mark  them  off  from  each 
other ;  you  consider  by  itself  some  characteristic  which 
is  common  to  them  all,  and  you  abstract  this  characteristic. 
Examine  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  this  abstraction; 
we  have  termed  it  comparative  and  ccUectire  abstraction ; 
comparative^  because  it  proceeds  by  comparison ;  cottectitiey 
because  it  is  founded  upon  a  collection  of  particular  cases. 
For  example :  let  us  examine  how  we  get  at  the  abstract 
and  general  idea  of  color.  Let  there  be  put  before  my 
eyes  a  white  object :  can  I  then  get  immediately  the  idea 
of  color  ?  Can  I  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  whiteness, 
and  on  the  other  color?  Is  such  a  separation  possible? 
Analyze  what  passes  within  you  in  the  view  of  a  white 
object.  Tou  experience  a  sensation.  Take  away  whatever 
of  individuality  this  sensation  has,  and  you  destroy  it  en- 
tirely :  you  can  not  neglect  the  sensation  of  whiteness,  and 
keep  or  abstract  the  color,  for  absolutely  nothing  is  left 
you.  But  to  the  white  object  of  which  we  wore  just 
speaking,  let  a  blue  object  succeed,  then  a  red  object,  etc. ; 
having  then  the  sensations  of  different  colors,  you  can  neg- 
lect their  differences,  and  consider  only  the  character  com- 
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mon  to  them  all,  that  of  being  sensations  of  aght,  that  is  of 
colors,  and  you  obtain  thus  the  abstract  and  general  idea 
of  color.  But  in  the  previous  case,  that  of  a  single  white 
object,  we  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  disdnction 
between  a  white  color  and  color.  Let  iis  take  another  ex- 
ample :  If  you  had  never  smelled  but  a  single  flower,  say 
the  carnation,  would  you  have  the  idea  of  odor  in  general  ? 
The  odor  of  the  carnation  would  be  for  you  the  only  odor 
possible,  or  rather  it  would  be  an  odor  beyond  which  you 
would  not  seek,  you  would  not  even  suspect  any  other. 
If  now  to  the  odor  of  the  carnation  the  odor  of  the  rose  is 
added  or  comes  in  sequel,  and  other  different  odors  more 
or  less  numerous,  provided  there  be  several  of  them  and  a 
comparison  of  them  can  be  had,  and  in  the  end  a  knowledge 
of  their  differences  and  resemblances,  then  you  rise  to  the 
general  idea  of  odor.  What  is  there  in  conunon  between 
the  odor  of  one  flower  and  that  of  another,  except  that 
they  have  been  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  same  organ  by 
the  same  individual.  That  which  here  renders  generaliza- 
tion possible  is  precisely  the  unity  of  the  sentient  subject 
who  remembers  himself  to  have  been  modified  by  different 
sensations,  while  remaining  himself  the  same ;  but  this  sub- 
ject can  not  feel  this  identity  and  diversity,  and  can  not 
conceive  in  the  object  felt  something  common  and  some- 
thing diflerent,  something  similar  and  something  dissimilar, 
except  upon  condition  of  the  succession,  and  consequently 
the  plurality  of  the  sensations  experienced,  the  odors  per- 
ceived. Under  such  a  condition  and  only  under  such  a 
condition,  is  there  comparison,  abstraction  and  genraliza- 
tion  operated  upon  the  different  and  similar  elements. 

But  in  order  to  get  at  the  principle  of  causality,  there 
is  no  need  of  all  this  labor.  If  yon  suppose  six  particular 
cases  from  which  you  have  extracted  this  principle,  it  will 
contain  no  more  and  no  fewer  ideas  than  if  you  liad  ex- 
tracted it  from  a  single  one.  For,  to  get  at  this  fornmla : 
The  event  which  I  see  be/ore  my  eyes  must  have  a  catise^ 
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H  is  n&t  necessary  to  have  seen  several  events.  The  priift 
ciple  being  indivi)dble,  it  is  already  entire  in  a  single  case ; 
it  may  vary  in  its  application,  it  can  not  vary  in  itself;  it 
neither  increases  nor  diminishes  with  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  its  applications.  The  sole  difference  it  can  pos- 
sibly sustain  relatively  to  us,  is  that  we  may  apply  it  with 
or  without  remarking  it,  with  or  without  disengaging 
it  from  its  transitory  application.  The  only  thing  there- 
fore to  be  done  is  to  eliminate  the  particularity  of  the 
phenomenon  in  which  it  is  given  to  us,  whether  it 
be  the  ML  of  a  stone  or  the  murder  of  a  man,  and 
we  arrive  thus  immediately  at  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  a  cause  for  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist.  In  this 
case,  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  the  same  or  affected  in 
the  same  way  in  several  different  cases  that  I  arrive  at 
this  general  and  abstract  idea.  A  leaf  fidls :  at  the  very 
instant  I  am  certain,  I  think,  I  believe,  I  declare  that  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  the  &11.  A  man  has  been  killed :  im- 
mediately I  know  and  I  proclaim  that  there  must  have 
been  a  cause  for  his  death.  Each  of  these  &cts  contain 
particular,  contingent  and  variaUe  circumstances,  and  also 
something  imiversal  and  necessary :  to  wit,  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  can  not  but  have  had  a  cause.  Now  I 
can  perfectly  disengage  the  universal  from  the  particular 
by  occasion  of  the  first  fact  as  by  occasion  of  the  second, 
for  the  universal  is  quite  as  completely  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second.  For  if  the  principle  of  causality  is  not  universal 
in  the  first  fitct,  it  will  not  any  more  be  so  in  the  second, 
nor  in  the  third,  nor  in  the  thousandth :  since  a  thousand 
are  no  nearer  to  the  infinite,  to  absolute  universality  than 
one.  It  b  the  same  with  respect  to  necessity :  if  it  is  not 
in  the  first  fact,  it  can  not  turn  up  in  any  other.  But  since 
the  necessity  as  well  as  the  universality  are  in  one  case, 
^this  case  alone  is  enough,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  other. — 
Such  is  the  nature  of  immediate  abstraction,  an  abstraction 
radically  different  from  mediate  and  comparative  abstraction. 
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We  nave  stated  the  existence  of  abeolnte  princiito ;  we 
have  sbown  how  they  first  appear  to  ns  by  occaaoii  of 
some  particnlar  &ct,  and  how  the  mind  by  an  immediate 
abstraction  disengages  them  from  the  determinate  and 
concrete  form  which  envelops  them  and  does  not  con- 
Btitute  them,  in  order  to  hold  pore  and  untouched  the 
universal  and  necessary  element.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  true  theory  of  the  origin  and  genesis  of  universal  and 
necessary  principles.  But  a  grave  objection  is  here  raised 
which  it  concerns  us  to  examine. 

These  universal  and  necessary  principles  contain  several 
terms.  In  the  .principle :  Every  phenomenon  supposes  a 
cause ;  in  this  other  principle :  Every  quality  supposes  a 
substance,  there  are  the  ideas  of  phenomenon  and  of  cause, 
of  quality  and  of  substance.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
the  ideas  were  here  anterior  to  the  principles ;  then  it  has 
been  supposed  that  a  certain  association  became  estab- 
lished among  these  ideas,  and  so  we  have  the  formation 
and  explanation  of  the  principles  of  causality  and  of  sub- 
stance. 

Let  us  well  understand.  This  association,  is  it  universal 
and  necessary  ?  Then  it  is  but  a  different  name  for  the 
same  thing ;  it  is  the  principle  itself  which  wo  have  in  hand 
to  explain.  A  universal  and  necessary  law  which  con- 
strains us  to  associate  naturally  the  idea  of  cause  with  that 
of  every  phenomenon,  is  precisely  what  is  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality.  On  the  contrary,  is  this  association 
neither  universal  nor  necessary,  and  is  it  arbitrary  ?  Then 
the  explanation  destroys  the  thing  to  be  explained ;  since 
the  essential  point  hero  is  precisely  this  impossibility  for 
the  mind  of  not  supposing  a  cause  wherever  a  phenomenon 
begins  to  appear. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the  principle  of  causality, 
it  is  not  enough  to  show  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause. 
You  have  discovered,  I  will  suppose,  that  the  notion  of 
cause  has  its  source  in  that  of  the  productive  will :  I  am 
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free,  I  will  to  produce  effects  and  I  prodaco  them :  from 
hence  the  idea  of  cause,  of  the  particular  cause  which  is 
myself;  but  between  this  fitct  and  the  adorn :  Every  phe- 
nomenon must  necessarily  hare  a  cause,  there  is  a  great 
riiasm. 

But,  you  say,  the  idea  of  cause  once  found  in  the  me,  in- 
dnction  transfers  it  out  of  myself  and  erery  where  wherever 
a  new  phenomenon  appears.  Here  I  limit  myself  to  reply- 
ing that  this  extraordinaty  induction,  if  it  is  not  universal 
and  necessary,  does  not  explain  the  thing  to  be  explained, 
and  if  it  is  universal  and  necessary,  it  is  again  die  princi^ 
pie  of  causality  under  another  name.  From  whence  it 
foQows  that  the  sole,  true,  and  legitimate  result  of  these 
psychological  researches  would  be  that  the  notion  of  the 
personal  and  free  cause  which  I  am  is  anterior  to  any  ex- 
ercise of  the  principle  of  causality  without  this  notion 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  principle,  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  power  of  the  human  mind. 

We  can  go  still  further ;  we  can  adduce  principles  of  which 
the  notions  are  necessarily  posterior  to  the  application  of 
the  principles ;  in  such  sort  that  is  is  impossible  to  make 
the  principles  spring  from  the  notions  by  association,  by 
induction,  or  by  any  other  process.  Take,  for  example,  the 
principle  which  we  have  called  the  principle  of  substances : 
Every  quality  supposes  a  subject ;  the  question  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  notions  of  quality  and  of  subject  precede 
the  conception  of  the  principle.  If  we  demonstrate  that 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  substance  which  is 
anterior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  notions  of  quality  and 
subject,  we  shall  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
finding  the  origin  of  the  principle  in  the  notions  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

On  what  ground  could  the  notion  of  substanoe  be  an- 
terior to  the  principle :  Every  quality  supposes  a  substance  ? 
On  this  ground  alone  that  substance  were  an  object  of  ob- 
servation, as  it  b  pretended  cause  is.    When  I  produce  a 
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certain  effect,  it  may  be  that  I  immediately  perceive  my- 
self as  a  cause  ;  in  this  case  there  is  not  perhaps  the  inter- 
vention of  any  principle ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  it  can  not  be 
so  in  regard  to  substance.  Substance  is  not  directly  ob- 
servable, it  is  not  perceived,  it  is  conceived,  and  it  is 
conceived  solely  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  substances. 
Thus  the  soul  is  the  substance  of  thought,  matter  is  the 
substance  of  extension,  and  wo  shall  see  that  along  with 
other  divine  characteristics  God  is  the  substance  of  abso- 
lute truth.  Who  has  ever  perceived  God,  matter,  or  the 
soul  ?  Has  it  not  been  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
these.invisible  essences,  to  start  from  the  visible,  or  rather 
to  start  from  the  principle  which  unites  the  visible  to  the 
invisible,  phenomenon  to  being,  that  is,  to  start  from  the 
very  principle  of  substances?  The  notion  of  substance 
is  therefore  posterior  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  substance,  and  consequently  can  not  explain  its  form- 
ation. 

Still  fiirther :  not  only  can  we  not  have  the  notion  of 
substance  prior  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
stances, but  we  can  not  have  the  notion  of  quality  without 
that  of  substance,  nor  consequently  without  the  principle 
of  substances.  In  fact,  we  do  not  primitively  conceive 
either  the  subject  without  the  quality  or  the  quality  with- 
out the  subject ;  the  terms  themselves  imply  each  other ; 
for  what  is  a  quality  ?  it  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  subject ; 
and  what  is  a  subject  ?  it  is  that  which  possesses  such  a 
quality ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  call  any  thing  a  quality, 
if  we  have  not  already  the  idea  of  subject^  nor  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  subject  but  upon  condition  of  having  the 
idea  of  quality.  But,  we  shall  be  told,  use  the  word  phe- 
nomcnon  instead  of  the  word  quality,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  we  can  have  the  idea  of  phenomenon 
before  that  of  substance.  I  deny  it :  I  maintain  that  the 
notion  of  phenomenon  is  equally  relative  to  that  of  sub- 
stance, and  that  both  notions  are  necessarily  cotemporane- 
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oiu.  Now,  how  do  we  acquire  the  cotemporaneouB  notions 
of  phenomena  and  of  substance  ?  It  is  stUl  by  the  principle 
of  substance,  by  this  principle  which,  under  every  transi- 
tory phenomenon,  makes  us  immediately  conceive  some- 
thing which  subsists  and  abides ;  from  whence  it  follows 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  idea  of  substance  is 
always  the  product  of  the  very  prindple  which  some  pre- 
tend to  explain  by  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  in  our  minds  the 
principle  of  substance  completely  formulated  before  per- 
ceiving a  phenomenon ;  I  say  merely  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  perceive  a  phenomenon  without  instantly  conceiv- 
ing the  substance,  that  is  to  say,  to«the  power  of  directly 
perceiving  the  phenomenon,  whether  of  sense  or  of  con- 
sciousness, is  joined  the  power  of  conceiving  the  substance 
which  is  inherent  in  it ;  in  other  terms,  to  experience  exter- 
nal or  internal  reason  is  joined.  Before  this  impartial  analysis, 
two  equal  and  contrary  errors  fiill  at  once :  the  one,  that  ex- 
perience can  engender  principles ;  the  other,  that  principles 
precede  experience. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  controverting  on  the  origin 
of  principles  has  its  root  in  a  fidse  theory  of  judgment 
yery  widely  prevalent  in  philosophy.  Judgment,  it  is  said, 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  relation,  of  a  relation  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  between  two  ideas,  and  this  supposes  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  two  ideas.  According  to 
tins  doctrine  we  should  have,  for  example,  the  idea  of 
quality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  of  substance  on  the 
oUier,  and  the  judgment  should  consist  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  these  two  ideas. 
We  have  just  shown  that  &cts  do  not  tnke  place  in  this 
way:  in  view  of  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation,  the 
judgment  conceives  the  other  term ;  and  not  to  go  beyond 
the  example  we  have  chosen,  by  occasion  of  a  phenomenon 
visible  to  the  eye  or  to  the  consciousness,  the  mind  con- 
ceives the  substance  invisible  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
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other;  this  conception  is  a  judgment  and  a  neoeasary  judg- 
ment. There  is  no  ground  here  for  seeking  and  discover- 
ing a  relation  between  two  ideas  previously  known ;  no, 
the  power  of  the  mind  goes  further ;  it  goes  firom  a  single 
idea  to  another  idea  and  the  relation  between  them ;  or 
rather  it  conceives  in  one  single  and  identical  conception 
the  two  terms  and  the  relation  wnich  unites  them.  Here 
are  the  facts  just  as  they  take  place  at  the  origin  of  knowl- 
ledge.  At  a  later  day,  after  judgment  has  given  me  sub- 
stance and  quality  nmultaneously,  I  can  by  force  of  ab- 
straction think  of  substance  apart  from  quality,  or  of  quality 
apart  from  substance ;  but  primitively  the  two  terms  are 
correlative  and  arc  presented  the  one  with  the  other. 

Summarily :  the  pretension  of  explaining  prindples  by 
the  notions  they  contain  is  a  pretension  purely  chimericaL 
Supposing  that  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  principles 
were  anterior  to  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  how 
from  these  contingent  and  particular  notions  absolute  prin- 
ciples are  derived :  this  is  the  first  difficulty,  and  it  is  radi- 
cally insolvable.  But  it  is  fiilse  that  in  all  cases  the  no- 
tions do  precede  the  principles,  and  this  is  a  second  diffi- 
culty equally  insurmountable.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
notions  which  enter  into  principles ;  the  one  has  reference 
to  the  visible,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  they  are  the  notions 
of  qualities,  of  phenomena,  of  events  which  begin  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  others  have  reference  to  being,  to  substance,  to 
time,  to  space,  to  the  infinite ;  the  first  may  in  strictness 
precede  the  principles ;  the  second  are  derived  from  the 
principles  themselves  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  dis- 
covered. But  whether  the  notions  are  anterior  or  posterior 
to  the  principles,  the  principles  are  always  independent  of 
them,  and  surpass  them  by  all  the  superiority  of  universal 
and  necessary  principles  over  particular  notions,  and  so  it 
remains  impossible  to  explain  the  fi>rmer  by  the  latter. — 
[Lect.  BL-IV.,  p.  47-64.] 
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KJlfthe  Legitimacy  and  Validity  of  Rational  Principles. 
HrfuUUion  of  KanPe  Doctrine. 

After  having  recognized  the  existence  of  universal  and 
necessary  principles,  their  actual  characteristics,  their  ori- 
gin, th^r  transformationfiL  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into 
their  validity  and  the  Intimacy  of  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  derived  from  them.  The  psychological  question 
18  resolved :  let  us  take  up  the  logical  question. 

We  have  defended  against  Locke  and  his  school  the 
necessity  and  universality  of  certain  principles  inexplicable 
by  sensation.  It  is  now  necessary  to  defend  against  £[ant 
the  validity  of  these  same  principles  whose  characteristics 
he  agrees  with  us  in  reoogmizing,  but  whose  power  he  con- 
fines within  the  limits  of  die  subject  which  conceives  and 
applies  them. 

Let  us  well  understand  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
problem  we  undertake :  these  principles  which  govern  our 
judgments,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  sciences, 
which  regulate  our  actions,  have  they  in  themselves  an 
absolute  truth,  or  are  they  merely  products  of  our  intel- 
ligence, purely  subjective*  laws  of  our  thinking?  The 
pjpblem  is  to  ascertain  whether  outside  of  ourselves,  it  is 
true  in  itself  that  every  pheuoraenon  has  a  cause,  and  every 
quality  a  subject,  if  all  extcn^on  is  in  space,  if  every  suo- 
oesflion  is  in  time.  Let  us  consider  it  weU.  If  it  is  not 
true  that  every  quality  supposes  a  subject,  it  is  not  true 
that  we  have  a  soul,  the  substance  of  the  phenomena  which 
ooDSciousness  attests.  If  the  principle  of  causality  has  no 
absolute  validity,  the  external  world  is  nothing  but  a  suc- 
eeadoQ  of  phenomena  without  any  efficient  action  upon 
one  another — ^which  is  as  Hume  would  have  it  to  be,  and 
the  impressions  even  of  our  senses  are  not  produced  by 
real  causes.  Matter  exists  no  more  than  mind.  Nothing 
has  any  stable  existence ;  every  thing  is  reduced  to  appear- 
ances destined  to  a  perpetual  becoming,  which  again  is 
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accomplished  we  know  not  where,  since  there  is  really 
neither  tune  nor  space.  If  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  has  no  validity  but  for  an  ignorant  curiosity,  this 
curiosity  once  instructed  as  to  the  yanity  of  its  efiEbrts 
ought  no  longer  to  tire  itself  with  searching  for  the  where- 
fore of  things  which  invincibly  elude  us,  with  redudng 
phenomena  to  chimerical  laws,  and  with  discovering  rela- 
tions which  correspond  solely  to  the  wants  of  our  mind, 
and  not  to  the  nature  of  things.  In  fine,  if  the  principle 
of  causality,  of  substances,  of  final  causes,  of  the  sufficient 
reason,  are  nothing  but  subjective  forms  of  our  reason,  the 
absolute  being  whom  all  these  principles  reveal  to  us,  is 
nothing  but  the  last  of  the  chimeras,  the  last  phantom 
which  vanishes  with  all  the  rest  at  the  breath  of  criticism. 

Kant  has  established  against  the  sensualistic  school  the 
existence  of  universal  and  necessary  principles ;  but  as  a 
disciple  or  at  least  servant  of  the  very  school  of  which  he 
comes  forward  as  adversary,  he  makes  an  immense  conces- 
sion to  it  that  these  principles  apply  only  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  sensibility.  Their  function  is  to  give  to  Uiese 
impressions  a  certain  unity  by  co-ordinating  them  accord- 
ing to  certain  relations,  which  express  the  forms  of  our 
sensibility,  the  laws  of  our  understanding  and  of  our 
reason,  but  out  of  that  are  nothing  and  correspond  to 
nothing. 

This  doctrine  whose  avowed  object  is  to  destroy  the 
dogmatic  pretensions  of  reason,  is  the  revival  of  skepticism ; 
but  it  is  also  the  ruin  of  it.  Skepticism  which  is  so  formida- 
ble when  it  attacks  the  material  world,  which  becomes 
very  much  less  so  when  it  seizes  upon  the  will  and  liberty, 
attested  as  they  are  by  consciousness  with  so  much  force, 
is  left  without  any  grasp  upon  the  rational  principles.  It 
vainly  argues  against  them ;  since  in  the  very  ^t  that  it 
argues,  that  it  seeks  to  prove,  it  therefore  recognizes  a 
basis  upon  which  its  arguments  and  its  proo&  are  rested, 
it  recognizes  prinoiplefl.    It  can  not  help  domg  so,  at  least 
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fiRjing  the  fool  with  itself;  and  if  it  docs  recognisio  tbcm, 
if  it  takes  tliera  aeriouBl;,  it  reftites  itself  pcrciuptorily. 

The  reproacl)  which  a  soiind  philosophy  will  content  it- 
self with  casting  upon  Kant,  is,  thnt  his  sptem  does  not 
express  facts  as  they  take  place  on  the  the.-ilcr  of  the  con- 
scioHsncss  of  the  human  race.  Philosophy  may  itni  should 
separate  itself  from  the  m&as  of  men  in  order  to  the  ex- 
planation of  facts;  bnt  it  miist  not  by  it»  explanation 
destroy  the  facts  to  be  explained ;  othei'\t'isL-  it  explains 
nothing;  it  imagines,  it  bnilda  a  system.  Xow  here  the 
&cttobe  cxjilained  is  the  vet-}' belief  of  the  human  race, 
-  and  the  sj'stem  of  Kant  annihilates  it. 

For,  when  we  athnn  the  truth  of  alisolute  jirinciples,  we 
do  not  believe  they  are  true  only  with  relation  (o  our- 
selves ;  wc  believe  them  true  in  themselvc',  and  true  even 
if  our  intelUgcncc  were  no  longer  there  to  conceive  them. 
If  these  principles  appear  to  us  as  iiecessaiy,  that  is,  if  wo 
are  invincibly  obliged  to  rccognixc  them,  it  is  ])rccisely 
because  they  aro  independent  of  us,  superiur  to  us,  and 
are  imposed  upon  oitr  intelligence  by  the  force  of  the 
truth  tliat  is  in  them ;  so  that  so  far  from  lliis  neces.sity 
fiiraishing  an  objection  for  skeptiuism  to  advance,  this 
oharactcristic  of  nccesaty  is  exjilained  only  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  truth.  The  position  of  Kant  is  to  be  re- 
versed. Instead  of  saying,  a.i  Kant  does:  princiiiles  are 
necessary,  therefore  they  have  uo  absolute  validity  ex- 
ternal to  us;  we  say:  principles  have  an  absolulo  validity 
external  to  tu,  and  that  u  the  reason  why  wc  necessarily 
believe  them. 

And  even  this  necessity  of  belief  of  which  the  now 
skepticism  has  made  for  itself  a  weajwn,  is  not  the  indis- 
pensable condition,  the  sole  form  of  the  oppliration  of 
principles.  We  liave  said:  this  nccesnity  imj)lii's  reflec- 
tion, examination,  ntti'mpt  to  doubt  ami  im|iossiliility  of 
doubting;  but  belbre  all  reflection,  the  hit  el  licence  Kiizca 
■pontaneonsly  upon  the  Imth :  now,  in  this  sitontaueons 
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apperception  necessity  expires,  and  with  it  BubjeotiTily, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  German  school. 

Let  us  recur  therefore  to  this  spontaneous  intuition  of 
truth,  which  Kant  did  not  recognize  in  the  circle  in  which 
his  habits,  profoundly  reflective  and  a  little  scholastic,  held 
him  captive. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  judgment  however  affirmatiTe 
in  form  which  is  not  blended  with  a  negation  ? 

It  seems  indeed  that  every  affirmative  judgment  is  at 
the  same  time  negative ;  for  to  affinn  that  a  thing  exists, 
is  to  deny  its  non-existence ;  just  as  every  negative  judg- 
ment is  at  the  same  time  affirmative,  for  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  is  to  affirm  its  non-existence.  If  this  be 
so,  every  judgment,  whatever  its  form,  affirmative  or  n^- 
ative,  since  these  two  forms  return  into  each  other,  sup- 
poses a  previous  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
thing  in  question,  consequently  some  exercbe  of  reflection, 
in  the  sequel  of  which  the  mind  feels  itself  constrained  to 
pass  such  or  such  a  judgment ;  so  that  at  this  point  of 
view  the  foundation  of  the  judgment  would  seem  to  be 
its  necessity.  Abd  then  returns  in  all  its  force  the  cele- 
brated objection :  If  you  judge  thus  only  because  it  is 
impossible  for  you  not  to  do  so,  you  have  never  for  guar- 
anty of  the  truth  any  thing  but  your  own  conception ;  yoa 
do  not  get  beyond  yourself;  you  abide  in  the  subjective. 

We  reply  by  going  straight  to  the  principle  of  the 
difficulty:  It  is  not  true  that  all  our  judgments  are  ne- 
cessarily negative.  We  grant  that  in  the  reflective  state 
every  affirmative  judgment  implies  a  negative  judgment, 
and  reciprocally.  But  does  reason  exercise  itself  only  on 
condition  of  reflection  ?  Is  there  not  a  primitive  affirma- 
tion which  implies  no  negation?  Just  as  we  often  act 
without  deliberating  upon  our  action,  without  premed- 
itating, and  still  manifest  in  such  a  case  a  free  activity, 
but  free  with  an  unreflective  liberty;  in  the  same  way 
reason  often  perceives  the  truth  directly  without  going 
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through  any  doubt  or  error.  Reflection  is  a  return  upon 
consciousness,  or  upon  quite  a  different  operation.  It  is 
contradictory  therefore  to  suppose  it  to  be  found  in  any 
primitive  fact ;  every  judgment  which  contains  it  presup- 
poses another  in  which  it  had  no  place.  We  arrive  thus 
at  a  judgment  pure  from  all  reflection,  an  afflrmation 
without  mixture  of  negation,  at  immediate  intuition,  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  natural  energy  of  thought,  as 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  instinct  of  the  hero,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  prophet.  The  first  act  of  my  reason 
in  view  of  any  truth,  supposed  to  be  evident,  is  an  unre- 
flective  act,  without  return  of  the  me  upon  itself  and 
which  attains  the  truth  by  an  intuition  altogether  spon- 
taneous. Let  this  primitive  affirmation  be  contradicted, 
the  intelligence  turns  back  upon  itself  examines  itself 
tries  to  call  in  q[uestion  the  truth  it  had  perceived ;  it  can 
not  do  it ;  it  affirms  anew  what  it  had  affirmed  at  first ;  it 
adheres  to  the  truth  already  recognized,  but  with  a  new 
sentiment,  the  sentiment  tliat  it  is  not  in  its  power  to 
escajK)  from  the  all-prevailing  and  irresistible  evidence  of 
this  same  truth :  then,  but  only  then,  appears  this  charao- 
teristio  of  neces»ty  and  subjectivity  of  which  the  skep- 
ticism of  Kant  has  aviuled  itsel£  The  skepticism  of  Kant 
is  destroyed  by  the  distinction  between  spontaneous 
reason  and  reflective  reason.  Reflection  is  the  theater 
of  the  conflicts  reason  carries  on  with  itself  with  doubt, 
sophism,  error.  Pure  reason  is  a  sphere  of  light  and 
peace,  where  reason  perceives  the  truth  without  eflbrt, 
solely  because  truth  is  truth,  and  because  God  has  made 
reason  to  perceive  it  naturally,  just  as  he  has  made  the 
eye  to  see  and  the  ear  to  hear. 

Let  us  bring  out  tho  consequences  of  the  &cts  we  have 
now  expounded. 

1.  The  argument  of  Kant  which  is  grounded  on  the 
character  of  the  necessity  of  absolute  principles,  inferring 
their  subjectivity  and  overthrowing  their  objective  author* 
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ity,  signifies  nothing,  since  this  character  of  necessity  is  a 
simple  form  which  reflection  gives  to  an  operation  which 
can  not  be  accused  of  subjectivity,  to  Tvit,  the  pure  and 
spontaneous  i)erception  of  absolute  truth. 

2.  Besides,  after  all,  to  conclude  from  the  necessity  of 
believing  to  absolute  truth,  is  not  bad  concluding;  for  it 
is  to  reason  from  the  eftect  to  the  cause,  from  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified. 

3.  In  reality,  the  absolute  validity  of  rational  principles 
is  above  all  demonstration.  Psychological  analysis  comes, 
in  the  fact  of  pure  intuition,  upon  an  absolute  afiirmation, 
inaccessible  to  doubt ;  it  states  it ;  and  that  ia  equivalent 
to  a  demonstration.  To  demand  another  demonstration 
than  that  is  to  demand  of  reason  what  is  impossible,  since 
absolute  principles  being  the  foundations  of  all  demon- 
Btration  can  not  be  demonstrated  but  by  themselves. 
[Lect.  V.  pp.  65-71.] 


X, 


GOD  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  NECESSARY  TRUTHa 

If  the  principles  which  govern  our  intelligence  are  not 
vain  forms,  then  there  is  truth  out  of  us,  and  universal, 
necessary  and  absolute  truths.  We  could  stop  at  this.  But 
we  should  go  further,  we  must  inquire  what  the  truth 
is  in  itself,  where  it  resides  and  fi*om  whence  it  comes  ;  for 
the  human  mind  is  not  satisfied  unless  it  reaches  the  utmost 
boundary  of  knowledge  to  which  it  can  attain  :  for  it  the 
question  concerning  the  true  is  not  fully  resolved  until  it 
has  arrived  at  the  last  princij)le  of  all  principles,  to  the  last 
foundation,  to  the  substance  itself  of  the  true. 

Four  hypotheses  may  here  be  made.    We  may  consider 
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absolate  truth  as  residing  in  man,  or  in  nature,  or  in  itself 
or  in  God. 

It  is  very  certain  tliat  the  principles  which  in  all  orders 
of  cognitions  discover  to  us  absolute  truths,  make  a  part 
of  our  intelligence ;  they  are  the  instruments,  the  laws,  the 
forms  of  being  of  the  reasou,  which,  whatever  be  its  na- 
ture, makes  its  abode  in  us,  and  is  connected  with  our  per- 
sonal being  in  the  depths  of  the  intellectual  life.  It  follows 
that  the  truth,  and  the  reason  which  reveals  it  to  us,  fall 
thereby,  into  a  strict  relation  witli  the  subject  which  per- 
ceives it.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  absolute  truth 
is  in  us,  but  is  not  of  us,  we  perceive  it,  but  we  do  not 
create  it.  If  the  person  which  I.  am,  if  the  individual  me 
does  not  perhaps  explain  the  whole  of  reason,  how  could 
it  explain  the  truth  and  absolute  truth  ?  Man,  limited, 
contingent,  ephemeral,  perceives  necessary,  eternal,  iniinite 
truth;  that  is  for  him  a  quite  high  privilege;  but  he  is 
not  the  substance  of  it,  he  is  not  the  pruiciple  which  sus- 
tains it,  which  gives  it  being.  Scarcely  has  man  the  right 
to  say  :  my  reason  ;  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  allow  that 
he  has  never  dared  say :  my  truth. 

If  absolute  truths  are  out  of  man  who  perceives  them, 
where  are  they?  Aristotle  says:  in  Nature.  Is  there 
need,  in  fiEtct  of  searching  for  any  other  subject  of  them 
than  the  beings  themselves  which  they  rule  ?  What  are 
the  laws  of  nature  but  certain  characteristics  which  our 
mind  separates  from  the  beings  and  the  phenomena  where 
they  are  as  it  were  enveloped  in  order  to  consider  them  by 
themselves  ?  The  mathematical  axioms  are  nothing  else ; 
the  axiom  thus  formulated :  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part,  is  found  in  a  whole  and  in  some  part.  Tlie  principle 
of  identity  or  of  contradiction,  which  Aristotle  and  Leil>-. 
nitz  have  justly  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
judgments,  of  all  our  reasonings,  makes  part  of  the  essence 
of  every  being,  and  no  being  can  exist  without  carrying 
it  in  itscUl    The  truth  exists  therefore,  but  it  does  not  exist 
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apart  from  particular  beings.  Principles  are  in  things ;  we 
perceive  them  there,  we  separate  them  from  things,  and 
reason  about  them,  abstracting  the  things  from  which  we 
borrowed  them.  The  truth  exists  on  one  hand  in  the  mind 
which  conceives  it,  on  the  other  in  the  beings  which  it 
governs.  Man  is  the  subject  of  the  apperception  of  truth, 
nature  is  its  subject  of  inherence^ 

This  theory,  which  considers  imiversal  and  necessarj 
truths  as  abstractions,  but  as  abstractions  which  have  their 
ground  and  reason  in  things,  is  more  true  than  the  ex- 
clusive conceptnalism  which  we  first  indicated  and  re- 
jected, a  conceptnalism  which,  shutting  up  truth  in  the 
human  intelligence,  makes  the  nature  of  things  to  be  a 
phantom  of  the  intelligence  projecting  itself  every  where 
out  of  itself  at  once  triumphant  and  powerless,  since  it 
produces  every  thing  and  produces  nothing  but  i^himeras. 
But  although  the  peripatetic  theory  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  truth,  it  is  itself  too  narrow,  too  exclusive. 

Aristotle  is  right  in  one  sense,  when  he  maintains  that 
principles,  universals,  tA  xa6oXo{>,  as  he  calls  them,  are  in 
things  themselves.  Certainly  the  principles  are  in  things, 
other\nse  the  things  would  be  without  principles.  It  is 
the  principles  which  give  to  contingent  essences  their  fixity, 
even  for  a  day,  and  their  imity.  But  from  the  fkct  that 
things  have  a  certain  participation  in  principles,  must  it  be 
concluded  that  principles  reside  entirely  in  things,  and  that 
they  have  no  other  substance  than  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  applied  ?  Thus  the  particular  fact  of  a  particular 
cause  producing  a  particular  event,  this  single  feet  involves, 
it  is  true,  the  principle  of  causality,  but  the  principle  is 
more  extensive  than  the  fact,  for  it  is  applicable  not  .only  lo- 
th at  fact,  but  to  a  thousand  others,  and  it  is  necessarily  ap- 
I)licable  to  them.  Every  particular  causal  connection  is 
inferior  to  the  principle  of  causality,  since  it  is  from  the 
latter  that  the  former  derives,  in  our  view,  all  its  force,  all 
the  universality  and  necessity  which  it  contains.    So  &r, 
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therefore,  is  the  particular  fact  from  being  the  ground  of 
the  principle  that  it  is  itself  grounded  on  the  principle. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  principles. 

A  peripatetic  might  replj  that  although  a  principle  is 
certainly  more  extensive  than  such  or  such  a  particular 
cause,  it  is  not  more  extensive  than  all  causes  and  all 
beings ;  that  consequently  nature  considered  in-  its  totality 
can  explain  what  each  particular  being  by  itself  does  not 
explain.  To  which,  we  answer,  that  nature,  considered  in 
its  totality  is  in  itself  only  something  finite  and  contingent, 
and  that  the  principles  which  we  have  to  explain  have  a 
necessary  and  absolute  validity.  The  idea  of  the  infinite, 
of  eternity,  can  be  derived  neither  from  any  particular 
being  nor  from  the  collective  whole  of  beings.  Nature 
will  not  furnish  us  the  idea  of  perfection,  for  all  the  beings 
in  nature  are  imperfect.  The  infinite  and  eternity  surpass 
the  universe  and  embrace  it  as  though  it  were  but  an  atom : 
the  absolute  embosoms  the  relative,  it  does  not  spring 
from  it ;  it  reigns  over  nature,  it  explains  it,  but  is  not  ex- 
plained by  it. 

Must  it  then  be  maintiuned  that  absolute  truths,  being 
explicable  neither  by  humanity  nor  by  nature,  subsist  in 
themselves  and  form  a  world  apart  ?  In  this  hypothesis 
of  an  exaggerated  Platonism,  truths  are  real  beings ;  they 
have  a  distinct  and  independent  existence ;  they  are  them- 
selves their  own  substance. 

But  this  hypothesis  contains  more  absurdities  than  the 
foregoing;  for  what  are  truths  absolute  or  contingent, 
ideas  in  short,  subsisting  by  themselves  independently  of 
an  intelligence  which  perceives  them,  and  of  a  being  in 
which  they  reside  ?  Nothing  but  abstractions  taken  for 
realities.  But  no  quintessential  metaphysics  can  prevail 
against  common  sense.  If  such  be  Plato's  theory  of  ideas, 
Aristotle  is  in  the  right  in  combating  it.  But  such  a  theory 
of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  chimera  which  Aristotle  created 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  combating  it. 
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tht^-ro  i-  :ilt^i)Iut(.'  substance.  IJcVdinl  this  latter  tlu-rc  is 
iiutliinix  :  :il»suliile  substance  is  tlio  ulliiuate  term  back  of 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived,  nothing  can  be  searched 
for  relatively  to  eidsteuee.  Arrived  there  all  inquiry  should 
stop  and  is  in  £Bust  stopped. 

This  being,  absolute  and  necessary,  because  it  is  the  ab- 
solute and  necessary  foundation  of  absolute  and  necessary 
truths,,  which  are  incontrovertible  intellectual  facts;  this 
being,  whicli  is  at  the  ground  of  truth,  as  its  very  essence, 
b  in  one  word  that  which  we  call  God. 

This  theory  of  the  relation  of  absolute  truth  to  absolute 
being,  is  not  new,  thank  God,  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy  From  Plato  to  Leibnitz ,  nearly  all  the  great 

metaphysicians,  at  least  the  spiritualistic  ones,  have  agreed 
in  thinking  that  absc/lute  truth  is  an  attiibute  of  tho  ab- 
solute Being.  Truth  is  incomprehensible  without  God,  as 
God  would  be  incomprehensible  without  truth.  Truth  is 
placed  between  the  human  intelligence  and  the  supreme 
intelligence,  as  a  sort  of  mediatrix.  God  manifests  him- 
self in  us  by  absolute  truth.  Now  for  an  infinite  and 
eternal  being  to  manifest  himself  is  to  manifest  himself 
universally  and  eternally.  God  is  therefore  manifest  in 
every  thing,  every  where  and  always,  from  whence  it 
follows  that  truth  should  be  and  is  every  whore  and  al- 
ways. Whether  we  ascend  from  nature  and  man  to  God, 
or  descend  from  God  to  man  and  nature,  at  the  lowest  de- 
gree as  at  the  siunmit  of  being,  every  where  we  meet  with 
Grod,  for  every  where  there  is  truth.  Study  nature,  rise 
to  the  laws  which  govern  it  and  which  make  it  as  it  were 
a  living  truth  :  the  more  profoundly  you  penetrate  these 
laws,  the  more  you  draw  nigh  to  God.  Study  especially 
humanity ;  humanity  is  more  sacred  than  nature,  because 
it  is  animated  by  God  as  nature  is,  and  knows  him  while 
nature  is  ignorant  of  him.  Seek  and  love  the  truth  every 
where,  and  refer  it  to  the  immortal  Being  who  is  its  source. 
The  more  you  know  of  the  truth  the  more  you  know  of 
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Odd.  At  bottom  there  are  no  atheists  saye  in  name  alone 
In  order  to  deny  God,  it  is  necessary  to  reject  all  tmth, 
or  to  leave  it  in  an  impossible  abstraction  without  suppos- 
ing any  real  subject.  We  can  not  think  without  adnut- 
ting  many  necessary  truths,  and  if  there  were  but  a  single 
one,  that  one  would  lead  us  straight  to  God,  even  without 
reflection,  by  tJie  mere  instinct  of  thought.  The  sciences 
so  &r  therefore  from  being  hurtful  to  religion  conduct  to* 
it :  Physics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  are  so  many  steps 
for  arriving  there,  and,  so  to  say,  so  many  temples  where 
perpetual  homage  is  paid  to  God. 

The  last  problem  of  the  science  of  the  true  is  resolved : 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  foundation  6f  truths  absolute. 
God  is  the  substance  and  the  unity  of  all  these  truths :  God, 
God  alone,  is  the  term  beyond  which  we  have  nothing 
more  to  search  after ;  in  him  resides,  in  him  we  find  the 
source  of  light  and  peace. — ^Pp.  79-94* 


XL 

MYSTICISM. 


[In  the  next  lecture  in  the  series  from  which  the  foregoing  piece  is  ex- 
tracted, the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  previous  lecture  is  distinguished 
from  mysticism  considered  as  the  pretension  of  knowing  God,  not  merelj 
in  his  attributes  and  by  bis  manifestations,  but  without  any  intermediate 
— a  presumptuous,  chimerical,  and  mischievous  pretension  which,  in  the 
interest  of  reasonable  spiritualism,  it  is  important  to  expose.  For  want 
of  space  to  present  this  criticism  at  large,  the  principal  points  are  hero 
sketched  partly  in  the  way  of  abridgment,  but  chiefly  in  the  way  of  ex* 
tracts  from  the  lecture  brought  together.] 

Tliere  are  two  shades  of  mysticism :  the  mysticism  of 
sentiment,  and  the  mysticism  of  reason. 

Sentiment  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sensation.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  sensibility,  the  one  external,  the  other 
wholly  internal,  corresponding  to  the  soul  as  the  external 
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senrnlnlity  corresponds  to  nktnre.  In  the  ^presence  of  sidK 
Ihne  trtiths,  noble  actions,  or  beantiftil  objects,  there  is  not 
only  the  judgment  of  the  reason  recognizhig  them  as  true, 
or  good,  or  beautiful ;  but  also  along  with  the  judgment  a 
peculiar  sentiment  more  or  less  lively  of  delight  or  love. 
This  sentim^it  is  the  echo  of  reason  in  the  heart.  Ac- 
ecmipanying  the  activity  of  the  reason  which  recognizes 
the  infinite,  the  absolute  being,  God,  there  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  heart  attaching  itself  to  the  same  object.  This 
sentiment  has,  like  reason,  two  forms — ^the  spontaneons 
and  the  reflective. 

Now  mysticism  suppresses  the  reason  in  man,  and  leaves 
only  sentiment,  or  at  least  subordinates  and  sacrifices  reason 
to  sentiment.  Mysticism  says  it  is  by  the  heart  alone  that 
man  is  in  relation  with  God ;  and  because  reason  may  and 
often  does  go  astray,  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  it. 
It  -seises  upon  our  moral  freedom  too — requiring  its  re- 
nunciation, commanding  an  entire  and  blind  abandonment 
of  ourselves,  our  will,  our  entire  being  to  contemplation 
void  of  thought,  to  prayer  without  speech  and  almost 
without  consciousness. 

The  source  of  this  mysticism  is  in  that  incoipplete  view 
of  human  nature  which  is  incapable  of  discerning  the  pro- 
found and  seiaes  hold  of  what  is  more  striking  and  so  more 
easily  laid  hold  of.  In  the  complex  phenomenon  of  reason 
and  sentiment  it  is  natural  that  the  most  apparent  should 
conceal  and  obscure  the  more  intimate  fact.  Besides,  in 
their  primitive  and  spontaneous  exercise  reason  is  almost 
confounded  with  sentiment,  has  the  same  rapidity  and  ob- 
scurity. Add  finally,  that  they  relate  to  the  same  object 
and  that  they  go  almost  always  together.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  they  should  be  confounded. 

A  sound  philosophy  distinguishes  without  separating 
them.  Analysis  shows  that  reason  precedes  and  that  senti- 
ment follows.  How  can  we  love  what  we  arc  ignorant  of? 
To  absorb  the  reason  into  the  sentiment  is  to  stifle  the 
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cause  ia  the  cffi3Ct.  Sentiment  in  itself  is  a  source  of 
emotion  not  of  knowledge.  The  only  faculty  of  knowing 
is  reason.  Sentiment,  is  variable,  has  its  degrees ;  reason  is 
always  the  same  in  us  and  in  all  men.  Its  laws  are  uni- 
versal; its  truths  necessary:  and  its  great  objects  once 
known  excite  the  emotions  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Sen- 
timent is  the  harmonious  and  living  relation  between  the 
reason  and  the  sensibility.  Suppress  one  of  these  two 
terms,  and  what  becomes  of  the  relation  ?  A  marvelous 
process  this. of  the  mysticism  of  sentiment !  It  pretends  to 
raise  man  directly  to  God,  and,  by  depriving  reason  of  its 
power,  it  deprives  man  of  that  precisely  which  makes  him 
know  God,  and  which  puts  him  in  a  just  conununication  with 
God  by  the  intermediation  of  eternal  and  infinite  truth ! 

The  fundamental  error  of  thb  mysticism  is  in  wialiing 
to  suppress  this  intermediation,  as  if  it  were  a  barrier  and 
not  a  bond  I  .  .  .  .  It  would  make  the  Infinite  Being  the 
direct  object  of  love.  But  such  a  love  can  not  sustain  it- 
self save  by  superhuman  efiforts  which  tehninate  in  folly. 
Love  tends  to  become  united  to  its  object :  mysticism  is 
absorbed  into  this.  Hence  the  extravagances  of  mystic 
quietism  so  justly  condemned  by  Bossuet  and  by  the 
Church.  Quietism  puts  the  Soul  asleep ;  extinguishes  its 
intelligence ;  substitutes  indolent  or  disordered  contempla- 
tions in  ])lace  of  the  search  for  truth  and  fulfillment  of 
duty.  The  true  union  of  the  soul  with  God  is  formed  by 
truth  and  by  virtue.     Every  other  union  is  a  chimera,  a 

peril,  and  sometimes   a  crime Forgetfulness  of 

the  duties  of  life,  indolence,  the  death  of  the  soul,  these 
are  the  fruits  of  that  love  of  God  which  loses  itself  in  the 
idle  "contemplation  of  its  object.  Beware  lest  it  entail 
worse  consequences  still.  Lifted  up  with  pride  in  this 
imaginary  union  with  God,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
soul  gets  so  to  contemn  the  body  and  the  human  person, 
that  all  actions  are  looked  upon  as  indifferent,  good  and 
evil  alike.     Thus  fimatic  sects  have  been  seen  blending 
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crime  and  devotion,  finding  in  one  the  excuse  and  often 
even  the  motive  of  the  other,  and  with  m)r3tical  raptures 
preluding  infamous  debaucheries,  and  abomuiablc  cruel- 
ties :  deplorable  consequences  of  the  chimera  ^f  pure  love, 
and  of  the  pretension  of  sentiment  to  predominate  over 
reason. — So  much  for  the  mysticism  of  sentiment. 

Now  for  the  other  kind  of  mysticism,  that  of  reason, 
more  strange,  more  learned,  more  refined  and  altogether 
as  unreasonable  as  the  former,  though  it  presents  itself  in 
the  name  of  reason. 

We  have  seen  that  reason  can  not  but  attach  all  uni- 
versal, necessary,  absolute  truths  to  the  being  who  alone 
can  explain  them  because  that  he  alone  possesses  in  him- 
self necessary  and  absolute  intelligence,  immutability  and 
infinitude.  God  is  the  substance  of  uncreated  truths,  as 
he  is  the  cause  of  created  beings.  Necessary  truths  find  in 
God  their  natural  subject.  We  perceive  them';  we  do  not 
constitute  them.  God  perceives  them ;  and  if  he  has  not 
arbitrarily  made  them,  which  is  contradictory  to  his  es- 
sence and  to  their  own,  he  constitutes  them  in  so  far  that 
they  are  himself.  His  intelligence  possesses  them  as  mani- 
festations of  himself.  So  far  as  our  intelligence  does  not 
refer  them  to  the  divine  intelligence,  they  are  for  us  with- 
out principle,  without  foundation,  without  real  and  actual 
subject ;  they  are  to  our  minds  an  eflect  without  its  cause, 
a  phenomenon  without  its  substance 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  soimd  philosophy  does  not 
approve.  See  now  how  mysticism  corrupts  reason.  Reason 
refers  universal  and  necessary  truths  to  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  for  us  the  manifestations.  Mysticism 
throws  down  the  ladder  by  which  we  ascend  to  the  di- 
vine essence,  and  considers  the  latter  by  itself  and  all  alone, 
and  imagines  that  it  thus  possesses  the  pure  absolute,  the 
pure  unity,  the  being  in  itself.  The  advantage  which 
mysticism  here  wioks  is  that  of  giving  to  the  mind  an  ob- 
ject in  which  there  is  no  mixture,  no  division,  no  multiplic- 
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itj,  from  wjbicb  every  senifUoas  and  hnman  element  has 
entirely  disappeared :  but  to  obtain  this  advantage  it  must 
pay  the  price. .  To  reduce  God  to  an  abstraction,  the  ab- 
straction of  being  in  itself^  is  a  very  simple  means  of  deliver- 
ing theology  from  every  shade  of  anthropomorphism. 
Being  in  itself,  it  is  true,  is  pure  of  all  division,  but  only  on 
condition  of  having  no  attribnte,  no  quality,  and  of  being 
even  destitute  of  intelligence ;  for  the  most  exalted  intel- 
Hgence  supposes  always  the  distinction  of  intelUgent  sub- 
ject and  of  intelligible  object.  A  God  whose  absolute 
'  unity  excludes  intelligence,  such  is  the  God  of  the  mystical 
philosophy — ^that  extraordinary  philosophy  which  the  Alex- 
andrian school  brought  forward  upon  the  scene  of  his- 
tory. .  .  .  As  to '  any  conmiunication  between  such  a  God 
and  the  human  soul  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  any  of  its 

ordinary  Acuities It  is  accomplished  in  a  mode 

which  is  neither  by  reason,  nor  by  love,  and  which  ex- 
cludes consciousness.  This  singular  state  pf  the  soul  is 
called  by  Plotinus  ecstacy ;  and  the  word  expresses  that 
separation  from  Qurselves  which  mysticism  exacts  and  of 
which  it  holds  man  to  be  capable.  To  come  into  commun- 
ion with  God,  man  must  go  out  of  himself  The  mind 
must  put  away  every  detenninate  thought,  and  fiJling  back 
into  its  own  depths,  arrive  at  such  an  oblivion  of  itself 
that  consciousness  is,  or  seems  gone.  But  this  is  only  an 
image  of  ecstacy ;  what  it  is  in  itself  no  one  knows ;  as  it 
eludes  all  consciousness,  as  it  eludes  all  memory,  all  reflec- 
tion, and  consequently  all  expression,  all  human  speech.  .  .  . 
This  rational  and  philosophical  mysticism  rests  on  a  no- 
tion of  the  absolute  being  which  is  radically  false 

It  imagines  that  diversity  of  attributes  is  incompatible 
with  simplicity  of  essence,  and  from  fear  of  oormpting  the 
pure  and  simple  essence  it  turns  it  into  an  abstraction. 
By  a  senseless  scruple  it  feared  that  God  would  not  be 
sufficiently  perfect,  if  it  left  him  all  his  peffections ;  it  con- 
ndered  them  as  imperfections. — ^Pp.  04-114. 


^    m-    . 
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OJ    THE     BEAUTIFUL    AND    OP  -ART. 

•  %* 

THB  BSAL  A^a>  IDEAL  BEAUTIFUL. 
[Waltorj  of  Modem  PhUotoplij,  lint  B«riM,  ToL  U,  pi  419.] 

I  wish  to  inqoire  in  this  article  what  the  beautiful  is, 
the  real  beautiful  and  the  ideal  beautiful;  in  what  they 
are  alike  and  in  what  thej  differ ;  how  we  apprehend  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  how  we  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

First,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  real  beautiful  ? 

We  are  to  understand  by  it  what  every  body  under- 
stands, namely,  all  the  beauties  which  man  and  nature  di»> 
play,  all  beauties  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  in  so  &r  as 
they  are  met  with  in  a  real  determinate  object. 

Now,  we  may  consider  the  beautiful  in  general  and  the 
real  beautiful  whidi  is  our  present  concern,  either  in  the 
soul,  in  the  internal  acts  by  which  we  apprehend  it,  or  in 
the  characteristics  of  external  objects  which  contain  it,  ob- 
jects which  are  external  only  relatively  to  the  subject  who 
perceives  them,  and  which  may  be  ideas  or  sentiments 
most  intimate  to  the  soul,  provided  they  are  beautiful  and 
become  thereby  objects  of  admiration. 

Let  us  consider  successively  the  real  beautiful  in  these 
two  points  of  view ;  let  us  consider  it  first  in  the  soul,  in 
the  operations  which  disclose  it  to  us. 

Tliese  operations  are  in  our  view  a  single,  but  complex 
operation,  composed  of  a  judgment  and  of  a  sentiment  in- 
volved the  one  in  the  other. 

It  is  an  indubitable  &ct  that  in  view  of  a  certain  object 
you  pronounce  that  is  beautiful ;  if  any  one  pretends  the 
contrary,  you  pronounce  that  he  is  deceived,  that  the  ob- 
ject which  you  judge  to  be  beautiful  is  so  veritably,  and 
that  all  the  world  ought  to  judge  as  you  judge.    The 
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judgment  which  you  pass  is  certainly  individoal  in  its  re- 
lation to  you  yourself  who  pass  it,  and  who  are  an  individ- 
ual; but- although  you  pass  it,  you  know  that  you  do  not 
constitute  it,  and  the  truth  which  it  expresses  seems  to 
yourself  universal  and  absolute.  'Phis  judgment  is  an  act 
of  reason,  that  marvelous  fiujulty  which  perceives  the  in- 
finite in  the  bosom  of  the  finite,  attains  the  absolute  in  the 
individual,  and  participates  in  two  worlds  of  which  it  foims 
the  union. 

It  is  also  an  indubitable  fiEict,  that  to  the  judgment  which 
you  pass  upon  the  beauty  of  the  object  there  is  added  an 
exquisite  sentiment  of  pure  and  disinterested  love,  equal 
and  similar  to  that  which  the  good  and  the  true  excite  in 
us.  This  sentiment  is  found  in  all  men,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree  in  all  men ;  and  far  from  attributing  to  it  an  uui- 
vei*sal  authority,  you  can  claim  for  it  only  the  liberty  and 
indulgence  which  you  yourselves  accord  to  all  individual 
sentiments.  To  confound  the  judgment  with  the  sentiment 
is  to  reduce  the  beautiful  to  the  agreeable,  and  to  take 
from  it  all  absolute  truth,  if  we  hold  the  sentiment  only  for 
what  it  is,  that  is  individual,  variable,  relative ;  and  if  we  at- 
tribute to  it  a  force  of  universality  which  it  has  not,  and 
can  not  have,  and  which  an  examination  a  little  rigid  easily 
deprives  it  o^  this  is  to  substitute  a  sort  of  intellectual  mys- 
ticism in  place  of  skepticism.  An  enlightened  analysis 
saves  itself  from  both  these  inconveniences  by  recognizing 
and  by  distinguishing  between  the  sentiment  and  the  judg- 
ment, the  reason  and  the  love,  the  happy  harmony  of  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  txiste,  the  faculty  of  discerning 
and  feeling  the  beautiful.  Admiration  and  enthusiasm 
which  compose  the  train  of  taste  are  also  two  complex 
phenomena  of  blended  love  and  reason,  with  perhaps  this 
diflorence,  that  the  intelligence  enters  more  into  admira- 
tion, and  sfiitiniont  into  enthusbsra. 

The  judgment,  absolute  in  its  nature,  is  one  and  excludeg 
all  shades  of  difference.    The  sentiment,  relative  in  its 
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nature,  admits  and  displays  varieties  which  a  wise  analysis 
has  brought  together  and  established  under  the  celebrated 
distinction  between  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  There 
may  be  dispute  about  the  word,  not  about  the  fact.  It  ia 
an  admitted  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  which  excite  it  and  the  circumstances 
which  unfold  it,  moves  the  soul  very  differently,  charms 
>  and  cheers,  or  awes  and  oppresses,  it  stirs  it  up  to  joyous 
lightness  or  throws  it  into  sadness.  Here  a  thousand  de- 
tails full  of  interest  present  themselves  in  a  throng.  The 
limits  of  this  article  compel  us  to  reject  them ;  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  Burke  and  Kant,  which,  on  this 
point,  seem  to  us  to  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  we  pass 
on  to  examine  the  external  characteristics  of  beauty. 

The  character  of  external  beauty,  in  our  opinion,  is  two- 
fold, as  is  the  operation  to  which  it  is  related.  This  charac- 
ter is  composed  of  two  elements  always  blended  together 
though  entirely  distinct,  the  individual  element  and  the 
general  element. 

Every  human  figure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  special  traits  which  constitute  its 
individuality  and  its  physiognomy,  presents  general  traits 
which  constitute  its  nature,  the  figure  so  far  forth  as  a 
human  figure.  The  figure  of  one  man  is  not  the  figure  of 
another  man ;  it  has  its  individiud  traits  which  distinguish 
it ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  figure  is  a  human  figure  by 
its  primordial  constitution,  by  its  general  lineaments.  This 
distinction  is  applicable  to  every  object,  whatever  it  be  or 
can  bo ;  for  if  it  exists,  it  must  necessarily  possess  some- 
thing constituent  which  makes  it  to  be,  and  something  else 
also  which  makes  it  to  be  itself  and  not  another. 

Now  the  constituent  part  of  an  object  is  its  absolute 
part ;  its  individual  part  is  its  variable  part.  For,  the  in- 
dividual varies  incessantly ;  it  is  destroyed  and  reproduced 
in  order  to  bo  destroyed  and  reproduced  again,  while  the 
nature  of  the  object,  its  absolute  part,  the  great  and  in- 
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variable  lineaments  which  constitute  its  essence,  remain 
unaltered.  The  essence  changes  not;  for  it  to  change 
would  be  to  perish.  Take  away  from  a  straight  line  more 
or  less  of  its  length,  every  thing  indeed  you  please,  except 
this  droumstance,  visible  or  intelligible,  that  it  is  the 
shortest  way  from  one  point  to  another  point,  you  will  have 
destroyed  the  individual,  the  variable  part  of  that  line ;  the 
absolute  straight  line  rems^as  entire  in  the  essential  char- 
acter you  have  preserved  ;  but  lay  hands  on  this  character, 
you  no  longer  modify  a  given  straight  line ;  you  destroy 
the  straight  line.  The  straight  line  is,  or  it  is  not ;  it  is  a 
straight  line  or  it  ceases  to  exist,  its  existence  is  in  its 
essence.    It  is  the  same  with  the  triangle  and  the  circle. 

Every  thing  then  has  an  essence  invariable  and  im- 
mortal ;  and  it  changes  and  perishes  every  moment  in  its 
individuality,  which  ia  in  a  perpetual  flow  and  reflow. 
From  whence  it  follows  that  the  essence  of  things  or  their 
general  part  is  that  which  is  the  most  real  and  the  most 
hidden,  and  that  their  individual  part,  where  their  reality 
appears  to  triumph,  is  in  truth  that  which  is  more  apparent 
and  less  real.  It  is  from  the  height  of  this  theory  that 
Plato  should  be  judged. 

Let  us  apply  all  this  to  beauty,  let  us  translate  the  ex- 
pressions general  and  particular,  individual  and  absolute, 
essential  and  non-essential,  into  those  of  unity  and  variety ; 
and  we  shall  have  the  external  characters  of  beauty,  its 
proclaimed  and  acknowledged  marks.  Thus,  after  many 
circuits,  philosophy  results  in  the  trivial ;  and  that  which 
had  at  first  been  admired  or  disdainfully  rejected  as  an  ex- 
traordinary or  absurd  speculation,  gets  reduced  Tidth  some 
changes  of  words  into  those  common  ideas  where  the  good 
sense  of  the  masses  find  repose :  simplex  veri  index. 

The  real  beautiful  is  therefore  composed  of  two  elements, 
the  general  and  the  individual  united  in  a  real  determinate 
object.  If  it  be  now  demanded  which  is  the  element  that 
first  appears,  the  general  or  the  individual,  the  variable  or 
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the  absolate,  I  reply  that  the  general  and  the  mdividual, 
the  variable  and  the  absolate  are  given  us  simultaneously, 
the  one  in  and  with  the  other.  There  is  no  absolate  with- 
out relative,  nor  relative  without  absolute,  no  general  with- 
out particular,  nor  particular  without  general :  we  do  not 
begin  with  the  latter  nor  with  the  former :  but  with  the 

two  at  once Not  that  we  distinguish  clearly  at 

first  these  two  terms;  for  reflection  alone  clears  up  and 
distinguishes ;  and  we  do  not  begin  by  reflection,  but  by 
spontaneity,  by  a  complex  and  obscure  perception.  This 
resolves  the  celebrated  question :  do  we  begin,  and  should 
we  begin  by  analysis  or  by  synthesis?  Without  doubt 
philosophy  which  ought  to  set  out  with  light,  ought  to  set 
out  Ti-ith  reflection,  and  reflection  decomposes  and  neces- 
sarily should  decompose  before  recomposing.  But  anterior 
to  philosophy  is  nature,  which  serves  as  its  bans,  and  which, 
not  beginning  by  reflecting  itself,  can  not  begin  by  analysis, 
nor  still  less  by  synthesis  which  presupposes  analysis,  bat 
by  intuitions  complex,  unreflective,  indistinct,  by  a  spon- 
taneous primitive  s}'nthesis  which  differs  no  less  from  the 
other  synthesis  than  from  analysis. 

Thus,  in  the  object  as  in  the  mind,  the  external  marks 
of  beauty  and  the  intellectual  acts  relating  to  them  are 
primitively  composite.  Tlie  intellectual  acts  are  reason 
and  love,  acts  at  first  unreflective  and  confused,  because 
they  are  spontaneous,  and  spontaneous  becanse  they  are 
primitive.  The  reason  and  the  love  present  primitively  to 
the  eyes  of  consciousness  only  a  sort  of  confiised  unity,  in 
which  it  distinguishes  nothing  and  of  which  it  expresses 
only  a  vague  and  obscure  reflection.  Just  so  in  regard 
to  the  object,  the  general  and  the  particular  meet  together 
primitively,  but  implicitly.  They  are  already  in  the  mind, 
though  the  mind  knows  nothing  of  it  yet :  though  it  per- 
ceives both  the  one  and  the  other,  it  does  not  yet  dis- 
tinguish them.  There  ia  for  it  neither  particular  nor  gene- 
ral distinct,  but  a  confused  totality  which  as  yet  displays 
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neither  Tariety  nor  miity,  although  it  contains  them  both* 
See  there  the  real  beautiful — ^the  primitive  beautifhl  in 
nature  and  in  the  mind. 

Now  what  is  the  ideal  ?  In  what  does  it  dif^  and  in 
what  does  it  agree  with  the  ideal  beautiful  ?  How  do  we 
apprehend  the  ideal  ?  How  do  we  pass  from  the  real 
beautiful  to  the  ideal  beautiful  ?  This  b  the  second  part  of 
the  question  we  proposed  to  ourselves. 

The  ideal  in  the  beautiful,  as  in  every  thing,  is  the 
negative  of  the  real,  and  the  negative  of  the  real  is  not  a 
chimera,  but  an  idea.  Hero  the  idea  is  the  pure  general, 
the  absolute  disentangled  from  every  individual  part.  The 
ideal  is  the  real  less  the  individual ;  behold  the  difference 
which  separates  them :  their  relation  consists  in  this,  that 
the  ideal  without  being  wholly  the  real,  is  in  the  real,  in 
that  part  of  the  real  which,  in  order  to  appear  in  its  pure 
generality,  needs  only  to  be  abstracted  from  the  accom- 
panying part.     How  is  this  abstraction  performed  ? 

I  distinguish  two  sorts  of  abstraction :  the  one,  which  I 
term  comparative  abstraction,  proceeds  as  its  name  im- 
ports, by  the  comparison  of  several  individuals,  rejects 
their  differences  in  order  to  fix  upon  their  resemblances, 
and  from  these  resemblances  thus  abstracted  and  compared 
forms  a  genei*al  idea  which  I  call  a  collective  and  me<liato 
general  idea;  collective,  because  all  the  individuals  com- 
pared together  enter  for  something  into  it ;  mediate,  be- 
cause its  fonnation  demands  several  intermediate  opera- 
tions. .Tlie  other  abstraction  has  this  peculiarity  that  it  is 
exercised  or  can  be  exercised  not  upon  several  individuals, 
but  u})on  one  single  complex  object,  of  which  it  neglects 
the  individual  part,  draws  out  the  general  part  and  raises 
it  forthwith  to  its  pure  fonn.  Tliese  two  processes  of  ab- 
straction both  seek  to  form  a  general  idea.  But  the  one 
which  considers  solely  the  individual  part  in  any  object,  is 
necessarily  forced,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  general  idea  it 
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is  in  search  a£,  to  einminc  several  other  objects  from  wliicli 
it  abstracts  agaiu  the  individual  parts  and  comparer  them, 
ir,  iiowevcr,  every  object  It  esseatiaily  conijio8i>d  of  a 
gDtiernl  part  and  of  a  particular  part,  iu  order  to  obtiun  a 
gent^ra]  idea  there  is  no  need  of  recurring  to  the  examina- 
tion and  composition  of  several  ohjuots :  it  is  enongh  to 
neglect  the  individual  part  of  any  object  aiid  to  abstract 
the  general  part,  and  we  arrive  tlius  immediately  at  the 
idea  wliicli  I  call  genera],  abstract,  and  immediate ;  general) 
because  it  is  not  indiridnal ;  abstract,  bocAiiso  lo  obtain  it, 
llie  general  element  in  an  object  has  to  hv  abstracted  from 
the  iudividiiul  elenient  witli  which  it  is  actually  blend<.-d; 
linalty  inuiicdiate,  beuanse  we  obtain  it,  or  at  Iwisl,  can  ob- 
tain it  without  having  recourse  to  the  oompariBDii  of  wveral 
objects.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  genesis  and  origin  of 
Uie  idea  of  caiise,  of  the  idea  of  tlic  triangle,  the"  circle, 
etc. ;  and  it  seems  to  mo  that  in  this  ocntral  theory  the  two 
extreme  theories — that  of  innate  general  ideas,  and  that 
of  ooiBparativc  general  ideas — lose  what  is  fidsc  in  each, 
preserving  what  is  true.  The  exdusive  theory  of  iaiiat« 
ideas  originates  in  the  impossibility  of  explaining  Aertam 
general  ideas  by  collection  and  comparison ;  that  of  com* 
parutivo  general  idci  in  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
ideas  as  innate.  Men  oau  not  explain  the  idc;U  )>caiitiful  by 
the  combination  of  different  tndividnal  beauties  spread  out 
ill  nature;  they  therefore haro  reconrw  to  the  dmperate 
kyi>othcas  of  innate  (deal  beauty ;  and  the  absurdity  of  a 
primitive  ideal  by  which  we  judge  of  all  individual  objects, 
li^  forced  and  still  keciM  numbers  of  good  minda  bi  the 
incomplete  and  &Ue  theoiy  of  the  comparative  ideal  Tim 
ideal  is  neither  anterior  to  experience  nor  the  tardy  ihiit 
of  a  laborious  comparison.  In  tbo  lirat  beautiful  object 
wliidi  nature  jirescnts  to  as,  we  discover  tlio  general  and 
constituent  traits  of  beauty,  phyucal,  intellectual,  or  nmral, 
and  it  is  with  this  first  object  that  we  c«nstruet  immeiUately 
the  gctiBTtl  tyi>o  which  thenceforward  serves  us  to  ^V 
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predate  all  other  objects,  just  as  it  is  by  the  help  of  the 
first  imperfect  triangle  which  nature  -furnishes  him,  that 
the  geotnetriciaa  constructs  the  ideal  triangle,  the  rule 
and  model  of  aU  triangles.  The  beautiful  ideal  is  as  ab- 
solute as  the  geometrical  ideal,  and  has  been  formed  in  no 
different  way.  Kature  at  once  hMLes  and  reveals  it :  she 
gives  no  reflection  of  eternal  beauty  save  in  forms  which 
are  incessantly  vanishing ;  but  yet  she  does  reflect  it,  and 
to  see  it,  it  needs  only  to  open  the  eyes.  There  is  the 
absolute  in  nature  as  in  the  mind  of  man,  outwardly  or 
within;  and  it  is  on  the  relation  between  the  absolute 
which  contemplates  and  the  absolute  which  is  contem- 
plated— a  relation  more  intimate  than  is  commonly  thought 
— ^Ihat  the  apperception  of  truth  depends. — [VoL  EL  pp. 
419-428.] 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUK 

The  true  theory  of  the  beautiful  is  that  which  admits 
unity  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  beauty,  but  which 
also  admits  variety  as  an  element  not  less  ossentiaL  See  a 
beautiful  flower.  It  is  without  doubt  admirably  composed ; 
imity,  order,  proportion,  symmetry  even,  are  there;  for 
without  these  qualities  reason  would  not  be  in  it,  and  all 
things  are  made  with  wonderful  reason.  But  at  the  same 
time  what  diversity!  What  grace  in  the  details,  in  the 
shades  of  colors,  in  the  richness  of  all  the  parts!  One 
knows  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  variety  always  new, 
or  the  unity  that  reigns  throughout.  Even  in  mathematics 
it  is  not  the  abstract  principle  in  itself  that  is  beautiful,  it 
b  this  principle  carrying  with  it  a  whole  long  train  of  con- 
sequences. There  is  no  beauty  without  life;  and  Ufe  Is 
motion,  that  is,  diversity. 

Unity  and  variety,  see  there  the  general  and  essential 
marks  of  the  beautiful :  let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the 
different  sorts  of  beauty.    We  have  seen  that  the  state  of 
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the  Boul  in  presence  of  the  bcantifiil  is  not  always  the 
same ;  we  have  distinguiiibed  two  different  states  :  we  must 
therefore  admit  two  corresponding  classes  of  bcaulifii]  ob- 
jects— objects  that  arc  beantiful  fitrictly  speaking,  and 
objects  that  arc  sublime. 

The  peculiar  aenlimcnt  of  the  bcautitul  is  produced  in  us 
in  view  of  an  object  which  all  our  Acuities  ea»ly  embrace, 
that  is,  the  diverse  parts  of  which  are  subjected  to  a  just 
proportion,  circumscribed  and  limited.  An  object  strioUy 
beautiful  is  something  consummate,  complete,  and  quite 
detcnmnate.  A  sublime  object  is  one  which,  in  its  forms 
not  diapro portioned  in  themselves,  but  less  limited  and  more 
difficult  to  grasp,  awakens  in  us  the  sentiment  of  the 
infinite. 

See  already  two  sorts  of  beauty  qnito  distinct.  This  is 
not  all :  rcdity  is  inexhaustible,  and  in  all  gradations  of 
reality  there  is  beauty. 

Sensible  objects  contain  various  beanties.  Thus  colors 
produce  in  us  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  the  beautiful ; 
sounds,  figares,  motions,  can  in  certain  cases  awaken  in  ns 
the  same  idea,  the  same  sentiment.  All  this  composes  a 
sort  of  beauty  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  called 
physical  beauty. 

If  from  the  world  of  sense  we  rise  to  the  sphere  of  the 
true,  we  there  find  beauties  of  another  order,  bnt  not  less 
reiU  than  the  former.  The  univors.il  laws  which  govern 
bodies,  the  hiws  not  only  universal  bnt  necessary  which 
govern  minds,  the  great  principles  which  are  at  the  baas 
of  all  our  sciences,  those  sciences  themselves  in  the  long 
train  of  their  deductions,  the  genius  which  creates,  whether 
in  the  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher ;  all  this  is  benuti- 
fiil  as  nature  herself:  see  there  what  is  called  intellectnal 
beauty. 

Moreover,  if  you  conwder  the  moral  world  and  its  laws, 
the  idea  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  of  devotion,  here  the  austere 
lirtuo  of  an  Aristidcs,  there  the  heroism  of  a  Leouidaa, 
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«B  ii  is  expresave.  Thus  the  lion  is  the  most  beantiful  of 
animals  because  his  figure  seems  to  say  it  is  that  of  a  king, 
because  in  all  his  motions  are  instinct  with  power  and 
boldness.  If  we  descend  to  nature  purely  physical,  to  that 
which  is  called  inorganic  and  inanimate,  we  still  find  beauty 
there,  in  so  fiu:  as  we  there  find  some  shadow  of  intelli- 
gence or  of  something,  I  know  not  what,  which  awakens 
in  us  some  thought,  some  sentiment.  Do  you  come  upon 
a  bit  of  matter  which  expresses  nothing,  signifies  nothing, 
the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  no  longer  applicable.  But 
every  thing  which  exists  is  animated.  Matter  is  stirred 
and  penetrated  by  forces  which  are  not  material,  and  it 
follows  laws  which  attest  an  intelligence  every  where 
present.  The  finest  chemical  analysis  arrives  not  to  a  na- 
ture dead  and  inert,  but  to  a  nature  organized  after  its 
manner,  which  is  not  destitute  of  forces  and  of  laws.  Ih 
the  depths  of  the  abyss  or  in  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  in 
a  grain  of  sand  or  in  a  gigantic  mountain,  an  immortal 
spirit  rays  forth  from  the  grossest  envelope.  Contem- 
plate nature  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  also  with  the 
eyes  of  the  soul.  Every  where  a  moral  expression  will 
strike  us,  and  form  will  seize  upon  us  as  a  symbol  of 
thought.  We  have  siud  that  with  num  and  with  th« 
animal  the  figure  is  beautiful  by  its  expression.  And  when 
you  are  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  or  in  sight  of  the  im- 
mense ocean,  when  you  are  present  at  the  rining  or  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  light  and  at 
the  coming  on  of  night,  do  these  imposing  pictures  pro- 
duce in  you  no  moral  efiect  ?  Do  all  these  great  spect«icles 
appear  merely  for  appearance-sake,  or  do  wo  not  regard 
them  as  manifestations  of  an  admirable  power,  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  and  is  not  the  face  of  nature,  so  to  Ri)cak, 
expressive  as  that  of  man? 

To  resume :  form  is  never  form  by  itself  alone,  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  something.     Physical  beauty  is  tlitTelore 

the  symbol  of  an  internal  beauty  which  Ls  tipiritual  and 
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moral  beanty,  and  there  is  the  foundation,  the  princiide,  the 
unity  of  beauty. 

GOD  THE  LAST  FOUNDATION  OF  BEAUTY. 

All  the  beauties  we  have  enumerated  and  reduced  com- 
pose what  is  called  the  real  beautiful.  But  we  have  seen 
that  beyond  the  real  beauty,  the  mind  conceives  a  beauty 
of  another  order  which  it  calls  ideal  beauty.  The  ideal 
resides  neither  in  an  individual  nor  in  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals. Nature  or  experience  furnishes  us  the  occasion 
of  conceiving  it,  but  it  is  essentially  distinct  from  it.  For 
him  who  has  once  conceived  it,  all  natural  figures,  however 
beautiful  they  may  be,  are  but  shadowy  images  of  a  beauty 
they  do  not  realize.  Show  me  a  beautiful  action,  I  can 
imagine  one  still  more  beautiful.  The  Apollo  himself  ad- 
mits of  more  than  one  criticism.  The  ideal  retreats  per- 
petually in  proportion  as  we  approach  it  more  nearly.  Its 
last  term  is  in  the  infinite,  that  is,  in  God :  or  to  speak 
better,  the  true  and  absolute  ideal  is  nothing  but  God  him- 
self. 

God  being  the  last  principle  of  all  things,  must,  for  this 
reason,  be  the  last  principle  of  perfect  beauty,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  beauties  of  nature  which  express  it  more 
or  less  imperfectly ;  he  is  so  at  once  as  the  author  of  the 
physical  world  and  as  the  father  of  the  inteUectual  and  the 
moral  world. 

Must  we  not  be  slaves  of  the  senses  and  of  appearances, 
if  we  stop  at  motions,  at  forms,  at  sounds,  at  colors,  whose 
harmonious  combinations  compose  the  ^beauty  of  this  visi- 
ble world,  and  do  not  conceive  back  of  this  scene  so  well 
ordered,  so  full  of  life  and  brightness,  the  supreme  ordainer, 
geometer,  artist? 

But  physical  beauty  serves  as  the  envelop  of  more  pro- 
found beauties,  of  intellectual  beauty,  of  moral  beauty. 

Intellectual  beauty,  that  brightness  of  the  truth,  what 
else  can  its  principle  be  than  the  principle  of  all  truth  ? 
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Mqral  beauty  comprclicncls,  wc  shall  see  hereafter,*  two 
ilUtinct  elcmenla,  equally  but  diversely  beautilitl,  justico 
and  charity,  respect  for  men  and  loTO  for  men.  Ue  who  ex- 
pi-psaes  in  his  uonduct  justice  and  charity,  accomplLihes  the 
most  hoautilul  of  all  works:  the  good  man  ia  in  his  way 
the  greatest  of  all  artists.  Uut  what  shall  we  say  of  Him 
who  ia  the  principle  itself,  Uie  substance  of  jusUc«,  and  the 
inexbauBtiblc  Ibuntiun  of  lovo  ?  If  our  moral  nature  ia 
beautithl  what  must  be  the  beauty  of  its  author?  IDs 
justice  and  his  goodness  are  every  where,  both  within  os 
and  without  us.  His  justice  is  the  moral  order  which  no 
one  has  made  and  which  he  himself  maintains  and  {>erpctu- 
ales  in  the  world.  Let  us  descend  into  ourselves  and  con- 
sciousness attests  to  us  the  divine  justice  in  the  peace  and 
satistaclion  which  accompany  virtue,  in  the  disturbance  and 
he.art-brcaking3  which  are  ihc  diastisementa  of  vice  and 
crime.  How  many  times  and  with  what  olotiuencc  always 
new  has  not  the  untiring  solicitude  of  divine  Providence 
been  celebrated,  its  benefits  every  where  manifest,  in  the 
smallest  as  in  the  grandest  phenomena  of  nature,  which  wv 
80  ea»ly  forget  because  they  are  so  familiar,  but  which  npon 
reflection  overpower  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude  mid 
proclaim  a  glorious  God  fidl  of  love  for  his  creaturaa  1 

Thus  Qod  is  ibo  principle  of  the  three  orders  of  beauty 
we  have  distinguished,  phyucal  beauty,  intellectual  beauty, 
moral  beauty. 

It  is  moreover  in  hun  that  the  two  forms  of  beauty 
which  are  found  in  eacli  of  tlicse  llircc  orders,  to  wit,  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime,  are  united.  God  is  the  beauti- 
ful in  i>erfect  beauty :  what  object  can  so  satisiy  all  our 
fiicultjes,  reason,  imagination,  heart  F  lie  presents  lo 
reason  the  highest  idea,  beyond  which  it  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  search  for,  to  the  imagiuation  the  most  ravishing 

*  [Id  Uic  laUequent  lecture* otthi*  cootm.  But«hst  UhsroMud 
U  tofflcieDdy  iotelligibla  la  iUelf  *a4  tnm  what  U  to  b«  Ibuad  di*- 
wher*  in  Ihii  tdIqidc.] — Ta. 
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contemplation,  to  the  heart  an  object  snpremely  lovely. 
He  is  therefore  perfectly  beantiful :  bnt  is  he  not  also  in 
other  aspects  sublime?  If  he  extends  the  horizon  of 
thought,  it  is  to  confound  it  in  the  abyss  of  his  greatness. 
If  the  soul  expands  in  the  spectacle  of  his  goodness,  has  it 
not  something  to  overawe  it  in  the  idea  of  his  justice? 
God  is  at  once  sweet  and  terrible.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  is  the  life,  the  light,  the  motion,  the  variety,  the  ineffii- 
ble  grace  of  visible  and  finite  nature,  he  is  the  eternal,  the 
invisible,  the  infinite,  the  immense,  the  absolute  unity  and 
being  of  beings.  And  these  awe-inspiring  attributes,  as 
certain  as  the  former,  do  they  not  produce  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  imagination  and  in  the  soul  that  solemn 
emotion  excited  by  objects  that  we  call  sublime  ?  Tee, 
the  infinite  being  is  for  us  the  type  and  source  of  the  two 
gresft  forms  of  beauty,  because  he  is  for  us  at  once  an  im- 
penetrable enigma  and  the  clearest  word  wo  can  find  to 
solve  all  enigmas.  Limited  beings  as  we  ourselves  are, 
we  can  comprehend  nothing  which  is  without  limits,  and 
we  can  explain  nothing  without  that  itself  which  is  with- 
out limits.  By  the  being  which  we  possess,  we  have,  some 
idea  of  the  infinite  behig  of  God,  and  by  our  own  insignifi- 
cance we  lose  ourselves  in  the  being  of  God;  and  thus 
forever  forced  to  recur  to  him  to  explain  any  thing,  and 
forever  thrown  down  into  ourselves  under  the  weight  of 
his  infinitude,  we  experience  by  turns,  or  rather  at  the 
same  time,  for  that  God  who  thus  elevates  and  thus  over- 
whelms us  a  sentiment  of  in-esistible  attraction,  and  of 
astoundmcnt,  not  to  say  of  insurmountable  terror,  which 
he  alone  can  excite*  or  appease,  because  he  alone  is  the 
union  of  the  sublime  and  of  the  beautiful. — ^Pp.  155-168. 

ART. 

Art  is  the  free  reproduction  of  the  beautiful,  and  not  of 
natural  beauty  only,  but  of  ideal  beauty  such  as  the 
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human  hna^nalion  concpives  it  by  ihp  help  of  tlie  <lai.i 
wliifh  nature  furnislifB.  The  idea!  beautiful  envclojw  the 
infiuite  i  the  object  of  art  is  therefore  to  produce  works 
which,  Iibi3  those  of  nature  or  in  a  still  higher  degree,  have 
the  charm  of  tho  infinite.  But  how  and  by  what  conjur- 
ing to  draw  the  infinite  from  the  finite?  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  for  art :  but  it  is  also  its  glory.  What  carries  us 
up  toward  t)ie  infinite  in  natural  l>eanty?  The  idea]  side 
of  that  beauty.  The  ideal,  see  tliere  the  mysterious  ladder 
by  which  the  soul  ascends  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 
The  arti^  must  therefore  devote  himself  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ideal.  Every  thing  has  its  ideal.  The  first 
care  of  the  artist  will  therefore  be,  whatever  he  does,  to 
penetrate  the  hidden  ideal  of  his  subject,  for  his  subject 
has  one,  tn  order  then  to  render  it  more  or  less  striking  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  fionl,  according  to  the  oondititms 
which  the  materials  he  emjiloys  impose  npon  him,  be  they 
stone,  or  colors,  or  tones,  or  words. 

Thus  to  express  the  ideal,  the  infinite,  in  one  way  or 
another,  this  is  the  law  of  art :  and  all  the  arts  are  such 
only  by  tbcir  relation  to  the  sentiment  of  the  beaiitiiiil 
which  they  awaken  in  the  soul,  by  means  of  that  supremo 
quality  of  every  work  of  art  which  is  called  expresuon. 

Expression  is  essentially  ideal :  that  which  expression 
attempts  to. moke  felt  is  not  that  merely  which  the  eye  c*n 
sec  or  the  liand  can  touch,  it  is  evidently  sometldng  inviri- 
ble  and  impalpable. 

Tile  problem  of  art  is  to  reach  the  aoni  through  the  body. 
Art  offers  to  the  senses  fonnis,  colors,  sotmds,  words,  so 
arranged  as  to  excite  in  the  soul,  concealed  back  of  the 
senses,  the  tneilhbic  emotion  of  beanly. 

The  expression  is  addressed  to  the  soni,  as  the  form  is 
addressed  to  the  senses.  Tlic  form  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
expression,  and  yet  at  tbe  same  time  it  is  its  imperiou,  its 
infiexible,  its  solo  and  only  means.  It  is  therefore  by 
working  with  form,  bending  it  to  its  service  by  force  of  csre, 
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of  patience  and  of  genius,  that  art  comes  to  convert  an 
obstacle  into  a  means. 

Of  the  five  senses  which  have  been  given  to  man,  three, 
the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  touch,  are  incapable  of  awaken- 
ing in  us  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  Joined  to  the  other 
two  they  may  contribute  to  extend  this  sentiment;  but 
alone  and  by  themselves  they  can  no^  produce  it.  Taste 
judges  of  the  agreeable  and  not  of  the  beautiful.  No 
sense  is  so  little  allied  to  the  soul  and  so  much  at  the 
service  of  the  body ;  it  flatters  and  serves  the  grossest  of 
all  masters,  the  stomach.  If  the  smell  seems  sometimes  to 
participate  in  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  it  is  because  the 
odor  is  exhaled  from  an  object  which  is  already  beautiful 
in  itself  and  beautiful  in  another  way.  Thus  the  rose  is 
beautiful  by  its  graceful  outlines  and  by  the  varied  brilliancy 
of  its  colors ;  its  odor  is  agreeable,  it  is  not  beautiful.  Fin- 
ally it  is  90t  the  touch  alone  which  judges  of  the  regularity 
of  forms,  it  is  the  touch  enlightened  by  the  sight. 

There  remains  therefore  only  two  senses  to  which  all 
the  world  agrees  in  according  the  privilege  of  excitmg  in 
us  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  They  seem 
more  partictdarly  at  the  service  of  the  soul.  The  sensa- 
tions which  they  give  are  purer,  more  intellectual.  They 
are  less  indispensable  to  the  mere  physical  preservation  of 
the  individual.  They  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
rather  than  to  the  sustenance  of  life.  They  procure  us 
pleasures  in  which  we  seem  to  have  less  a  personal  interest 
and  more  often  forget  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
sight  and  to  the  hearing  that  art  must  address  itself,  and 
address  itself  in  order  to  penetrate  to  the  soul.  Hence- the 
division  of  the  arts  into  two  great  classes,  arts  of  hearing 
Imd  arts  of  vision ;  on  the  one  hand  music  and  poetry ;  on 
the  other  psdnting  with  engraving,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  landscape-gardening. — ^Pp.  187-190. 
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xm, 

THE  G0MFREBDENBIBnJT7  OF  GOD,  AND  THE  NEGEBSTIT 

OF  GBEATIOK. 

OH  THS  OOMPBlBSHBIBXLXrT  AMD  IirOOMPRMUlHHIRIl.TTr  OF  OOD. 

Wb  combat  here  the  interested  assertion  of  the  enemies 
of  philosophy  that  Qod  is  incomprehensible,  and  so  it  is  not 
the  province  of  reason  and  of  philosophy  which  represents 
it,  to  explain  Gk>d.  In  another  place  we  have  shown  in 
what  degree  we  are  to  admit  at  once  the  comprehensibility 
and  the  incomprehensibility  of  Gk>d.  1st  Series,  vol.  IV. 
Lect.  Xn.  p.  12 : 

We  say  first  that  Qod  is  not  absolately  incomprehensible, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  being  the  cause  of  the  universe, 
he  has  so  to  say  passed  into  it  and  is  reflected  in  it  as  the 
cause  in  the  effect ;  thereby  we  know  him.  ^^  The  heavens 
declare  his  glory,**  and  ^  from  the  creation  the  invisible 
things  of  him  are  clearly  seen,"  his  power,  in  the  thousands 
of  worlds  planted  in  the  animated  voids  of  space;  his  in- 
telligehce  in  their  harmonious  laws ;  and  finally,  whatever 
is  most  august  in  him,  in  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  of  sanc- 
tity and  of  love,  which  the  human  heart  contains.  And  it 
must  needs  be  that  God  is  not  incomprehensible  by  us,  since 
all  nations  have  talked  of  Gk)d  from  the  first  day  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  humanity.  Qod  therefore,  as  the  cause  of 
the  universe,  reveals  himself  to  us  in  it ;  but  Grod  is  not  only 
the  cause  of  the  universe,  he  is  the  infinite  and  perfect  cause 
of  it,  possessing  in  himself  not  a  relative  perfection,  which 
is  only  a  degree  of  imperfection,  but  an  absolute  perfection, 
an  infinitude  which  is  not  merely  the  finite  multiplied  by 
itself  in  ratios  which  the  human  mind  can  always  go  on 
increasing^  but  a  true  infinitude,  that  is  the  absolute  nega- 
tion of  all  limits  in  all  the  i)owers  of  his  being.    Hence  it  is 
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contradictorj  that  an  indefinite  effect  shonld  adequately 
express  an  infinite  cause ;  it  is  therefore  contradictory  that 
we  should  be  able  to  know  God  absolutely  by  the  world 
and  by  man,  for  God  is  not  there  entire.  In  order  absolate- 
ly  to  comprehend  Gk>d,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  him 
infinitely,  and  that  is  not  permitted  to  us.    God,  even  in 
manifesting  himself,  retains  something  in  himself  which  no 
finite  thing  can  absolutely  manifest,  nor  consequently  enable 
us  absolutely  to  comprehend.    There  remains  therefore 
in  God,  in  spite  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  something  un- 
known, impenetrable,  incomprehensible.    Beyond  the  im- 
measurable space  of  the  universe,  and  beneath  all  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul,  God  escapes  us  in  that  inexhaustible  in- 
'  finitude,  from  whence  he  can  bring  forth  new  worlds,  new 
.beings,  new  manifestations.    God  is  thereby  incomprehen- 
sible by  us ;  but  of  this  very  incomprehensibility  we  have 
a  clear  and  precise  idea,  for  we  have  the  most  precise  idea 
of  infinitude.    And  this  idea  is  not  a  metaphysical  refine- 
ment, it  is  a  simple  and  primitive  conception,  which  en- 
lightens us  from  our  entrance  into  the  world,  luminous  and 
obscure,  both  at  once,  explaining  every  thing,  explicable 
itself  by  nothing,  because  it  carries  us  at  once  to  the  pin- 
nacle and  the  lunit  of  all  explanations.    Something  inex- 
plicable by  thought — see  toward  what  thought  ever  tends : 
the  infinite  being — see  the  necessary  principle  of  all  relative 
and  finite  beings.    Reason  explains  not  the  inexplicable ; 
it  conceives  it.    Reason  can  not  comprehend  infinitude  in 
an  absolute  way,  but  reason  comprehends  it  in  some  degree 
in  its  indefinite  manifestations  which  discover  it  and  which 
vail  it ;  and  moreover,  as  has  been  said,  reason  comprehends 
it  so  far  as  to  comprehend  it  to  be  an  incomprehensibility.  It 
is  therefore  equally  an  error  to  declare  thatGrodis  absolute- 
ly comprehensible  and  absolutely  incomprehensible.     He  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;  invisible  yet  present ;  disclosed 
yet  withdrawn  in  himself;   in  the  world  and  out  of  the 
world ;  so  familiar  and  so  intimate  to  bis  creatures,  that 
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ihey  Bee  him  wheneyer  they  open  their  eyes,  and  feel  him 
whenever  they  feel  the  beating  of  their  hearts ;  and  at  the 
same  time  inaccessible  in  his  impenetrable  majesty ;  blend- 
ing with  every  thing  and  separate  from  every  thing ;  mani- 
festing himself  in  universal  life,  yet  making  seen  there 
barely  an  ephemeral  shadow  of  his  eternal  essence ;  com- 
municating himself  without  ceasing,  yet  abiding  incom- 
municable ;  at  once  the  living  Gk>d,  and  the  Qod  concealed, 
Deus  vivuB  et  Deua  abseandUus,* 

or  THX  TBUB  BKNSl  IK  WmOH  THS  HKOXSaiTT  OV  ORXAnOH 

IB  TO  BB  UNDERSTOOD. 

It  is  h]Urd  to  avoid  exclusiveness  even  in  thinking,  but  in 
speaking  we  inevitably  run  into  it,  because  q>eech  proceeds 
by  successive  utterance,  and  while  saying  one  thing  does 
not  at  the  same  time  say  another  thing  which  never^e- 
Icss  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  first  and  put  it  in 
its  just  light.  Do  we  wish  to  oppose  the  notion  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  creation  unworthy  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture ?  we  run  the  risk  filling,  or  at  least  of  seeming  to  fall, 
into  fittalism.  Thus  the  passage  about  the  necessity  of  cre- 
ation needs  to  be  compared  with  other  passages  before  and 
after  it,  in  which  it  is  established  with  the  utmost  precision 
that  the  necessity  in  question  is  not  a  physical  neceetity, 
but  a  metaphyseal  and  moral  necessity,  and  consequently 
no  more  destroys  the  liberty  of  God  than  the  metaphysical 
and  moral  necessity  of  rectitude,  that  is,  obligation  destroys 
our  liberty. 

PhUosaphioal  FragmenUj  3d  edition,  advertisement: 
Upon  reflection  I  feel  that  this  expression  (the  necessity  of 
creation)  is  scarcely  reverential  enough  toward  God,  whose 
liberty  it  has  the  appearance  of  compromising,  and  I  have 

*  Take  away  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  terms  of  this  anUthesisi 
or  rather  of  this  harmony,  and  yon  have  the  Univcrse^od  of  panthe- 
ism, or  the  dead  Ood  of  scholasticism. 

24* 
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not  the  least  hesitation  in  retracting  it :  but  in  retracting 
it  I  ought  to  explain  it.  It  covers  np  no  mysterioos  &tal- 
ism;  it  expresses  an  idea  which  maybe  found  everywhere, 
in  the  writings  of  the  holiest  doctors  as  well  as  the  greatest 
philosophers.  God,  like  man,  acts,  and  can  act,  only  in 
conformity  with  his  nature,  and  his  Uberty  itself  is  relative 
to  his  essence.  Now,  in  God,  above  all,  the  power  is  ade- 
quate to  the  substance,  and  the  divine  power  is  always  in 
act ;  God  is,  therefore,  essentially  active  and  creative.  It 
follows  from  this  that,  unless  we  despoil  God  of  his  nature 
and  of  his  essential  perfections,  we  must  admit  that  a 
power  essentially  creative  could  not  but  create,  just  as  a 
power  essentiaUy  intelligent  could  not  but  create  intelli- 
gently, or  a  power  essentially  wise  and  ^ood  could  not  but 
exercise  its  wisdom  and  goodness  in  creating.  The  word  " 
necessity,  here,  expresses  nothing  else. .  It  is  inconceivable 
that  from  this  word  any  body  should  have  been  disposed 
to  derive,  and  impute  to  me,  universal  fatalism.  What ! 
because  I  refer  the  acting  of  God  to  his  very  substance, 
do  I  consider  that  acting  as  blind  and  fatal  ?  What !  is  it 
impious  to  put  one  attribute  of  God,  his  activity,  in  har- 
mony with  all  his  other  attributes,  and  with  the  divine 
nature  itself!  What  I  do  piety  and  orthodoxy  consist  in 
subjecting  all  the  attributes  of  God  to  a  single  one,  so  that 
where  the  great  masters  have  written :  "  The  eternal  laws 
of  divine  rectitude,"  we  must  put,  "  The  arbitrary  decrees 
of  God ;"  wherever  they  have  written,  "  It  was  conform- 
able to  God's  nature,  to  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  etc.,  for 
him  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  way,"  we  must  put  it  that  "  It 
was  neither  accordant  nor  repugnant  to  his  nature,  but  that 
he  was  arbitrarily  pleased  to  act  thus !"  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes  on  human  legislation  transferred  to  divine  leijis- 
lation.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  since  Plato 
anathematized  this  doctrine,  and  pushed  it  to  the  most  im- 
pious absurdities  in  his  J^uthi/phron.  St.  Tliomas  com- 
bated it  when  it  reappeared  in  Christian  Europe ;  one  might 
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hftve  beGeved  it  hod  perished  under  the  conseqaences  which 
the  hardy  logic  of  Occam  deduced  from  it.  But  let  us  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that  is  an  incomplete  and 
vicious  theory  of  liberty.  It  is  here  that  the  power  of 
psychology  shines  forth.  Every  psychological  error  draws 
with  it  the  gravest  errors ;  and  a  misconception  in  regard 
to  human  free-will  leads  almost  necessarily  to  a  misooncep* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  free-will  of  Gk>d.  Without  any  vain 
subtilty,  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  libenan 
arbUrum  and  liberty,  between  arbitrary  will  and  fi*ee-wilL 
Arbitrary  freedom  is  volition  accompanied  by  deliberation 
between  different  choices  that  may  be  made,  and  under 
this  paramount  condition  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
deliberation,  we  resolve  upon  willing  this  or  that,  we  have 
the  immediate  consciousness  of  having  been  al^e,  of  being 
still  able,  to  wiU  the  contrary.  It  is  in  volition,  and  the 
train  of  phenomena  which  surround  it,  that  liberty  appears 
more  energetically,  but  it  is  not  exhausted  in  that  form. 
There  are  rare  and  sublime  moments  when  liberty  is  the 
greater  because  it  appears  less  to  the  eyes  of  superficial 
observation.  I  have  often  cited  the  example  of  d'Assaa. 
D'Assas  did  not  deliberate ;  was  d'Assas  on  that  acobunt 
less  free,  and  did  he  not  act  with  perfect  freedom  ?*  Has 
the  saint,  too,  who,  after  long  and  painful  exercise  of 
virtue,  comes  to  practice,  as  if  by  nature,  acts  of  self-denial, 

*  [Nidiolaa,  Chevalier  d'Anas.  He  was  commander  of  a  Frendi 
regiment  at  Aavergne.  Being  in  diarge  of  an  outpoet  at  Klostcrkamp^ 
near  Gneldm,  ho  went  oat  at  break  of  day,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1760,  to  examine  the  posts;  and  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the  enemy^ 
troops  who  were  on  the  point  of  attaHring  the  French  anny.  He  was 
■eixed  and  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he  uttered  a  cry  to  alarm 
his  regiment  The  safety  of  the  French  forces  was  at  stake.  Without 
a  moment*8  hesitation  he  somnKmed  all  his  strength  and  cried  out, 
"Onward,  Auvergnel  here  is  the  enemy!**  He  was  immediately  put 
to  death,  before  he  could  repeat  hii  cry ;  but  he  gained  his  object  The 
warning  was  timely,  the  attack  was  unsuocessf^iL — See  OunvtnaiUmt' 
Lezican.^'TK.] 
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most  repugnant  to  human  weakness;  has* the  Baint, because 
he  has  got  beyond  the  contradictions  and  painful  struggles 
of  that  form  of  liberty  which  we  call:  volition — ^has  he,  there- 
fore, fallen  lower  instead  of  having  risen  higher,  and  has  he 
become  merely  a  blind  and  passive  instrument  of  grace,  as 
both  Luther  and  Calvin,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrine,  would  absurdly  make  him  ?  No, 
he  remains  still  free ;  and  his  freedom,  so  &r  from  being 
lost,  in  becoming  purer,  has  been  rused  and  enlarged; 
from  the  human  form  of  volition,  it  has  passed  to  the 
almost  divine  form  of  spontaneity.  Spontaneity  is  essen- 
tially free,  although  it  is  accompanied  by  no  deliberation, 
and  often  in  the  quick  springing  forth  of  its  inspired  act, 
eludes  its  own  observation  and  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  in 
the  depths  pf  consciousness.  Let  us  transfer  this  exact 
psychology  to  theology,  and  we  shall  recognize  without 
any  hypothesis  that  spontaneity  is  also  the  eminent  form 
of  the  liberty  of  God.  Yes,  certainly,  God  is  free ;  for, 
among  other  proofs  of  it,  it  would  be  absurd  that  there 
should  be  less  in  the  cause  than  in  humanity,  which  is  one 
of  its  products;  God  is  free,  but  not  with  that  liberty  rela- 
tive to  our  two  fold  nature  foi*med  to  struggle  with  passion 
and  error,  and  painfully  to  work  out  virtue  and  our  imper- 
fect science ;  he  is  free  with  a  freedom  relative  to  his  divine 
nature,  that  is,  unlimited,  infinite,  and  knowing  no  obstacle. 
Between  justice  and  injustice,  between  good  and  evil, 
between  reason  and  its  contrary,  God  can  not  deUberate, 
nor,  consequently,  will,  after  our  &shion.  For  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  he  could  take  what  we  call  the  wrong  side  ? 
The  mere  supposition  is  impious.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
admitted  that  in  taking  the  contrary  side,  he  has  acted 
freely  without  doubt,  but  not  arbitrarily  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  choose  the  other  way.  His 
nature,  all  powerful,  all  just,  all  wise,  displays  itself  with 
that  spontaneity  which  contains  liberty  entirely  complete, 
and  excludes  at  once  both  the  struggles  and  pains  of 
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<'>lition,  nn<l  lln'  iiU'cliainr:il  operation  of  iicnH'Ssity.     Such 
^   the  principh'  and  the  true  cliaractor  of  tlie  divine  action. 

Preface  to  Pdscal^s  Thoughts.  There  are,  in  the  lan- 
uage  of  the  schools,  two  sorts  of  necessity ;  physical  neces- 
^sity,  and  ftioral  necessity.  There  can  be  here  no  qnestion 
^about  the  physical  necessity  of  creation ;  for,  on  such  an 
liypotheffls,  we  say  it  for  the  hundredth  time,  Gk>d  would 
T)e  without  freedom,  that  is,  would  be  li)elow  man.  There 
Tcmains  therefore,  the  moral  necessity  of  creation,  that  is, 
a  sovereign  fitness ;  and  I  wish  to  repeat  the  explanation 
which  I  have  given  of  it,  and  which  with  lamentable 
artifice  has  always  been  suppressed.  I  am  free,  and  that 
is  for  me  an  invincible  demonstration,  that  God  is  so, 
and  that  he  possesses  the  same  freedom  as  ^  do  in  every 
thing  that  is  essential  to  it,  and  in  a  supreme  degree,  with- 
out the  limitations  which  passion  and  a  finite  intelligence 
impose  upon  my  nature.  The  divine  freedom  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  troubles  of  my  fireedom,  its  disturbances,  its  un- 
certainties ;  it  is  naturally  united  to  the  Divine  intelligence 
and  goodness.  Gh>d  was  perfectly  free  to  create  or  not 
to  create  the  world  and  man,  just  the  same  as  I  am  free  to 
take  such  or  such  a  course.  Is  this  clear,  tell  me,  and  do 
you  find  it  sufficiently  explicit  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
God  ?  But,  see  hero  the  knot  of  the  difiiculty :  God  was 
perfectly  free  to  create  or  not  to  create,  but  why  has  he 
created  ?  Gk>d  has  created  because  he  found  creation  most 
conformable  to  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness.  Creation  is 
not  an  arbitrary  decree  of  God,  as  Occam  would  have  it ; 
it  is,  without  doubt,  an  act  perfectly  fi^e  in  itself  but 
grounded  in  reason:  this  must  be  granted.  Since  Gk)d 
decided  to  create,  ho  preferred  it,  and  he  preferred  it  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  him  better  than  the  contrary.  And 
if  it  appeared  to  his  wisdom  better,  it  was  therefore  con- 
formable to  this  wisdom,  armed  with  omnipotence,  to  pro 
duce  that  which  appeared  to  him  the  best.     See  there 
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my  optimism :  accuBo  it  as  much  as  70a  please  of  atheism 
and  fiitalism,  you  can  not  bring  this  charge  against  me 
without  making  it  fail  equally  upon  Leibnitz,  to  say  notli* 
ing  of  Saint  Thomas  and  many  others ;  and  I  consent  to 
be  such  a  fatalist  and  atheist  as  Leibnitz  was.  The  God 
who  made  me  was  able  surely  not  to  have  made  me,  and 
my  existence  was  not  wanting  to  his  perfection.  But^  on 
on  the  one  hand,  if  in  creating  the  world  he  had  not 
created  my  soul,  the  soul  which  can  apprehend  him  and 
love  him,  the  creation  would  have  been  imperfect,  for 
though  reflecting  God  in  some  of  his  attributes  it  would 
not  have  manifested  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  them,  for 
example,  freedom,  justice,  and  love;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  good  that  there  should  be  a  world,  a  theater 
for  the  display  of  the  creature  made  capable  of  rising  to 
Gk)d  through  the  passions  and  miseries  which  press  him 
down  to  the  earth.  All  tilings  are  therefore  as  God  made 
them  and  as  they  are.  My  conclusion,  let  it  not  displease 
you,  is,  that  God  without  being  subject  to  any  constraint, 
abiding  free  and  perfectly  free,  but  not  being  able  not  to 
find  it  better  to  create  than  not  to  create,  has  created  not 
only  with  wisdom,  but  by  virtue  of  his  wisdom,  and  thus, 
in  this  great  act  his  freedom  was  guided  by  intelligence 
and  love. 

IVaffments  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy :  Vanini.  God 
by  his  reason,  and  above  all  (I  hasten  to  say  with  Plato) 
by  his  goodness,  has  seen  that  it  was  good  to  create  the 
world  and  man ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  free  to  create  or 
not  to  create  them,  and  not  to  follow  his  wisdom  and  his 
goodness ;  but  he  has  followed  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
because  ho  is  both  reason  and  goodness  itself.  In  him  in 
whom  every  thing  is  infinite,  inteUigence,  goodness  and 
freedom  are  equally  infinite,  and  in  him  who  is  the  supreme 
unity,  they  are  infinitely  united,  so  that  it  is  impious  to 
find  in  his  liberty  room  for  the  miseries  of  our  uncertainties 
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and  onr  intenial  Btrnggles.  In  man,  the  diver^ty  of  the 
powcn  of  the  Bonl  is  betrayed  by  discord  anc^  trouble. 
The  different  powers,  intelligence,  goodness  or  love,  and 
the  free  actlTity,  are  necessarily  in  the  author  of  homanity, 
but  carried  to  their  highest  power,  to  their  infinite  power, 
distinct  and  united  all  together  in  the  llfo  of  the  eternal 
tmity.  Theology  has  its  place  between  the  rocks  of  an  ex- 
trav^ant  anthropomorphiam  and  an  abstract  theism.  The 
tmc  God  is  a  living  God,  a  real  being,  all  whose  attributes, 
distinct  and  inseparable,  are  displayed  conformably  to  their 
divine  nature,  without  effort  and  without  combat.  Take 
away  the  divine  intcll^ence,  the  conception  of  the  plan  of 
these  Innnmerablo  worlds  Is  impossible.  Take  away  tbe 
goodness  and  love  of  God,  creation  becomes  superfluous 
for  one  who  has  need  of  nothing  and  suffices  for  himself 
Take  away  the  freedom  of  God,  the  world  and  man  are 
nothing  more  than  the  product  of  a  fatalistic  and  in  a  sort 
mechanical  action,  like  the  rain  which  &lls  from  the  clouda, 
and  the  water  that  flows  frvm  its  fountain.  Man  being 
free,  con  have  for  bis  cause  only  a  free  cause ;  man  capable  of 
loring,  can  have  only  a  &thcr  who  is  also  loving ;  man  gifted 
with  intelligence,  i^csts  a  supreme  intelligence.  I^iis  in- 
duction BO  simple  and  so  solid,  borrowed  fkim  a  strict 
psychology,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  sublime  theol- 
ogy ;  this  induction  so  ancient  in  humanity,  so  recent  in 
science,  and  combated  still  so  violently  by  different  ad- 
versaries, we  need  not  go  to  search  for  it  in  the  uztcenth 
century  and  in  Yanini.  Our  philosophy  more  than  once 
gets  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  objections,  and  re- 
]ilies  accumulated  on  the  qnestion  of  creation.  At  bottom 
it  denies  the  di\-ino  hborty,  and  that  by  a  deplorable  con- 
fuNion  of  intelligence  and  action.  It  sees  very  clearly 
that  God  has  nocessarily  conceived,  in  accordance  with  his 
ivisiloTii  iiiiil  his  gooihu'ss,  the  creation  <if  a  world  whii'li 
should  bear  sonic  marks  of  himself^  and  above  all  the 
creation  of  a  being  made  in  hia  own  image ;  but  from  this 
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neoessity  entirely  intellcctnnl  and  entirely  moral,  it  con* 
dudes  to  the  necessity  of  action,  a  necessity  apparently 
logical  and  nevertheless  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  ihcts 
which  take  place  within  us  and  to  the  most  certain  data  of 
the  simplest  psychology. 

BUtory  of  Modem  Philoscphyj  First  Series,  VoL  IL, 
Lecture  XXm.,  p.  348.  If  man  is  free,  can  Grod  be  not 
so  ?  No  one  maintains  that  he  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
things  and  who  has  no  cause  of  himself  but  himself)  can  be 
dependent  upon  any  thing  whatever.  But  in  freeing  God 
from  all  external  constraint,  Spinoza  subjected  him  to  an 
internal  and  mathematical  necessity,  in  which  he  finds  the 
perfection  of  being.  Yes,  of  being  which  is  not  personal ; 
but  the  essential  characteristic  of  personal  being  is  precis<»ly 
liberty.  If  God  therefore,  were  not  free,  God  would  be 
inferior  to  man.  Would  it  not  be  strange  that  the  creature 
should  have  this  marvelous  power  of  self-disposal,  that  is, 
of  freely  choosing  and  willing,  and  that  the  beiug  who 
.nadc  him  should  be  subject  to  a  necessary  development, 
of  which  the  cause  is  to  be  sure  only  in  himself,  but  which 
at  last  is  only  an  abstract  power,  mechanical  or  metaphys- 
ical, it  matters  little  which,  but  inferior  certauily  to  the 
l)ersonal  and  voluntary  cause,  which  we  ourselves  are,  aud 
of  which  we  have  the  clearest  consciousness  ?  God  is  free, 
since  we  are  so ;  but  he  is  not  free  just  as  we  are ;  for  God 
is  at  once  every  thing  that  we  are,  and  nothing  of  what  wo 
are.  He  possesses  the  same  attributes  that  we  do,  but 
exalted  in  him  to  the  infinite.  He  possesses  an  infinite 
freedom  joined  with  an  infinite  intelligence ;  and  as  his  in- 
telligence is  infallible,  exempt  from  the  uncertainties  of 
deliberation,  and  perceives  at  a  glance  what  is  good,  so  hid 
freedom  performs  it  spontaneously  and  with  no  effort. 


THE  END. 
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